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Voi. XXI. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1862. 


No. 1. 


THE LOVE LETTER; 

OR, TREASON IN FLOWERS. 

BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


andSn/ , d * rk eyod beaatiea of I‘a'7 
.kta J11 7 I m a " y day whcn the sun 

belutvTn R “ !r i9 bIand - flnd more real 

• 7 Hroadway or Chesnnt street than oan 

»no7„ 'n r ‘ m0Dth 8ither in SeT!lla - FI- 

«re. or Naples. In the youth and Brst bloom 

auv A,. ” erlcan glrls »« more beautiful than 
.oyr.ee on earth. They have a delicate, clas- 

ness’eM 7 ’ a t,g , 0ther 01< l nisi te sort of loveli- 
rope. b y an 7 thing in continental Eu- 

it would an-1 B0W t °°’ tbe P rett y rogues ; and 
little.toLd lmUSe y ° n t0 8ee the eoquettish 
rr™ d graCeS they ( s °“° »f ‘hem, not all) 
whohare t tlel f " eigner8 > especially foreigners 
oot of the nuth“ d .r ar decoratioB3 ' Perhaps 
find a f.; r tbat traTe * »broad one might 

^ olZ?7T tim 01 tba f ema le loreli- 
«fhe.ntifniAm d ’- Ul0 ' 18hIhaTa 8een thousands 

CM-: “ d ‘ kan - howerer, one sees upon the 

^^in thetr 7 i h9 C ° ra0 at R o»o, or 
qoisite in it. l 'll 8 ° 7 Florenoe, a form so ex- 
fet so „ h | ™ ' * fa ° e 80 d elica‘e. and 

.Urt 7ft ‘ “T- tha ‘ i‘ <l»ite makes you 

^^7 im; ng ; for there " 

its own stria of j> 7 ’ FraIlce and S P ain each 
•Utility of f.?' - bea “ ty - bu ‘ there is no pos- 

ielicacy an d bloom of °° 0ntr f bas “» ‘he 

leas interesting it, , f * epr,n 8 blossom, not the 
how 8hort - Uka tbat 
One f 1 b ** durabilit 7- 
s eekera of ^fes one ^ amed Upon the pleasure- 
45 tb e public dri ® aaon * Almost every day 
^ seen7Jon might 
P air of fiu e bays d^ 611 Carriag6 ’ draWn h ? a 
thoroughfare Tn a ^ &nd down the gay 
Tot xn l a th8 ba * Mat sat a lady in 


second mourning, and rather beyond the middle 
age, with a little King Charles spaniel in her 
lap, and a grave, and very lovely girl of three or 
four-and-twenty by her side. 

A nice, pleasant old lady she seemed to be, 
with her bland face beaming with kindness, and 
her comfortable person filling more than a fair 
portion of the carriage. There were remnants 
qf previous beauty, too, in that face; a glimmer 
of lost dimples hovering about the cheek; and 
glimpses of sunshine sparkling yet in the brown 
eyes, that reminded you how lovely her youth 
must have been, as a winter apple brings thoughts 
of the blossom that still leaves a shadow of itself 
about the core. 

In the front seat, and almost always directly 
before the elder lady, sat the young girl of whose 
beauty we have been speaking, so delicate, so 
bright and spring-like, that her resemblance to 
one of the heads in Guido's Aurora was the con¬ 
stant remark of those who had seen those glori¬ 
ous frescoes. 

Of course, I need not say that Ella .White’s 
hair was lustrous with that beautiful golden 
gleam which this great master seems to have 
painted from the sunshine—that her eyes were 
of no permanent color, but changing and spark¬ 
ling till you scarcely knew, when her long lashes 
drooped over them, what would be their hne 
when the silken fringe was lifted again. Nor 
did her beauty consist in regularity of features, 
so far as the beholder could tell, for it was very 
seldom that the features were sufficiently in re- 
: P° se f or a ftlr judgment, but a glowing, trans¬ 
parent complexion, a bright, happy look, happy 
almost to recklessness, were elements of beauty, 
sufficiently in contrast to the Neapolitan style, 
to insure very earnest admiration on their own 
account. 
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THE LOVE LETTER. 


The likeness and yet contrast, too, which ex- - contrast to the heavenly world smiling at its 
isted between Ella White and the other fair girl foot. Even this magnificent scene had no power 
in the back seat drew considerable attention. The to win Ella White from the object that pre- 
one so fair, so reserved and impenetrable, with a i occupied her mind. 

shade even of sadness on her fine face-the other “Come, odme, mamma,” she said, drawing the 
brilliant and sparkling as a sunbeam, and yet with velvet folds of her purple manti la over the dress 
afamilylikeness running through and losing itself of pure muslin that harmonized so sweetly with 
as it were in the comely person of the elder lady the climate and the scene, “ the air is getting 
—all this had been a subject of speculation to j bleak here; remember, this is the sunset hour, 
the haunters of the Villa Reale during the la9t so dangerous for strangers.” 
month. But in all European towns, haunted by “Yes,” said Maria, with a demure smi e » ‘ * e 
travellers, gossip has a swifter wing even than should be much safer walking along the Villa 
in a home city, and it was soon known in every j Reale. Ella never •iffers with a night chill 
hotel along the crescent of that magnificent bay, there.” 

that Mrs. White was a widow, with a daughter “No, no, Ella is right,” observed Mrs. Whi e, 
and niece, making a continental tour, and to this gathering up the folds of her cashmere shawl 
were added whispers about great wealth and a with a half-shudder, “the scene is beautiful 
foreign engagement for one of the young ladies, enough, but we shall all be safer in the hotel, 
if not both, with various other things not quite This was not quite the effect that Ella had 
so well founded in fact, but certainly not the less anticipated from her little manoeuvre, 
interesting for that. “ Oh, but it is only on the high ground,” she 

Well, as I have said, the Chiaja began to fill said, “that one feels in the least chilly. The 
with equipages. The soft, rosy purple of an gardens are so sheltered and so full of trees, one 
Italian twilight was gently stealing over the bay, has no chance of taking cold there; besides, the 
and the air was fragrant with the breath of a statues look so beautiful in the soft light the 
thousand flowers that swept down from the rose rosy sunset takes away all that cold, dead look 
thickets of Capo di Monte, and the terraced gar- which clings to the marble—then, in the moon- 
dens that overhang the crescent-like curve of the light, oh, mamma, you should see them in the 
drive. Mingled with this was a faint odor of moonlight.” 

orange blossoms, borne across the waters frltm ' “Why, child, where did yon see them by moon- 

beautiful Sarentum, whose white walls might just light, pray ?” 

be discerned through the purple distance. It was seldom that Mrs. White put a question 

Still the twilight had not yet deepened into j so directly, and with that air. Ella blushed 
the sad hours when tears always seem lingering \ crimson, and cast an imploring look on her 
about the heart, and Ella White, though pecu- < cousin, who was smiling with a sort of quiet mo- 
liarly susceptible to the influence of everything < tion behind her snowy sun-shade, 
sweet or grand in nature, kept up a most bril- j “Oh, that night wo dined at the ambassador s, 
liant flow of spirits, now glancing at a carriage j you know, aunt, Ella and I walked home through 
with sparking and eager eyes—now allowing her j the gardens,” said Maria, after a moment’s pro¬ 
gaze to range down the green vistas of the Villa > voking delay. 

Reale—now exchanging a gay smile, or waving l “Yes, I remember,” said the elder lady. “Let 
lier pretty hand to some passenger who lifted his \ me see; who was that very handsome young 
hat to her party from the side walk. Nothing j man that insisted upon walking home with you 
could be more evident—Ella was expecting some < that night, though I told him the courier was 
one. Something nearer her little heart than the \ quite protection enough—who was he?” 
gay throng of carriages that swept by, gave that j Mrs. White looked directly at Ella as she 
glow to her cheek and that sparkle to her eyes, j spoke; and it struck her that the beautiful girl 
The Cousin Maria looked over, and a sly, know- \ was quite as much affected by the sunset as the 
ing little smile stole across her lips. Mrs. White \ statues she bad been describing, for the blush 
smiled, too, but in an indolent, good-natured \ upon her cheeks was like the glow of a ripe 
way, which was not likely to bring a tinge of j peach. “Oh, thaj—that was the marquis— 
warmer blood into Ella’s cheek. cousin, do you remember the title?” 

They had followed j£he crescent of the bay up “No matter, child, no matter; if he only has 
to that point of high land which gives you a title, it is sufficient,” said the mother, com- 
the whole of Naples at a glance, with Capri placently. 

slumbering in the golden haze which pours down “He has not only a title, aunt, but is high in 
the horizon, and green, gloomy old Vesuvius : the king’s favor; one of his council, I believe,” 
vomiting clouds of black smoke into the beau- said Maria, in her usual low tone, 
tiful sunset, rising directly opposite, a severe I “Ahl” said Mrs. White, who was far more 
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patriots, who opeTdec“ the Lstoo^v of' ! b Tt ^ ™ tato h<r ^ “ »W“ 

Europe and meanlj worship it at tZ lZTLl i ,h’ T ° ne ° f ** ^ flower '8 irla ^at haunt 
‘•it would be something to take 1 dauohT ' Y ™ ° f eV " y in Na- 

back to the United Statedma^iuonei7real ZZoYul tvY^" ^ *> 

lady! What would the HoDkinse. so, U., i __ . by ® ,a 8 cheek ’ b f 4116 diamond- 


lady! What would the Hopkinses say to that? 

“Mother,” exclaimed the young girl, with a 
sparkle of the eye, and a glow upon her cheek 
far more fiery than the red that had just left it, 
“you forget of what country and faith we are! 
How many times, too, my dear, dear papa, who is 
dead—how many tigies has he told me that to be 
a true American was title enough for any man or 
woman,for it was the title of a freeman!” 

“Ah, yes, your father was very singular, very 
repobUcan in his ideas,” replied the mother, 
with a look of annoyance, “but we ladies have 

our o Wn way Qf thinkiQg> espec . such Qf ug 

as have seen the world.” 

“My father got his opinions from a bravo old 
lock, mother. If pedigree is worth anything, 

* “' gh ‘ ‘ ndeed have boasted, his father’s father 
»»s a soldier in the Revolution.” j 

" officer - y°» mean, child—an officer. 


... ... -’ j ~ «»®tuuuu- 

like sparkle that shot through her long lashes, 
| that ske ha d no flower-girl in her mind. 
j When Ella reached the Vittaria, which com- 
j mands principal entrance of the Villa Reale, 

| the violet3 la J within the muslin folds that 
covered her bosom, and with a bright smile, 
hailing the signal as if it had been a star, the 
young Italian rode away, leaving his companion, 
who had officiously dismounted, to attend the 
ladies. As this man handed Maria from the 
carriage, a whisper passed between them, and 
the young lady looked toward her aunt. Rossi 
instantly addressed the elder lady, in that soft, 
broken English that sounds to us interesting, as 
the first efforts of a child at speech. 

“Oh, madam, not one turn in the grounds. 
See how beautiful the evening is.” 

Mrs. White was very indolent, and like most 


“No, mother, I never * heard tZJTZ*' I f° od natured P eo P le of inert temperament, re¬ 
officer, but a soldier and a poo 1 h *** ^ I UCtant to make the least personal sacrifice. Had 

blessed father has told me so L thUJeL” 7 } , beC t n tbe ple “ 8aI “ eat Tal1 ^ 

l aradise, a thing it very much resembled, she 
could not have been tempted into the delicious 
haze that flooded the statues, the trees, and the 
glorious water beyond, like a shower of sifted 
gold. 

Mrs. White shook her head. 

But the young ladies ?” entreated the Italian, 


bleteed f *i , r,ana a g 00* one he was, mi 
blessed father has told me so a thousand times. 

,erT ! r Cr7ing mjSelf in > wl, “ • >i«le child, 
old J I T h ! W ° Uld teI1 ™ that fearful 
much ” 7 BhlP ’ Wher ° ° Ur anccstors suffered so 


offico ul ' ' 1 teU y ° U ’ be waa “ 

clal.s y °: der! are J°“ ambitious of 
from e thing like that?” 

soldiers that st P<aated to on e of the hireling 
“ A thf„ ,? . 8enUneI alon S «>c Chiaja. 
sioa of in ff 'm * at ’” 3a!d E,la ’ and ttn ewprcs- 
».«th l MOrn CUr,ed beautiful 

like thatiathe 

tb«w W , h r w n 0 ~ S0Uier 18 “ ~ a soldier 

body and'soulY^ m ” n a COInmon soldier, 
bought and sold^T “ a ‘ ‘ he bidding of anoth er, 
MooVhsver? , “o-ey-his life, his 

iu °ur Revolution' ’* * matte . r ° y bargain; but 
K »®*n M |dhimselfXre.” I ' ller W “ 3 * Pa ‘ ri0t ' 
passing 8addon, r- for ‘wo gentlemen 
‘ewes and rode un n f fa* dri ? 1 ' he '’ 1<!d their 

his steed to a short ° Z* Carriage ’ on ® curbing 
gloved hand on tho'Y^’ a ° d reatiD 8 one white 
Paid his respects tathY ° arria 8 e aa be 

Tta otho r l ess b : adie8WUhia - 
wit l> a mow „ • 5 Uar > contented himself 

E'aace passed Yt rccognition i but a single 
br »”8“ ffi bloo Ween ““ and Ella - which 
and with , d amevhit warmly into her 
cod with some sort of magic a tuft of the 


- VU v iiauni 

as only a child of the sweet south can entreat. 

* “Oh, do mamma,” murmured Ella, “the 


courier, you know, can follow us.” 

“Well, well, but do be careful about taking 
cold. Remember what we were just saying of 
the night air,” and Mrs. White passed into her 
hotel, conscious that she was allowing a great 
impropriety, but soothing down her scruples 
with thoughts of the Italian marquis who was 
to be propitiated, and pleading the privileges of 
her own country, where this little escapade of 
the girls would have been no impropriety at all. 

Meantime, Ella White and her cousin were 
inhaling the mingled breath of roses, heliatrope, 
jasmines and violets that flooded over them from 
a thousand flower-beds and blooming thickets in 
the beautiful promenade; here the shadow of a 
statue fell, like the reflection of a living thing, 
across their path; now the slender columns of 
some pretty temple, lovely mimic of the still 
lovelier clime of Greece, gleamed out from its 
drapery of rich vines. The golden haze that had 
been so warmly rich a little before, was now 
softened down by the cool gleams of a rising 
moon. Never was there an hour or place so full 
of all that made the glory of Paradise. Never 
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Bince Eve saw her own pure beauty reflected 
back by the fountain, had the moon lighted up a 
more heavenly face than that of Ella White. She 
was leaning upon the arm of Marini, for that 
was the title which Mrs. White was so curious 
about. Her eyes were lifted to his face, her 
mouth was warm with smiles; the soft wind swept 
the curls in and out from under her pretty bon¬ 
net, with such shadow-like wantonness there 
was no light to bring out the rich color, but one 
could fancy the golden lustre that was striving 
to break through the shadows. j 

There were few persons in the walks, and 
those few glided quietly amid the trees, con¬ 
versing in low tones, and avoiding the strangers 
who were in sight. Ella was conversing with the 
Italian, low and earnestly. The subject was not 
entirely of love—there was something too clear \ 
and decided for that. Yet an under-current of j 
tenderness ran through her voice that could not I 
be mistaken. She loved the man by her side, j 
but it was as the proud, honorable and high ' 
spirited of our nation love, not with the pas- j 
sionate abandon of the Italian woman. All at; 
once Ella’s voice was raised in answer to some- j 
thing that the Italian had been saying. \ 

“What would I do—how would I have you, 
act! Rise, and say to this tyrant of Naples ; 
that you are no longer his bondman. Go to him, 1 
there in his palace, where he sits trembling with j 
fear of the people he has outraged, the ground- > 
floor blocked up with hireling soldiers, the sump¬ 
tuous prison which he dare not leave unless 


foreign soldiers swarm here by thousands, is not 
the city full of able-bodied men, each with mus¬ 
cles, sinews, strength that more than equal 
theirs?” 

“But how are these men to be reached—how 
influenced to throw off the great moral incubus, 
this abject fear that the government has fastened 
upon them? Remember, lady, remember that 
people born and bred under a tyranny are shorn 
of their strength, cramped, humiliated. Should 
a George Washington start up in Naples to-day, 
where would he find the hardy, stern warriors to 
follow his lead? Passive despair, the energy of 
madness, these would be the elements offered 
him wherewith to work out Italian freedom, not 
the stern, hard, solemn courage that made every 
man in Washington’s army a warrior.” 

“Such men as Washington give this solemn 
courage to the people; spirits like his subdue 
these fiery elements of madness and despair 
into solemn and persevering energy.” 

“ But we have no Washington.” 

“ But you have a Marini.” 

«What would you say, lady?” 

“There is a nation to be made free; a tyrant 
to be hurled down. I am told by those that 
know the Neapolitans well, that thousands on 
thousands of these oppressed people are ready 
to rise at any moment; but their leaders have 
been dispersed, they are waiting for the one 
great spirit which is to concentrate the mighty 
strength they offer.” 

“It was these very elements with which Rienzi 


guarded by a double wall of fighting men—go to ! strove to liberate Rome. With what a mighty 
him and say, I am honest, frank, a man; there is [ strength he used them for a time; but in their 
that within me which revolts at the iron tread > recoil they crushed him.” 


with which you crush my nation to the dust; “But how great he was even in defeat and 
say to him I will no longer be of your council, death.” 

no longer aid to crush my fellow countrymen, “ But was Rome made free ?” 

because they deserve to use the birth-right of “Alas, no I but he who made the glorious 

free thought as God intended them to use it.” effort, how we worship the very name of Rienzi.” 

“And if I did,” answered the Italian, with in- “ And Marini, if he could rise like the Roman 
tense bitterness, turning suddenly, and pointing hero to fall like him, would his name be wor- 
his finger toward the towers of San Elmo that shiped thus ?” 
frowned blackly over the city, “the deepest “ In one heart it would.” 
dungeon up yonder would hold me in less than “ And you would lament my death?” 

twenty-four hours.” The Italian’s face gleamed “You would not die, the great God of nations 

while in the moonbeams, as he spoke, and a ; will protect you, while engaged in the holy cause 
gloomy fire burned in his eyes; all at once he of freedom.” 

turned suddenly, and clasping his hands, bent his “In the last struggle were many brave men 
eyes upon the young girl. engaged, where are they now ?” 

“Oh, my heavens, what a country your’s must “ In exile, I know many of them were in Lon- 

be, where the heart of man may swell and ex- don, when we visited that city, many in Paris.” 

pand with no tyrant’s clutch upon its energy. “And many,” said the Italian, again pointing 
Where a man dare speak and act fearlessly, the to the grim towers of San Elmo, “ are yonder, 
feelings that are within him.” buried from human knowledge, close as if the 

“ And this land, so beautiful, so written over, grave covered them. Many are working in the 
as it were, with the language of angels, why streets all day, chained ankle to ankle with 
no t land be free as ours? What if common felons, doing services and living upon 
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food, from which a hyena would turn with loath- torn and weltering in the glorious moonlight, 
ing. The King of Naples, finds a punishment downward it swept along thp torn sides of the 
more terrible than death, lady, for those who mountain, creeping like a shadow of the terrible 
offend against his government. Would your past through the broken walls and silent streets 
admiration—your sympathy—the worship you j of Pompeii. 


speak of, follow a man there, into the sewers 
and kennels of the city ?” 


San Elmo, too—its towers and battlements 
were bathed in the moonlight, and flung out in 


"It would—'the felon’s dress, would seem to glorious relief by the deep purple of an Italian 
me as robes of purple and gold. From my soul, sky, but nothing had power to brighten its fear- 
I should love, nay 1 worship the man who wore ful past, or its cruel present. To one who looked 
them, more a thousand times for his misfortunes." beyond the surface, San Elmo was a more ter- 
The Italian took her clasped hands in his, and rible object than the fiery mountain. Yet, with 
pressed them passionately to his lips. He looked these two monuments of eternal and mortal 
into her eyes, they were brimming with tears; power, looming before them, the lovers were 
her lovely mouth trembled in the moonlight, yet i happy. Where is the spot on earth, bo fill it 
tearful and agitated as her face was, it glowed > with gloom or danger if you will, which true 
with enthusiasm. j affection cannot brighten, or which will not be 

“ Beautiful woman—angel, do you love me ?” ; rendered celestial by a breath of love T 
"Can you ask? do you not feel the truth in \ Leave them to their happiness—they Bee only 
your hearV” j the flowers that bend upon their dewy stalks, as 

"I belong to you and Naples, now,” said the j they pass the soft whispering waters, the moon- 
Italian, for the tumult of his passion subsided ! light that flags the walk before them with silver, 
into a deep, holy swell of joy. j The black pall-like smoke from Vesuvius, what 

Ella drew a long breath, soft and broken, with ; had that to do with their warm vital joy—their 
that voluptuous interruption which entire happi-1 glorious youth. Was it not sweeping its sable 
ness gives to a sigh. | forth along the city of the dead ? 

They stood opposite each other, he gazing The lovers had forgotten Rossi and liis com- 
with hushed tenderness upon her face; she j panion, it had been well if they too had been as 
struck with sudden embarrassment, her white : completely overlooked, for the wily Italian had 
eyelids both closed, her cheek pale, and her little \ other and more serious objects of attention, than 
figure drooping like a willow bough. The pa-1 the infatuated girl who leaned upon his arm. 
triotism was gone, there was no room in that 1 Their language was that of acknowledged lovers, 
little heart for anything but the sweet and holy j he addressed her by those thousand endearing 
feelings that flooded it, as light fills a crystal ’ epithets that the Italian language renders so de¬ 
base—still his look embnrrased her—the inten- j Hcious, and no ear ever thirsted more greedily 
Bity of her own sensations—the delirious rush of \ f 0 r the sweet incense, than those into which his 
emotions that she had never felt before, ener- \ protestations were poured. It was infatuation, 
▼ated her as a full gush of perfume from the ; madness, a wild mixture of vanity, ambition and 
orange groves of Sorrento might have done. j a dozen hundred passions, that filled the bosom of 
‘•Give me,” said the Italian, gently, ‘‘give me i this wayward girl as she listened. How cold and 
this night to love, to-morrow 1 will be all you \ tame was the most ardent language ever be- 
wish. If i may not free Naples, I can die or j Btowed upon her at home, compared to the adu- 
Buffer for her, only let me feel that in any for- ' lation of this man, a nobleman too, a favorite of 
tune you will love me.” royalty. 

“In all, in every fortune, trust me, os I trust \ All these considerations had their influence 

upon the girl, sweeping away her principles and 
hey walked on absorbed in one another, blinding her common sense, more effectually 
»PPy perhaps ns two beings ever were on earth, than the most earnest love could have done, 
e full moon shed its broad pure light upon They walked on, keeping Marini and Ella in 
em 48 the J pawed. The waters that tossed \ sight almost within hearing, for devoted as Rossi 
4 ong the beach seemed full of hidden and sweet seemed, he watched the young couple with a 
® n Bic, which never reached their ears before, restless sort of scrutiny that Maria at length 
ot bg of gloom was there, save old Vesuvius, observed. 

Bing across the bay in giant blackness, vomiting “You are not listening,” she said, nil at 
doudij of smoke that rolled gloomily downward, once, “your eyes constantly wander toward my 
Bpreadbg over the city of the dead, from which cousin?” # 

L had Bwe P l awa 7 all human life centuries before. “ I was wondering what she could have to say 

0 aad fro, to and fro, the smoke from that so earnestly. How eager, how ardent she is.” 
yawning crater swayed and surged like a pall “Ah! Ella is such a republican, I dare say 
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sh^is striving to persuade the marquis to throw 
up his title and follow us to America.” 

“Let us walk on quietly, her arguments must 
worth hearing?” 

“ Oh! it is always her conversation to which 
you listen, if mine has become so valueless— 
why not give it up at once.” 

“ Why do I not part with my life—my soul,” 
answered the young man, with every appearance 
of wounded tenderness. “But how can I be un¬ 
interested in your cousin’s opinions while they 
threaten to separate us forever. With her re¬ 
publican ideas will she consent to leave her rela¬ 
tive in a land so hateful to freedom as this.” 

“She has no authority over fne!” 

“No, but her mother has: and American 
children have wonderful influence over their 
parents.” 

“ True, Ella does influence her mamma more 
than any girl I ever saw,” answered Maria. 

“Can you wonder, then, that I should be 
anxious—that I should watch the person who 
may hold the treasure of my life in her power?” 

“ No, no, I was wrong,” said Maria, entirely 
subdued. “ But Ella has so many attractions— 
men think her so beautiful—since our childhood 
she has always stood before me. Where she is, 

I am sure to be overlooked.” 

“Not here, not in beautiful Italy could she 
find preference; why, a thousand eyes have I 
seen turned upon you when Bhe has passed un¬ 
noticed. True, Marini has become a worshipper 
—watch them, they pause in the walk, absorbed 
in each other; we are forgotten. Is there no 
place where we can sit down?” 

He drew her toward a marble bench, beneath 
a clump of acacias, close at hand, and seated 
himself beside her, still in sight of Ella and her 
companion. The earnest, nay, excited air, with 
which they conversed; the raised tone which 
now and then sent a word to his ear, all seemed 
to interest Rossi more than the occasion could 
warrant. After sitting with ill-subdued restless¬ 
ness by her side a few moments, he started up. 

“One moment! excuse me a single moment,” 
he said, and disappeared in a winding path. 

Maria kept her eyes fixed upon Ella, for by 
the side of her fair cousin she expected to see 
her lover reappear. But she watched in vain. 
Marini and Ella still remained standing in the 
moonlit path; thickets and clumps of acacias 
were on either side, and for an instant, she 
fancied that a man’s shadow fell athwart the 
pat . No, it must have been the waving of a tree 
bough, for the young people # stiU remained alone. 

Ten or fifteen minutes after, Rossi stole softly 
to her side again—so softly, that he was close 
by before she was at all conscious of it. 

‘Pardon, my angel; I must have kept you 


waiting,” he said, with the most insinuating hu¬ 
mility, “but a gentleman met me in the walk, 
out yonder, as I was taking a little circuit in 
order to join our friends without disturbing 
them too suddenly. He was an old college com¬ 
panion, and would detain me.” 

Marini and Ella moved on; they were more 
silent, more quiet now. Their voices, when they 
did speak, fell to a murmur. She drew closer 
to his side, with an air of that sweet trust 
which springs from an overflowing heart. Rossi 
watched them, and smiled till his white teeth 
fairly glittered through the raven blackness of 
his beard and moustache. Maria saw the smile, 
and gathered it to her heart as a homage. 

They were approaching the iron gate which 
opens upon the Chiaja, opposite the Vattaria. 
Rossi and Ella paused close by the statue of the 
dying gladiator, the most noble original of which 
is in the Capitoline Museum. Their feces were 
turned from the dying agony, which seems to 
freeze the very marble to renewed coldness, and 
once more they fell into earnest conversation. 
Rossi and Maria came near the fountain, which 
was filling the air with the cool, bell-like tinkle 
of its rain. 

“One moment,” he said, leaving her suddenly, 
“have patience with me again. I must exchange 
a word with Marini before he leaves the ground.” 

He glided from her, noiselessly, ns he had 
done before; and, directly, she saw his shadow 
blended with that of the dying gladiator. 'Whether 
he spoke with Ella or her companion she could 
not tell, but she was beginning to get impatient, 
and resolved to walk forward. Neither Ella nor 
her companion had perceived his approach; for 
they were talking with great eagerness. 

With his eyes fixed upon the dying agony of 
the gladiator, and his person hid in the dim 
shadow cast downward from the marble, the 
traitor listened. 

“ I saw these exiles frequently, both in London 
and France,” Ella was saying, “and they en¬ 
trusted me with the letter, which I promised to 
place safely into your own hands: it will inform 
you of all their projects, it points out the way 
by which you can co-operate here. The letter 
is safe and to-morrow you shall have it.” 

“No! to-morrow I attend the king, there is a 
boar hunt in the royal forests, and I could not 
absent myself without suspicion.” 

“The next day be it then!” 

These words were scarcely uttered when Ros$i 
was at Maria’s side again. He now addressed 
her eagerly, striving to subdue his voice to a 
tone of entreaty. 

“Come,” he said, “they will give us a litlle 
time yet, and the night is so lovely, let us take 
another turn.” 
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The infatuation was on her: Maria was like a Maria received a note during the day, and Ella 
leaf in the wind to that subtle man. What argu- was surprised by the paleness of her cousin’s 
ments be used, what insidious flattery, need not cheek as she read it 

be repeated ; her own acta will best explain all. «I had better not call on you to-day, lady, 
How little tune does it require to set the mine,” so the little, perfumed billet, ran “ It 
sprrngs Of evil in motion! The young people ' is not likely that the happiness of seeing you 
eft the garden apparently cheerful and care- alone would be vouchsafed to me twice in suc- 
iesa as they had entered it; but there had been cession: and in the presence of our friends, the 
p e ges given that night, which must be re- : little commission you promised to execute could 
deemed in tears, perhaps blood. not be acted upon safely. This evening, my 

Maria was in her cousin’s chamber alone, and beautiful, when the moon is up, I will be under 
with a look upon her face that would have the window, where all unsuspected I have watched 
* e you * ^ t° r t°i 8e shell locket, inlaid to feast my eyes with a glimpse of your heavenly 
With gold, stood before her, and she held a: face. A few notes on the guitar, love, shall warn 
my watch in one hand, while the other searched you of my presence. Then the little document 
among the cunous charms that ornamented the may be safely transmitted, but not without some 
c haui,for a key in the disguise ofasmal 1 trumpet, token, a flower which has touched your lips, a 

M^ Ch -u Pened the ° aSket; bUt her hand ® trem " leaf « anything that assures me I am still loved, 
till the charms rattled against each other, Have all prepared, and do not fail me. Without 
the diamonds on the watch took fire from a glance of that dear face at the window, how 
e quivering light. She could, with difficulty, ; can I exist. Rossi.” 

t the key m its lock. She lifted the fragile “And will it be a favorable answer? I begin 
as if it had been of iron, and turning her to think so, cousin, for your cheeks are in a 
pa e face toward the door of an inner room, he!d c flame now,” said Ella, giving a roguish little 
er breath, listening as the burglar listens when peep over her cousin’s shoulder, “Rossi, beau- 
e feels the bolt yielding to his grasp. tiful, beautiful; I was all in the wrong, fair 

VftS n ° 80Und nothing but the soft ; marchioness. How delighted mamma will be, a 
81 I rea ! hing 0f a ! lee P er in the next room - real tody ia the family, of course. You accept, 
caslcT^A 6 y ° Ung her e ? e8 dro P to the come, come, let us write the answer. I should 

letter * qw ^ tFinketS there> aDd a f ° lded 80 Hke t0 P ractice a Httle. How very delightful 
v .i , 8 snatched the paper, thrust it with it must be to accept a man at once and put him 

oom hands into her bosom, then closing the out of misery.” 

went ** !° Ckad impetuous haste, and She was flashing about like a sunbeam, that 

tonbasshew lk^ in every darlin S little Ella White, clapping her rosy palms 

Ell T a f ' together, and enjoying her cousin’s annoyance 

couch tlT ^. piD8 8weetl y on snow white with a relish of the mischief that was perfectly 
back f * dellCate curtains had been drawn exhilirating. You would not have believed her 
youn f° m • 6 pi } low over n *ght, and her fair the same creature who had talked so earnestly 
bloo ^ 808 m 8m ^^ n ® goodness and rich in the Chiaja twelve hours before, 
j slu "fi 8 feyea ^ e ^ * n repose of her morn- Maria had darted a sharp look over her 
masse ^ ^ ke ® <dden toy ^ aves and shoulder, and folded her note with evident trepi- 
Bhoulder 11 f* temple8 and down u P on her dation; at first a little reproach sprang to her 
Valen W **** pretty cap » one ma8s Hps, hut the unconstrained gaiety of her cousin 
tresses th 068 * fragile for the abundant assured her that she had only sought a glimpse 

How lik^ W011 ^ d free. of the signature, and with a forced laugh, she de¬ 
cided u f 6 h 8erpen * seemed, as she posited the note in the little embroidered pocket 

her uale P f-°h * beantifUl 8leeper ’ and 8 to°ping of her apron. “Oh, how cruel! not one little 
tog eyes ri ? . e ? ed down ’ kept gtoam- peep!” cried Ella, clasping her hands in mock 
while Rha 6 , Upon *h° 8e tranquil features, entreaty. “ How shall I ever know how a lover 

, 
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Bmott U anit on thy brow eo bright; 
umooonoo looks from thy eye of light; 


Angel thou art, and ever shalt be— 
Darling—in life and eternity. 
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“HAGAR AND ISHMAEL.” 


BY TH1 AUTHOR OF “DORA ATHERTON,” “THE TALLEY FARM,” &C. 


I. 

It was a miserable garret, black with age and 
damp. 

A mean bedstead, a solitary chair, and an old 
hair-trunk, constituted the entire furniture of 
the Apartment. 

The wind howled without, and the rain drove 
through the broken panes, for it was a stormy 
night in autumn; yet no fire was in the room, 
though two persons occupied it. 

And one was a mother, still pale and feeble, 
the other an infant but four weeks old. 

The first was thinly clad, in a light summer 
dress, but illy calculated for the night or season. 
Yet she seemed to have forgotten her own suffer- 
ing# in concern for those of her boy, who was 
crying with cold and hunger. 

“ Hush, baby dear,” sang the miserable parent, 
amid her tears, pressing him closer to her bosom, 
as she sat rocking on the edge of the bed, “the 
wind blows, the rain beats, but mother will pro¬ 
tect her darling. There, little one, sleep,” she 
continued, as the babe ceased its plaint. “ Better 
times may come for both of us, to-morrow, and 
then you shall cry no more with cold and hunger.” 

As if conjured by her voice the infant gradu¬ 
ally sank into a quiet slumber, which the mother 
watched with a sad tenderness inexpressibly 
pathetic to see. Her eyes beamed not with the 
joy with whioh a wife looks on her sleeping babe; 
for love was mingled with agony: the boy was 
the child of shame. 

Yet not wholly sinful had been poor Ellen 
Warton. Born to better days, she had been 
compelled, by an early orphanage, to seek her 
livelihood in a great city; and what the perils 
and privations, of that destiny are need not be 
told. But against long days of exhausting toil; 
against nights of fevered sleep or listless watch¬ 
fulness; against cold, sickness, and, worse than 
all, utter fricndlessness, she had borne up until, 
m an evil time, chance made her acquainted with 

a young lawyer, far above her own station in 
life. 

Howard^tanley, alas! had many idle hours on 
his hands that winter, and Ellen had a susceptible 
heart.. The result may be guessed. 

It is an old tale. Had the poor girl had a 
parental home, or a mother to warn her, or 
brothers and sisters to love, she would not, with 
all her poverty, have fallen. It was the yearning 


of a desolate heart for affection, the instinct of 
her sex to pour out its treasures of tenderness 
somewhere, that led to her ruin. She beguiled 
herself, as thousands have done before and since, 
with the hope that her betrayer loved her too 
well to abandon her, and that, in the end, he 
would give her wealth and station by marriage. 

Eut Howard Stanley dared not do this, even 
if he had wished. His family was wealthy and 
expected him to wed a wealthy bride. It had 
come also of an old Puritan stock, and having 
numbered many eminent fathers in the church, 
was proud of its traditional propriety. To have 
betrayed his crime, or married his penniless 
victim, would alike have made him an alien 
and outcast from his home. But he did not wish 
to marry Ellen. He was ambitious, and began 
already to repent of the sentimentalism, ns he 
called it, which had led him to take an interest in 
the unprotected orphan. He pitied her, indeed, 
“but,” as he said to his conscience, “it was too 
late now to moralize.” To extricate himself from 
his dilemma, he sailed for Europe, resolved never 
to see Ellen again, but concealing this intention, 
and telling her he went on imperative business. 

When the consequences of her weakness be¬ 
came apparent, the terrible expiation of Ellen 
began. She was driven from her lodgings, she 
was deprived of her work. How she subsisted 
she could scarcely herself tell. The miserable 
garret, where we find her, had been her last 
refuge; there her child was born; and there 
she now sat penniless. 

Yet she had endured all with comparative sere¬ 
nity, for she attributed it entirely to her lover’s 
absence. “When he returns from Europe,” she 
would say to herself, “ he will acknowledge his 
son and marry me: and then how happy, oh I 
how happy we shall be.” And she would strain 
her infant to her bosom with tears. 

With these hopes she had watched the arrival 
of every packet, and, at last, had been blessed 
with seeing her lover’s name among the list of 
passengers. Within a few hours a leter, blotted 
with her tears, was despatched, containing the 
narrative of her sufferings and imploring the 
father’s blessing on their babe. 

For the answer to this missive, which had been 
; written the day before, Ellen was now waiting. 

! Her hopes were not as bright as they had been, 

^ for her lover’s delay was unaccountable. 
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Suddenly the latch of the garret door was 
lifted. The poor girl started to her feet with a 
beating heart, expecting to behold her lover. 
But only a slip-shod servant appeared. 

“Here’s a letther, marm, as was left with the 
misthress,” said the intruder. “There’s no 
answer.” 

The blood went back to Ellen’s heart, and she 
stood stony and speechless, holding the enclo¬ 
sure till the servant had disappeared. Then, 
with a convulsive movement she turned, depo¬ 
sited her sleeping child on its bed, and drawing 
near to the chair on which burned her solitary 
tallow candle, broke the seal. 

For a moment she gazed on the letter, without 
opening it, her features working convulsively • i 
bat finally, with what seemed a desperate effort ' 
she unfolded the sheet. Several bank notes, as 
she did it, fluttered to the ground. 

But she took no notice of them, for she was 
already detouring the words, as if, having once 

pZ: woaid tnow the w ° r8t — - 

We will not quote the letter. HoVard Stanley, 

oogh he had almost forgotten Ellen, felt keen 
remorse on reading her pathetic narrative. His 
erst napolse was to see her, bat, as among other 

beenT ‘°, WhlCh h ® had been elated, he had 
until Jf 4 ,"'™ t0 101 ln » matter of feeling, 
mi th. S CPt ° n he deferred a decision 
whicth ^ Tbe resuIt waB a letter, in 
he clu lnn ° UnCCd * S leedeny as possible, that 
conld never see his victim again. He con 


he could 

eluded ZrT.™ msvictim again * He con - 

nthh fu fT 8 ft con8idera ble sum of money 

««stohi^ 1 ; btained - that day ’ at great BaeTi 

A f' 1Cn b “ d finished this cruel epistle, she 

i Jl llnu m r U8 ’ Uke 0ne h-ddered. 

edifief of t,„ i ° W lld chattered into ruins the 
hope, for , r ° TB ’ of her reputation, and of her 

SfiJ? aDd> “ Bba could 

*** «re e „f h,rbo‘; ng *"* 

‘M'aU« t ” 0t ..7“ W ° rd ° f bab? '” she ““1- 

none for d.-i- ,, oarea a lutle f ®r me, but 

tnrat into » jJ?l d ^“ d at th ‘ B thought she 
tea "-. “ 0h! Precious, 
hatching it to h. 0<mtulu e d - historically, 
her convulsive J breaat ’ and wakin E it with 
deems you to ah mhra0es ’ “ b e casts yon off, he 
'he cried wi ta !\Tn Be “* r f ° r both of ns ” 

to sootha^it *"nari? tled ’ b ' gan 10 " 7 ’ and P artl 7 
of her soul’ thTmolh P *“* d by ‘ Ue tendenie88 
dressing ter ms ! f PaCed room - 
n °a venting heTd. endearm,>nt 40 her child, 
hog her own „ , and “ ow bitterly cur- 

past folly and the selfish cruelty 


| of her betrayer. Gradually her demeanor be- 
came almost frantic. 

“ Money!” she said, at last, pausing before the 
chair, and spurning the notes that lay on the 
floor. “ He sends me money as a salve for my 
wrongs!” And, bursting into a laugh of bitter 
irony, she continued. “While I was suffering 
bodily agony, shame and starvation, and all for 
him, he was pleasure-seeking in Europe, for¬ 
getful of me: and now he sends me money to 
restore to me my virtue and to give my boy an 
honorable name. God curse him,” she cried, 
stamping her foot, her eyes flashing with sudden 
and almost maniacal fury. “I will have none 
of his money. I will die in the streets sooner.” 
And she hissed the words between her clenched 
teeth. 

All at once she seemed to have formed a 
resolution, for her features, but now working 
convulsively, became rigid with an inflexible 
firmness. She placed her babe silently on the 
bed, and, unmindful of its screams, gathered up 
the bank notes, re-enclosed them, and left the 
room. She was gone less than five minutes, 
and when she returned, that rigid look was still 
on her face; but now it- had settled into a 
frightful calm, that suggested irresistibly the 
idea of insanity. 

She advanced at once to her infant, however, 
took it up, soothed it with caresses, offered it 
what meagre sustenance she had, and, as it 
nestled to her bosom, crooned it to sleep with 
nursery rhymes. 

But when the infant slumbered she returned 
to her wrongs, only her words now were like 
those of one crazed. 

“I have sent the money back, baby,” she said, 
as she softly laid the child on the bed, “and 
now we have not a cent in the wide, wide world. 
We owe rent here which we cannot pay either.” 
She started up suddenly, for she had, at first, 
sat down on the bed-side, and continued speak¬ 
ing brokenly and at intervals. “ But tbe storm 
outside is fitter for you and me both, baby. You 
won’t mind tho rain with mother, will you? We 
will go forth. The world casts us out. You 
have no home now but your mother’s bosom. 
You are Ishmael and I am Hagar,” laughing 
bitterly; oh! how sad was that crazed laugh. 
“Come, let us go, baby. We have staid too 
long already.” 

All the while that she had been sjAhdng, 
since she rose from the bed : side, her prepara¬ 
tions for departure had been going on. Opening 
her trunk, she had removed her scanty wardrobe, 
which she proceeded to tie up in a handkerchief. 

She then took down her faded cloak and bonnet 
from the wall, and put them on, still speaking, 
after this, and with her last words, she gathered 
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her child tenderly under her cloak, extinguished 
the candle, and noiselessly descending the stairs, 
left the house undetected. 

On the door steps, outside, she paused a mo¬ 
ment looking up at the black sky, from which 
the rain was pouring pitilessly, and then clasp¬ 
ing her child closer to her, went on her way and 
was soon lost in the gloom. 

II. 

F ive and twenty years had passed. 

It was the evening after a general election in 

the state of-. The contest had been fierce 

and close, for a great principle had been involved 
in the struggle, nothing less indeed than the 
success or failure of one of the mighty moral 
reforms of the age. All day the result had 
hung in suspense, but sufficient returns had now 
come in, to render it certain that the candidate in 
favor of the movement had been chosen governor. 

For once the usually sober population forgot 
its decorum. Bonfires were lighted in the streets; 
the church bells were set ringing; and a torch¬ 
light procession was organised to march to the 
mansion of the successful candidate. At more 
than one evening service, clergymen fervently 
returned thanks for the victory, which, as they 
phrased it, “had been vouchsafed over that old 
dragon Satan.” 

It was a sumptuous dwelling before which the 
• procession halted. Part of the front was semi¬ 
circular, and in this portion was the drawing¬ 
room, at one window of which the newly elected 
governor now appeared. He was a man of ma¬ 
jestic port and benign countenance, in age about 
fifty, but carrying his years marvelously. A 
certain aristocratic air was imparted to him by 
the elaborate nicety of his dress; but this, in no 
degree detracted from, but rather increased his 
imposing appearance. He bowed with dignity, 
yet affability, as cheer rising after cheer wel¬ 
comed his appearance at the window. 

His heart beat high as he stood there. The 
scene, indeed, as beheld from that point, was 
calculated to stir the dullest bosom. Opposite 
to his window stretched the public park, and 
this, as well as the avenue above and below, was 
crowded densely with human beings, the vast 
concourse extending out of sight into the dim 
obscurity. The torches flaring among the trees; 
the portable transparencies glittering like Chinese 
lanternPall over Ihe crowd; the thousand, thou¬ 
sand eager upturned faces: and, high above 
all, the moon sailing through the autumn clouds, 
her calm majesty contrasting so strikingly with 
the excitement of the throng:—all this was a 
spectacle which even the most unconcerned 
could not have gazed on without emotion. 

But the heart of the candidate swelled with 


profounder feelings than the mere picturesque 
created. He had entered into the contest, heart 
and soul, not from personal ambition, but be¬ 
cause he believed the path of duty w&s plain 
before him. In his election, therefore, he saw 
the triumph of a great principle, the beginning, 
he believed, of a new era in legislation. His 
bosom beat high, therefore, and when the huz¬ 
zaing subsided, he proceeded to address the vast 
concourse in a strain of the loftiest eloquence. 
His wordB seemed literally on fire; his imagina¬ 
tion glowed like that of a prophet; and the 
abettors of existing wrong trembled, as they 
listened,‘to denunciations that made them seem 
devils even to themselves. 

At last the crowd filed off; the cheering died 
away; and the guests departed from the princely 
mansion. 

Start not, reader, when we tell you that the 
new goveror was the Hon. Howard Stanley, whom 
you and we knew, in a private station, five and 
tweuty years ago. 

Five and twenty years is a long period. It 
had changed the briefless, idle lawyer into the 
middle aged statesman. It had altered the 
thoughtless young man into a sober, earnest, 
and even conscientious citizen. 

And yet the change was less great than it 
seemed. Howard Stanley was still substantially 
the same as he was five and twenty years ago: 
it was outward appearances that had altered, 
more than the inner man. He had been kindly 
hearted when young, and he was scarcely kinder 
now; and he had .been even then of strict prin¬ 
ciples, in most particulars. In one thing, in¬ 
deed, we have seen him criminal, base; but it 
had been less his fault than that of the conven¬ 
tional morality in which he had been brought up. 

Let us go back over those five and twenty 
years. On the morning after Ellen’s disappear¬ 
ance, he had received the bank notes she so 
scornfully returned; and again, for a moment, 
he contemplated seeking an interview. But, 
as before, cooler reflection taught him not to do 
this. He dared not marry her, for that would 
be to proclaim his crime, and though brave in 
all things else, he had not the oourage to face 
the social ban which it would bring upon him. 
If kindliness was one quality he possessed, in¬ 
flexibility was another. The first had partly 
caused his error; the last, he was resolved, 
should relieve him of its consequenoes. 

“She spurns me: well it is her own fault,” 
was his concluding soliloquy. “Why will she 
not allow me to assist her? I pity her, and 
would help her, if I could. But it would never 
! do to marry her: it would ruin me: besides, 
| neither could be happy under the circumstances.” 
t He made secret inquiries, however, as to her 
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fate. Bat, from the night she had received his 
letter, she had entirely disappeared. At first 
he feared she had committed suicide, and, for 
months after, when the finding of a drowned 
body was announced in the newspapers, he 
trembled lest it should be hers. 

Gradually this teror and remorse, for it was 
both, wore off. He now believed she lived. But 
he dared not prosecute inquiries for her pub¬ 
licly, lest he should be detected. He was com¬ 
pelled, therefore, to remain inactive, though, for 
years, his heart thrilled at times to her memory. 

In all this period did he feel no yearnings 
after his boy ? Alas l none. To a mother, with 
whom parental love is instinctive, this may seem 
incredible. But Howard Stanley had never heard 
the prattle of his child; had never even seen its 
beautifal, blue eyes: no holy ties had grown up 
between him and it. If he thought of his off¬ 
spring at all, it was with mortification for him- 
Belf and anger toward it: but, in truth, he did 
not wish to think of it; and tried to banish it 
from his memory entirely. 

Oh! blind human soul, that could toil in a 
thousand schemes of philanthropy, yet neglect 
its own flesh fend blood, nor think it wrong. 


“ The mft n is very importunate,sir!” 

The speaker was the turnkey of the city jail, 
J 0 had come to the governor, with a request 

°T an i nter view, from a prisoner under sentence 
of death. 

I have already said,” replied the governor, 
resolutely, “ that I cannot accede to the request. 

aTe ^ a * d th® cm© before the attorney-general, 
* o tells me that the prisoner’s guilt is un- 
ou ted. I have, therefore, refused a pardon, 
ter this, to grant an interview, would be to 
1 *old out hopes which I can never realise.” 

ut there is something more than common,” 
erposed the jailer, “in this man. I don’t 

? 6 ^ CarS *° ’ ^ or a mor ® hardened, or 

er more determined oharacter, I never saw: 
*9 desire to see you arises from no unmanly 

«WK° f tlS d °° m ’ y ° Ur excellenc y may rely.” 
hy.you seem interested in this man?” 

Ktwi * 8 a P ecu liar character; wicked 

traifs €! ? erate ’ indeed J but with many noble 

beon r , 18 the Wreck of " hat m 'B ht have 

Kuish^ °- t * n tkink » a U8eful and even distin¬ 
guished citizen.” 

[[ J hat cler gyman visits him ?” 

at ih e - VeraI ’ but not at hU r «q«est. He laughs 

come^onTl 06 ” 1 f ° r h?m ’ and 8ays the y have 

that u late: that his de ®tiny is decided, and 
be 

«, Thu • t , hn now ’ even if be could.” J 
18 r ightful,” interrupted the governor, i 


“ I know it; I repeat his own words, however. 
He told them, the other day, to go into the alleys 
and cellars of the city, among the beggars, 
j thieves and wantons, and there labor: and not 
to wait till years of outlawry from society had 
done their work, till the ripe criminal, those 
were his very words, was in prison, and the 
gallows being built.” 

“ He has a strange name,” mused the governor, 
referring to a paper in his hand. 

“Ishmael, your excellency means. I once 
asked him if he had Arab blood in him, when 
he answered with a scornful laugh, and said 
that he was the original Ishmael, whose hand 
had been against everyy man and every man’s 
hand against him.” 

“I don’t wonder you are interested in him,” 
answered the governor, after a pause. “He is 
evidently a man of superior mind, but with a 
certain savageness of ideas, like many criminals 
who think society has done them wrong. But I 
can’t break my rule, which is never to allow my 
judgment, in cases where pardons are sought, 
to be influenced by personal considerations. He 
has taken man’s blood: and the law must have 
its course.” 

With these words the turnkey was dismissed. 
But, the next day, what was the astonishment 
of the governor to find that officer again solicit¬ 
ing an audience, on the same errand. 

His excellency slightly frowned, for he did 
not like his decisions, when once positively an¬ 
nounced, to be appealed against. 

** I beg your pardon,” said the jailer, noting 
the governor’s countenance. “But the prisoner 
made me promise to come to you again, and 
though I told him you rarely revoked a resolu¬ 
tion, he insisted on my compliance. And yet, 
to speak frankly, I don’t think he cares much 
whether I obtain a pardon or not: it is an inter¬ 
view with you that he chiefly wishes. He told me 
to say that he demanded it for your sake more 
than for his own; and that—I beg pardon for 
what I say, but they are his very words—if you 
did not grant it, you would repent it through all 
eternity.” 

The frown deepened on the inflexible brow of 
the governor. “ I am not to be alarmed,” he said, 
“by such miserable shifts. The man must die.” 

“And your excellency will not see him?” 

“No,” said the governor, positively, rising to 
show that the interview was at an and. “ I am 
less inclined to it than ever. The wretched man 
must dismiss all hope, and bethink himself of ^ 
his soul. Have clergymen about him, whether 9 
he will or not, for even at the eleventh hour he 
may repent. It would be horrible if he should 
die in the frightful mood you described yester¬ 
day, like a wolf gnashing his teeth in the trap.” 
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The multiplicity of affairs, demanding the 
attention of the newly installed governor, ab¬ 
sorbed his mind for the remainder of the day 
and dismissed him so fatigued to bed, that he 
thought no more of the prisoner. But, on the 
morrow, when the death-bell began to toll, and 
he recollected that the condemned murderer was 
about to expiate his offence, a strange sensation 
came over him. What, he thought, if the man 
were innocent? What if mitigating circumstances 
existed, which he had been too proud to reveal, 
unless in a personal interview? It was evident, 
from the jailer’s story, that he. has a haughty, 
resolute, half-savage offender, who thought him¬ 
self as much wronged as wronging. Once, the 
governor was on the point of sending a respite, 
but he made a resolute effort, shook off his feel¬ 
ings, and ultimately forgot the affair in the 
engrossing concerns of the day. 

At night, however, when the entire household 
had retired, except himself, there was a knock at 
the door, and the turnkey made his appearance. 

The proud, inflexible man, started, with a 
nameless awe, at the sight of this officer. 

“Your excellency will excuse me, I hope,” 
said the jailer, “forvisiting you so late; but I 
promised the prisoner that I would deliver this 
packet to you, in person, and at this hour.” 
And, as he spoke, he took from his coat-pocket 
a bulky letter and handed it to the governor. 
The latter received it with a trembling hand, 
which he tried in vain to prevent; for, in 
truth, he was ashamed of his weakness: and 
then quietly laid it on his table. 

“ How did the man behave ?” he said, partly 
to conceal his unaccountable emotion. 

He died, sir, as he lived,” was the answer, 
with a sad shake of the head. “ He told the 
clergyman that Jie would soon know more of 
eternity than a thousand priests could tell him ; 
and that, therefore, it was useless to talk. Yet 
he did not object to the prayer on the scaffold. 
He said that it would do him no harm, and 
might work some good in the crowd; it was one 
of the decencies of society,” he added scornfully, 

by which, he supposed, a legal murder was 
sanctified.” 

“Awful!” 

“So it was, in one sense. And yet he died 
bravely, not game like, but bravely: more like 
a Pagan martyr than a Christian murderer.” 

The governor laid his hand on the turnkey’s 
shoulder. “My friend,” he said, “you had a 
^strange liking for this murderer, and this ex¬ 
cuses to me your extraordinary observations. 
You would act more wisely to keep them con¬ 
cealed however, for all will not understand you 
as I There is too much mock sympathy for 
crime afloat,” he added, severely, “ too much of 


a disposition to elevate murderers into heroes. 
It ill becomes publio officers, especially, to coun¬ 
tenance Buch morbid sentiments.” 

1Y. 

The governor was alone. 

He sat, for some time, with the unopened 
packet in his hand, turning it over and over, 
his heart beating with strange violence. 

The lamp, that hung just overhead, threw its 
bright glare full on his broad brow, and thence 
down his striking countenance, the workings of 
the latter showing how much he was agitated 
and how he struggled against his emotion. 

“This is weakness,” he said, at last. “I am 
overworked and nervous. What can this out¬ 
cast, this Pariah have to say to me, that I thus 
tremble at it?” And, with sudden resolution, 
he broke the seal, and casting the envelope care¬ 
lessly to one side, began to unfold the letter. 

A locket, of a fashion some five and twenty 
years back, fell to the table. 

As if struck from his fingers, by an unseen 
hand, the letter dropped to the floor; and that 
stern, immoveable man shook as if in an ague-fit. 

It seemed as if he could not remove his eyes 
from that locket. There he sat, his face ashy 
pale, his gaze fixed on the toy; it possessed 
for him the fearful fascination of the Basilisk. 
Terror, horror, and agony chased each other, by 
turns, over his countenance. Several times he 
extended his fingers to take up the locket, but as 
often withdrew them with a start, before touch¬ 
ing it, as if there was death in the contact. 

And yet it was but a simple toy, at least for a 
stranger to look upon. It was entirely plain, 
though of gold, and contained no setting: but 
some hair, evidently that of two persons, waS 
fancifully intertwined, forming the letters H. S. 
and E. W., worked in cipher. When last he had 
seen that locket, it had been in the possession 
of Ellen Wharton. It was his gift to her. Can 
we wonder, therefore, at his present emotion ? 

Oh! what tides of old recollections, full of the 
bitterest remorse, surged through his soul. The 
wound, which had been closed for years, broke 
out afresh: his whole frame was convulsed with 
the agony; and never, never had he seen his 
sin in so terrible a light, no! not even in his 
first hours of vain regret. 

But it was not alone the thought of Ellen which 
tortured his soul. An awful suspicion had flashed 
upon him, as sudden as it was paralyzing. What 
could the possession of that locket by the mur¬ 
derer mean ? 

“Great ^od!” groaned the governor, after a 
fearful silence, in which he had revolved this 
suspicion until it assumed the form of a cer¬ 
tainty, “he was my own child. The same pride— 
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the stubborn spirit so like my own—his desire 
to see me.” He spoke in gasps, at long inter¬ 
vals, “ I see it all—oh! Lord God, thy arm is 
long and thy vengeance sleepless—I abandoned 
my offspring, and forgot even his existence, but 
my sin has found me out at last.” 

He started from his seat, and began wildly to 
pace his study, his demeanor more like that of a 
wild beast than of a man. Had the jailor seen 
him then, he would have had no difficulty in re¬ 
cognizing the relationship between the prisoner 
and governor, little as he then, or ever after, sus¬ 
pected the terrible truth. 

At last the governor paused at the table, and 
glaring at the letter, which still lay on the floor, 
seemed struggling with himself whether to pick 
it up, or not. 

“If I read it,” he thought within himself, 
‘‘certainty will, perhaps, remove all hope that 
it may not be her son. But if he should have 
stolen the trinket—if he should have learned its ; 
history by chance—oh! there is a possibility ; 
here, which I had not thought of—he cannot de¬ 
ceive me by a false tale—I shall detect it at 
once,”—-and, with almost savage eagerness, he 
clutched at the letter, and holding it to the light, 
with shaking hands, began to read. 

The epistle was dated,-Prison, Thursday 

sight, 10 P. M. November —, 18—: and began 
without introduction. It was written in a bold, 
though inelegant hand. 

“When you receive this,” it saidf “ I shall be 
dead. I recognize in your inflexible character 
something akin to my own, and that forms a tie 
between us: the only one I acknowledge, though 
your blood flows in my veins. 

‘ I have asked to see you, not to sue, coward- 
i e, for my life; but to show you what the son 
0 a governor may beoome, when he is cast 
0Qt ’ an Ishmaelite, in his boyhood. I wanted 
oot only to triumph over you, but to behold my ; 
numph. For my whole life has been one con- \ 
ooal wrong at your hands; you have made me > 
everything that I am; and I hate and ourse you, j 
• There, I have written the word, how | 
th *°°k t0 ^° U * ^ ow ^ oes 80tm d to say ; 
nat the murderer in the condemned cell and the : 
governor in his princely mansion are ohild and : 
parent, and that they share the guilt equally : 

d^ eeil v, tllem ’ the one for havin g struck the 
y blow, the other for having left his off- 
pnng to grow up an outcast. 

I w-n° U Trince ’ * 8ee yon do, as you read this. 

make you writhe yet with even keener 
UK** Yoa have seen the locket, which I send 
k|^ was her9 * to me with her dying 

Darat,/ W en> f ° r fir8t tlme » she revealed my 
I hftiaiP * Waa hut a child. But though 
Mfcknown suffering, I had not known sin; 


I while she lived, angel that she was, she kept me 
out of evil. But she died early, broken-hearted. 
I have been told, that for more than a year, 
when I was an infant, she was crazed. 

“After her death, I was left to fight my way 
through the world as I best could; for I swore 
over her coffin, (it was of pine and furnished by 
the overseers) that you I would never apply to. 
You cast her off, whom you pretended to love. 
Could Ij whom you had never seen, hope to 
reach your heart? But, whether I could or not, 
I would have died a thousand deaths, sooner 
than have supplicated you. 

“Do you know how children of shame, deserted 
like myself, grow up ? I will tell you, and when 
you make your next speech in behalf of foreign 
missions, think of what I say I When you next 
sit, in your velvet-lined pew, and hear the gos¬ 
pel preached, remember that hundreds, almost 
thousands, are like your own son, and within a 
stone’s throw of your church, but with no gos¬ 
pel preached to them. I had no home, and I 
yet had to live: what could I do, but what others 
did? Sometimes I peddled newspapers; some¬ 
times I sold obscene books on the wharves; and 
sometimes, when trade was dull, and I had no 
money to buy papers or meals, I stole. Very 
soon I forgot what my mother had taught me of 
the Sabbath and God. I learned to swear as 
other children learn to talk. Sometimes I saw 
you in the street, for I had learned to know your 
person; and once, when you almost stumbled 
over me, as I stood in my rags purposely to cross 
you, you muttered that such a young vagrant 
ought to be sent to the poor-house. How often 
I cursed you, after that; and what a savage joy 
it gave me! 

“You wince again. All this, you see, was 
your own work. I have your stubborn soul, as 
hard as granite itself: and behold what it be¬ 
comes when left wild and unchiselled. I grew 
up an outcast, a very Ishmael: there was no one 
to care for me, and I cared for none. The world 
would not suffer me to be honest, even if I 
would; for once, remembering my mother, I 
strove, for awhile, to live as I thought she would 
have wished. I found a store where they took 
me as errand-boy; but, soon after, some money 
was missed from the till; I was suspected; and 
it being found that I had once been in the House 
of Correction, my guilt was considered clear. 
They kicked me out of the shop, and when I 
began to protest my innocence, threatened to send 
for a constable. That, too, was your work. 
Do you think, if I had been acknowledged as 
your son, that I should have been considered a 
thief by nature ? 

“ But why go on ? There are thousands, like 
me, growing up, in the same way, in this city: 
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and thousands more in every other great city in 
the land. Yet you philanthropists—ah! do I 
touch you again—think there is no call for human 
kindness in our direction, nay! regard it no sin 
to desert your own unacknowledged offspring. 
Well, we are even with you, after all. Society 
and you make Ishmaelites of us, and we repay 
you both by eternal war. We sell pestiferous 
books to your other children: we teach them to 
swear from seeing us swear in the streets: we 
diffuse everywhere the poison of our sin and our 
hate: we violate your laws, and laugh at your 
moral terrors. 

“ They call you a great man, a fearless refor¬ 
mer, and, I believe, something also of a saint. 
You feel like a saint now, don’t you? Behold 
your work! You yourself, are my murderer; 
sharing my sin, you sign my death-warrant; and 
refuse a pardon, nay! even an interview, because 
it is against your principles. Oh! blessed Pha¬ 
risee. Broad is your phylacteric, and long are 
your prayers in the market-place; you spoil 
widows and orphans, even your own child; surely 
great shall be your reward in heaven. 

“You see that I know something of your 
Scriptures. Since I have been here, when no one 
was by, I have read much of them. Had I 
studied them, under the eye of love, I might, per¬ 
haps, have been a different man. But, believe me, 
they are not what you, and those like you, think. 
Christ did not turn from the Magdalene. Christ 
never blessed the father who abandoned his 
child. I know now why my mother called her¬ 
self Hagar, and me Ishmael, for in them were 
typified to all time outcasts, like ourselves. 

“ I 8a 7 that, had I studied the gospels sooner, 
I might have been different. But it is too late 
now. The world treated me, from my very 
cradle, not as Christ taught: and the sin of my 
iniquities, at least in part, is the world’s. Yet 
now you Christians, after making me what I am, 
murder me with legal forms; for, before heaven 
and eternity, I declare that I am innocent of the 
intent to kill. I struck the blow in self-defence. 
But I was an outcast, and my word went for 


nothing; besides an example was needed, as the 
judge said, to stop the torrent of vice rolling 
over the land: and in oonsequenoe, the crowd 
to-morrow, will be filled with godly edification, 
I suppose, to see a fellow creature choked under 
the gallows.” 

The manuscript closed abruptly at this point 
The governor, who had read it, literally with 
hair on end, sank back with a groan into his 
chair, the letter falling from his relapsed hand 
to the floor. 

“ The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” he 
murmured in a voice broken like an old man’s. 
And with half connected sentences, he went on at 
intervals, “ vengeance is mine I will repay—the 
bruised reed and smoking flax—into outer dark¬ 
ness, where shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

His head dropped forward on his breast, and 
his words sank into indistinct mutterings. 

Y. 

It was long after midnight, when the governor’s 
wife, awaking and not finding her husband at her 
side, proceeded in alarm to his study. She 
opened the door, and seeing him sitting in his 
chair, as if asleep, approached to arouse him. 
But when she came nearer, she started back 
with a shriek, dropping her candle, for she 
gazed on the stark face of the dead. 

No one heard her shriek, fortunately, as she 
afterward llhought; for, on looking to see if 
there could be any cause for this sudden death, 
she descried the letter, and afterward the locket. 
She read the first; then burned both, and finally 
calmly summoned the household. 

An eminent physician gave a certificate, the 
next day, that Governor Stanley had died of a 
stroke of apoplexy; and the widow, who alone 
knew the truth, offered no contradiction. 

But from that day, it was observed, she never 
smiled. How could she ? For she carried, in 
her bosom, one of those awful secrets which sear 
the heart forever, and from which there is no 
repose but in the grave. 


WHISPER ONE GENTLE WORD. 

BY HENRY HOWARD PAUL. 


Wuispbr that gentle word once more, 

It seemed an echo from above; 

Its angel toneB my bosom thrill’d, 

’Twas sweet indeed—it told of love. 

A thrill of transport near my heart, 

W ith lingering fondness seemed to say, 
Whisper that gentle word once more— 
And brighten hope’B declining ray. 


The witch’ry of that gentle word. 
Breathed in its tone a sweet delight; 

Its music spell of loveliness— 

Would ohange to-day the darkest sight. 

Thy djjomy glance might captivate, 

But Then thy voice had not been heard; 
Who could resist its passionings— 

The whisper of one gentle word. g 
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A NEW WAY TO POP THE QUESTION. 

BY JAMES H. DANA. 


I was sitting, one day, dreamingly regarding 
the fire, when my friend, Harry Conway, came 
in, looking inexpressibly woe-begone. 

“What’s the matter, Hal?” I said, cheerily, 
“has Lizzy jilted you?” 

“You’ve hit it,” he replied, moodily. “ To-day, 
when I asked her to be my partner on our sleigh- 
ride, she curtly told me that she was engaged 
with Ned Hammersley.” 

“Rather strange,” I said. “ Surely she don’t 
mean to prefer that conceited fool to you ?” 

“I wish I had never seen her,” said Harry. 
“I have been in torture for a month past, wish¬ 
ing to ask her to be mine, and yet withheld by 
the fear of a refusal. And now the suspense is 
over: but oh! how fatally. She despises my 
suit.” 

“Not so fast, Harry,” I answered. “I am a 
married man, and claim to know something of 
the gentler sex: and there is nothing more cer¬ 
tain than that a Woman frequently means the 
very reverse of what she does.'* 

“Then you don’t believe,” eagerly said my 
friend, “that Lizzy scorns me?” * 

“ I do not. On the contrary, I fancy that she 
likes you—nay! more than half loves you.” 

“God bless you for those words,” cried Harry, 
shaking my hand rapturously. “You make a 
new man of me.” But almost immediately his 
countenance fell, and he added. “Yet what did 
she mean by engaging to go with Hammersley ? 
She knew very well I intended to ask her.” 

Perhaps,” I said, quietly, “ there’s the pinch, 
oung ladies, now-a-days, don’t like to have it 
thought that any time will do to ask them. When 
was a bachelor, Harry, and wished a fair com¬ 
panion for a sleigh-ride, I took very good care 
that no one asked her before I did.” 

‘‘A precious fool I’ve been,” said Harry. 
That’s a true word, if ever you spoke one,” 
8ai i laughing. “You know no more about 
courting, Harry, than a cat does of astronomy. 

e cose is this, my dear fellow. Lizzy is 
pique , and, though she had a good right to 
« bo perhaps, you must not allow her, for all 
«, to get the advantage of you. If she flirts, 
you must counter-flirt: and so go into the parlor 
once, and ask Miss Lawrence to be your part- 
J^^^her and my wife at tWeirfcrochet- 
*. ’ * n< * ^ ar k a secret in your ear. My pretty 
i%is engaged, though it is not known here: 


so there’ll be no harm done, flirt as hard as 
you will.” 

Now, Miss Lawrence was a beauty, an heiress, 
and a famous toast. Her home was in New 
York, but she had come to spend Christmas 
among our hills: and great had been the sensa¬ 
tion which she had created; for, in truth, there 
was no one to compare with her, in the whole 
county, except Lizzy herself. 

After much persuasion Harry consented to 
my plan. Fortunately my fair cousin had made 
no engagement for the ride. When Harry had 
gone I let Miss Lawrence into the secret. 

“Now,” said I, “you must assist me to 
make this match. Lizzy loves Harry, there is 
no doubt; but she has everything her own way 
here.” 

“Arf- all belles should,” saucily interrupted 
my cousin? 

“Agreed,” said I, “except when it is going 
to make her unhappy for life. Harry is very 
sensitive, and a little flirting, let me tell you, 
will frighten him off altogether. The thing is 
to make Lizzy jealous, and so repay her in her 
own coin. After that she’ll easier come to 
terms.” 

“For once, I suppose, I must turn traitor to 
my sex,” said Miss Lawrence, laughing. 

The evening for the sleigh-ride came, and was 
a night among a thousand. There was not a 
cloud in the sky, and the winter moon shone 
clear and beautiful: the air was cold as zero, 
but still; the landscape looked like dream-land. 
It was a sight to make an old man young again, 
to bee the sleighs dashing to and fro through the 
village streets, collecting their lovely freight: 
while the merry jingle of the bells made the 
blood dance joyously in the veins. 

Away swept the gay cavalcade. Most of the 
belles and beaux were distributed through three 
enormous sleighs, and, to judge from the inces¬ 
sant mirth kept up, were crazy with fun. There 
were about half a dozen sleighs, however: and 
among these were Harry’s and Hammersley’s. 

Lizzy looked astonished, as I suspected she 
would, when she saw who Harry’s companion 
was. She knew that Miss Lawrence was quite 
equal to herself in beauty, and superior in for¬ 
tune : and a shade of alarm stole over her face. 
But she disguised it cleverly, under an additional 
gaiety of manner; was wittier than ever; and 
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danced, laughed, and talked as if she was the 
happiest of the happy. 

My fair cousin played her part, meantime, to 
admiration. Everybody thought that Harry had 
made a conquest: and not a few complimented 
him, even in Lizzy’s hearing, on his good for¬ 
tune. But he himself was less elated. 

“We’re carrying it too far,” he said to me, 
anxiously. “ Lizzy don’t mind me a bit She’s 
really half in love with Hammersley. See how 
she leans on his arm and looks up into his face.” 

“ So did Miss Lawrence, five minutes ago, to 
you; and yet she ’sin love with another. Ah! 
Harry, women are born-cheats, I’ll wager now 
that Lizzy is as uneasy as yourself.” 

“I wish I could think so,” sighed Harry. 

“Keep up your flirtation,” I said, «and don’t 
be the first to give in-.** 

I would have said more, but, at that moment, 
a cry of fire rang startlingly through the ball¬ 
room ; and looking up, I saw, from the huge 
volumes of smoke pouring into the doorway, tha 
the hall was in flames. Simultaneously a voice 
cried that the staircase was on fire, and retreat in 
that direction cut off. It seems that, while we 
had been dancing, a candle had fallen, and the 
fire got headway undetected. 

“ We must escape by the windows, Harry,” I 
cried. “Fortunately the roof of the porch is 
just beneath them, and the descent thence not 
far, while the snow will break the jump. I will 
look after my wife; you take Miss Lawrence.” 

But Harry had already disappeared. As, 
at that instant, I caught sight of my wife, I 
thought no more of him; but pushed through 
the affrighted crowd, in order to join her. In 
another moment she was safe on the ground, and 


with her Miss Lawrence, whom I had found 
clinging to her. Having rescued them, I hastened 
back to render what assistance I could to others. 

I had scarcely, however, regained the ball¬ 
room, when I saw a wild form dashing by; but I 
had hardly recognized it as that of Lizzy, when 
> it fell into the arms of a gentleman advancing 
quite as wildly from the opposite direction. 

“Oh! save me, save me,” she cried; bewil¬ 
dered with terror; and with that sunk senseless. 

Could I believe my eyes? Yes! it was Harry, 
not Hammersley, into whose arms she had fallen. 
Nor had it been a mistake. That glance of re¬ 
liance and love, which she gave my friend, ere 
she fainted, was eloquent of the contrary. 

“ You didn’t seem to think of Miss Lawrence,” 
said I, slyly, to Harry, when all having* safely 
escaped, we went together to seek our sleighs. 
“ Nor, in fact, did Lizzy appear to think of Ham¬ 
mersley. A pretty pair you are to flirt!” 

Harry made no reply, but looked excessively 
flat, yet happy beyond description. 

A month subsequently Lizzie married my 
friend, Miss Lawrence being bridesmaid. 

“ Do you and Harry intend to flirt any more?” 
said I, in a whisper, to the bride. “You ’re such 
adepts, you should keep it up. You especially 
finish so superbly.” 

Lizzy blushed scarlet, but rallying, saucily re¬ 
plied : 

“I find it was you that put Harry up to 
flirting; you wished to set us quarrelling, you 
rogue: but I check-mated you, sir, by my new 
way of popping the question.” 

Harry laughed, my wife laughed, and Miss 
Lawrence laughed, and all at myself. So Lizzy 
had the best of it after all, as women will. 


the autumn elower. 


by mbs. /ulia c. b. dobb. 


One evening late in the Autumn 
When the woods were growing dim, 
And the aisles of tho forest echoed 
No longor the wild bird’s hymn; 

O’er banks where the dry ferns rustled, 
O’er meadows sere and grey, 

And hills all bathed in the sunlight 
I gaily bent my way. 


uuwn i 


- ... « ouciterea valley 
Where rude winds seldom ca 
A .moll, whit, floweret linger*, 

The last that bore its name, 
1 th ° tin J blossom; 

“hilled were it, petal, fair, 
And it. rieh perfume no longer 
Blent with-tho erening air. 


But close to my heart I pressed it, 

And the little, trembling thing, 

To the soft, warm hand that held it 
Seemed gratefully to cling; 

And ere long its breath grew sweeter 
Than when, in Summer hours. 

Its young leaves oped, to welcome 
The cool, refreshing showers 1 

Oh, lone sweet flower of Aut umn , 

How like the human heart. 

Will its hidden fount of sweetoess. 

Its buried wealth, thou art! 
°£h*rt! though chilled and blighted 
•Thy fragrance lingereth still, 

And Love, the great magician 
Can call it forth at will! i 
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CAROLINE BRADSHAW. 

A STOEY OF N?W ENGLAND LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-’s DIARY.” 


Ncxc London , June 28th, 18—. 
“Pass me that basket, John,” said sister 
Augusta to a servant “No! how stupid you 
are! the one that has the silver in it; I want to 
put in these spoons. That’s it. Now take at 
least half of this matting into the front parlor. 
Don’t drag it; don’t upset that vase!—be care¬ 
ful! there is Sir Walter Scott directly in your 
path—to the right a little! to the right, John! 
There, he is fairly out of the room,” turning to 
me; “and I can breathe once more. I declare, j 
every time we fix things to leave them for the 
summer, I wish we hadn’t one half as much stuff • 
in the house. Cad, that curtain, dear. Thank ; 
you. I can’t trust John with this; and Mary ; 
isn't much better. I tell you, there isn’t a day, ; 
Cad, when I don’t think that I would like it best 5 
being just rich enough so as to have a good, i 
little, comfortable establishment, where you and < 
I could do all and have no servants in the house, j 
See that oil-spot! Wouldn’t this be nice, to \ 
have nobody about but ourselves? Husband and j 
Freddy, you and I ?** j 

“Let’s sell half that we have and give it to 

the popr, and try it. I have been thinking-” 

“leafI know you have been thinking how it 
would set A dozen poor families on their feet 
at once; pi, besides—for heaven’s sake, John, 
don t open the door like that? There wont be 
an inch of paint left on anything in the house.” 

“I’ll be careful, ma’am. Mary would like the l 
sorew-driver.” 

“Here; and take these curtains into the din¬ 
ing-room. They go into the long box. Let them 
be on the lid, though; I’ll see to packing tHbm. 

I m provoked, Cad, about your going up country. 

It will be so pleasant out to the villa this season, 
^ith the Newells and Blairdells for our neigh¬ 
bors! Augustus Cummings too, he is a friend of 
the Newells, and will be out often. You haven’t j 
seen him!” 

“No. Here are the forks, Augusta.” j 

You ought to. I want you out to Roxbury 
®ore for this than anything else. With his face, 
ortune, and talent too—for they all say he is a 
sp endid speaker—he wont be in the market long, 

“Ah, fie! Augusta.” 1 

By no means, Cad! Of course you will be « 
Von. XXI.—2 


married some time; and it may as well be to 
Augustus Cummings as to any one. There, see! 
the forks go well here. He has only to see your 
face; and that is what Otway and Miss Rogers 
say, as well as I. JDo go to Roxbury with us.” 

“No.” 

“Oh, dear! why?” 

“In part because I don’t want to meet Augus¬ 
tus Cnmmings after all that has been said and 
planned by you and Otway, and Miss Rogers. I 
couldn’t look him in the face. Let Miss Rogers 
go and show him her face, while I am up in the 
country drinking new milk.” 

Some despairing thing Augusta would have 
said in reply; but Mary came in trembling, to 
tell her that she had broken one of the parlor 
lamps into a thousand pieces. She “ran against 
Lydia, or Lydia against her, rather—the stupid 
thing!—and knocked it out of her hands.” 

W r e had a weary day; we had many weary 
days as the covering of furniture, the packing 
and removing went on; but I comforted myself 
with thinking every night after I went into my 
room—I shall not see Augustus Cummings; and 
this pleases me. I shall go to New Hampshire, 
where I have not been now for four summers, 
and eat berries, and drink new milk, and wear 
loose dresses and cool shoes, write letters, nnd 
keep a journal of the great things that must 
happen there. I shall sit at the large, round 
table with my grand-parents, where the baked 
beans and warm brown loaf are always so good; 
shall be with my good and noble Uncle Harrison 
nnd Aunt Agnes in the large, shady house that 
was Augusta’s and ray home while our parents 
lived; and .shall delight myself with the jungle¬ 
like luxuriance of field, garden and yard; with 
the thick shade of the old elm, and with the 
green turf that is as soft os velvet, and as cool 
ns a bath to the feet at night. And this is all; 
only I shall often see my cousins Henry and 
Laura, whom as yet I hardly know; and hear 
the birds, and take long rambles alone. And 
this is al that will take place there. In other 
respects I shall come back from those still places, 
to this busy city where the pulse of life beats so 
high and so quick, just as I went. 

But I see now that I shall not; for what images 
shall I carrv back of the mornings here, when 
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all the lands about lie still, and blue, and pure, 
as if in the night-time, while his tired children 
slept, “God’s dewy hand” had touched all things 
anew; as if He had breathed anew into our 
mother earth the breath of life, so that she be¬ 
came a breathing spirit with many voices, all 
saying unto us—“come—come now and let the 
sordid cares go; be free, be glad with us.” The 
little hills clap their hands; the mountains and 
the trees shadow forth God’s greatness; all the 
little islands and the birds are glad. Come, child 
of earth, child of heaven, come and be happy 
with them. Consider all that thou seest. See 
that we love thee and take thee to our large, 
warm heart, as the mother of flesh the babe 
whom strangers have worried. Thy God made 
us, fresh and genial as thou seest us, and gave 
us to thee. Be thankful to him while thy life 
shall last. Think the great thoughts, do the 
loving, noble deeds, that shall make thee true to 
the great Being who dwelleth in us and in thee. 

I am half-weeping as this entreaty comes to 
me, albeit full of thanksgiving; for, as there is 
heavenly wisdom and sweetness in the voices I 
seem to hear, so is there sadness, as if the spirits 
that look abroad see sin and sorrow on the earth; 
Bee that multitudes of men, women, and children 
are beginning the new day without once lifting 
their eyes or their hearts away from the ground 
they tread. I shall never forget these mornings, 
as God knows. They will go with me, by-and- 
bye, to the city home where brick and mortar 
are around me, and where lordly wealth and 
crouching beggary go along the streets side by 
side Oh, dear! not the sigh, not the “oh 
dear of an ennui, but of a heart sick as death 
of the poverty, wretchedness, and sin in that 
great city where I have my home. It is as if no 
bright morning sun beamed anywhere on this 
earth; as if there were no green fields and woods 
stretching afar with room enough in them and 
l? 8par , e; “ lf , no cool > P ure breeze went abroad 
?r gh da ^ M the pure air, the green 

auteTtf f 6 ea u 7 day W6re not sa 7 iD S, “come, 

ail ye that are happy !-come-come, ye poor, 
benighted, afflicted ones! learn of us; ‘drink from 
the welling fountains of that living knowledge, 
winch purifies the heart, chastens the affections, 
nd raises you to communion with the great 

lZZ: { t m r OMpraynow-ith a ylT2 e 
that tbaw W1 . ” 0t Ie ‘ G ° d g ° a0hs 3 He hcar ■»« 

Tnd “ d the P° or be restored 

of the Saviour* “VaU] ^ ”7 b<S tttught 
true use of lift aud ^ 

»e Tl ;ou^r k :;"f th h " 7 -‘e r da 7 to see 

me here again for a sum™ P "*" ha ™ g 1 
• 6 ior a summer season; of the sails 1 


e, we will not fail to have on the Sunapee; of the 
m fish we will take; of the horseback rides and the 
;s scramble up Kearsage, and of the dinner on the 
ir top, where we will be as hungry as cubs, so that 
e- the dinner there shall be remembered our whole 
.11 life-time. 

le The elderly ladies came so early, because they 
le had been told on every hand that I am more than 
d ever like my mother. They wanted to see me, 
ie they said; and, when they saw me, the reminis- 
d cences came. 

y “The land!” said Mrs.Boynton, shaking her 
e little curls in a vigorous way, “ this house was 
i, like a palace in those days, and your mother was 
e like a queen. Everybody looked up to her. And 

e when old Governor Dinsmoor came into town_ 

e which was longer ago than you can remember, 
e Miss Caroline—he must come right here, be 
e lodged and fed here, because there was no other 
o house in town, public or private, good enough 
• for bim. I remember as if it were yesterday, a 
o great company went out to escort him into the 
b village, my husband among the rest. He and 
I others of his make were good enough for this 
s part of the business; and I suppose most of them 
; thought this part good enough for them. Mr. 
l Boynton didn’t, though; I didn’t. We were 
l always inclined to look higher; and now, as your 
1 uncle and aunt can tell you, Miss Caroline, we 
, do look higher; as high, I suppose, as anybody 
in town. We didn’t stay in Lowell three years 
for nothing, as you will believe, when you see 
I our altered style. But at the time I am speaking 
r of we could just stand back at the outside; and, 
once in a while, get a glimpse at the show. There 
were other out of-town folks here afcyour house 
1 beside the governor and his suite.^And I re¬ 
member seeing the Woodmans, and Cummings, 
and Spragues going in and out. These families 
and yours were very intimate at this time. I 
was going down by here, I remember, just at 
sundown, and they were all out in the yard 
together. The governor—a fine, portly-looking 
man—was standing talking with your mother 
and Dr. Cummings, close before one of the white 
rose-bushes; and he broke off a half-blown rose 
and some buds and leaves, and laid them among 
the braids of your mother* black, glossy hair. 

It made her look beautiful, I assure you; for she 
was dressed just right for it. She had on a black 
satin dress that would stand alone it was so rich 
—I dare say you or Augusta have the satin now; 
and her complexion was like yours; as white and 
fair as the white rose itself. Your mother was 
very merry that night-it was only two years 
before she died, three years before your father 
diecL I can remember her laugh now as plain 

TWo yestcrda r I heard it. 

There was a band of music here in the yard that 
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evening; and, along late, they went out to the 
roof of yonr house and played there. They heard 
the music distinctly over to your grandfather 
Bradshaw's. Your father was a grand-lookipg 
man. Re was a business man. It seemed as 
though half the village was gone when he died. 
But I declare! I must go. You must run in 
often, Caroline. The girls have got a piano, and 
paintings they did at New Hampton, where they 
almost graduated, and I don’t know what all to 
show you. And, look here,” lowering her voice 
aB she c$me nearer; “Andrew—you must re¬ 
member him; for you wore always together when 
you were children; he is in Lowell now, in trade, 
as I suppose your uncle’s folks have told you. 
Well, the girls are full of plans to get him up 
here, by-and-bye, after you have been over to 
your grandfather’s to stay awhile. They want 
him up here. They think something will come 
of it; but I shan’t tell you what, Miss Caroline 1” 
laughing and shaking her curls. “I shan’t tell 
you what; and I see by that, blush of yours that j 
I needn’t Good evening, Miss Caroline!—good 
evening!” 

Monday , July 1st. 

MyCousin Henry graduated last year at Dart¬ 
mouth. He reads law now with Uncle Harrison; 
comes over every day from grandfather’s for this 
purpose. He is a fine scholar; a grave, still, 
handsome man; with an air a good deal reserved, 
a little haughty, so that I do not like him. He 
does not like me, I fancy, as he had little to say 
to me, even while I was at grandfather’s, where 
we sat at the same table, and passed each other 
often. Laura is a dear girl of twenty, as fresh, 
modest, and charming as a spring flower. She 
and Henry have their home at grandfather’s since 
their mother died, three years ago. Their father 
has his mostly at Washington, when he is not 
away on his Indian agency, which often takes 
him to the West, where he is at present. 

The Boynton girls call often, and praise An- 
rew, and drag me over to their house, whether 
am willing or not; and come purposely after 
tea to take long walks with me. They say often 
to others “oh! Caroline and we are very inti¬ 
mate. There isn’t a day that we are not together 
somewhere. That is, when she is here at her 
uncle s. We are going to send for Andrew when 
8 0 8 done running over to her grandfather’s so 
often, naughty girl that she is! He’ll be de- 
ghted with the rambles we have, and all that.” 
It is for those Boynton girls to demonstrate 
ow meagre is wealth when the heart is poor, 
and how worthless all the lessons of the schools, 
* cn they just roll over the tongue a few times 
and then are gone. It seems to me that every 
.uy, every hour of their lives, is without one 
flmgle, lofty, beneficial endeavor. It troubles me 
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that I must WPso much with them; for I feel it 
dragging mejlown. It need not, I suppose. I 
suppose I ought to have so much of the divine, 
Christ-like life in my breast, that I might inter¬ 
pose words of gentleness and wisdom, now and 
then, and to win them on to better thoughts and 
ways. 

I shall go over to grandfather’s to-morrow, 
where I need neither see them nor hear Andrew 
Boynton’s praises sung for a whole week. And 
my little Cousin Jemmy, the full-moon faced boy 
who sits now at my feet, watching to see me 
throw pen, and pen-wiper away, he shall go with 
me. I can get along better with my stiff Cousin 
Henry if Jemmy goes like a wild thing from one 
to the other, and through the rooms. 

The 6th. 

I have told Cou^jn Laura that I do not like 
Henry; that I do not find it easy getting along 
with him; and that I fear I never shall. She was 
sorry. But she looked up out of her momentary 
regret with a smile; and said—“you will like 
him, Caroline, when you know him better. Every 
body likes him. I don’t know another person in 
the world who has so many friends.” Hei£h-ho! 
I wonder if anybody else is troubled as I am with 
people they cannot, make what effort they will, 
thoroughly like; and to whom they cannot by 
any earthly or heavenly means be thoroughly in¬ 
different. 

He—Henry I mean—helps grandfather and 
the troop of work people make hay now a part 
of every day. It is his part to manage the oxen 
and hay-cart, because he is not so strong as the 
rest. And while they stand on th£ lawn, and he 
drinks his milk, or his cold water within, and 
chats a little with grandmother and Laura, I like 
to slip out through the front door, and breaking 
hastily some roses and asparagus in the yard, 
hang them on the yokes of the creatures and 
about the cart. I am back into the house before 
he has time to get out. I will not stay to see 
how he likes it; I will not trouble myself enough 
about what he likes for this. And yet, in sober 
truth, I do trouble myself. I gather currants for 
the table, thinking—“ this will make Henry’s 
breakfast taste good; he eats so little!” And 
when I put flowers in the vases, I think, as I 
group them—“this will please Henry. He wont 
say anything praising them or me; but I shall see 
his eyes kindle as they linger on them.” This 
provokes me that I must be continually thinking 
of him, when in reality I do not like him. It 
makes me, as it were, his slave, and spoils all the 
grace and comfort of my action. I would gladly 
be his cousin, as James says, “in a thoroughly 
divine way,” serving him in any spontaneous 
manner as the free air and the birds do. As the 
child Jemmy does. He runs over the haystackB 
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ohasing grasshoppers; rides in tfcw empty cart, 
end on the high loads; goes wild with pleasure, 
and carries laughter wherever he goes. 

The 10M. 

Laura and I rode over to the village last even¬ 
ing to bring Henry from the office. 

“And so you don’t like me very well, Caro¬ 
line,’’ said Henry, as soon a9 we were seated in 
the carriage. He gathered the reiDs with a look 
half gay, half serious. 

“Not very well—nor you me, I fancy,” I an¬ 
swered, in the same vein. 

“No—not very well; but I would like to like 
you. See that bird I Hear him! I don’t know 
any sound on earth so sweet.” He meant the 
bobalink, that with his joy-craved “ting a ling- 
ling-ling,” sailed slowly, albeit with fast-flitting 
wings over the strawberry fiqld. 

Somehow I liked him better for the few sin¬ 
cere, impulsive words he had spoken. I still 
like him better; I think he likes me better. He 
looked quietly in my eyes many times while we 
were at breakfast. He lingered near me awhile 
after it was over. We disputed about the Ad¬ 
ministration; and I followed him to the door for 
the sake of hearing the last word. I got it by 
darting back into the house directly I had said, 
“no! and your saying that only proves that you 
don’t know so much about politics as I do.” 

I heard him laugh; but, as I was out of his 
sight, he did not reply. I was right glad to have 
the last word. Grandmother and Laura were 
glad. Grandfather took his hat to go, as he said 
to Jemmy, who was laughing with the rest, 
“the way with the women folks, ain’t it my 
boy Jemmy? They always manage in some way 
to get the last word.” I 

“Us, grandpa,” replied Jemmy. And he slid I 
«p to grandfather with a look of half doubt, half 
defiance at us “women folks.” 

But grandmother hud only to show him her 
good smile, Laura to pelt him a little with pieklcd : 
grspes, and I to take him daneing around the 
table, and wo were on velvet again. 

We called at Uncle Harrison's last eyening, and 
were ®° ynt0 “ 8 came fl °<*fog in until they 

fort h .1 w ” ear being oarried off 4 

feet by them. When would I come beck to the 

TheTh rf * 7 . * WWIe ’ “ WCek ’ Say? they ! 
They had just got a letter from Lowell; could I 

ntrZZ r nt * “* Ah -.l>utindeed! I could 
about 71 n° ® uess w i ,at things were in it 

guess thrt T°l Brad9haw - Leonid 
Mr Bom." a?”’ Boynton shook her curls and 
Mr Boynton h„ sides as this went on. ..Never 

fog me fom"l-’ ^ ^ a ° ! " * a ’ d 

W o\,d be“L?h 3 e :,r cHn - “ Th ° 

thincs said nhn t 1 * l6y coul<J have 88 nice 
things said about them by-by Henry, here, for 1 


- < instance.” Angelina sneered a little and tossed 
, her head. Adaline laughed, blushed, hid her 
j face, after having covered her father’s mouth a 
| moment with her hand, and said—“oh, pa! you 
naughty man you! I declare, I’ll be mad if you 
say another word.” 

“Yes, you say so. But we all know that you 
1 like well enough all that is said to you about the 
beaux; especially about one of the beaux just 
now not far off.” This gave occasion to fresh 
; blushes, laughter, and expostulation. When it 
was over he turned to me, saying—“be neigh¬ 
borly, Caroline! be neighborly! come in any time 
and take a ride with the girls in the new car¬ 
riage. You haven’t seen it yet. Andrew sent 
i it last week, from Lowell. Ha, ha! You must 
try it, and see how you like it.” He then turned 
to Uncle Harrison and resumed his conversation 
with him on the speediest ways of money getting. 
Of all the methods he had tried, the man un- 
blushingly declared, the best was putting the 
| little he had out of his hands and going into 
| bankruptcy as he did before he went to Lowell, 
j I was glad to see that uncle only nodded his head 
at this proposition, looking very grave. 

“To be sure, it was a bad job failing in that 
way,” continued Mr. Boynton, a little embar¬ 
rassed by uncle’s manner, “but there was no 
other way. I had held on as long as I could. 

I couldn’t have paid more than ten cents on a 
doll nr, if I bad given up every cent I had in the 
world, every single cent.” 

“Even this would have been something for Dr. 
Cummings. He was your security to a consi¬ 
derable amount, I believe.” 

“Yes; two thousand dollers,” replied he,look¬ 
ing ashamed, or vexed, or in some other way 
discomfited. “But I couldn’t pay it! I’ve told 
the doctor and others who meddled with what 
didn’t concern them, that I couldn’t. He is no 
poorer for my going into bankruptcy, and I am 
a gTeat deal richer. But there is no help for it. 
It is the way the world goes. First one at the 
top of the ladder, and then another. The doctor 
had his day: he must let me have mine now, 
whether he is willing or not.” 

I am sure I hate Dr. Cummings,” interposed 
Angeliue, who, having seen me listening to them 
instead of herself, had turned her ear to the con¬ 
clusion. “ Going over our heads as he does, and 
he as poor as Job’s turkey 1 We, none of us have 
the least patience! As for Andrew, he wont take 
any notice of him, any way!” 

“No! that he wont!” exclaimed Adaline. 
‘He s above it! Did you ever see, Mrs. Brnd- 

* HT hi8 . ! Utle * irls «ince their 
er died ? It s positively ridiculous! po often 
with dirty frocks and faces!” 

“Poor young things!” said Aunt Agno», with 
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a sorrowful face. “I pity them! it was so dif¬ 
ferent while their mother lived, although in the 
last years of her life they were poor and she a 
rick woman. I wish Mrs. Means would manage 
to keep them in a little better order for the doc¬ 
tor’s sake. I know he is often troubled about it. 
But I suppose the poor woman does the best she 
can. She isn’t very strong; and .it is a great 
care and labor for her.” 

“I suppose so,” replied Angeline, without ap¬ 
pearing to have really heard what aunt said. “I 
should think the doctor’s rich uncle in Boston 
would be ashamed! Rich as an old Jew, and not 
doing a single thing for the doctor, or any other 
relative, they say, but the nephew, Augustus' 
Cnmmings, the young minister, you know. The 
old man has educated him, and done everything 
for him; and will end, I suppose, by giving him 
all he’s got.” 

“And if he does, the young minister will 
keep it. I’ll warrant you,” said Mr. Boynton, 
tipping his head knowingly. “He’ll hold the 
money-bags tight enough, and keep preaching 
every Sunday to his people, that they must sell 
all they’ve got and buy souls with it.” 

‘‘Now that’s wicked, father!” said Mrs. Boyn-; 
ton, with affected chiding; “Caroline wont like 
to hear you say such things; and I’m sure I 
don t. But about the old man’s giving his money 
to Augustus Cummings, you see if he gives it to j 
him. \ ou see if he don’t get mad about some¬ 
thing just before he dies, and make a will, and 
five all he’8 got to the missionaries. *Tis 

e way such cross, rich old fellows are apt to 
do.” 

Well, if he does do it, nobody has any busi¬ 
ness to blame us for the doctor’s being poor, or 
anybody but the old uncle himself!” said Ange- 
me. it belongs to him, and not to pa, not to 
P ft ‘ ® Dr. Cummings up.” 

“I guess it does!” rang Adaline’s voice. “I 
guess it does! Ices, indeed! I guess it does!” 
and groaned the others. 
made n ° re ^ y ’ ^ut they might have read 
tJ ^ U “ tl . ty of disapprobation in our looks, if 

7 a given themselves a moment to that Wind 

his fin/** L SaW that Henry was ready t0 sna P 
once sn 1 6t \ at them a11 * Laura » " ho had not 

cheeks P ° k The ha i d T™ heP ****’ ftnd glowing 

Lau ,T doctor8 Httle girls are Cousin 

herniM ar n 8 8, She takes them lovingly to 

‘^^^“dwherevershemeets^em. 

got a fin he -° f the girla U i8 ~“ Laura * 1 >vo 

it is” t”" hld m m J hand for you. Guess what 

the child aUni PUrposely 8 ue8se8 wrong to give 

!, v hlldren dement. “ A dandelion.” 

“ A a 8 ain guess again.” 

A thistle flower.” 

“Ba! no; yoa must guess once more.” 


Then Laura guessed—“a pink;” and a pink it 
generally is. 

Clara, who is ten years old, and who has beau¬ 
tiful tastes, which, by the way, are often disturbed 
by the kind of toilet Mrs. Means makes up for 
her, touches Laura on her hand or arm, and asks 
her in whispers if her hair ribbons are right; if 
she liked that great, thick cope on such a young 
girl as she is, and on such a warm day. She 
begs her to tie her bonnet-strings a little tighter, 
so that her head need not turn in it, as it is apt 
to do after Mrs. Means ties it. I have seen the 
doctor watching how things went between them. 
Once I am sure I saw tears in his eyes; and often 
I have seen a look as if he would willingly go on 
his knees before Laura and his girls, and take 
them together to his heart. 

He is a tall man of easy manners, with a fresh 
and a pleasant face. Or, this is his habitual ex¬ 
pression. One often sees him looking pale and 
discouraged, and very 9ad. Laura has her eye 
on him when he is in this mood, and sighs if he 
sighs; but directly says cordial and pleasanjt 
things to him, until he smiles and comes to 
her side, when she is so gentle, so happy, so 
womanly! She would mavry him if he were to 
offer himself, poor as he is, heavy as her toils 
and cares would be; nay, because he is poor, and 
has need of her in his house. But the poor, dear 
child must not do this, unless she will allow me 
—good! if she will take him in his poverty, they 
shall find that a kind fairy comes in among the 
wedding guests, and leaves a generous dowry 
under the bride’s pillow. 

I hear Henry singing. I shall go down and 
ask him if he was not wishing to see me; if he 
is not glad that I have come. 

Wednesday, the 11 th. 

Yes; he was glad! downright glad! ho said. 
He was tired of those everlasting law-books. I, 
too, looked tired. Would I not then go and take 
a long, quick walk with him over the hills? I 
wos glad to go; Laura was glad to see us go; but 
she would not accompany us. She would rather 
stay and shade her tower; for, as she has leisure 
in these days, I teach her landscape-painting. 
She went with us across the lawn, repeated grand¬ 
mother’s charges about our being back in season 
for supper, kissed us, and then ran back singing 
to her work. 

“It makes the poor child very happy having 
you here with her,” said Henry, ns we went on 
our way. “And to see that you are beginning 
to like me better; you do like me better, don’t 
you, Caroline?” 

“Yes, a great <feal!” replied I, meeting quietly 
his honest, good-natured look. “ And you, Cousin 
Henry?” 

“I like you vastly now; but at first-” 
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“ How was it at first? Let me hear about it.” 

“At first I thought you cold and arbitrary. I 
am never pleased with a woman of this character. 
But we must walk faster, cousin mine! See!” 
showing me his watch. “A quarter to six. We 
will walk two miles out. Can you, and be back j 
at six, so that grandmother's tea need not wait l 
for us?” I 

“Yes; try me.” 

But Henry himself grew pale, and his breath j 
almost went out of him with the ropid walking. > 
He was grave and thoughtful to find how little 
strength he has; but it did not last. He soon 
forgot it in his enjoyment of the loitering pace, j 
the shade of the old woods that lay along our j 
way, and the singing of the great multitude of 
birds. 

Our walk ended with my starting to run away I 
from him on reaching the lawn, that I might be 
the first in the house. But whew! He went by 
me with graceful leaps, and was spreading his 
arms in the door to keep me out, before 1 was I 
half way across the lawn. The feat pleased i 
grandfather, who greatly enjoys all Henry’s vie- j 
tories over us “ women folks.” 

How good it was coming to the supper-table 
after the invigorating walk. The little hot bis¬ 
cuit with cream in them, the strawberries and I 
sugar, the new, sweet butter, and the cold cus¬ 
tards—how good they were, all of them!—but 
none of them so good to me as it was to see that 
Henry ate them with exquisite relish, laughing 
heartily the meantime at grandfather's lively 
stories. \ 


Friday , 13 th. 

Letters came from Augusta and her husband. 
“No Augustus Cummings jet,” Augusta writes. 
“And the reason is the Newells have failed, and 
the house here has gone with the rest. The 
affairs of this world go crazily, don’t they, Cud? 
I often wonder if there isn’t some hidden method 
of malting them go better. It appears to me 
there ought to.be. If there isn’t, if there mu>t 
always be as much trouble and fuss of one sort 
and another as there is now, I don’t know why 
the world should have been made, or the people 
that are in it. I confess I think better daily of 
your life up there. Eating strawberries and 
white sugar and cream, picking peas and shell- 
ing them, eatmg cucumbers from the vines direct, 
and helping grandmother and the rest churn—I 
confess this seems comfortable. But then I sup- 

else onlvm “ 0t Uf ‘ after all; or 

,. . y ake U P the material part of life, unless 

heaven br mething tba in "« Ah! 

of us' O **11 T aU ’ ani1 make something nobler 
of us! or, all but you and Otway. You and hi 

a8 1 ““ wel1 baar * ta! y u 
U 1 gr ° W battM way. But this I shall 


I say—heaven help me and Abby Rogers to be a 
little less vain, and simple, and good-for nothing, 
for I am so dissatisfied with myselfl 

“Love for thee, darling, and for all the rest in 
that house and in Uncle Harrison’s, 

From theirs and thine, 

Augusta.” 

Dear Augusta! and yet it is good for her that 
she hungers and thirsts after a better life, after 
righteousness. It has been said by one who has 
thought much on life—“if nature perfectly satis¬ 
fied me, if society perfectly justified me; if my 
relations to the one brought me no consciousness 
of disease, and my relations to the other no con¬ 
sciousness of sin; then I should be forever con¬ 
tent to feed upon honey, and bask in the smile 
of my fellows, ignoring God, ignoring destiny.” 
One may willingly suffer dissatisfaction and pain 
in one’s poverty and sin, if. thereby the sin and 
poverty will go, and God’s blessedness come into 
their place. 

I can hear Henry’s hoe moving in the garden. 
Early as it is in the day this is a sign that his 
brain is already tired. He is not well; I see this 
even plainer and plainer. He could not walk 
with Laura and me, last evening, because he ftlt 
so languid, and because the dews chill him. He 
came out, however, a little way to meet us on our 
return; and had delicate hard-hack-flowers in 
his hands, gathered by the way. These he placed 
in our braids, the purple in Laura’s, the white in 
mine. He smiled and inquired about our walk; 
but I saw that he had tears in his eyes. Poor 
Henry!—poor Henry I keep saying in my heart. 
I sometimes fear that he will droop and die by 
the way, just when his feet have reached the 
temple, and his hand is stretched out for entrance. 
God forbid! this I feel I could not well bear. He 
has “only been studying too hard,” be and Dr. 
Cummings both say when they are questioned. 
“ A little relaxation and good company will set 
all right.” I trust they do not deceive themselves 
and us. 

Tuesday , 17/A. 

He is better-day, so that we sing again in 
whatever part of the house we are. 

For the rest, the Boyntons and others walk or 
ride over to see us—especially the Boyntons. 
And especially the Boyntons are dying, as they 
constantly affirm, because I do not go back to 
the village. They have forty plans, all of them 
perfectly delightful, they say; and, among the 
rest, one for a great party at their house. They 
only wait for me to be back there; for not until 
I return to the village will “somebody else” 
come up. “Er! they can’t wait!” they say, 
shaking themselves from head to foot. 

The doctor will ride over this afternoon, bring- 
m his children with him. Laura goes singing 
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and in smiles as she helps grandmother and Nancy 
make the old-fashioned cnp-cakes, of which the 
doctor is so fond, and tarts and cookies for the 
children. The best in the house grandmother 
and Cousin Laura will bring forward for the good 
man and his motherless ones, who now in their 
comparative poverty and their inefficient house¬ 
keeping have so few “creature comforts.” Once 
it was very different there, grandmother says. 
Once they had as good a table as any family in 
town; and people went and came, always Bure of 
a welcome. The elder Boynton gave them the 
first blow; the younger Boynton the second; and 
ever since that time things have seemed to go 
wrong. The doctor drove here and there to re¬ 
trieve his losses, if possible, until in his over¬ 
action and anxiety his health gave way; and for 
a year he had no income whatever. The doctor’s 
wife had been in bad health for years; still, in 
the way of reducing their expenditures, they gave 
up their maid, greatly as they needed her with 
their young family. In this way Mrs. Cummings 
overtasked her strength. Her health utterly 
failed; and after a year of helpless suffering she 
lay down to the rest of the grave. 

* And this was the work of the Boyntons. 
Heavens, how I despise them! a thousand times 
more than I do the vilest worm that crawls. 
For the poor, half-naked man who takes that 
which does not of law belong to him, lest be and 
his starve, I have compassion, charity; but none 
for the Boyntons, or for any others like them. 
But no one who believes in a God everywhere, 
in the heart of every man, approving or con¬ 
demning hia life, can envy them. Dr. Cummings 
does not envy them, nor has he reason; for, 
compared with them, he is a happy man in the 
noblest sense. He has a far-seeing, loving heart, 
that would not wrong another .or ten worlds like 
this; and what is far more difficult than this, 
that can suffer wrong and still keep its patience, 
its good-will, its trust in God and the right. He 
is universally respected. Ev.en the Boyntons, 
with their arrogance of wealth, look up to him 
Tom a great way below, although all with sneers 
und head-tossings. 

Evening. 

Just over the hill, in a little, brown house close 
® e road-side, there lives a poor widow, who 
C es °ut the substance yielded by her thrifty 
garden, by going into several families in the 
^ age washing. As we were all sitting together 
*^ ernoon » heard slow, shuffling* steps, 
parlo k QGW 10 k° hers, approaching the 

‘‘Miss Bradshaw,” said she. We looked 
around and eaw her standing in the door, with 
B ^ r e ^ e9 j ® xe( * appealingly on grandmother. “ I 

oohhCt a come this artemune, Miss Bradshaw, 


bein’ as ye had company here; but I’ve got 
started for the village on business; an’ I want 
ye ter come out here a minute; an’ you too, 
’squire, if ye will. 

They both started with her for the dining¬ 
room; and I heard her say farther on her way— 
“I wanted ye ter look over this bill, if ye will. 
Fer them ’ere Boyntons ’re goin’ fer ter try ter 
cheat me out o’ four shillin-an’-sixpence fer 
washin* fer ’em. I thought it was too bad!” 

Henry frowned on hearing this; but imme¬ 
diately went on with me showing the pictures 
of the “Penny Magazine” to Charles and Clara. 
Meanwhile, at the farther side of the large room, 
before a window that opened upon the garden, 
stood Dr. Cummings and Laura side by side. 
They were talking earnestly; and for some time 
seemed not to notice the lively little Jane, who 
kept dancing about them, every now and then 
flinging her arms around them both, hugging 
them closely together. 

“Laura! Laura! you don’t know who’s got 
you and papa,” said the girl, holding them in 
the tight embrace. They both looked down on 
her and smiled. They both put out a hand to 
lay it on her head; it happened, therefore, that 
when Laura’s hand lay on the golden locks of 
the child, the doctor’s lay on Laura’s. “I’m 
going to keep you and papa just so always, 
Laura!” pursued Jane, with her beautiful face 
upturned to theirs, and still embracing them. 

Again were the doctor and Laura moved by the 
same impulse at the same moment. They both 
stooped to kiss the upturned face, and so it hap¬ 
pened that they were not far from kissing each 
other. At this moment Clara called Jane to us; 
and I heard the doctor say—“would that the 
poor child might do as she threatens; that she 
might Keep you and her papa always together.” 
Laura did not speak. Nor did I dare to look 
up; but I fancied that I heard her heart beating. 
“ But I am too old and too poor to be thinking 
of such happiness,” sighed he, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“Too old and too poor!” repeated Laura, with 
a hesitating, agitated voice. 

“Yes; I mean I am too old and too poor to 
hope that one so young and happy as yourself, 
will come and be a mother to my children, and a 
companion to me. But I do sometimes dream of 
such things; and, while it lasts, I am happy.” 

Little Laura’s heart was plainly m a sad 
flutter. Her bosom heaved, her cheeks were in 
a glow, and her eyes were bent low, veiled by the 
long lashes. The doctor looked dawn on her 
face. He too, I saw, was intensely agitated. 
“You will not despise me for my dream, Laura?” 
pursued he inquiringly, and as if he must know 
how to interpret Laura’s emotion. 
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“ No,” replied she, in soft, thrilling tones. 

I heard no more that was said; for the grand¬ 
parents came in, and soon supper was on the 
table. But I saw that the doctor was thoughtful, 
although he compelled himself to talk; and that 
Laura was excited, and that she committed blun¬ 
ders in waiting upon the guests. 

The im. 

It will he as my father and our grand-parents, 
and Henry and you say about it,” Laura said, 
last evening, when I spoke to her of the doctor’s 
proposals. She blushed and laughed a little, but 
with tears in her eyes; and would go no farther 
than this—“it will be as you all say. This is 
what I have said to the doctor.” 

“And will he write to your father?” 

“Yes; to-morrow.” 

“And speak with our grand-parents and 
Henry ?” 

“les; to-morrow. And to-morrow we will 
talk it all over, dear Caroline. But to-night, my 
head is so confused!” 

Evening. 

The doctor called to-day on his way to a pa¬ 
tent in the west part of the town. Laura looked 
down on her sewing, breathing heavily and irre¬ 
gularly. The doctor stood near her—he was in 
haste and could not sit-looking down on her 
gentle face, her busy fingers, as he talked with 
the rest about the weather. He seemed to have 
few clear ideas on the subject, however; and, at 
length, suddenly abandoning it, he said—“come 
g-rls, get your bonnets, both of yon, and ride a 

good 80 WUh “ e: ‘ hB Kalk back wiiI do you 

We ran for our bonnets; and were already in 
the chaise putting them on, when the doctor 
came to the door, attended by our grand-parents. 
They always get as much of his friendly talk 
as possible, by going with him to the door, chat- 
ung while he is taking his place in the carriage, 
not unfrequently calling out the “good morn’ 

tte laI th V‘ E 'T 1 CTening ’” Wh6n he ia acr098 
tiie lawn and in the road. 

Now. the doctor is a tall, broad man; his 

whenV 8 1 h T a Ter7 narr ° W Chaisa ' 90 ^at 
when his portly figure showed itself in the door- 

IfThe *7 “, f , °° ke ' 3 d ° Wn on tha ®«e bit 
of the seat we left unfilled, and then, with quick 

inquiring glances, in each other’s fa™ Grand’ 

ssrci 

carriage Ust bv ? ^aT* {aTtbeT baok iat o the 
ing the wheel. ^ thejr 9bould be Bw ccp- 

how D her^„Td“aL m g ltrs be fi^n <1 “ 

“what will you do* 8 Se !’ ,be carna 8 c . 

Can’t you make a m «e ,1 ’" r ’ 9 “ l the 9eat! 

rn 1 more room f °r the doc- 

»g Try and see if you can’t?” 


We tried our best. We gathered our clothes 
■ close, we tipped ourselves off each way, laughing 
> with the rest, when we saw that with all we 
could do there was not room enough for one-half 
; of Dr - Cummings. He, by-the-bye, did not look 
in the least concerned. He laughed as heartily 
as any one, putting on his gloves in the mean¬ 
time. 

“ The women-folks must wear so many petti¬ 
coats now-adnys, there is no such thing as finding 
room anywhere for them,” said grandfather, still 
laughing. “We must go edgewise, making our¬ 
selves as thin as a pan-cake. I’ll leave it to you, 
doctor.” 

“ It is just as you say, Esquire Bradshaw,” 
replied the doctor, making his way into the 
chaise. “ And so this one of the women-folks”— 
gathering Laura into his arms, and taking her 
seat—“this little thing mustn’t complain if I— 
there; here we ore; room enough; plenty room 
enough. Good morning, Mrs. Bradshaw ! Good 
morning, Esquire.” 

Will it be believed ? The doctor had “ the little 
thing” fairly established on one knee—with her 
back toward me, so that I could not see what 
sort of a face she put upon the matter. She 
coughed, however, as did the doctor. She did 
not talk much; but the doctor kept up a vigorous 
chat with me. At length he put the reins into 
Laura’s hands; and then, still talking with me, 
he encircled her form with his arm, drawing her 
closer to him, that she might find herself supr 
ported by his broad chest. 

“There, that is it; that is comfortable,” said 
he, looking into her face with infinite tenderness. 

When the time came that we must turn back, 
he sighed that he must part with us; put out 
both hands to take Laura out; one, only, to help 
me. He clearly thinks me of very little conse¬ 
quence in comparison with Cousin Laura. 

Laura! exclaimed I, finding that she made 
her way homeward, without being inclined to 
talk with me. 

“Wbat, Caroline ?” 

I am going to tell Henry that the doctor was 
near eating you up.” 

No answer came. She still trudged on, with 
eyes on the ground. 

“lam going to tell him that he all but kissed 
you.” 

Now she laughed. But she looked honestly as 
a child in my face and said—“I shan’t care if 
you do. I like the doctor as well- a great deal 
belter than I do my own father. I am less afraid 
of him If he were to quite kiss me, I should 
know that it was all right, because he did it. I 
wouldn t care if you, and Henry, and all the 
^orld, or , a t least, all the good and friendly part 
of it, were looking on to see." 
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Thus wns I brought to let my weapons fall, 
because she could in no way be made to close 
with me. She was the dullest companion one 
ever had; unless one has had the bad luck, 
sometime, to be walking two miles with a lady 
as much in love as Cousin Laura. I was glad 
to get home. Especially glad I was, when we 
reached the lawn, to see Henry coming away 

I along on the straight road. He was just returning 
from the office. 

“Ah! there is dear, good Henry coming!” 
exclaimed I, joyfully. “ I shall go and meet 
him; will you go?” 

“ No; we have already walked so far' I will 
go in and see how it is in the house,” replied 
she, not half so glad to see Henry as I was. I 
can see that Dr. Cummings fills her heart more 
and more. I don’t know wlint Henry and I will 
do for room there, if things go on long in this 
way. 

f “This is a good one!” said be, with a kindling 

face, as, with his hand out, he stepped forward 
the length of the reins to meet me. “I was 
thinking about you,” he added. He took his 
place beside me, letting the reins lie on the 
horse’s back, that he might go step-and step. 

“ What were you thinking about me? That I 
am an idle thing, running out to meet you when¬ 
ever yon come, glad as if you had been gone 
three months, instead of three hours?” 

“ Not this. I was thinking that you are a dear, 

I good girl; and that I am glad you came up here 
this summer. I am thankful to know you better,” 
he continued with filling eyes—“ that I love you, 
and you me. If I live it will help me through 
many a struggle, and if I die it will be a dear 
thing, a dear thing, knowing that you will often 
think of me, and will by-and-bye meet me there.” 
He raised his finger and his eyes upward, with 
the beautiful and solemn look of an angel. 

I caught his hand and brought it hastily down 
with both my own; for his words, and, above all, 
18 manner, brought back the old prophetic fear, 
M ^ ^ ^ere a blow, and made me half beside 
myself. “ I can have y 0U 8a y suc h things ^ 
me, Henry!” said I. “Remember! I can’t any 
Way bear it!” 

. hissed my hand, looked with gentle eyes 
in my face a moment, and then abruptly changed 
e subject by asking if that was Laura he saw 
eave me at the house. I told him in a few hur¬ 
led words for we were already near the house 
of our ride with the doctor. He smiled at my 
alf-sincere, half-laughing complaint, that, inch 
7 inch, the doctor is crowding me out of my 
place in Laura’s heart. 

‘At any rate I shan’t complain of this if it 
oes one good thing,” said Henry, extending his 
hands to help me out 


“What is that?” I asked. 

“If it sends you away to me, as it has done 
this morning.” I returned his smile with one as 
cordial; the light pressure of his hand, with one 
a little lighter, if I mistake not, and came into 
the house. 

Henry has been cheerful, often gay, since the 
morning. His words did not probably mean so 
much as I fancied. I presume that he has an 
occasional impression that he will die early; an 
impression not at all rare in highly imaginative, 
not very strong and well young persons. They 
desire death when they are so weary, and the 
way before them looks so long and toilsome; 
and this yearning is the low knell of prophecy to 
them. 

The 2oth. 

Letters came last evening from Uncle George, 
and from Augusta. Uncle George “will give his 
daughter away with pleasure to one of his ear¬ 
liest and most esteemed friends.” Over this 
Laura is tearful and excited, but, withal, very 
happy. As for the doctor, he takes strong steps, 
as if new life were in him. Augusta “will 
gladly see mo at Roxbury next week; for on 
Wednesday she will give a fete to our city 
friends and the elite of that place, out in the 
grove. And she cannot live without me! Iam 
indispensbile! I must take formal leave of my 
rusticity on leaving New London; for a succes¬ 
sion of gala days will follow; not one of which 
can go on prosperously without me.” We afe 
all very sober and. still over this. No one says 
to me—“don’t go!” but I can see what a dis¬ 
appointment would be here in my place if I 
were to go. And I yet feel all the time that I 
ought to go on Agusta’s account. 

The 27th. 

• “I hope you will make up your mind not to 
go to Roxbury, Caroline,” said dear, old grand¬ 
father this evening, as he took his seat with us. 
“You will be as happy here.” 

“And God knows how much happier we shall 
all be, if she stays,” said Henry, taking a few 
steps away. 

“Yes, do stay, dear!” chimed in grandmother, 
nestling close to me, and looking coaxingly in my 
face. “Laura will marry Dr. Cummings; and 
you must stay here to go like a singing bird from 
house to house. I desire nothing better than this. 
What say you, Laurtf ?” 

“That I desire nothing better,” answered 
Laura, laughing, but with eyes full of tears 
nevertheless. 

“And what does Caroline say?” asked Henry, 
after a pause, in which I thought intently on 
what I would do. 

“ That I would rather remain here, and put 
the flowers in Laura’s hair; and then, when Bhe 
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is in another home, to be here with you, Henry, 
and with our dear grand-parents.” 

Now we were all near weeping. Henry stood 
by my chair a moment, and then walked away 
to a window, without speaking. Grandmother 
looked lovingly in my face; and, with a quiver¬ 
ing chin and husky voice, said—“yes, Caroline, 
this is what I thought you would say. I thought 
you would like best, here, where it is so quiet; 
and so I’ve told Henry all the time. You always 
did love to be here when you were a child. 
\ou remember it, father?” appealing to grand¬ 
father, who had been making vigorous work of > 
wiping his nose, clearing his throat, and wheeling l 
his chair so that his face would be turned away. I 


“ Yes, I guess I do remember it! She was a 
dear little thing! And there is another thing I 
remember, and would remember, as long as I re - 
member anything; and this is, that there are no 
two old, almost worn-out creatures in the wAole 
world, that have so much to be thankful for as 
we have, mother. We have each other down to 
this late stage of our journey, and these three 
good grandchildren to be like our children to us. 
If they can be contented with us, I don’t know 
of one thing more that we ought to ask.” 

I must go to the village ere long to remain 
awhile, for good Aunt Agnes begins to think that 
I care nothing about them or their house, since I 
stay away so long. (to be continued.) 


UNSEEN BELLS. 


BY MBS. A. F. LAW. 


Musing fancy sounds the ringing 
Of unnumbered, unseen bells, 

Some with notes of joy vibrating, 

Some resounding dirge-like knells; 

And they urge—with ceaseless measure— 

That a mingled web is life; 

Bright the threads that deck the surface. 

Whilst the woof with “grey” is rife. 

In a dwelling rude and lowly, kneel, a form in earnest 
prayer; 

Wt T t ZT n ' aTe0 -els 

^ frX'o2— 

Pale and livid-see it shudder, as it feel, the death 
dew—cold. 

yain iove-" rPliCaUne Tain the of 

For the soul hath burst it, bondage, and ascends to 
courts above. 

Har wu h u ruiu:i:r breaking> 8ound th ° 

,01 to s „b i r.d t moai eep kewttili,,ga ° f the 

Enter yonder lofty dwelling! View the gay and 
motley throng! J 

“"*?* b 7 U of , thri »ing laughter! List the 
melody of song! 

B ° m izz Xu^r ng nghti7 - ** 

H 7‘”o"suu wMeh d a :;r 0 t P r 8king ' anguishcd 

'VetWn'teauT® g ° bIe ‘ fi " ed fr ° m ° Dt 

But ^ «- 

Now again we hear the H„' • , 

unseen bell, ngl “ g of each MMen, 

And rude tones of j- 

breeze, swelh 8 d ‘‘ C ° rd 00 th » —night 


Round the Eucharistic altar gather forms with 
roverent mien; 

By the wings of Faith uprising, on their Saviour’s 
breast they lean; 

And upon, and all around them, rests an undisturbed 
calm; 

While each soul, with inward trembling, breathes a 

, penitential psalm. 

| Here the fairy heart is strengthened! Here the 
< bruised reed is bound! 

Here the spiritual “manna” and the “living streams” 
are found! 

Pealing forth exulting measures now resound the 
unseen bells. 

And Divine Denunciation—chime they in their 
echoing swells. 

In his purple robe of greatness rests the man of 
untold wealth; 

Whilst in meanest garb another thanks the Lord for 
life and health. 

Alternating ehades enfold ns! Riche, swiftly flee 
away— % 

And the golden ingots gather round the spurned of 
yesterday. 

Some enshrine a faded chaplet; other, clasp . 
blooming flower; 

Some are crouching to their masters; other, wield 
the rod of power. 

Sad and changeful is the accent sounding now upon 
the air; 

This the burden it keep, tclling-we Time’s change, 
too must share. 

Thus we seem to list the ringing 
Of unnumbered, unseen bells- 
Some with notes of joy vibrating, 

• Some resounding dirge-like knells; 

And they nrge-with ceaseless measure- 
innt a mingled web is life- 

B wS‘l‘! 1 !a tread8 tha ‘ deck ,ha 

Whdst the woof with “grey" i» rife. 
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THE LILY OF L- 


A STORY OF NEW YEAR’S EYE. 


BY J. T. TBOWBBIDOE. 


Never shall I forget the last New Tear’s Eve , heart—who hod cruelly engaged herself for an- 
I passed in the village of D-. Even at this! other scene of pleasure, although she knew I ex¬ 

day, the strange and terrible event, which has \ pected her to go with me to the ball, I was the 
impressed indelibly upon my soul the memory of “bachelor” of the company; all my companions 
that night, haunts my imagination in the dark being provided with partners. To conceal the 


mid-winter hours, and not unfrequently disturbs 
my dreams. I have often thought it singular, 
that it is only at the close of the year—in the 
dull and dreary December—that these recollec¬ 
tions force themselves upon me with any degree 
of force. It must be something in the association 
of the season with the incident Whatever it 
may be, it is that something which impels me at 
this moment to look back with memory fresh and 
strong to that fearful night, and relate its story. 

It was the night of the thirty-first of December. 
There was to be a grand ball at P-, a village j 


-O’—'* - y » village 

eleven miles from L-; youth and pleasure 

meeting to dance at the funeral of the old year, 
and to welcome with hilarious mirth the birth of 
the new. 

A considerable party of young people in L-, 

early made preparations to attend this ball. I 
was one of a company of six gentlemen—ns boys 
advanced in their teens like to be called—who 
c artered a large sleigh, to be drawn by four 
splendid black horses, and to be driven by. the 

celebrated horse-tamer, F-, (so well known in 

» and who may be still living there) whose 
services we considered ourselves fortunate in 
having secured. 

It was just seven o’clock in the evening, when 
havin 8 faithfully picked up our party in 
J^erent parts of the village, we set out from 
The air was bitter cold; the glowing 
conste ations twinkled with unsurpassed bril- 
“ n *Z *“ the clear, frosty sky; the crisp snow 
crackled and shrieked beneath the hoofs of the 
owes and the runners of the sleigh; and the 
chime of bells filled all the air. 

. 6 ^ ere a merr 7 party; and on setting out, 
ih 6art 8eemed t0 beat in joyful unison with 
: n C '“r, f th6 b '" 8 ' Wel1 P roviaed straw 

We boUn * defied “« «oM. and 

sairi. ,“ 8h . e - d ‘ be louder whe “ we fcIt «>• frost 
ci „ n . lng tn our Angers and toes, and mali- 
'"■asly attacking onr faces. 

ohtahTr* be<,D dU "PP oi “ t<!d »n not being able to 
3 7 a com Panion the young queen of my 


aching void in my heart, I assumed an exceeding 
gayety, and declared myself happy in my liberty, 
since it afforded me an opportunity to try my 
skill at driving four in hand. F-accommo¬ 

dated me with the reins, and I used them so as 
to command his approbation, and at the same 
time to excite emulation in the hearts of one or 
two of my companions. 

When I was too cold to enjoy driving any 
longer, I crept into the body of the sleigh, in the 
midst of the buffaloes and straw which enveloped 

the party; and William G-proposed to take 

my place. 

“No—do not, William,” I heard his partner 
say, in a beseeching voice. 

This was Lizzie Lord—who will not blush now 
to see her name written in full! With the ex¬ 
ception of my perfidious Mary , I looked uptfn 
Lizzie as the most charming girl in our village. 
She was then sixteen—tall, slender, graceful—in 
short, the most perfect lily of love I ever behold. 
My Mary was a rose. Had I preferred lilies to 
roses, I might have preferred Lizzie to Mary. 
As it was, I thought her without an equal in 
beauty and grace—with one exception. 

William was Lizzie’s beau. They were quite de¬ 
voted to each other, and quarrelled often enough 
for their friends to suppose there was a great deal 
of jealous love on both sides. They had had some 
sort of misunderstanding that evening. William 
had been somewhat too attentive to some other 
fair one; and Lizzie’s feelings had been hurt 
It might have been as much spite as emulation 
of my driving, which prompted William to volun¬ 
teer to take the reins. 

As I said before, Lizzie begged him not to 
change his seat. He was by her side of course.” 

“ Why not?” he asked. 

“Oh!” said Lizzie—“I am so cold! But go, 
if you like,” she added, in a trembling voice. 

I suppose William was ashamed then to yield. 
“Are you cold ?” he asked, somewhat earnestly. 
But he added quickly, in a gay tone, alluding to 
myself— 
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“Well, Fred -will keep you warm ! He under¬ 
stands it! Ha! ha! do your duty, Fred!” 

And William took his seat with the driver. I 
sat down by Lizzie’s side. Too gallant to allow 
William’s suggestion to pass without taking ad¬ 
vantage of it, I let my arm gently glide around 
the Lily. She as gently repulsed me; and heaving 
a sigh, I took care of my unruly arm. I was 
sorry I had not put it where it belonged at first. 
Lizzie was nevertheless inclined to flirt. 

I tried to talk with her without meeting with 
much encouragement toward sociability; and I 
was not at all sorry when William finally returned 
to claim his seat. 

I heard him whisper to Lizzie; but she an¬ 
swered him very briefly. I thought she must be 
very angry with him to be so silent 

“Are you cold now?” he asked. 

“Not now.” 

“ Why don’t you talk then?** 

“I don’t feel like talking,” answered Lizzie, 
in a low tone. 

“ You are angry with me I” 

“ I am not angry, William.” 

“ Displeased!” 

Lizzie made no reply. 

“Well, if you are,” said William, between his 
teeth, “I can’t help it. It is impossible for me 
to please you always. You are continually get¬ 
ting angry with me about trifles. When you get 
over it, just let me know.” 

I always thought William was a little cruel. 

He turned to Jane H-, and began to converse 

with her in the gayest tone he could command. 
Still Lizzie said nothing. She only sighed. 

Once more I endeavored to draw her into con¬ 
versation ; but she scarcely answered me. Ob¬ 
serving my object, William put his face to hers, 
and said with a light laugh— 

“Are you pleased yet?” 

She made no reply; but seated herself in a 
more comfortable position on the bottom of the 
sleigh. 


“Let her pout,” laughed William. “I an 
used to it. She’ll get over it soonest if yoi 
leave her alone.” 

I must confess I was partly of his opinion, an< 
thinking I had done all duty demanded, resolve< 
to follow his advice. I did not speak to the Lib 
again. She sat motionless and silent on th’ 
bottom of the sleigh. 

Meanwhile all was gayety around her. Wil 
ham s laugh was loudest. I joined in the genera 
mirth. In our merriment we sung in full chorus 
the silvery voices of the girls, and the clear, riel 
tones of their partner’s ringing out with the joy 
ously jingling bells upon the cold air beneath th 
the twinkling stars! 

And the four blaok horses pranced gaily; an, 


still the snow shrieked and crackled beneath 
runners and hoofs; and as we flew onward dark 
fences seemed jagged lines traced upon the white 
ground. 

Still Lizzie, in the midst of all this mirth, sat 
motionless and silent on the bottom of the sleigh. 

Thus we arrived at D-. F-drove up 

to the hotel, where the ball was to be, in grand 
style, wheeling the four blacks in a beautiful 
circle, and bringing the sleigh within half an 
inch of the steps. Just at that time our merry 
voices were pouring forth the stirring tones of 
the Canadian boatman's song , which to my ear 
had never sounded so beautiful, and grand, and 
full of soul-inspiring melody as on that winter 
night. I do not like to hear it now. Ever Bince 
it brings that scone vividly before me, and fills 
my soul with sadness! Oh, memory! how dost 
thou, by one link, drag up from the dark gulf of 
the past the endless chain of joys and sorrows, 
forged in the fiery furnace of youth ! Its clank¬ 
ing falls heavily upon my heart, like the solemn 
sound of Sabbath bells! 

Our song ceased with the chime of the sleigh 
bells. Our merriment had protected us against 
the cold, and it was no great matter to overcome 
the numb sensation which sitting long in one 
position had produced; and we rose upon our 
feet. Youths leaped to the steps, and with play¬ 
ful complaints of being frozen, the girls, with 
their assistance, did the same. With one excep¬ 
tion. Lizzie sat still. 

“Lizzie,” said William. 

There was no reply. 

“She is asleep!” said one of the girls, gaily. 

<4 T’ll risk that in the noise we made!” ex¬ 
claimed another. 

“ She is making believe!” said William, peev¬ 
ishly. “She is only waiting for me to get out 
of the way. Well, I’ll humor her. Fred, be so 
good as to escort her in when she is ready!” 

And William—to show himself, independent, I 
have always supposed—walked proudly into the 
hotel. 

“ Come, Lizzie!” exclaimed Ellen V-, im¬ 

patiently, “we are waiting for you.” 

“ She is actually asleep!” said I. “ She would 
not act so, I am sure, if she was not. Take hold 
of her.” 

Ellen shook her companion’s shoulder. The 
Lily only drooped the more. Ellen pushed aside 
the thick veil, and endeavored to raise her head. 

“She won’t wake up!” she exclaimed, half 
frightened. 

“ There is something wrong,” muttered F-, 

who had given the reins to the ostler. 

“I am afraid!” said Ellen, starting back. “ I 
—I—think she has fainted!” 

^ bounded into the sleigh. I saw him 
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tear the thick glove from his hand, and lay his 
palm on Lizzie’s face. A suppressed exclamation 
escaped his lips; no more; and lifting the Lily 
in his arms as if she had been an infant, he bore 
her hastily into the hotel. 

A vague terror came over me. I believe I 
feared the worst. Uncertainty made horror 

more horrible. I heard F-call for help the 

moment he entered the hall, and being wholly 
beside myself with fear, I rushed into the public 
parlor. I met William G-near the door. 

“There is something the matter with Lizzie,” 
I articulated. 

Either my words or my manner conveyed a 
fearful meaning to William’s heart Laughter 
died on his lips. Mirth faded from his counte¬ 
nance. He became deathly pale. 

“With Lizziq!” he gasped. 

Making a strong effort to appear self-possessed 
in the presence of the crowd which pressed 
around me, I said—“I think she is dying!” 

A cry of consternation quivered on every lip. 
Only William was silent. He disappeared like a 
shadow. No direction was needed to lead him to 
the Lily. Already a crowd pressing around her 
indicated the spot where she lay in the arms of 
those who were endeavoring to restore sensation. 

It was too late! 

I heard a murmur fall from the ashy lips of 

Jane II-, who had penetrated the throng and 

obtained a view of her companion. 

“Frozen to deIth!” 

Dizzy and faint I turned away. For a moment 
I seemed staggering through a horrid dream. 
The wails reeled around me. Ghastly faces and 
spectral forms floated before my vision in a mist. 

My perfect oonsoiousness was restored by 


seeing a pale figure approach, with wild gestures 
of despair. It was William! His face was hag¬ 
gard ; I never saw a countenance so full of grief 
unutterable. He wrung his hands, and muttered, 

“Lizzie! Lizzie!” 

That was all. I took him by the hand. I 
endeavored to say something—I hardly know 
what—something to lessen his grief—but he 
pushed me from him with a desperate gesture, 
and falling heavily upon a chair with his hands 
clasped fiercely to his brow, groaned aloud. 

How deeply was the terror of that night 
stamped into my young and inexperienced heart! 
How vividly the scene flashes now upon my soul! 
Once more I seem to gaze on the pale face of the 
Lily as she lay in the cold embrace of death, still 
beautiful in the magnificence of her ball-room 
dress! 

Oh, the vain and hollow heart of youth! Not 
even the fate of one so young and fair could 
check the mad pulse of mirth, or impress a 
serious thought upon the gay beings who had 
met to celebrate the death of another year! 
The music pealed forth its joyous tones; the 
dance went on; the ball-room resounded with 
gayety; and in another chamber lay the corpse 
of the beautiful and young; and there we, her 
grief-stricken friends, poured forth our lamenta¬ 
tions over the untimely dead! 

William has now a fair young bride, and he is 
happy; but I ween the solemn anthems of those 
winter winds—the golden constellations which 
glow in these winter skies—even the chime of 
bells and the measures of the dance—often and 
often call up to his soul remembrances of the 

fair Lily of L-, and of that fearful New Year’s 

Eve—as they do to this saddened heart of mine! 


the sick boy to his mother. 


BY FBEDERIC COOPER. 


"Mother, T think I heard you say 
There is a land, though far away, 

Where all is peace and joy; 

Oh! tell me of that world above, 

And of a Saviour’s dying love, 

Oh! tell your suffering boy. 

I heard you say that in that land 
Thousands of happy'childron stand 
With sins forgiven; 

Dear mother, say what brought them there? 
And tell me of that world so fair, 

Tell me of Heaven.” 

I spoke of that bright land, my boy, 

I spoke of peace and wondrous joy, 

There angels sing; 


I said that there sweet children stand, 

A holy and a happy band 
Before their King. 

You ask, dear boy, what brought them there? 
To that bright world so sweet and fair, 

That world above; 

On earth they did their Saviour fear, 

On earth they loved God’s word to hear, 

And sing his love. 

And if we love Him here below, 

To that bright land we too shall go, 
v Both you and me, 

There we shall stand and sing bis praise 
Through countless years and endless days. 
And happy be.” 
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BY ELLA RODMA'S. 

Coming events are said to cast their shadows hobby; and his wife was often quite confounded 
before; but everything at the Northwells pro- by the grand stories he related, to which she 
ceeded just as though nothing different from could find no match in the annals of her own 
usual were about to occur. Mr. Northwell went family; for they, although of a good old stock, 
to his lawyer’s office, as was his daily custom; sank into utter insignificance before the grandeur 
Mrs. Northwell, after alternately teazing and of the Northwells. And yet she thought it a little 
fascinating, as was her daily custom, stepped to remarkable that she never saw any of these rela¬ 
the mirror to arrange her curls under a coquet- tives, for never had man fewer than Mr. North- 
tish little cap; and very well pleased at what well, but, as he said, nothing could induce them 
she saw there, appeared not at all inclined to to leave Rhode Island, which they considered the 
leave the spot. one inhabitable spot upon the face of the earth; 

Yet, as she stood there, she did think of Mr. and in consequence of the distance, all inter- 
Northwell, and with a little pique too, as she course between them had ceased for a number 
then called to mind their conversation. If this of years. 

gentleman had one little imperfection thrown in But Mr. Northwell had once spoken laughingly 
to balance his numerous excellencies, it was an of a visit he made these relations when a little 
overweening family pride. According to his boy; and having been brought up to entertain 
own account, no ancestry could have been more feelings of reverential awe for the house in which 
splendid than his; and it was really a marvel his father, and an unending string of grand- 
how so many other families ever contrived to fathers, had been bom, he was surprised to find 
obtain possession of so much wealth, Bince the it a desponding-looking tenement, which stood 
Northwells had been represented as owning on a sandy shore, and quite disdained the com- 
almost every place in the Union. Mr. Northwell panionship of trees. At night the beating of the 
classed among his most valuable possessions an / surge was a sound of never-ceasing gloom; by 
old, stained piece of parchment, carefully framed, j day existence was a blank. The homestead was 
which traced back the family of the Northwells, embellished by the presence of about a dozen 
in the most satisfactory manner, almost to the < gigantic cousins; who dined in their shirt- 
days of Adam and Eve. Mr. Northwell had been j sleeves, and in shaking hands really made a toil 
known to catch up this precious relic on an alarm j of pleasure. His wife appeared so much amused 
of fire, to the entire neglect of jewelry and valu- \ by this recital, that Mr. Northwell, rather frigbt- 
ables; and his wife laughingly insisted that every | ened at what he had done, immediately related 
time he read it over, his head rose several inches < a story of such fearful magnificence that it 
higher in consequence—which must have been almost obliterated all remembrance of the slip 
rather inconvenient, for he measured six feet in alluded to. 

a tame state. Mrs. Northwell uttered an exclamation of im- 

There was also a wonderful book, chiefly re- patience as a servant announced that Mrs. San- 
markable for being very clumsy and tedious: i derson was in the drawing-room; and she very 
“the History of the Northwell Family”—the unwillingly descended the stairs to meet her 
members of which were distinguished for a mul- visitor. This Mrs. Sanderson was a cousin of 
tiplicity of wives and children; and it really Mr. Northwell’s, and quite as much puffed up 
seemed as though the Northwells could join with family pride as himself. She waB an elderly 
hands, like an interminable string of paper lady, with no children; and had, therefore, abun- 
babies, and donoe around the globe. This book dance of time to devote to the concerns of her 
contained some distinguished portraits of gover- friends. Mrs. Northwell she hod a particular 
nors, and other great men, whom Mrs. Northwell wish to take in hand; she considered her en- 
pronounced “ horrid old frights,” and whom her tirely too extravagant, too fond of company, and 
husband gazed at with affectionate reverence; too much disposed to have her own way. 
which was not at all lessened by the fact that As Mrs. Northwell entered, she perceived from 
his existence began long after theirs was finished, the expression of her visitor’s countenance, that 
This pride of family was Mr. Northwell’s pet something unusual was about to be divulged; 
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longer. 

“Hare you heard the news?” said she, at 
length. 

“No,” replied Mrs. North well, with a smile, 
“have the Dutch taken Holland ?” 

Without noticing the easy indifference of her 
hostess, Mrs. Sanderson continued, as though 
her words involved the welfare of the Republic. 
“Cousin Stacy Higginbotham, and Henrietta 
have arrived in town!” 

She glanced at her companion, expecting de- 
•ghfc and astonishment; but Mrs. Northwell 
looked reflective. Higgiobothaoi? the name 
•Mined familiar; where had she heard it?— 
«oite aghast, she now remembered that a Cousin 
iggmbotham had figured in one of her hus¬ 
hes grandest stories. The enemy, then, had 
rrived. Mechanically she listened to Mrs. San¬ 
derson s pompous narrations. 

“Mrs. Higginbotham,” said she, -is very 
, " ° f aa inTalid i she has been in close attend- 
*" e oa » crazy husband, who has now left her a 
e one; and she has come to the city for the 

tioC VT’ 8he 8ay8 ' of findin K «lo- 

" . Poor Henrietta! I feel for her." 

itwas «P«ted of her, Mrs. North- 
lahed H,nrie^ PlrtiC " lar ****'” had imp °™- 
8ld 8tor7 ’” continued her visitor, 
•kon herself* n”°’ Hennetta ** ad a sister, older 
Of conml ' l m4rrie<l ArauU Hepperworth. 
.... ’ J0D kove heard of him. Henrietta 

Ike *eddina d k f n PrefCT “ Cef0r him: and after 
ehcly Z ‘ h6 n b r arae inlet and melan- 
A " ^ “>« -ter died-and in two 

H '»rietta Sh! PPerW ° rUl .° ffmd him8elf to 

kecome quite a ..“ CCepted hlm > and seemed to 
clothes wer! V ff T“ Per80n - The ’™ d <«»g- 
1 grand weddinv”" 1 *’ ° nd th ® preparations for 

a « aa eWert H°°T e,,Cedi when Araa,t - 
that he on." “ churoh ' “><* * into his head 

Came *71 L “* Wif ®' 8 a!atar - Ha 

Henrietta quietlv t 8 .°’ * nd after he had gone, 

ker weddino.ri In °° ® d ® P tbo c& ko put away 
ting. A rau w m ° - e8 ’, and 8at down t0 her knit- 
4 S r eat while thifl 16 ’r°^ ° ne else; but ’ before 
»«» to have forirott” * dled to °- He appeared 
°®ered himself to n “ 8Cruples ' for he a g a “ 
telling Mm lha , . enrU!tte . who refused him— 

cu ‘ off and on it ^ DOt “ ° ld . gloTa to be 
conimitjgj ^ wure. A third time he 

keen dead aboutT^’ U ' d h ' 3 Ia8twife has now 
Hettn has hopes'of a*” Th ® y 8ay «- a ‘ Hen- 

le ™y moderate, and Mw ’ ^ h ® appear8 t<J 
0Wa Way.” always does things his 


- — ,UUR '“K Hierniy 

down upon her; and B he sympathized as well as 
she was able in the trials of Henrietta Higgin¬ 
botham. 

“Of course,” continued the visitor, “you will 
wish to call upon Cousin Stacy ?” 

Mrs. Northwell at first, gave a start of dissent; 
but then as she remembered that Mrs. Higgin¬ 
botham was an invalid, and thought of the plea¬ 
sure it would give her husband, she concluded to 
accept the invitation. Her toilet was rather 
more protracted than usual; for she was now 
about to face those terrible relatives who had 
haunted all her married life. At length, however 
she descended; and with her pretty pink bonnet’ 
and soft curls, looked -the- very personification of 
a Hebe. Following her visitor’s advice not to 
take the carriage, she set out on foot to storm 
the enemy’s quarters. 

The Higginbothams had esconced themselves 
with another member of the family, who was 
reduced to the necessity of taking boarders; and 
after repeated rings at the bell, the visitors were 
admitted by a slovenly-looking Irish girl, and 
ushered into a small parlor. This was one of 
those hopeless-looking rooms that strike dismay 
into the heart of an adventurer; and seating 
themselves on a sofa, which Mrs. Northwell 
asserted was stuffed with bricks, they awaited 
the entrance of these unknown cousins. Some 
time elapsed; heavy footsteps were distinctly 
audible overhead, and there was a constant 
opening and shutting of doors. The stairs creak, 
or, to use a figurative expression, groan beneath 
their burden—the door is thrown open—and 
enter the invalid. 

Mrs. Northwell had expected to see a tall, thin 
lady—one who would, at least, have the decency 
to be pale and interesting ; but a large, stout 
woman entered, whom Mrs. Sanderson clasped 
affectionately, and introduced as Cousin Stacy. 
She bore a much stronger resemblance to the 
hostess of a country inn than a delicate invalid ; 
and looked as though she had never experienced 
a day’s sickness in her life. Her reception of 
Mrs. Northwell was patronizing, and her manner 
of talking very loud and pompous. Her daughter, 
who followed behind, looked exactly like one 
who had been crossed in love; and appeared 
very quiet and subdued. Her age might have 
been thirty-five. Mrs. Northwell found it im¬ 
possible to draw her into conversation; and 
finally gave up the attempt in despair. 

Mrs. Higginbotham, with an expressive roll of 
her eyes, Baid that “she loved the very name of 


- - * Northwell,” (she had been a Northwell herself) 

N°rthwell refrained f. \ ** d 8 P oke M sh © always kept a large 

owing her i stock of affection on hand, to bestow upon ajiy 
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chance member of that fortunate family who 
might happen to turn up. Mrs. Northwell could 
scarcely suppress her smiles as she glanced at 
these scions of a wonderful family, and thought 
of her own elegant relations; she concluded that 
these must be importations from the homestead 
her husband had visited in his boyish days. 

Mrs. Higginbotham had entered into a long 
discussion with Mrs. Sanderson upon family 
affairs—Henrietta was looking at, and thinking 
of nothing—and Mrs. Northwell caught herself 
suppressing a yawn. For want of other occupa¬ 
tion she took an inventory of Henrietta’s dress; 
and came to the conclusion that there are more 
becoming things in the world than sage-colored 
silk, and home-made collars. Her hair was not 
arranged at all—it looked as though it had 
turned into the comb of its own accord; and the 
visitor could not help contrasting the mother’s 
toilet with the daughter’s. Mrs. Higginbotham, 
to be sure, had not displayed any very great 
taste in the cap of cotton lace, trimmed with u 
gaudy ribbon, or the dresB of bright green Cir¬ 
cassian; but it waB evidently put on with some 
degree of care, and not, like Henrietta’s, thrown 
upon her at random. 

Mrs. Northwell was just debating upon the 
possibility of keeping her eyes open any longer, 
when her companion rose to go; and with a sigh 
of ineffable relief, she gladly seconded the mo¬ 
tion. Mrs. Higginbotham was loud in her regrets 
at their short stay, and sent a most affectionate 
message to Mr. Northwell; promising to come 
soon and return the visit. Henrietta said nothing, 
and looked less. 

Once fairly seated again in her own boudoir, 
Mrs. Northwell indulged her risible faculties, 
which had been very much excited all day. Her 
eyes, still beaming with mirth, encountered the 
valued parchment, setting forth the whole geneo- 
logy of the Northwell family, and her merri¬ 
ment became nlmost uncontrollable. Her laughter 
still rang through the apartment when her hus¬ 
band entered; and the effort to control her 
merriment only made it worse. Catching the 
infection of her silvery tones, Mr. Northwell too 
laughed, as he exclaimed: 

“You are really incorrigible, Ada; I suppose 
that, as usual, you arc laughing at nothing?” 

Mrs. Northwell broke forth pfresh. “Noth¬ 
ing!” said she, “indeed! Do you call two 
hundred pounds nothing ? for I am sure she 
weighed at least that. Oh, but,” said she, recol¬ 
lecting herself, “ I ought to be more grave, for I 
have just seen some relations of yours.” 

Here she went off again. 

Mr. Northwell glanced at his pedigree, and 
braced himself up with the consciousness of his 
grandeur. 


“Is it possible!” said he, with a grave ex¬ 
pression of delight, “who were they? Any of 
Cousin Peleg Ketcheram's family, or Aunt Kcziai 
Popperham’s daughters, or perhaps some branch 
of Uncle Kit Gildergrass’ family?” 

This list of excruciating names increased Mrs. 
Northwell’s struggle for gravity; and the gentle¬ 
man paced the floor impatiently until she gasped 
forth Cousin Stacy Higginbotham. This was a 
pinnacle of grandeur to which he had scarcely 
raised his eyes; why the Higginbothams were 
the great people of Rhode Island—the very top 
of the family tree! and he frowned, almost in 
earnest, at his wife’s ludicrous description of her 
visit. 

“Dress/’said he,majestically, “is nothing— 
I look at the mind.” 

“I looked too,” replied his wife, with another 
outburst, “ but I didn’t see anything. It was like 
the boy whom liis father sent to Lorenzo Dow, 
with an intimation that his son was too much 
disposed to hide his talents in a napkin. * I have 
shaken the napkin, at every corner,' was the 
message that accompanied the boy’s return, ‘and 
I find that it is empty.’” 

Mr. Northwell would not join in a laugh 
against his own family; and abruptly left the 
room. He also took the earliest opportunity of 
paying his respects to these scions of so noble a 
stock; and if he were a little surprised at their 
external appearance, cnrefully refrained from 
making his wife the confident of his sentiments. 

Time passed on ; their visits remained unre¬ 
turned, and the name of Higginbotham had 
almost faded from the volatile mind of Mrs. 
Northwell. She sat one day, in the drawing-room 
window, watching with some degree of interest 
the movements of two ladies, who appeared to be 
searching for some place they were unable to 
find. Suddenly, as their faces were turned 
toward her, the whole truth flashed upon her— 
they were Mrs. Higginbotham and Henrietta ! Her 
first impulse was to hide herself, and pretend that 
she had not seen them; but then, with a smile 
at this childishness, she advanced to the door as 
the ladies were announced. 

Mrs. Higginbotham had donned a green velvet 
hat, with plumes that stood up, and plumes that 
stood down; and Henrietta looked, if possible, 
more dowdy than before. Having seated her 
guests, the next thing was to entertain them; and 
this, as Mr&. Northwell found, was not so easily 
done. The mother enacted the duchess—the 
daughter the nonentity; and like a school-girl 
.waiting her composition, she glanced up at the 
ceiling, and down at the floor, in search of in¬ 
spiration ; but she found that it was like “calling 
spirits from the vasty deep 
“But will they come when you do call for them?” 
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At length, however, Mr. Northwell came to her for the Higginbotham infliction The child flew 
relief; and quietly giving up to him the task of up stairs and down like one possessed; she started 
playing the agreeable, she watched with consi- at the first sound of the sick-room bell, and 
derable amusement his “nods, and becks, and seemed bent on distinguishing herself in the 
wreathed smiles,’* which Mrs. Higginbotham re- eyes of Mrs. Higginbotham. “What a smart, 
ceired as though they were not the half of what little thing it is!” the invalid would remark, 
she deserved. Mr. Northwell was apparently and like a spell, it seemed to excite the child to 
quite abashed by the noontide splendor of the almost incredible feats. 

old lady’s invincible self-conceit; and coincided Mrs. Northwell found that entertaining the 
with everything she said in the most deferential Higginbothams was like receiving a sovereign; 
manner. their followers gathered around them so rapidly 

At length Mrs. Higginbotham rose majestically that the elegant establishment of Walton North- 
from the sofa, and Henrietta followed her ex* well was a9 much public property as the pre- 
mnple. Now came “the tug of war.” First Mrs. mises of a hotel. Branches of the family to the 
Higginbotham complained of a pam in her head, fiftieth degree clustered around its prop and 
and sank back again; and Henrietta sank in con- stay; until Mrs. Higginbotham fairly rivalled the 
cert Mrs. Northwell ran for some cologne and old woman of childish memory, who lived in a 
bay water; but when she returned her visitor was shoe. One old lady insisted upon sitting up with 
in a hysterical state, supported by Mr. Northwell the invalid, and fulfilled her intention by turning 
and Henrietta. Her hat and shawl were removed; Mrs. Northwell out of her boudoir, and snoring 
» and she was deposited upon the sofa, until suffi- all night; another anxious friend would come 
ciently recovered to be moved up stairs. Her and read to her—establishing herself as the 
daughter did not appear to be very much alarmed; Northwells visitor at luncheon, dinner, and tea; 
«he said that her mother was subject to these others were constantly bringing all kinds of 
ftttft ck8. eatables, until the room was fairly turned into 

“Howlong do they generally last?” inquired a restaurant. 

Mrs. Northwell, somewhat anxiously. Mr. Northwell was now so accustomed to cn- 

“ About a week,” replied Henrietta, coolly. counter strange faces on the stairs, that a com- 

“Were it not for your mother,” said Mr. pany of housebreakers might have carried off 
Northwell, politely, “I should esteem it a fortu- the valuables before his very face; he would have 
uate occurrence that has made you my guests.” set them down as friends of Mrs. Higginbotham. 

His wife could not echo the sentiment. She “I really do not see,” said his wife, one even- 
fairlv groaued as she thought of the pleasant ing, “ what I have done to deserve this visitation 
little party Bhe had invited for Christmas week, —I am sure I have not been very wicked lately, 
now near at hand, and wished the Higginbothams By-the-bye, my dear,” she continued, with a most 
at the North Pole. Henrietta took things very mischievous look, “how pleasant it must be for 
coolly; and Mrs. Higginbotham accepted their you to have all your family relations collected 
attentions with the air of a queen. She was about you—so very refreshing—particularly those 
established in the best bed-room, and appeared whom you have never seen till now. But I haven’t 
lo feel very much at home. Her daughter said that to keep me up, and I feel rather tired 1 .” 
tbat no physician was necessary; all that she At first, Mr. Northwell pretended to shake his 
D ®«ded was rest and quiet Mrs. Northwell provoking little wife; but as she only laughed, 
piled at this remark, os tray after tray, break- he was obliged to do the same, and even acknow- 
“st, luncheon, dinner, and tea entered the inva- ledge himself weary of this continuation of favors. 
,, a P*rtment; but like the spider’s victim, “I wonder,” said he, “when Mrs. Higgin- 
“uever came down again.” Mrs. Higginbotham botham intends to be well? I hope she does not 
p that ‘ all that kept her up was eating—were mean to pi Ay invalid here for the rest of her life. 

not for that she did think she must sink.” But my dear Ada,” he added, with a twinge of 
v m * nTa ^ r «qnired at least one servant de- conscience, “they really do belong to a most 
tT*v t0 he ! ; and Mr8 * Northwell appropriated splendid family, old Governor FretUebrewer.” 

“is servioe a little girl, whom she had taken But Mrs. Northwell had danced off; the gover- 
fif PC >» r0na than an expectation of pro- nor’s ghost had been so often raised to terrify 

tra^ 8erv ! c ® 8 i for among the many well- her into a proper appreciation of his grandeur, 
Thi h d ° mestic9 » Mar 7 ™ quite a superfluity, that it hod lost its effect and degenerated into a 
is had fostered a disposition for indolence and , bore. She turned toward the sick-room, 
minai ^ M ”* Hi 88la b <>tham seemed deter- “Henrietta,” said the invalid, just as she en- 
with t0 eradicate * and hostess observed, tered, “Christmas week is very pleasant in the 
annM 8tmle ’ that if she 8ucc «eded in making city, and these Northwells are rather good sort 
Voi D * ou ' d be 80me recompense of people.” 
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The entrance of their hostess prevented the 
damsel’s reply; but Mrs. Northwell, who believed 
that a change even for the worse was agreeable, 
resolved instantly to import two littlo nephews, 
who were always taken with the scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, or measles when out visiting— 
a cousin, who played on the piano all day, and 
sat up at night to practice new tunes—and a 
young married couple who never travelled with¬ 
out a baby, that appeared to think it had been 
sent into the world for the express purpose of 
screaming all the time. If this addition did not 
storm them forth, she would in despair apply the 
torch to the premises with her own hand. 

The very next day, to her great surprise, these 
worthies all dropped in one after the other, with¬ 
out h&ring been sent for at all. Mrs. Northwell, 
as usual, began to laugh—her husband looked 
rather blank—and the Higginbotham frigate 
showed signs of moving with all on board. In 
course of time they actually departed; and Mrs. 
Higginbotham’s adieus were made as though she i 
had conferred a great favor on the Northwells. 
So she had by leaving. Mary, the little hand¬ 
maid, lingered in the hall; till the last expecting 
some acknowledgment of her services; and Mrs. 
Higginbotham, at length roused to a rcmem- I 
brance of her duty, turned toward her. j 

“Mary,” said she, imposingly, “you are a| 
very sweet girl, (how Mary trembled) and I hope, 
child, that, when you are old enough, you will get 
a good husband.” 

Mrs. Northwell suddenly forced her pocket- 
handkerchief into her mouth, and even her hus¬ 
band turned aside; while Mrs. Higginbotham 
sailed majestically on to the carriage, in the 
delightful consciousness of having acquitted her¬ 
self to her own satisfaction. 

Mrs. Northwell had felt almost as much bur¬ 
dened os though Mrs. Higginbotham’s substantial 
proportions had rested on her; but she now went 
about with a light heart, in spite of the sick little 
boys, the musical young lady, and the screaming 
baby. These were only temporaries; but she 
had began to fear that Mrs. Higginbotham might 
prove a permanency. All things have an end, 
and so did these troubles; the Christmas party 
passed off as delightfully as could be desired; 
and Mrs. Northwell had made an express stipu¬ 
lation with her husband that the name of Hig¬ 
ginbotham should be a forbidden sound. 

Some are born to gre.atness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them; whether the Northwells had claims to the 
two former, the latter saying, at least, seemed 
verified in their case. In the spring Mrs. North- 
well received a long letter from Mrs. Sanderson: 
which was, to her great surprise, dated “Old 
Wildfire,” the family seat, and which began: 


“Of course you will be delighted to hear of the 
happiness of our dear Henrietta, who is about to 
marry Arault Pepperworth. Henrietta’s nature 
is pensive and interesting; while that of Mr. Pep¬ 
perworth being more fitted to struggle with the 
world, they make an uncommonly well-matched 
couple. Mrs. Higginbotham has desired me to 
express the pleasure your presence, and that of 
Mr. Northwell, on the occasion, would give her; 
and she hopes that, on the receipt of this, you 
will immediately set out for Old Wildfire.” 

“What is the matter, Ada?” asked Mr. North- 
well, a little impatiently; for it is provoking to 
see a person laughing immoderately, when you 
are entirely ignorant of the cause. 

“ * Happiness of our dear Henrietta /’ Which 
happiness,” Bhe continued, “consists in her be¬ 
coming the fourth wife of her first love! Oh! ye 
good women of old! there’s patience, and con¬ 
stancy for you, and meek endurance!” 

Mr. Northwell took the letter which she had 
dropped in her excitement; and after reading it 
he sat a few moments thinking. 

“Ada,” said he, rather hesitatingly, “what do 
you think of accepting this invitation?” 

“Oh, I should like it of all things!” 6he ex¬ 
claimed, her eyes fairly dancing. “We shall 
then see the whole menagerie at once!” 

Her husband looked rather disconcerted; some 
fragments from the wreck of his family grandeur 
were still floating about in the ocean of his mind. 

“Now,” said his wife, laughing, “what is the 
use of trying to keep up this farce any longer? 
I belong now to the initiated—and my one peep 
behind the scenes has caused me, like Oliver 
Twist, to ‘ask for more.’ I want to see Uncle 
Kit Gildergrass.” 

Mr. Northwell pronounced her incorrigible; 
but she had been so often told this that she did 
not mind it in the least. 

Well, one morning two travellers set forth on 
a journey; and after travelling “on, and on, and 
on,” as the fairy tales say, they came at last to 
Old Wildfire; which they found as quiet-looking 
a place as could be imagined. The description 
of Mr. Pepperworth’s character they found per¬ 
fectly correot; he was indeed perpetually “strug¬ 
gling,” and seemed ready to quarrel with any 
one whom he could draw into a dispute. His 
appearance scarcely warranted the strength and 
endurance of Henrietta’s affection; but it quite 
spoilt the simile of comparing it to the ivy, since 
it had not clung around a ruin, for Mr. Pepper- 
worth appeared to be in full possession of all his 
faculties. The preparations for eating were con¬ 
ducted on so extensive a scale that the North¬ 
wells wondered if an invasion of Goths or Vandals 
were expected. 

Aunt Keziah Popperham entered; and Mr. 
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Northwell gazed with surprise on his father’s 
first love—an immense woman, with a gigantic 
family of sons and daughters. 

Cousin Peleg Ketcherara was a widower, en¬ 
gaged for the fifth time; and he was evidently 
considered quite a beau—for even widowers were 
scarce, and invariably engaged. As to a young 
man, such an article would have excited as much 
surprise as any of Barnum’s curiosities. They 
all seemed to be born married. 

Uncle Kit Gildergrass was a good-natured old 
man, who claimed relationship with everybody, 
and somewhat startled Mrs. Northwell by giving 
her a hearty kiss. This seemed to be a way he had; 
and all took it quietly. A bouncing school-girl de¬ 
posited herself on his lap—S*la! she was sore she 
didn’t mind Uncle Gildergrass!”—staid spinsters 
received his salutes with a “nobody cared for 
Uncle Gildergrass!”—but Mrs. Northwell, toward 
whom ho appeared irresistibly attracted by her 
youth and beauty, considered him a dangerous 
companion, and begged her husband to “keep 
her out of the clutches of that horrid old man!” 

There tr«a a young gentleman too—engaged of 
course; and looking so very sheepish, and con¬ 
scious, that he reminded one forcibly of Bell in 
“The Inheritance,” with her “a person in my 
situation.” This was young Grubb Springbottom 
—his father was “old Grubb.” 

As each one in succession was mentioned, Mrs. 
Northwell would glance at her husband with a 
peculiar look, which had the effect of turning his 
eyes another way; but she whispered, 

“This reminds me exactly of a very old novel 


I once read, called ‘Cherubina;* in which the 
heroine, a crazy, romantic individual, sets forth 
to discover the character she has read of, that 
are as familiar as household words. At a ball 
some one points out to her the characters in ‘The 
Children of the Abbey,’ and other books; when 
she finds ' Amanda’ a great, stout woman, with 
the air of a grenadier—* Lady Euphrasia an old 
maid of fifty, and others to correspond.” 

Mr. Northwell looked rather disappointed him¬ 
self; and began to view things in a different light. 
The ceremony was concluded; and Henrietta Hig¬ 
ginbotham was converted into a Pepperworth. 
Uncle Gildergrass commenced with the bride, 
and kissed every one in the room—Mrs. Higgin¬ 
botham not excepted; relatives’flocked around 
to offer their congratulations; and one spinster 
faltered, “may you be happy!” with such visible 
agitation, that Mrs. Northwell concluded she must 
be a disappointed lover of Arault Pepperworth’s. 
That too fascinating man bore off his interesting 
bride to the carriage that awaited them; and the 
guests departed. 

Now that the Keziah Popperhams, the Kit 
Gildergrasses, and the Peleg Ketcherams had 
been stripped of their fancy trappings, and 
brought down to plain realities, Mr. Northwell 
felt that his family grandeur was like an oil 
painting—a picture that looked best at a dis¬ 
tance. On his return, he manifested decided 
symptoms of indifference toward the framed 
parchment; and Mrs. Northwell one day found 
the hitherto-cherished relic in the garret, with, 
its face ignominiously turned to the wall. 


THE OHIO RIVER. 

BY JOHN R. HOLME8. 


low on thou bright and beauteous River, flow! 

I love thy banks, though here no castle walls 
ith ivy hung in gloomy grandeur show, 

To tell how man, the staggering boaster falls— 

0 here, whose history recalls 

The olden time, the iron age, where right 

7 in the cradle. What of that, oh, stream, 

Hove thee still! Here memory’s chain grows bright 
1 l ^ oa dost stretch afar in all thy glorious might. 
Tis love that makes the desert doubly dear 
To the rude Arab—the proud Switzer sees 
Endear in hoary rocks! Unto his ear 
The avalanche, the foam, the fVeo-born breeze 
music. Be they eaves, or trees, 

Tis the mind’s fancy that doth tint them well; 
Throw over all the softest light, and please 
The wanderer when he comes awhile to dwell 
here youth hns told a tale, and felt the bosom 
swell. 


How have I watched thy waves at even-tide, 

And the light bark that floatod o’er thy breast; 
How often marked thee float away in pride 
By fertile banks, toward the boundless West— 

Or where I strayed to take the covert rest, 

Caught the sweet echo that thy murmurs made, 
To feel that Life was not the schoolman's jest, 

But something which a rapture may invade 
Where iron heels are not, nor castles half decay’d. 

Bright, beauteous River! How the soul awakes 
When on thy banks the weary Pilgriartilands! 

A heart of stone its early haun^forsakes 
To journey far, and praise in other lands. 

Here—my devotion like 8 pillar stands 
My country!—when I speak of thee, let praise 
; Begin, and love conclude my song! No bands— 

| No clanking chains; for Freedom still I’ll raise 
> My voice, though weak it be, through all succeeding 
days 
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OR, BOTH SIDES OF THE PICTURE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

«I do not see my little pet Susan Adams this : 
morning,” said Mr. Phillips, a gentleman of some 
sixty years, and a weekly visitant of one of the 
ward schools in the city of New York, and, as he ' 
spoke, he looked around as if seeking some ob- j 
ject. 

“ No, neither she nor her sister Mary have ; 
been present for a week past,” replied Miss 
Wise, the principal instructress. “ However here 
is a Rote from them, which came this morning, 
by the hand of one of their little school-mates; 
an urgent request, you will perceive, sir, for me ; 
to call on them as soon as the afternoon exercises 
are over. But that will be impossible, as I shall 
then have a teacher’s meeting to attend.” 

Mr. Phillips, without further parley, offered 
to make the visit in her stead. He was a man 
of tender sympathies and much benevolence of 
heart; and he thought he perceived in the lan¬ 
guage of the note, though penned by a child, a 
tone of sadness and despondency, not beseeming 
childhood’s years. 

Mr. Phillips possessed himself of the necessary 
information for finding the abode of the Adamses, 
and repaired thither without delay. A half dozen 
windings up narrow, dark, dingy, staircases 
brought him to the attic of a miserable lodging- 
house in 0-street. 

As he was about to enter the room, which had 
been described to him as the Adams’ apartment, 
an elderly woman of decent demeanor and slightly 
foreign accent, hearing footsteps approach, ap¬ 
peared at the door; and in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper, accompanied by a solemn, significant 
shake of the head, said—“too late—too late, 
doctor, all is over 1” 

Mr. Phillips comprehended that he had been 
mistaken for a physician; and hastened to unde¬ 
ceive the woman, by informing her that he had 
called on the part of Miss Wise. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I know how it is, my little grand¬ 
daughter carried the note to the mistress this 
morning; and mayhap, sir, you would know the 
little girls—Mary and Susan—if you be one of 
the gentlemen as looks to the schools.” 

“ Yes, I know them; and very sweet children 
they are too,” was the rejoinder. 

“Well, they’m gone down below to my room. 


The poor little things took on so when they seen 
their mother was really dead, and didn’t breathe 
no more, that I had much ado to set myself on 
making things decent about here; for although 
Miss Juliet—heaven bless the angel!—always 
keeps matters clean and tidy, yet the blood that 
found its way out of the poor lady’s mouth—for 
lady indeed she was, good sir, not’istanding her 
great poverty—so bespattered everything that 
they must needs all be changed.” 

“I am to understand then,” apostrophized Mr. 
Phillips, while leading his way into the chamber 
of death—“that the immediate cause of Mrs. 
Adams’ decease was hemorrhage from the lungs?” 

“Yes, sir, that was it: we didn’t think her so 
near her end, though she has been very poorly, 
and forced to keep her bed for a week or more 
past. But two hours ago, or thereabouts, she 
was seized with such a violent fit of coughing 
that the lungs burst; and she was very soon suf¬ 
focated—poor, dear lady!—before we could get 
the doctor here. I think if he had come when 
Miss Juliet first went after him—but doctors ain’t 
apt to hurry themselves when there isn’t no pay 
in expectation—he could have done something to 
relieve her; and she might have got up again; 
and even if she hadn’t never been able to sew 
any more, might have been a great use and com¬ 
fort to them little girls—so dutiful and affection¬ 
ate them children always was to their mother, 
that it delighted one’s heart to see it, sir. I 
always told my little grand-daughter that I wished 
she would take pattern by them—and then, to 
give advice and counsel to Miss Juliet; though— 
dear girl—she never seems to be any way but 
discreet and correct in her conduct. Yet it is a 
very sad thing, sir, for a young woman of Miss 
Juliet’s age to be deprived of her mother; par¬ 
ticularly if she be the comely-looking person that 
Miss Juliet is. It is so dangerous, sir, for a poor 
young girl to look well; because there’s so many 
unprincipled men, who, for their own self-grati¬ 
fication, make no scruple of taking advantage of 
her unprotected and friendless situation. I think 
j her mother had many pangs of heart in view of 
this thing; for since doing that great job of sew- 
; ingfor the Californians—which wore her down so 
drendfully—and the disappointment they caused 
■ her, and things all together worrying on her mind 
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80—1 have hearn her frequently talk about it, as 
though she felt that she was not long for this 
world. As to matter of looks, one would hardly 
thought *hen she came to this lodging, eight or 
nine months ago, as might be, that she could live 
along even to this time. Howsever, that was just 
nfter she had received news of the death of her 
only son, her last prop and hope, who took a 
) fever at one of them sickly places where vessels 

r sometimes stop to get water and provisions, when 

making that long voyage round to California. It 
is a sorrowful thing, sir; but many of them young 
men who have gone off there to seek their for¬ 
tune, and like Mr. Henry Adams, to get some¬ 
thing to support their poor mother and sisters 
with, find their grave before they even reach the 
El Dorado, as it is called. And again, many of 
them live to send home great treasures of gold 
to their friends; some of them as don’t exactly 
need it. But that is the way of life, sir, clouds 
} and darkness for some, sunshine and rain for 
others. Although the last arrival brought golden 
intelligence to some, it brought sorrow and dark¬ 
ness to this family, sir, Mr. Henry Adams was 
an extraordinary good young man—and hand¬ 
some to look at, they say—and was no less doted 
1V.I 8 mother and Asters, than he was on his 

• C!, "T 10 " ,em - 80 ace . u. low 

must have been a great blow.” 

^ e . c f forai “ 8 ~ to whom r° n - 
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is a very trifling sura, sir, to support four persons 
on a week; and out of that, to lay by three quar¬ 
ters for room-rent. So, as I said, Mrs. Adams 
went to the Swifts, and asked them if they could 
give her something to do in a more profitable 
way than shirt and collar making. As it hap¬ 
pened they had great lots of sewing to do, as you 
may imagine, sir, for they was fixing off the three 
boys and two youngest little girls to go to board¬ 
ing-school. Then Mr. and Mrs. Swift, and the 
two elder daughters was going to travel all over 
everywhere hereabouts, and when they had seen 
everything in America—all the railroads, and 
canals, and waterfalls, and the White House at 
Washington, and all such things—they was then 
going abroad into other parts of the world. 
Well, sir, the preparations for all these things 
required a deal of clothes.” Here the speaker 
stopped for breath: and then resumed. “You 
must know that there was a great many rich 
ladies living at the hotel as well as Mrs. Swift; 
and they each one had some poor folks to pro¬ 
pose to her, who would do her sewing at a right 
cheap rate; mere nothing, as that lady said, be¬ 
cause they considered even that would be better 
than working for the shirt stores. So Mrs. Swift 
told Mrs. Adams, if she would do her work on 
the same terms that these other sewing-women 
had offered to, she, for old acquaintance sake, 
would prefer to give it to her. Accordingly Mrs. 
Adams and Miss Juliet threw up their shirt work 
and undertook the job. Then after she and Miss 
Juliet had sewed steadily on, almost night and 
day for six weeks, and made a great lot of gar¬ 
ments, they went off without paying her a dollar.” 

“Went off without paying her!” exclaimed 
Mr. Phillips—“how so?” 

“Why, you Bee, sir, that Mrs. Adams and Miss 
Juliet carried home every Saturday night the 
garments they had made during the week; and 
when they got to the hotel—which was generally 
pretty late in the evening, for they had a long 
way to walk, and heavy bundles to carry—the 
Swifts was always in the great drawing-room, 
amusing themselves with dancing, cards, and all 
that, and couldn’t be disturbed. So it was on the 
Saturday night preceding the Monday morning 
that they had arranged to leave; and not’istand- 
, iug they knowed they was going, they didn’t 
! take no pains to see Mrs. Adams, nor let her 
know nothing about it; but left a billet with one 
< of the ladies in the house for her, telling her 
| that they couldn’t possibly come into such a dis- 
| agreeable out of the way place as where she 
1 lived, but would see that her bill was settled 
' when they returned to the city, which—God wil¬ 
ling—would be in the course of some six or seven 
weeks; that as to the work she then had on hand, 
it being for the children as was at boarding-school, 
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they didn’t think it a matter to wait for it to be 
done. So poor Mrs. Adams was thrown into 
great disappointment and distress at not getting 
her money when she had finished her job. But 
them people as is very rich, sir, and always has 
plenty of money in hand, never seem to take into 
consideration but what the poor can live just as 
well icilhout any in hand, as they can with their 
plenty.”. 

4 ‘What was the amount of Mrs. Adams’ bill 
against Mrs. Swift?” inquired Mr. Phillips. 

“Eighteen dollars, sir. I must tell you that 
she didn’t take up her pay from week to week, 
because she knowed it would be all safe with 
them, and to have such a nice large sum come in 
all at once, sho thought would make her feel 
quite aforehand. It was not a very wise thing, 
perhaps,-and at the end couldn’t but bring the 
matter all the same. For to support them along, 
she had to draw in that nice little bit of earning 
of them two children, which she was laying by 
agin the time when they would need their fitting 
out to go into the school as teachers—the occu¬ 
pation that Mrs. Adams and Miss Juliet, ever 
since Mr. Henry’s death, have been striving so 
hard, and laboring so diligently, almost night and 
day, to fit them for. Because, sir, they meant it j 
shouldn’t be with them children, as it was with 
Miss Juliet when she wanted to be a teacher; 
and was refused for not having receiyed her 
bringing up and education in a public school. 
They’m the most industrious children I ever saw 
in my life. Why, if you’d believe it, sir, them 
little girls, ever since they moved to thiB place, 
have earned a shilling a piece, week in and week 
out, besides going every day to Bchool. Come 
into this room when you might, you would always 
see them down by their rag-basket sewing away 
as fast as they could make their little fingers fly. 
Then you never would hear them teazing their 
mother either, to let them go and play around 
with the other children. And though it seems 
hard for little ones to he always working, and 
never take a minute’s time to join in the glees 
and frolics so natural to their young days, yet on 
the whole, I think it is better for them than to 
spend their out o* school hours running at large 
in the streets, where they see and hear so much 
that is pernicious and corrupting to their tender 
minds. I often tell my grand-daughter that I 
wish she would take pattern by them little girls, 
and not worry me so much to be playing in the 
streets the minute sho is out o’ school And her 
grandfather too is so wishful to keep her away 
from the bad she learns there, that he offers if 
she will only stay in the house, and sew rags for 
him like the little Adamses girls, to give her six¬ 
pence more a week than he pays them—my hus¬ 
band is the carpet weaver that you see, sir, down 


below in the basement of this house; and who 
ever since they came into this lodging, has em¬ 
ployed them little girls to sew rags for him; as 
I’ve already said, 1 believe. Well then, sir, after 
Mrs. Adams’ disappointment in gettiugher money 
from the Californians, there was no way to do but 
for her and Miss Juliet to go and hunt up work 
agin at the shirt 6tores; though they had thought 
never to try it no more; but with that eighteen 
dollars coming in from the Swifts to keep ’em 
along awhile, to endeavor to get into some more 
profitable line o’ business. So two—three—let’s 
see—June now—yes; three weeks ago it was 
then, just as that spell of cold wet weather come 
on, Mrs Adams and Miss Juliet had to go out on 
this business of hunting up work; and they was 
out all day long in the wet near upon a week— 
for when folks is out o’ money they can’t wait 
for sunny days—and that’s how Mrs. Adams, sir, 
come by this dreadful cold which she has suffered 
so much with, and which has now at last brought 
her to her death-bed.” 

“Had Mrs. Adams relations do you know, 
madam?” inquired Mr. Phillips. 

“Why—no, Bir, I believe not any very near 
relations; that is, ’ve never hearn talk of any; 
and if she had, since she has moved away from 
the eastern part of the world there, where she 
was born and brought up, it seems as if they had 
lost sight of her, as ’twere. ’Tisn’t when folks 
has become poor, sir, and can’t no moro be the 
people they once was, that they’m apt to be 
looked up by their friends and acquaintances. 
And now, sir, very like you’d be disposed to see 
the little girls, and Miss Juliet, who’m gone 
down below into my apartment; and I’ll go and 
bring them if you please.” 

“No, madam, with your permission I prefer 
seeing them where they now are.” 

Mr. Phillips followed this worthy woman down 
to her half subterranean abode, and ns his eye 
glanced around this humble domicil, whose treble 
appropriation was that of manufactory, dormi¬ 
tory, and domestic menage, he admired it no less 
for its air of cleanliness, than for its provision of 
homely comforts, and thought within himself how 
much more estimable was the combination of 
virtue and rags—poverty and beneficence—than 
mountains of gold and a heart callous to a fellow 
creature’s woes. 

Seated on a rude stool, partly concealed behind 
the loom which the old weaver was industriously 
plying, Mr. Phillips beheld a young woman of 
singular beauty and loveliness, whom he at once 
understood to be Miss Juliet Adams. The two 
little girls were on the ground on either side, 
with their faces buried in their hands on their 
sister’s knee, and weeping in silence, while often 
the sister would dry off her own tears, and 
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tenderly imprint a soothing kiss on the brow of < 
the-one and the other. 

Mr. Phillips sat sometime a witness to the sub¬ 
dued grief of these friendless ones, till feeling it j 
unfitting to obtrude upon suoh profound sorrow, 
he at length rose, and requesting the weaver and 
his dame to leave to him all arrangements for 
the obsequies oPMrs. Adams, took his departure; j 
slipping at the same time a bright yellow piece j 
into the hand of the latter, for the procurance of j 
some refreshments; which the wasted forms and J 
wan countenances of the three young mourners ! 
indicated immediate necessity. j 

Ere the elapse of much time from Mr. Phillips’ j 
absence from this scene of bitterness-, Miss Wise, j 
haring been apprized by that gentleman of the 
sad event, called to offer her condolence; and 
saying that she had been commissioned by Mr. 
Phillips to provide the orphans with a suitable I 
wardrobe for the mournful occasion, ordered j 
a young woman to accompany her to take the ] 
necessary measures for two entire suits for the j 
three. j 

Then soon came a man with plummet and rule, j 
to take the dimensions of the little narrow house; I 
and make the requisite appointments for the j 
closing scene—that of committing dust to dust, j 
and ashes to ashes. j 

CHAPTER II. j 

Tint following day, at an early hour, Mr. Phil- | 
lips was at this humble lodging, tendering his j 
sympathies to the bereaved; whom he found | 
gathered around the lifeless remains of their ; 
parent—the one being in the world whose bosom : 
had ever been the repository of their complaints, j 
whether of griefs dr of wrongs; but which was j 
now hushed in death, silent and unresponsive to j 
their moanings. 

Mr. Phillips thought proper to endeavor soon ; 
to divert them from their tears, and began by i 
caressing his pet— os he was wont to call her—' 

ttle Susan, the youngest, a fascinating child of 
seven years of age. 

“And you read, write, and cipher, my little 

one, do you not?” 

“I read, Bir, and cipher some; but I do not 
^rite yet. I’m going to begin right away; that 
u > I was going to; but now I can’t go to school 
*°y more > heoause I shall not have anywhere to 
kve any more.” 

“Not have anywhere to live any more l What 
makes you think that, my child?” 

Why, sir, sister Juliet can’t keep a house for 

Ml alone.” 

“Did she say she could not do that?” 

^No, sir; but I think she could not.” 

“Did your siqter Juliet write the note that 


was sent from here yesterday morning to Miss 
Wise?” 

“No, sir, my sister Mary wrote it the evening 
before, while sister Juliet was gone to carry home 
the shirts; and ma told her what to say.” 

“Then your sister Mary knows how to write 
very well; if it was she who wrote that note.” 

“Yes, sir; but she has been learning almost 
two years. She bogan before brother Ilenry 
went away; when sister Juliet used to teach us.” 

“Have you ever taught a school?” osked Mr. 
Phillips—seizing the opening for changing the 
conversation from one to the other—in addressing 
himself to Miss Adams. 

“ No, sir; but until my brother Henry’s death, 
my little sisters were taught by my mother and 
myBelf. Since that period they have been to the 
public school.” 

“As you appear to have had some experience 
in teaching, as well as in many other considera¬ 
tions seem well calculated for a teacher in a select 
school, may I ask, Miss Adams, why you did not 
on your brother’s decease turn your attention to 
that occupation, instead of the one you have been 
following of late?”' 

“Indeed, sir, that would have been a much 
more agreeable one to me; and I felt within 
myself that I could fill that capacity, conse¬ 
quently my mother and I made great exertions 
to obtain for me the situation as teacher either 
in a school, or as governess in a private family. 
But as I had then scarcely entered my sixteenth 
year, I was for the latter situation considered 
too young and inexperienced. Besides, music 
being generally an essential branch required of 
a private teacher, I was on that account unquali¬ 
fied to fill that station; because of late years, 
ever since my father’s misfortunes, which made 
it necessary that my mother’s instrument should 
be sold, I had had so little opportunity for keep¬ 
ing up the practice of it, that I had nearly lost 
all the knowledge I ever possessed. Then as to 
the other situation, that of teacher in a school, 
it was the one which, with my brother’s assist¬ 
ance, I was fitting myself for. But in conse¬ 
quence of not having been to a school since my 
father’s decease, which occurred soon after our 
removal to this city, about five years ago, I was 
unknown in any of the schools; therefore could 
get no certificate of qualifications from those 
sources; and no one would take me on trial, for 
any remuneration, other than instruction in some 
one or two branches that I might require. 

“I was unable to accept any offer of this kind; 
for my mother’s health had received such a shock 
from the afflicting event of my brother’s death, 
that she began now to be unfit to take care 
of herself even, much less of my two little 
sisters. This prostration continued for some 
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nine or ten weeks; at the end of which period, 
finding the funds that brother Henry had left with 
us very nearly exhausted, we were obliged to 
leave the very comfortable upper part of a house < 
which we then occupied, sell off all the goods we j 
could spare, and remove to these lodgings." 

“You spoke, Miss Adams, of your brother 
having left funds with you on his departure for 
California. May I inquire, if you please, how 
long he had assumed the family’s support?” 

“Ever since the period of my father’s decease, 
sir. He would permit my mother to make no 
exertions whatever in the way of business; and : 
he never would have left us till he saw us with a 
comfortable provision for the future, had he not 
a few weeks previous to his departure been 
thrown out of business, by the failure of that 
largo mercantile house—perhaps you may have 

known them, sir, G. W. & S. P- & -, in 

which he held the situation of accountant. And 
as several of the young men who had had em¬ 
ployment in the same establishment—also out. 
of business—were going to seek fortunes in the 
El Dorado, he was induced to join them; more 
with the hope and expectation, sir, of elevating 
our condition than of making it worse.” 

“ How long had your brother been absent when 
you heard of his decease?” gently inquired Mr. 
Phillips. 

“Several months, sir: the first letter, written 
by one of his companions, to inform us of the 
event, never reached us.” 

“I think then he must have been among the 
earliest emigrants to that country.” 

“He was, sir, among the very first.” 

“What was his age, permit me to ask?” 

“ He had just attained twenty-three years, sir, 
at the time of his death.” 

“ There was then some considerable difference 
between his and your age.” 

“ Yes, sir; my mother buried two sons between 
my brother Henry and myself, also one between 
myself and sister Mary.” 

Now came the painful task to Mr. Phillips, of 
apprizing the orphans that four o’clock of the 
following day, had been fixed upon as the hour 
when they must yield to the grave the object 
who had hitherto constituted their sunlight of 
life; and he then took his leave; hot, however, 
without first imparting to them the knowledge 
of his very benevolent design—that of taking 
them all with him to his country place for a few 
weeks, immediately that the funeral ceremonies 
should be over. 


The appointed dsfyand hour for the sad solemni¬ 
ties came round—for the orphans too soon alas! 
A little before the time specified for the assem¬ 
blage to take place, came slowly driving up to 
® street church a hearse, followed by 


two carriages; the first the very splendid private 
equipage of Mr. Phillips, bearing himself and 
the young mourners; the second a more humble 
one, bearing the honest weaver, his kind-hearted 
dame, and their little grand-daughter. 

Wisely had Mr. Phillips advised that the final 
leave-taking by the orphans of their mother 
should be in the privacy of the 'chamber, before 
the removal of the body into the coffin; for oh! 
that agonizing moment, the last look; and that 
too of your mother . Who that has ever passed 
through this soul-harrowing trial, but can com¬ 
prehend the intensity of the sufferings of the 
deeply sensible Juliet Adams, and her two ten¬ 
derly devoted little sisters, on taking the last look 
of their mother!—and to them, not alone of their 
mother, was it, but of the only friend and recog¬ 
nizing kindred they had upon earth. Heart¬ 
rending indeed was the scene! With Miss Juliet 
it seemed as if nature, over-taxed, had failed to 
sustain her. Her usual fortitude gave way, and 
she sank senseless to the ground. The little ones 
| cried in the bitterness of their young hearts, that 
“they could not have their mother shut up in the 
coffin and taken away from them.” But alas! that 
man of sombre countenance and solemn profes¬ 
sion—the undertaker—knows too well his inex¬ 
orable duty to heed; and he proceeded to it 
without much delay, or what by him was consi¬ 
dered loss of time. 

The number that congregated to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the very estimable, though 
of late obscure Mrs. Adams, was small—very 
small. But a few there were; and those few 
joined tearfully with the mourning ones during 
the performance of the very beautiful and in¬ 
imitably solemn burial service of the Episcopal 
church, to whose faith Mrs. Adams had for many 
years been attached; and upon whose services 
she had, whenever her health permitted, been an 
attendant. 

A mahogany coffin, furnished with a plate, upon 
which was inscribed the following:—“ Died, June 
7th, 18—,.nged forty-two years and five months, 
Mary Emerson, wife of Samuel Adams”—enclosed 
the remains of her who in view of the grave, had 
no other hope than that of being borne thither by 
the hospital hearse, encased in an unplaned deal ✓ 
box, and unattened by kindred or acquaintances; 
and although past being sensible herself to the 
gratification of an entombment in Greenwood by 
the side of her husband, yet it was an unspeak¬ 
able one to her surviving children to discover that 
Mr. Phillips had taken care that this should be 
done. 

CHAPTER III. 

A gorgeous June sunset had left a rosy west, 
which blending with the soft light of a crescent 
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moon, shed a halo of beauty over the landscape 
in the distance, and immediately surrounding 
Phillipston house, its charms enhanced yet by 
the musio of the innumerable songsters which 
inhabit its groves, bowers, and parterres; and as 
Mr. Phillips’ carriage, on the evening of the day 
of Mrs. Adams’ burial, wound round the spacious 
avenues in its approach to his splendid mansion, 
this scene, which should have been in harmony 
with everything good and lowly, nevertheless fell 
harshly and discordant on the grieved spirits and 
broken hearts of the young mourners. They had 
left their mother behind them in the cold grave! 
The west should not have thrown up its rosy 
light; there Bhould have been a dusky cloud 
spread out there. The noble Hudson, then tran¬ 
quil as a mirror, should have been ruffled .and 
disturbed, and dashed rudely against the banks 
along which threaded their road. The birds 
should have warbled out their vespers and earlier 
gone to rest. The moon should have veiled her 
half aided face, and concealed her gentle glances. 
The benign and kind-hearted Mr. Phillips should 
have been less assiduous in his efforts to soothe 
and beguile them from their sorrows; and Mrs. 
hillips should not have opened her door to them 
with that air of cordiality, tenderly folding each 
one w her arms, and giving her an affectionate 
But no; the harmonies of nature—sym¬ 
pathies of soul—benignities of heart— although 
wcordant in the first moments of grief, are 
aa utary and g6od; albeit ’t is lime alone can be 
o assauger of human woes. 

The young Adams’, after rising from the almost 
uiptuous table which had been some time in 
readiness for them-partaken slightly of however ' 

1 61 f. part ’ ^ or heart swollen with grief 

IfH*™ •!?* inclinfttion for food—were led by 
.I * * ps hemlf up the grand staircase to 
fiiecon floor, and through a long corridor 
C0Ddacted to one of too wings of the house, 
ming two fine large rooms, besides several 
“Tv* 168 B PP ro P r * ft ted to the linen presses, &c. 
ooenlnlV 7 , ChUdren ’ M 8aid Mrs. Phillips— 
the end ,V 0T ° f the fir8t room & ttained at 
you at* ° pa88a 5 e —“i8 yours so long as 

door^n « PhUlip8t0n; and this”—opening a 
Well/ n ^® Cti I lg the two large rooms—“is Mrs. 
and h** 8 19 a wery kind, affeotionate woman, 

anything y ° U Can alwa y s ca ^ 1 on her when 
toaffeeL 8 ? ematte . r *” Then bidding each one 

««d not rile* b°i« 1Ehk ’ 8h<> t0 ' J tbCm that they 
th "“ “ the - morning until Mrs. Wells 

fast * whi«h .u *° make Preparations for break- 
^e with her in her own 

good, remU't-M**’ *“ M ”’ rhiU!p8 8,i<1 ’ » Tcr 7 
0f -* bout ‘kirty-five or 
’ ’ “ 4 »t Phillipston in the capaei.y 


of housekeeper, or rather general superintendent 
of the place during the cold months, which the 
family always passed m town. This worthy 
woman knew well how to sympathize with the 
young Adamses in their bereavement and desola¬ 
tion, for she had once possessed a house and 
home of her own, and two fond children; but all 
were now swept away, and she stood, as it were, 
alone in the world. 

The following morning, previous to Mr. Phil¬ 
lips’ departure for the city, as was his daily cus¬ 
tom, he went into Mrs. Wells’ sitting-room and 
gave the young orphans a kind greeting. Ad¬ 
dressing Miss Juliet particularly, he informed her 
that he was going to town, and purposed calling 

at the lodgings in 0- street; and if she 

approved, he would advise that all things there 
should be given over to their good friend the 
weaver’s wife; who, doubtless, would be able 
either to make use of them herself, or dispose 
of them to her advantage. At the same time, if 
there were any particular articles she wished to 
retain, and would designate them, he would see 
that they were put in safe keeping. 

She thanked him handsomely, saying the pro¬ 
position was one agreeable to her, and that there 
was but one article she desired to keep. This 
was a small trunk containing a few relics of her 
deceased father and brother; and to which she 
had yesterday added those she wished to pre¬ 
serve of her mother. 

Little Susan said she should like to keep her 
brothers, if she could—and then added, “never 
mind, it is no matter; she supposed they would 
die before long, and Bhe wouldn’t like to see 
them die.” 

As Mr, Phillips looked a somewhat wild in¬ 
quiry to know what the child meant by having 
her “brothers kept,” Miss Juliet, blushing 
slightly at the exposition of this singular idea 
of her little sister’s, explained to him that it 
was only a rose tree set in a green box, which 
her brother Henry had bought for her two or 
three years ago; and which she had always 
called Henry; and that to the three little shoots 
which had sprung up from its roots, she had 
likewise given the names Samuel, James, and 
Charles, after her other deceased brothers. 

Mr. Phillips, patting her on the head and 
smiling at the incongruence of the whimsy, 
assured little Susan that her rose tree should be 
kept for her. He then told Miss Juliet that if 
she further approved, he would leave an order 
that, in case the Swifts on their return to the 
city, should think it a matter worthy their con¬ 
sideration to settle the bill she had against them, 
for it to be paid to the weaver’s wife. “ For,” said 
he, “I think you would not cw’e to receive the 
money from them, since it would seem to you 
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almost like taking the pride of your mother’s 
life.” 

Miss Juliet’s heart responded to bursting to 
thiB generous sentiment; and drying her eyes 
from the tears which flowed profusely, placed 
her signature to the order. He then proposed 
that she should take her little sisters and go and 
sit awhile with Mrs. Phillips, who would doubt¬ 
less find them some kind of entertainment;—and 
then, by*and-bye, to take a stroll around the 
park—that it was very pleasant, and possessed 
many retreats which they would find very agree¬ 
able. After this, he bade them good morning, 
and started for the city. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Some time had passed since the orphans went 
to Phillipston, during which they had been deli¬ 
cately left by themselves, till at length Miss 
Juliet began to feel uneasy; her sense of the 
propriety and fitness of things, intimating that 
such an utter abandon to sorrow should not much 
longer be indulged in, either by herself or little 
sisters; and she was cogitating in her mind 
various methods for broaching this to her kind 
benefactors—when one day a bustle of prepara¬ 
tions seemed going on in the sewing room; get¬ 
ting ready, as Mrs. Wells informed her, for their 
seamstress to come and mako up clothes for Mr. 
Henry, who was in California. 

“Is he coming home?” inquired Miss AdamB. 

“No, Miss; they are to be sent out to him by 
the ship that is to sail on the-. 

“Will there be much sewing to do?” was the 
next question. 

“Yes, Miss, there will be a great deal to do; 
there are a great many garments to make.” 

This intelligence relieved Juliet’s mind much, 
and her countenance actually brightened up at 
it; for she surmised that she and her sisters could 
at once make themselves useful. The little girls, 
she thought—with her instruction and fitting— 
could do the hemming of the shirts, handker¬ 
chiefs, and much else of the like sewing; and as 
for herself, she was sure she would be able to do 
any portion of it as well as the seamstress. And 
full of the ardor which a spirit of independence 
incites, she sought Mrs. Phillips and expressed 
her wishes according to the foregoing. They were 
met by this amiable lady with a gentle acquies¬ 
cence, but in a manner, however, entirely de¬ 
void of gratification art; the proposition for them 
to be doing something. So delicate was this 
lady’s mind, and so careful was she, lest their 
peace should be disturbed by imagining that 
they were becoming burdensome^ 

Some weeks from this period had passed off 
at Phillipton house unmarked by incident of any 
kind, even that of the reception of letters from 


the far distant shores of the Pacific; which when 
they did arrive, never failed to raise up some¬ 
thing of a commotion, or emotion as it might be; 
when, very late one Sunday evening, as Mrs. 
Phillips sat engaged in devotional reading, in the 
drawing-room—quite distant from her sleeping 
apartment, where Mr. Phillips had been some 
time slumbering, for it was his custom to retire 
early—a violent tug at the great bell—hung for 
night use only—sounded its peals through the 
house, and along the hall, startling the lady with 
such fearful apprehensions of danger, that she 
was sinking to the ground when she felt herself 
folded within the arms of a man, who accom¬ 
panied the embrace by the exclamations, “oh, 
my mother! my mother! it is you—it is really 
yourself, you are alive!” 

Anon, every one in the house was upon his 
feet—for all the domestics save the porter had 
gone to rest—the dog set to barking—the cocks 
to crowing, and the horses to neighing; all were 
consternated, all were bewildered, and believed 
not that they saw a reality in the form of Mr. 
Henry Phillips, but that they were beholding his 
apparition. 

“What is the matter?” was the interroga¬ 
tory with which Miss Adams, throwing open the 
door, hailed Mrs. Wells, as that lady was on her 
return to her bed. 

“Mr. Henry has come home from California,” 
was the astounding information. 

“Mr. Henry come home!” was ejaculated in 
return. 

That was enough for Juliet Adams, whose 
quick sensibilities threw instantaneously upon 
the canvass the contrasting pictures of her own 
family’s sorrows in the loss of their Henry, and 
the Phillips family’s joys in the welcoming home 
of theirs. She uttered not another word. Her 
heart filled to bursting, she retired to bed; not 
however to sleep but to weep. 

Several days previous to the event above- 
mentioned, the completion and packing up of 
Mr. Henry’s wardrobe ready for shipment had 
been brought about. The seamstress had gone 
her way, and the Adams had been again entirely 
at leisure; and Juliet began sensibly to feel 
making a useless waste of their time, although 
they by no means spent it in idleness, for each 
and all were assiduous in their application to 
books: Juliet in acquiring knowledge and im¬ 
parting instruction to her little sisters, and they 

S on their part in receiving it from her. 

During their residence at Phillipston these 
three sisters had been much in the habit of strol¬ 
ling hand in hand around the park—for nature 
had created them enthusiasts in the beauties of 
her works—and innumerable were the objects 
therein inviting them to the indulgence of this 
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enthusiasm. Not even when the sewing for Mr. 
Henry was going on, were they permitted by Mrs. 
Phillips to sit plying the needle after the hour 
of four o’clock in the afternoon; and particular 
care was tuken by that kind-hearted lady, that 
the little ones should by no means at any time 
Bit steadily fixed down; to avoid which, she 
devised frequent interruptions, by sending for 
them to oome, now, and assist her in feeding her 
birds; and now, to pluck off the dry leaves from 
her plants; and again, to accompany her to 
gather some fruit. 

All this while, Juliet and her sisters had not 
only spent a part of their afternoons and even- j 
ingSin a secluded elysium—os it seemed to them 
—which they had happily discovered in their 
rambles, but since then had there, with their 
books, passed most of their mornings also, till 
they had now become almost wonted to the place, 
as with the feeling of its being their own private 
little house; for no foot save theirs had for a long 
time seemed to have set there an intrusive step. 

Diverging from one of the broad avenues, was 
a footpath leading for some distance through a 
thicket of firs and junipers, extending to the 
verge of the bank where the Hudson threw up a 
small cove of most picturesque outlines. The 
arm which put out, forming this inlet, was a 
gentle slope to the water’s edge; and almost at 
the extremity, was a natural terrace embowered 
»ith primroses and woodbine; the profuse and 
natural undergrowth of the majestic beech, 
chesnut, and maple, with which that point of 
land was thickly wooded. 

Here in this sweet spot, screened from human 
ea, Juliet loved to shut herself up with her little 
—her sisters Mary and Susan—and dream! 
poor girl; she had no dream!—and think of her 

future 008 * ant * ^ aZG menta ^ upon a vacant 

It was on a lovely evening ere dusky night 
yet closed in, as Juliet Adams and her 
ers were sitting—as they were wont—in their 
or o roses and woodbine, chatting upon their 
an ever sad theme—when suddenly a splash- 
on^ 0 was heard, and the working of 

nnri °f a boat a PP roa ohing—another instant 
th J Had rounded the P oi nt and was full before 


not ? et thirt y. °< 

y form and elegant height, dark, wary hair, 

rl P ;. "”?• ° f W,Ck the in- 

“™ w ““o this retreat. 

JV** c T 1(lll 7 surprised, remained fot 
seemed allk ® immoveable. The gentleman 
shore and he8 ‘ tati ”S whether to push off 
•“d soliri. *r ay “i 5 ®" 1 ’ or whether to advance 

«M*»hot parton for th , intra8i0B „ hich he 

Perceived it evidently was. And Juiiet on her 


part was equally a* a loss whether to take her 
sisters by the hand and retire, or fasten her eyes 
upon a book which she held half-open in her 
hand, and engage in its perusal. Another turn 
of thought, and she had decided on the former 
course, aud was making the motion to rise, when, 
gallant as a knight of the oldon time, this gentle¬ 
man leaped upon the shore and bowed to her 
gracefully, entreating her not to regard his 
appearance in that place as contemplated imperti¬ 
nence: nothing being further from his expecta¬ 
tions than falling upon such a group of female 
loveliness. “And now, dear lady,” he said, “aU I 
' ask is to be permittted to retire the way whither 
I came, with the assurance of your gracious for¬ 
giveness for this unintentional molestation.” 
Having said this, the gentleman leaped again 
into his skiff and rowed rapidly away. 

Juliet sat for some little time silent and con¬ 
templative : then rising rather quickly, took her 
sisters by the hand and bent her way homeward. 

Never perhaps since Juliet’s deprivation of 
all that constituted her social world—her brother 
and mother—had she felt so deeply her debar- 
rence from interchange of thought, and senti¬ 
ment with congenial spirits—those whom she 
could with freedom unbosom and speak her heart 
to—as at the present moment. She had received 
a tender of civilities from one evidently ignorant 
of her poverty, aud this made her feel as though 
she had been looked upon with a regard only to 
herself; and this, again, made her feel like herself 
—as she had not done since those happy days 
ere bereft of her brother Henry. Never, there¬ 
fore, had she experienced so keenly her iso¬ 
lation from kindred and bosom socialities. And 
long did she sit silently indulging the train of 
sweet memories it called up to her mind. Now 
the family—after the decease of her father— 
would be grouped around their quiet little tea- 

table in their snug parlor, on-street, in the 

enjoyment of home chit-chat; when brother 
Henry said this, and said that—did this, and did 
that—when another one said this, and snid that. 
—did this, and did that—at all which, Mary and 
Susan laughed gleesomely—and ma wa3 pleased 
and laughed also. Then still farther back—ere 
death had walked into their door, and misfor¬ 
tune’s blight bad settled on their hearth—wou’d 
come up scenes connected with their affluent 
home, of hospitality, pleasure, and mirth, amid 
which, her father—tender, affectionate, and soul¬ 
ful—presided as dignifiedly as solicitously. Here 
would slio be sitting upon that loved parent’s 
knee—then chatting by his side while on a 
bright, sunny morning taking a stroll round the 
garden—at which times would lieij^ brother 
always have ready some pronkto jdw^npon her 
—pursuing, and pursuing, unf^^ntWwchided by 
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that doatingly fond one. Many of these by-gone 
scenes, and forever departed joys and objects, 
came vividly before her, till her rapt spirit had 
nearly forgotten to mourn them as such. But 
at length, slowly as painfully, does this bright 
ideality withdraw from the vision, and stealthily 
creeps along to replace it the cloudy present— 
the dark future—the bitter reality —loneness of 
heart. 

“Don’t you think that gentleman was very 
handsome who came rowing up to our arbor this 
morning, sister Juliet?” asked Mary, after they 
had retired to their room, and were making 
preparations for bed—and then added, in the 
sweetest innocenc, without waiting for a reply, 
that she thought him very handsome indeed; for 
he had such beautiful dark hair, and large, 
dark,pleasant-looking eyes; “just like brother 
Henry’s, don’t you think so, sister?” 

“Brother Henry was very fine-looking; but I 
do not like to have him compared with others, 
sissy.” 

“Do you think he knew we were three 
sisters?” 

“ He said that he did not” 

“ Do gentlemen like him always mean what j 
they soy? Ma used to tell us that they did 
not” 

“ Not always, sissy. But I think that gentle¬ 
man meant what he said.” 

“Why do you think so, sister?” 

“Because ’tis only truth that makes the soul 
beam from the eyes, however much the manner 
may have the air of sincerity.” 

“ I wonder where he came from, do not you, 
sister?” • - 

“Oh, he is probably from the city—a visitor 
in the neighborhood somewhere—very likely from 
the other side of the river. Now let us to bed, 
sissy, and go to sleep. See, Susan is asleep 
already.” And affectionately imprinting a kiss 
on the snowy brow of the little thing, she laid 
herself down; but sleep did not early fall upon 
her eyelids that night. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Where is Mr. Henry Phillips?” asked little 
Susan of Mrs. Wells, while they were breakfast¬ 
ing on the following morning; then added, with 
her usual naivete, that she would like very much 
to see him; for she wished to see if he looked 
like her brother Henry; and ended by wondering 
where he had been all the time since his return 
from California. 

Mrs. Wells satisfied her childish curiosity by 
informin^ier that he had been in the city attend¬ 
ing to his JmsinessK-thst he-^ 08 , however, out at 
PhillipstpOTms'^^^roiog afternoon, and whether 


he returned to town, or spent the night thereat, 
she did not know. She rather thought he went 
back to the city, as he liked to attend the places 
of amusement; but assured the little girl that 
when he next came to Phillipston she would take 
pains that Bhe should have an introduction to 
the gentleman with whom she was so desirous of 
an acquaintance. 

The morning was sunny and bright. The 
flower-beds which studded here and there the 
lawns surrounding Phillipston house like so 
many clusters of gems in a girdle, wet*e never so 
gay. The zephyrs, light and gentle, wafted forth 
never so rich a fragranoe. The birds sang never 
so sweetly. Nature was in her gayest dress. 

The ever pensive young mourners, instinctively 
imbibing the inspiration breathing forth from 
everything around and about them, were early 
on tip-toe for their roseate alcove on the shore 
of the Hudson. But early ns they were, another, 
fired by the same inspiration to sympathize with, 
and drink in this beauteous joy of universal 
nature, had preceded them, and was already an 
occupant of the favorite retreat. 

Mr. Henry Phillips had now so arranged and 
disposed of his business in town—making Cali¬ 
fornia shipments and what not—that he had 
been able to pass the previous night at Phillips¬ 
ton, the first since that of his arrival from the 
Pacific; and in the course of the evening—made 
a very long one—which was spent in home chit¬ 
chat with his father and mother, who, while 
bringing up for his information the many events 
that had come round, and incidents that had 
occurred during his absence—such as the mar¬ 
riage of this friend, the decease of that, the 
broken down fortunes of the other—brought at 
last the story of the Adams’ family, and to which 
he seemed to listen with breathless interest; his 
heart warming during its relation with such 
intense enthusiasm, that ere the closing period, 
he had started to his feet with the exclamation 
—“I knew—I knew something was the matter 
herel And, dear mother, I thought it was you; 
and to acknowledge the plain truth—for you all 
wondered so at my coming home in good health, 
as I was, and the gold amassing as fast os we 
could desire—it was nothing in the world but 
that which brought me”—and, thought he, this' 
explains the group that I, not stumbled, but 
rowed in upon this evening. 

“Nothing but what?" inquired both his father 
and mother, in one breath. 

This interrogatory from his parents, put in 
their usual dignified, earnest manner, brought 
Mr. Henry to his cool senses, upon which he re- 
: sumed his seat and remained musing for a while 
\ iu seeming disgust at himself, for having exposed 
) to his parents such a puerile whim—a weakness 
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atterly unworthy of a man, ns he regarded it. But bounded out of the room, up the stairs, and in-o 
he had gone too far to retreat; they must now his chamber. But he was not that night troubled 
have his reason for coming home so suddenly and with nightmare visions; for his slumbers were 
unannounced. , too gentle to allow of his dreaming of anything 

“Well,” said he, peevishly, “if I must tell, it but that beautiful star , with the soft, rosy light 
was a dream, if dream it was, though it didn’t radiating from her countenance, which had so 
seem to ms like one.” singularly beamed out upon him on his visit to 

“Yon must relate it, Henry,” said his mother, his old favorite nook—the woodbine bower. 

“I must have it” Almost at the first dawn of the following glow- 

“Why, mother,” said he—still peevishly—“it iug morning, already described, Mr. Henry Phil- 
w&s about you—almost all about yourself.” lips was on the wing, hastening to his skiff for 
“I was at home, in New York, yet it was not| his much loved, and ever-much indulged enjoy- 

st our own house in the-avenue, but at an ment while at Phillipston, a row on the Hudson. 

indescribably miserable place. At the.same time ; He could not fail—for it had always been his 
it was our house, and my home. And in this ; resting-place after pulling some time at the oar- 
wretched place was a great commotion—people ; to put in at his alcove, now rendered doubly 
weeping and mourning. Anon, the whole scene j interesting from his agreeable rencontre there 
was removed to a church; anon, to a large bury- : of the previous evening. Stretching himself upon 
mg-ground; and as quickly to Phillipston, where j a long rustic seat of wicker—the work of his 
everything appeared enveloped in the blackest own boyish hands—he was occupied in scanning 
of darkness; amid which I was groping my way over some periodicals and papers which he had 
around to try to find you , mother, for it Beemed brought from town with him the foregoing day, 
as if you were dead; when suddenly, a light when, one moment the light, silvery voices of 
more brilliant than that of the moon broke forth children’s chatter fell upon his ear, another mo- 
over my head, or rather partly behind me. I : ment, and Juliet Adams, lovely as that morning 
e t& look at the phenomenon, as it struck : which had called forth such joyful greeting from 
me> ^ was a * tar hanging apparently mid- j all nature, stood before him. 
way the heavens, and which emitted a soft, rosy ; He rose, and respectfully addressed her thus— 
26 ‘ * turne( * again to resume my search for ; “ Miss Adams, I am Henry Phillips, a person of 
you, mother, and the midnight darkness was whom you have doubtless heard mention during 
® onge to a soft, quiet moonlight evening. I the period that you have been the highly esteemed 
^en saw you, father, looking as natural as I now guest of Phillipston; the circumstance and cause 
But* 00 ' WUl1 4 ^ T0Up mourners about you. : of which, until last evening, after my happy 
mothe f I could no where find; and in meeting with you, I was entirely unacquainted 
min< * at tlli8 ’ I awoke.” with; and I pray you now, Mms Adams, to 

a vo D ^ ^° U ’ S * r> pu ^ up 8 ^ c ^ 8 an d take accept the homage of my”— heart , he had half 
Bcar^l^ 6 ° f 86Veral thou8ftn <l miles, and then, pronounced, but retracting the word, said— 

• Ce ^ y° ur steamer had touched her moor- “ respect .” 

gallo C ° * ,0r8es * ate as hour was, and This address, accompanied as it was by the 
nieht- ^ ma< * up011 t ^ e fritb a soul w bich beamed its truthfulness and sincerity 

imae’ ^ t * ream —^be W0|, h of an overheated from the eyes—to use her own remark relating 
went to thinking before you to their interview of the previous eveuing— 

like to 8 8 Cep n *£ht, how much you would brought blushes to the pale face of Juliet, and 
less of h ^*° Ur mot ^ er —consequence, doubt- coupled with the embarrassment occasioned by 
bating dri^k - ^ T ° U ^ e ^ ^ that day either in the the surprize of their present rencontre, caused 
“To* . n g °r wearing?” her to remain for some moments immoveable, and 


eat ing it that day either in the the surprize of their present rencontre, caused 

“Is* t or Wear ing?” her to remain for some moments immoveable, and 

rick ia D0 * ^ C ? UDtry ’ mo l n( l u fr°* pretty unable to give utterance to a word. At length, 
Well as i^’ p0pu ^ a ^ oa ghosts and goblins, as bowing to him with some grace, she took her 
“ 0h rr sisters and was turning in silence to retrace her 


“Ob Mr H . : 818M;r8 uuu wua turning in euenuo leirucu oer 

atte J r enr y>thi8 is too lame an apology steps, when he seized her hand, saying “he 
mother^h ° D 40 ^° ar an< * could never permit it. The right of that spot 

could ° n ° W y ° U t0 ° t0 belieTe that was bis of old,” he declared, “being one almost 
0Q ce,that 6Yer be 8Care<i ^ a dream - Say at of his own creation, at least embellishment, and 
Mother and°^ Wante< * come borne and see your to no being on earth,” he added, eagerly, “could 
J°Q did th hef a ki89 ’ ° r manjr of them » as lt afforJ bim the happiness to yield up that right 
“leg at ai gbt. 80 muc jj aa t 0 Miss Juliet Adams.” Thenjfently 

Mother’’—j 118 • t ^ 6 ^ aCt ’ an< * ^ ^ now 8* ve y° u iea< tt Q g ber to the seat and placing on etimjr side 
the words^ 6 t P ' n8 ^ ^ sfeetto suit the action to of her little sisters, as he had fou^Bm on 
cn with a “good-night, father,” the foregone evening, he gathered u|S|Hpnpeis 
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and magazines, leaped into his skiff, and in an 
instant had doubled the tiny cope, and was pull¬ 
ing away for Phillip9ton house, where he re¬ 
mained no longer than to partake of a slight * 
breakfast, and then left for town. 

Juliet sat for some time in a most painful 
perturbation of mind. She spoke not to her 
sisters nor they to her. The blushes which had 
suffused her cheek, gave place ere long to an 
ashy pallor again. When by and-bye, Mary look¬ 
ing up into her face, said, affectionately, “ sister 
Juliet, you look so pale this morning; is any¬ 
thing the matter with you ?” 

“ I do not feel very well, sissy, and I think we 
had better return to the house,” was the reply. 
Poor Juliet Adams! The bower of woodbine and 
roses on the inlet of the Hudson is no more for you. 

In silent pensiveness, Juliet with her sisters 
regained the house, and retired to her chamber. 
The day was spent by her in efforts to devise 
plans for their future. For her judgment—ever 
quick and discriminating—was convinced that 
dependents os they were, their stay at Phillipston 
could now no longer be protracted. Often and 
again, would the question—“what shall I do— 
what can I do?”—arise, giving birth to half- 
formed schemes, but which would as often vanish 
into vapor, yielding place to a recurrence of the 
Bamc interrogatories, till becoming nearly fren¬ 
zied with her endeavors to descry some road in 
her apparently pathless and objectless future, 
she began in her mind to half-upbraid her patron 
for leaving her so long in a state of uncertainty 
as to the extent of the period she and her sisters 
were to remain at Phillipston. "When he spoke 
to her about bringing them out there, his words 
were—“for a few weeks”—and she was sure 
the time usually designated thus, had already, 
and over expired. Could it be that he was 
waiting for her to make the proposal for their 
departure from his house, she mentally asked 
herself. Perhaps it was so, for his manner was 
so very tender, was also the mental response; 
and upon this she half made up her mind to 
solicit an interview with him on the morrow ere 
he should leave for the city. 

“Shall we go down to our bower, sister?” 
asked Mary, as the waning day cast her length¬ 
ening shadows athwart the glorious landscape 
which lay spread out before the windows of their 
chamber. 

“No, sissy; that is Mr. Henry Phillips’ place, 
and we must not go there any more,” was Juliet’s 
reply. 

“^ell, I like Mr. Henry Phillip’s very much— 
and luMrnice he did talk to you this morning, 

8iStC tRi i 1 am S0TTy We cannot 8° ^ ere 

m0rG think he will go there any more, 


“Of couse he will, sissy.” 

“That is the reason then,.you do not think it 
right to go. Is it not, sister?” 

► “Certainly it is, sissy.” 

Juliet judged right that Mr. Henry would not 
cease his visits to his favorite retreat. He re¬ 
turned again that evening to Phillipston, and 
again took a row to his loved alcove. But the 
accessory charm of that spot had fled. Every¬ 
thing around looked vapid and uninteresting. 
The duskiness of evening there was not now 
pleasant His star beaming its rosy light did not 
appear. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The morrow came and with it a settled deter¬ 
mination in Juliet’s mind to seek an interview 
with her benefactor. But she was spared the 
disagreeable task by his seeking one with her; 
and he said, “ Miss Adams, 1 have delayed inform¬ 
ing myself upon your wishes as to your future 
course of life, deeming it necessary that you 
should enjoy a considerable period of profound 
repose, both mental and physical, before you 
would be capable of judging even of an occupa¬ 
tion which would be most consonant to your feel¬ 
ings and taste. I recollect of your telling me 
that previous to the sad event which deprived 
you of your brother, you had contemplated fitting 
yourself for a teacher. With this idea I have— 
should it meet your views—arranged with Mrs. 
Hill, principal of a boarding-school about seven 
miles from Phillipston, for her to take both your¬ 
self and sister Mary to prepare you for engaging 
in those duties. That lady will be empowered 
by mo to furnish you both, with everything 
necessary for your comfort and convenience. 
Therefore when anything shall be wanting by 
either of you, you will call on Mrs Hill. Little 
Susan we should like to have remain for the 
ensuing winter at Phillipston. Mrs. Welle, who 
has already become much attached to her, will 
take your place in giving her instruction. As 
Mrs. Hill’s school reopens on Monday next, 
she is desirous that you should come to Hills¬ 
borough to-day. Therefore, if It would be agree¬ 
able to you, we will drive first to Greenwood and 
then around by that road on our return.” 

An uncontrollable emotion prevented for some 
time the utterance of Juliet’s grateful assent to 
this most magnanimous proposal, for of all pur* 
suits that her patron could have devised for her. 
that of teaching was the one most in accordance 
with the wishes of her heart. 

The departure from Phillipston of Juliet and 
Mary Adams, was to them at once a moment of 
joy and pain. Joy that they were about to enter 
upon the routine of duties which was to prepare 
them for an independence of life; and pain at 
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being separate# from their little sister Susan. 
For these three seemed united and cemented 
into one soul by a tie and feeling more tender 
and indissoluble than even the kindred bond, that 
of common suffering. 

“Do not cry so much, sister,” said the little 
girl, tears the 'while streaming down her own 
pale cheeks, as Juliet turned again and again to 
embrace her, “I shall not sleep alone, Mrs. 
Wells is going to have my crib moved into her 


room, and placed by the side of her bed just ai 
it is by yours; and I shall say my prayers fo: 
you and sister Mary every night and morning 
Then, when I’ve done my lesson, Mrs. Phillips 
you know, always lets me feed the birds anc 
water the flowers. Besides, Mr. Henry says tba 
he shall sometimes take me with him for a rov 
on the river; and perhaps he will then some 
times take me to his alcove, and when he does, ] 
shall always think of you and sister Mary.” 

“Very well, Susan, yon may think of you] 
sisters as much as you like; but when you arc 
with Mr. Henry Phillips, you must never talk of 
them. Remember that, sissy, will you ?” 

Mrs. Phillips’ leave-taking of the orphans! tc 
whom since their residence under her roof she 
had become much attached, was affectionate and 
hmd. Kind, because the many little home-like 
provisions with which they found themselves 
urmshed, made them feel on somewhat more of 
a ooting than they otherwise would have done 
wit their new and independent companions. 

As the carriage drove from the porch of Phil- 
jst.on house b ' ea ™g m it little Susan Adams’ 
whole world— that world from which, for the first 
nme since her young heart could know and feel, 
* s e been shut out-^-she sank on her knees at 
o ? ^ r8 ‘ ^ e ^ 8 » ft n<l wept, and sobbed, as 

y children of that tender age can sob. And 
Cn 8 e was winded by that lady of the cora- 

llZYv\ T rage 8he had ur * ed u p° n 

1 Juhet ’ 8he entreated Mrs- Wells—using her 

,a Use a h ngU f 8e ~ t0 let her “ cr J a deal, be- 
her h «»rt did ache so much.” 

Adam gr°up gathered on the porch to dismiss the 
tops at!! w « Phim P ston > * as only Mrs. Phil- 

fthere w aDd their little 8ister * But one 

Icene ° 8 v tpar * iaU J concealed, eyeing the 
fof too * 6re beat Within hia breast an interest 
appearing^ " Mture ** a * exposure by 

•lepicture” Ere*i ^ foreground of 

ud johi-’. ™ long ’ how ewr, he came forward 
latioa “1? “ ‘ he effort8 tor little Susan's conse- 
Soothlf ,1° ^ her 0 row m the river. 

tW We t 8 cblld finaU J became, and rowing 

and *hi R !l' Mr ; Henry chatted and whistled, 
«* hWt ed ftnd chat ted. 

3' 0n i Rule Suzic ?’! e ^ ^ ^ much ’ do 


No answer. 

“ 18 sister Juliet going to write to you, Suzie ?’ 

No answer. 

“Would you like that I should sometimes take 
you over to s&e sister Juliet, Suzie?” 

Again no reply. 

“What is the matter with you, Snzie? Why 
do you not answer ? Would you like that I should 
sometime take you over to Hillsborough to see 
your sisters ?” 

“Sister Juliet told me that I must never talk 
of my sisters to you, sir.” 

“Ah! that indeed,” well, thought that gentle¬ 
man, here is one avenue closed; but another 
shall be opened. And again he whistled. 

Mr. Phillips before going to Hillsborough, 
drove, as he had contemplated, first to Green¬ 
wood, to allow Juliet and Mary the opportunity 
of dropping a tear over the graves of their 
lost ones. The hallowed spot was changed since 
they last stood upon it. The kind and generous 
hearted Mr. Phillips tenderly led them to its 
preoincts, then left them and wandered about, 
reading the inscriptions on the neighboring 
8tones, while they were reading on a handsome 
tablet of grey marblo, and within a pretty en¬ 
closure, the following: 

“ In memory of Samuel Adams, who died May 
10th, 18—; also of Mary Emerson, his consort, 
deceased June 7th, 18—; also of Henry Emer¬ 
son Adams, son of the above, deceased December 
3d, 18—.” “Who would weep for the friendless 
may shed here a tear.” 

Between the graves of Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
Juliet and Mary recognized Susan’s rose tree. 
It was profuse with blossoms, and flourishing in 
almost evergreen freshness. 

Language fails in the attempt to depict the 
emotion, and express the gratitude of the hearts 
of Juliet and Mary Adams on beholding this no 
less unexpected, than extraordinary act of mu¬ 
nificence on the part of their friend and bene¬ 
factor. 

The tearful tribute offered, the carriage was 
regained and they drove to Hillsborough. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The first Monday of-had been for several 

years a grand reception day at Hillsborough— 
one incessant coming and going of carriages— 
one perpetual greeting between teachers and 
pupil, and pupil and pupil—introductions to new 
ones—salutations of old ones, and lamentations 
for absent ones. 

In the midst of all this scene of life and mirth 
and motion, were seen the beautiful Juliet Adams 
and her sister Mary striving at cheerfulness—an 
effort enjoined by their patron upon Mrs. Hill to 
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aee that they should cultivate—bearing their 
part. 

By-and-bye came dashing round the wing a 
splendid open carriage, blazing with the glitter 
of ornaments and colors, that bedecked the group 
with which it was peopled. Just at tnis moment 
the piazza was literally crowded “with maidens 
young and charming,” and from whom broke 
forth a general and simultaneous exclamation— 
“there come the Swifts!” 

Juliet and Mary, as it happened, were stand¬ 
ing near Mrs. Hill, at the top of the steps, and 
also recognized them, though they gave no mani¬ 
festation of it; neither did they shrink, by re¬ 
tiring from their position, from coming face to 
face to them. 

Mrs. Swift was handed first from the carriage 
by a richly attired, tall and somewhat elegant 
looking gentleman, of twenty-eight or thirty 
years apparently. Next to the mother, came 
Miss Almira, the eldest daughter, about nineteen 
years of age; and next. Miss Rosetta, the second 
daughter, of seventeen; lastly, the two little 
girls, Julia and Anna, who had returned to 
school. 

Mrs. Swift at once recognized the Adamses; 
was almost speechless though at finding them in 
that situation. 

Even when Juliet, worn with inoessant appli¬ 
cation, and wasted by meagre and soanty sus- 
tenancej used to be dancing attendance on Mrs. 
Swift, as seamstress, attired in an old, faded 
black garb, she had thought her—in common 
parlance—“a very handsome girl,” and pitied 
her in her mind, that she should not have been 
so situated as to be able to make a &how in the 
world. But now that she was freshly and re¬ 
spectably apparelled, and had rallied to a na¬ 
tural fulness of face and form—throwing ont a 
contour of features of exquisite grace—adorned 
as they were by a profusion of rich, glossy, 
black hair—a complexion white as the lily, softly 
tinted with rose—thoughtful, dark grey eyes, 
Bhaded by long, silky, black lashes, these over¬ 
arched with a brow so inimitably beautiful that 
the pencil would falter at an essay—a mouth of 
peculiarly pleasing formation, strongly indicative 
of those three admirable characteristics, dignity, 
firmness and amiability, add to which the griefs 
she had tasted had left over-spread a pensive- 
uess but sweetly enhancing to this beauty—she 
thought her the most transcendently so, of any 
being on whom her eyes had ever yet rested. 

However, she did not say that much, when— 
almost as soon as they .had regained their seats 
in the carriage for the city—she was questioned 
by the gentleman escorting her as to who the 
young lady was in mourning attire, with whom 
she stopped and talked awhile before. 


Mrs. Swift was not so mubS to blame for 
sprinkling water on the flame she perceived had 
been, enkindled. It was natural; Bhe being the 
mother of two young ladies, who, though not 
beautiful, were rather pretty. And Mr. Charles 
Sommers was an uncommonly estimable young 
man—sufficiently inducted into the ways of the 
beau monde to make a desirable gallant—was 
agreeable in conversation, of which he had a 
good fund, having seen considerable of the world 
—was an old fellow-citizen—and, above all, was 
rich; for he too had come home from the Pacific, 
bringing with him the contents of a California 
gold mine. 

“It was Juliet Adams—Mr. Samuel Adams* 
daughter—you must remember him; of the old 
firm of Walker & Adams.” 

“Certainly I do, madam. Is it possible that 
was his daughter! Well, worthy is she to be the 
daughter of so excellent a man as was Samuel 
Adams.” 

“Yes, he certainly was an excellent man,” was 
the rejoinder. “She is very pretty, don’t you 
thipk so?—takes after her mother.” 

“She is more than pretty. She is exceedingly 
beautiful!” was the rather unwelcome response. 

“Yes,” she again said, “I think myself she is 
handsome.” 

“But what became-of Mr. Adams after the 
failure?” inquired Mr. Sommers. 

“He went to New York and took an account¬ 
ant’s situation in the large mercantile establish¬ 
ment of -, but soon died. His son Henry 

then stepped into the same office, and by his 
exertions continued to maintain the family until 
the failure of the house; which occurred about 
the time of the arrival of the California gold in¬ 
telligence. Being then out of business, he was 
induced by some of his fellow clerks to make one 
of a company and go out there. He was, how¬ 
ever, seized with a fever during the ship’s stop- 

; page at-, and never lived to reach the El 

: Dorado. Poor Mrs. Adams,” the lady continued, 

: “I felt very sorry for her when she came to the 

-House letting me know of her troubles, and 

solicited my patronage in the way of sewing. It 
fortunately so happened that I had then a great i 
deal to be done. I therefore gave them enough 
to keep them all steadily employed for six weeks. 
But when Mr. Swift, on our return to the city, 
went in search of them to settle their bill, he 
learned from an old weaver and his wife inhabit¬ 
ing the basement of the miserable house in which 
they had resided, that Mrs. Adams during our 
absence had fallen sick and died; and that a 
| gentleman had taken Juliet and the two children 
(to his home with him in the country somewhere, 

| t0 stay a few weeks; who, as Mrs. Hill informed 
« me, was Mr. Ashley Phillips. And further, that 
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it was be who hid now placed Joliet and Mary 
with her to prepare for the occupation of teach* 
ing, which I was very glad to hear. For I am 
sore it will be a great deal better than for them 
to be seamstresses all their lives,” concluded 
Mrs. Swift. 

Mr. Sommers—after this philanthropic gratu- 
Ution in behalf of the Adamses, that through Mr. 
Ashley Phillips’ munificence they would not be 
obliged to remain seamstress all their lives—sat 
for some little time silent; for he was thinking 
that neither should it be hi* fault if they re¬ 
mained teachers all their lives. But being a 
man by no means deficient in tact , he soon grew 
rather profuse than lax in his attentions to Mrs. 
Swift and daughters; for he had heard the mother 
tell her little girls, that she should drive out to 
sec them as often as every Saturday afternoon, 
tad perhaps sometimes on Wednesdays, the dan¬ 
cing days. i 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The ensuing Saturday failed not to bring about 
to Julia and Anna Swift the accomplishment of 
their mamma’s promise—a drive to Hillsborough. 
The persons composing her party were the same 
m those of Monday. Mr. Sommers was unusually 
gay during the ride, and appeared to be in the 
excess of enjoyment. 

After they had alighted from the oarriage, as 
he was ascending the steps with Mrs. Swift on his 
arm, Mr. Sommers said, in a very unsuspicious 
manner, “we ought to inquire for the Adamses, 
ough^t we not, they being old acquaintances of 

“Indeed, I think we ought,” returned Mrs. 

’dft, desiring to appear agreeably disposed to 
» n 7 proposition offered by Mr. Sommers. 

“Well, madam, you will recollect that it is a 
ong time since I have seen any of the family, 

erefore pass a word of introduction if you 
please.” J 


Certainly, Mr. Sommers,” was the reply 
Accordingly permission was desired of 1 
for the Misses Adamses to accompany 
W8W Swifts to the drawing-room. The 
Vest was granted, and the invitation sent to 
Adamses. 

^ever, returned the messenger to 1 
respectfully declining. This brought ai 
wnew between that lady and Juliet, to learn 
T.. ° D /° r con( Iuct so seemingly extraordin 
>e eing disinclined to reveal to her the 
. ° D ’ merel 7 toW Mrs. Hill that although t 
»esi had formerly been acquainted, she 
vuwl evermore to be on terms of sociab 
Zi and thought, therefore, a 
had better not be commenced. 

Vot S P ^ eiving the exi3tence of a pr 


i dice, which though making no attempt to pry 
into, nevertheless told Juliet that if she could 
! comfortably yield her feelings so much as to see 
Mrs. Swift, accompanied by herself, who would 
assume the principal part of the conversation 
with her, she would be exceedingly obliged—the 
Swifts being patrons, whose good-will she re¬ 
garded it for her interest to retain. Besides, 
were the circumstances known, it might give rise 
to unpleasant gossip; which, in a school, was 
always to be avoided as far as possible. 

Joliet, in the amiability of her temper, and 
considering the dependency of her situation, felt 
at once the propriety of acquiescing with Mrs. 
Hill’s wishes; and rose and accompanied that 
lady to the drawing-room. 

This was a happy arrangement for Mr. Som¬ 
mers. He conld now do the agreeable to Mrs. 
Hill in such an adroit manner as to be able to 
visit the Adamses—always in that lady’s pre¬ 
sence of course—independently upon the claim 
of old family sociability; which was set up by 
him in very strong terms; so much so that Juliet 
was nearly bewildered; for she was sure that the 
never remembered to have seen Mr. Sommers 
before. However, that he expressed himself so 
eulogistically and respectfully of her parents, 
sufficed to gain her esteem at least. 

The Swift party had just risen to their feet for 
departure, when a splendid phaeton, drawn by a 
milk white span of extraordinary beauty, wa9 
seen turning the wing. The Adamses at once 
knew the equipage a9 Mrs. Phillips’. 

Did Juliet’s heart on this discovery give evi¬ 
dence of emotion? Certainly it did; for she 
would now fold within her arms her little Susan. 

| And so Bhe did; and both she and Mary were 
scarcely less overjoyed at embracing their sister, 
than at seeing Mrs. Wells. As to the sensations 
at meeting with the other member of the party— 
by one of the sisters at least—it would be in- 
apropos on this occasion to divulge them. We 
hardly dare touch so much upon this at present, as 
to reveal how Mr. Henry Phillips came to be at 
once Mrs. Wells’ escort and driver. We hardly 
dare tell the secret—for such he wished it should 
remain—that while giving Susan her usual morn¬ 
ing’s row on the Hudson—being informed by the 
child during her chatter, that it was Mrs. Wells’ 
design to take her to Hillsborough that after¬ 
noon—he made use of the little pussy’s paw, or 
rather mouth; telling Lizzie to say to Mrs. Wells 
that she would like her to get him to drive them 
when going over to see her sisters. However 
this was what that gentleman really did do. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Mrs. Wells and little Susan 
were ushered into the drawing-room; and in¬ 
stantly was seen the joining of hands; and the ex¬ 
clamations heard—“Phillips!—Sommers! How 
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is this! I thought you were in California,” said , 
each to the other. 

“Why, Phillips, your Cousin Fred grumbled 
terribly at your leaving him so suddenly. But 
he, however, consoled himself with the idea that 
you were coming straight back again,” said the 
latter of these gentlemen—“you purpose re¬ 
turning soon though, do you not, Phillips?” 

- “Why—yes—that is—it’s rather unsettled as 
yet.” 

While the recognition of these two old Cali¬ 
fornia friends was taking place, and the above 
conversation—and much more of the like passing 
between them, during which came in at the proper 
time the introductions—Mrs. Swift was eyeing 
Mr. Phillips with most intense interest—her gaze 
frequently broken, however, by glances at her two 
pretty daughters to see if they were appearing 
their best—but as frequently riveted back again. 

She had thought Mr. Sommers elegant, and in 
most respects all that heart could desire. But 
she saw in Mr. Henry Phillips’ noble bearing— 
symmetrical proportions — elevated and open 
brow, bespeaking mind and dignity—soulful 
beaming eye, expressive of truth—mouth indi¬ 
cative of integrity and uprightness—all that 
constituted her beau ideal of manly perfection. 
And she said within herself, “this is a happy 
rencontre. How glad I am that Mr. Sommers 
proposed to see the Adamses. He shall invite 
him to come and take a Beat in our box at the 

opera. Then Mr. Swift can ask him to the- 

House to dine with us.” Then again she thought 
she discovered in his bearing and glances toward 
her, a hauteur that should forbid the indulgence i 
of any hope of success in this scheme. 

Lively and agreeable was the chat which was 
maintained in the drawing-room at Hillsborough 
that Saturday afternoon; and long did it con- j 
tinue. For it was only till the sinking sun and j 
uprisen moon had admonished them of the day’s ; 
departure and the night’B approach, that they : 
thought of taking their conge. And when Mr. 
Henry Phillips—who as all were making egress 
and promenading the piazza—had drawn Juliet 
Adams’ arm within his own, it was not alone Mrs. 
Swift who received a check to her hopes. Neither 
was Susan Adams the only one sensible to joy, 
when—as that gentleman called out to her while 
taking leave of her sisters—“don’t cry Lizzie; 
remember the promise”—she informed them that 
she had the promise if she would not cry, of 
being brought over to Hillsborough very ,gften. 

The visitors gone, Mrs. Hill said, “well, Miss 
Adams, we have passed a very delightful after¬ 
noon. I hope you will never regret your cont* 
pliance with my wishes.” 

“Oh, no; certainly not, madam,” was the 
affable answer. 

* 


“I like your New England friend very much, 
Miss Adams. I think him one of the most agree¬ 
able persons I ever met with.” 

“Yes, madam, he is indeed exceedingly agree¬ 
able,” was the rejoinder. 

“As for Mr. Henry Phillips,” Mrs. Hill re¬ 
sumed, “I have known him of old. He has few 
equals.” 

To this remark there was no rejoinder. But 
if Mrs. Hill had cast a glance at Juliet’s face, 
she would have detected a more than ordinary 
blush on her oheek. 

Farther remarks upon the guests of the after¬ 
noon were interrupted by the peal of the supper 
bell; and rather glad was Juliet 

CHAPTER IX. 

Very soon after the transpiration of things 
narrated in the foregoing chapter, cards were 
issued by the Swifts for a grand dejeuner at the 

_ House, and the brilliancy of the affair in 

its anticipation, was such that it created quite a 
sensation in the beau monde. 

Together with many distingues from all nations 
who were to honor the occasion, it was hinted 
that there would be some few rich returned 
Californians; among which were two names 
standing out so conspicuously, and so perpetu¬ 
ally, upon the tongues of Mrs. Swift and daugh¬ 
ters, that surmise was not long in fixing them as 
< the admirers, if not the accepted lovers of those 
| pretty young ladies. 

This talk received no discouragement from 
the family ; but was on the contrary excessively 
pleasing. And they began soon to persuade 
themselves that the idea abroad, must have ori¬ 
ginated from declarations of regard covertly 
dropped here and there for them by those gentle¬ 
men, and which would os certainly ere long come 
to them openly. 

The three weeks interim from the issue of Mr. 
and Mrs. Swift’s cards to the grand day, was 
propitious to that lady’s wishes in favoring her 
with those interviews she so assiduously sought. 
And although on her first meeting with Mr. 
Henry Phillips she had imagined a hauteur un¬ 
favorable to the plans she at once schemed in 
her mind, yet on the second meeting, this im¬ 
pression was entirely effaced, by the gracious¬ 
ness and suavity of manner then received from 
him by herself and daughters. 

This conduct was adopted by Mr. Henry as 
his most politic course, for the blinding both of 
Mrs. Hill, and the Swift party all round, as to 
the real purpose of his visits to Hillsborough; 
where, not only every Saturday afternoon, but as 
regularly the Wednesday half holiday, brought 
the same party. 
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Were these reunions conducive to Juliet’s 
happiness as well as to that of Mrs. Swift and 
daughters ? Certainly they were. How could 
they have been otherwise; for she then had 
little Susan by her side. And with the idea of 
thii enjoyment alone, she suffered herself to go 
lethargically on, drinking it in, as though enjoy- 
merit were indeed and in truth for her; till finally, 

L on the lftSt holiday visit previous to the grand 
f fyeuner, she was aroused to a view of the passing 

r circumstances, and her conduct in regard to 

them, by some chat of the little Swift girls with 
her sister Mary coming incidentally to her ears. 

As the pupils of Hillsborough were after 
cupper this evening, taking their hour’s respite 
in the play room, Julia Swift said to Mary 
Adams—“ I suppose your sister thinks Mr. 
Henry Phillips comes here on our holidays to 
see her. But he does not; ma says he does 
not Ifcis because he knows Almira and Rosetta 
y be here; and he comes on purpose to see 
them. Everybody says so too.” 

To this allegation, and information, Mary 
Adams returned in the simplicity of her mind— 
that her sister Juliet did not think Mr. Henry 
V ulhp8 came B ee her. She knew he did not 
do so-that he only came to drive Mrs. Wells 
and Susan over. 

Then joined in Anna—the younger of the 
wi s— I like Mr. Henry Phillips very much, 
o oes ma like him; and I’m glad it’s my sister 
°® m ® 8 to see, and not yours.” To which Mary 
rejoined again, that she too liked Mr. Henry, 
ause e was bo kind to Susan in bringing her 
er so very often to see them. Besides, he had 

u t saoh a8 her brother 0en w and 

«he liked him for that. 

it I!* Con Xf rse —^^ildish and nonsensical though 
to a rtfl 8U + ffiCed f ° r th ® 0penin E of Joliet’s eyes 
her'! 6 !' 0 ! 1 0f her Nation; and bitter were 
fol M F f ° r haTin « allowed in a 

:r: lne8, ° flt 80 a « nearly to have be- 
the ^ t0 the charmer * She thought of 

truth» ae< ^ v CWldren and imbecile8 8 Poak the 
^ -and blushed that she should have been 

* this one. “Of course it 
be?” t0 herself - ‘‘Why should it not 

of all * e ° 8 ^ e commenoe d a scanning over 
t'her words and actions from the first day to 

herwe a v t0 866 * f 8h ° C0Uld detect a b *trayal of 
kcominaT*~~** Cheri9hln g of a sentiment un- 
Cw e : circumstances. Then she scruti- 
to thfl heWt; al8 ° inbwwgated herself as 
, '8bouJ° ,1 k Se expedient 10 P^ue in future. 
bTonvht 6 6 re<pie8t tbat ®usan be no more 
ZZtT t0 Hill8boro ^?” If necessary 
of the term* 1 ** 188 8eeing her m ®nd 
of ffratificat*™*' A lt W0Uld 01117 be a aacrifice 
r t^z/ton, and such she had long been 


inured to. But no; that would not do. If Mr. 
Henry thought proper to bring her sister over 
on these occasions of meeting with the Misses 
SwiftB, it would be improper in her most certainly 
to make the request of him not to do so. This 
however she could do. She could send for Susan 
to come and see herself and Mary in their own 
room. Yes, that was the course she should now 
adopt; and she blamed herself for not having 
done so from the beginning; as also thought she 
saw so clearly the propriety of it, that her con¬ 
duct—in not having before pursued it—seemed 
to her absolutely indecorous. And again she 
blushed at her folly, and scanned her. sayings 
and doings to see if it had not appeared thus to 
others. 

The succeeding Monday was the appointed 
period for the Swifts grand essay. The weather 
was fine, and everything almost to the last mo¬ 
ment had proceeded fortuitously—as yet few 
results—when Mr. Swift,* returning from with¬ 
out, announced to his lady and daughters, the 
unpleasant information that Mr. Henry Phillips 
had gone to Albany—imperative business requir¬ 
ing of him a personal interview with his father, 
who was there at that time attending the Legis¬ 
lature. 

More was felt, than expressed, at this sudden 
and unexpected blow to their sweetly bright 
hopes, both of things near by, and of things in 
the distance. But then he was called away from 
the city on business of his father’s. There was 
encouragement in that thought certainly; neither 
would the sound be so mortifying as though the 
cause of his absence were disinclination. 

With these consoling reflections,*Mrs. Swift 
and daughters were enabled to surmount the 
disappointment, and assume the without of pla¬ 
cidity, if not the within of satisfaction. 

Although Mr. Henry Phillips, to answer his 
ends, had on his meeting with the Swifts at 
Hillsborough, treated them with complacency, 
yet feeling a disposition ever to be their guest, 
took care when invited, to have in readiness 
some plausible excuse. So it was on this occa¬ 
sion ; and that he might have a fair one, thought 
he would take a trip up to Albany to see his 
father. 

The grand dejeuner came on, and went off, with 
all the splendor, glitter, lavish, and eclat of its 
appointments and promise. 

The following half holiday at Hillsborough, 
brought the accustomed visitors to the Adamses 
and young Swifts. Juliet remained firm in her 
resolution to see Snsan privately, and accord¬ 
ingly sent for the child to her own room. 

Mr. Henry, always cautious in his conduct, 
especially with regard to his visits at Hills¬ 
borough, whatever he thought, and however he 
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felt upon it, allowed the matter to pass unre- i 
marked, and was no less sociable and agreeable 
than ordinary. Mr. Sommers, equally cautious, j 
and playing well his part, inquired with a non* ; 
chalanee suiting his purpose , for it would have ! 
been unfriendly, unkind in him not to Bpeak of j 
her at all, if Miss Adams was indisposed ? 

No sooner did Mr. Henry after his departure, ; 
find himself tete-a-tete with little Susan, than he 
began interrogating her thus—“is sister Juliet 
ill, Susie?” 

“No, sir, she is not ill. She is very well.” 
“Tell me, Susie, why did not sister Juliet 
come into the drawing-room to-day ?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Yes, you do know, you little rogue. Tell me 
the reason at once. ” 

“Sister Juliet told me, sir, that if any one 
asked the reason why Bhe did not come into the 
drawing-room, to say I did not know.” 

“ Then sister Juliet is well, is she, Susie ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

And this was all the satisfaction that gentleman 
obtained now upon the matter. 

As for Mr. Sommers, he dropped not one 
remark on his way home with regard to his dis¬ 
appointment in not having seen Miss Adams, 
but was fully as merry and sociable as wont; 
though he was all the time thinking it should 
be no longer than till the light of another day 
ere he would see her. Accordingly, that night 
before retiring, he ordered his horse to be at 
the door on the following morning half an hour 
sooner than usual, his ordinary ride being no 
B n™™ than a moiety of the distance to Hills¬ 
borough. 

As early as eight o’clock, this gentleman was 
seen galloping up the broad avenue conducting 
to that beautiful place. He alighted but for a 
moment, just sufficiently long to inquire the 
health of the Misses Adamses, and present Juliet 
with a very beautiful bouquet, and Mary with a 
package of bon-bons; and away again, without 
having even spoken of the little Swifts, muoh 
less desired to see them. 

Did not this attention and manifest kindness 
make Juliet feel happy—joyous! Indeed it did 
so! For then there was evidently, at least one 
being in the world other than her sister, who 
had wished to see her. 

Then again as for the Swifts, when finding 
themselves on their return home in the privacy 
of their own rooms, they chatted thus— 

“Did you observe, mamma, that Mr. Henry 
Phillips did not inquire for Juliet Adams to¬ 
day?” asked Miss Almira. 

“Certainly I did. As though it were of any 
consequence to him whether she came into the 
drawing-room or not,” returned her mother; 


and continued—“ nevertheless,- that, as well as 
his gaiety and sociability, rendered it very appa¬ 
rent that his visits to Hillsborough were not on 
her account.” 

“ No,” rejoined Miss Rosetta, “I’m sure that 
was very manifest in his conduct; and I think 
too he sat a considerable time longer than usual 
before making a move for departure.” 

“ As for Sommers’ inquiry for her health,” 
said Miss Almira, “it was quite amusing; it 
came out os if he felt that he must say something 
about her.” 

“I wonder though,” said RoBetta, “why she 
did not come into the drawing-room to-day as 
usual.” 

To which her mamma answered, “oh, Mrs. 
Hill, aware of the impropriety of her always 
being there, had probably told her that the 
thing did not become her, and advised her to 
see her sister in private.” 

“Undoubtedly that was it,” rejoined Miss 
Almira—“and I think Mrs. Hill perfectly right 
in doing so.” 

“ Perfectly right,” ejaculated Miss Rosetta. 

“ Then,” said'Mrs. Swift, “I think Mrs. Hill a 
very sensible woman, and understands the comme 
[ il faut as well as any person I ever saw.” 

The above conversation, and more of the delu¬ 
sive kind passed round and round among these 
ladies, till they had arrived at that beatific 
pitch of self-complacency Which gives sweetness 
to sleep, and which, not long time after it had 
ended, they were all in peaceful enjoyment of. 

The following Saturday Hillsborough greeted 
again its regular holiday visitors. 

As Susan Adams was turning away on the 
piazza from Mr. Henry Phillips to go to her 
sister’s room, that gentleman slipped a note into 
her apron pocket, and at the same time a word 
into her ear, telling her to hand it to sister 
Joliet. 

The words were brief, merely a request, that 
if agreeable, she would descend to the drawing¬ 
room. 

Juliet did not comply with Mr. Henry’s wish; 
but returned a note handsomely excusing herself. 

This repeated absence of Juliet from the 
drawing room at Hillsborough, was another 
triumph of the Swifts over her; and served 
also to confirm them in their estimation, both 
of Mrs. Hill’s sensible Advice and just ideas of 
the comme il faut of things. 

As for Mr. Henry, the disappointment of not 
seeing Juliet this time, made him feel absolutely 
sullen. However, we must do him the justice 
to say that his actions were ‘by no means in 
character with that mood. And the same thing 
with regard to Mr. Sommers. But this gentle- 
I man sought to indemnify himself for Aw disap- 
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pointment by again giving Juliet a call on the 
following morning, with the presentation of the 
same compliment as before, both to herself and 
lister Mary. 


CHAPTER X. 

We have now to record an inoident which led 
to a change, not only of the apparent but real 
state of things connected with our Hillsborough 
friends. 

A week from the holiday noted in the fore¬ 
going chapter, (on the intervening one Mr. 
Henry had been obliged in reality to go to his 
father at Albany, consequently his little protege 
lost on that day her usual visit) Susan Adams 
was suddenly seized with convulsions, produced 
by an affection very common to children of her 
*go. She was for a time much distressed, and 
doubtless in some danger. Her fits, however, 
passed off, and with them the alarm. But the 
little creature in her disappointment of going 
ta Hillsborough, moaned to such a degree for 
her sisters, that Mrs. Phillips thought best to 
lend for Juliet 

Accordingly, a servant was despatched with a 
note from Mrs. Phillips to Mrs. Hill making the 
request; and Juliet was ere long at Phillipston 
caressing her little sister. 

The medicine which had been administered to 
ansan afforded her great relief, so that she 
passed a quiet night, and in the morning was 
nearly as well as usual. 

t v Sunday, the whole household, save 
let, lime Susan, and two or three of the 
m,.» ant8 ’ attended P ublio service, as was their 
mil ° m ’ at a 8ma11 Ullage church about two 

“^distant Mr. PhilUps, the elder, taking: 

his nwu 8tart ’ walked » an< * Mr Henry drove 
mother and Mrs. Wells in the phmton. 

Porch^K^ Jaliet 8een them dear of the 
Outfor n n er 8i8ter being aslee P’ 8he napped 
Warm 8 ^ ‘ Was ° ne of thoae e ®chanting, 
ntmosnh^ nn vi day8 ° f tbe Indian Bam mer, the 
ZTr bUnd 18 thftt of a “orning in Jnne, 

taLw Pegl ° WiDgWith <>f the 

carrollin^ u aDd ar ° Und Which the bird * were 

This glory 

the sanctitv el ° f Dature 80 harn “onious with 
Pleasant / °t period ’ waa tranquilizing and 
further than feelings » and in vited her 

• Nrisiuf h r/‘ fim her desi « n w «lk—to 
Ih, R j son flTont « «treat-the alcove on 

‘ a PP e " ance of fre- 

*»*w on,? U " ragl, ‘ which - had “he been 
k ‘™beendiI“ M f thron B h hCT ““d, would 
bought did n. er * half formed. But that i 
ih «,p 0Me P through her mind, and received , 


e Yes, it was frequently, and had been that very 
e morning, too, for there lay the open book, cover 
i side up to keep the place. There was no harm 
in taking it up and reading while she should sit 
there. She could preserve the page and replace 
it just as she had found it. 
i The book was one which her brother had 
1 taught her to admire; and during whose lifetime 
l she had been a great peruser of the author’s 
writings. Intently fixed was her eye upon the 
page, and her mind os much so upon its theme, 

. when, lo! a rustle among the sticks and leaves, 
i She raised her lids and cast a glance around— r was 
> it a squirrel? It must have been. The reading 
i was resumed. Again a sound falls upon her 
' ear—it was a footstep. She again raised her 
■ eye, and Mr. Henry Phillips was before her. 

Did Juliet swoon at this unexpected and some¬ 
what mortifying detection ? No, nothing like it. 
She instantly rose to her feet, with the exclama¬ 
tion—“oh, Mr. Phillips! I thought you were at 
church. I am sure I saw you driving your 
mother and Mrs. Wells thither.” 

“So you did, Miss Adams. That is, I^et out 
for church, but overtaking my father on the road, 

I resigned the reins to him for reasons which 
you are now going to learn. I returned for the 
express purpose of seeking an interview with 
you: therefore, allow me to reseat you. It may 
as well take place here as at the house. I first 
sought you there, but learning you were not 
within, surmised your whereabouts.” 

“Ob, Mr. Phillips! permit me, if you please, to 
retire to the house. It is so very embarrassing 
for me to be found by you in this place.” 

“You will oblige me, Miss Adams, if you will 
allow me a few moments with you in this spot. 

It is a much loved one of mine, and apparently 
is one appreciated by yourself. Am I mistaken 
in this?” 

“No, Mr. Phillips, I loved it much too, when I 
did not, as I now do, feel myself an intruder 
herein.” 

“That is enough, Miss Adams. You begin to 
make me happy. For as to intrusiveness, 1 shall 
soon put you to ease, when I tell you that from 
the first moment I beheld you, I have loved you 
with all the soul with which God inspired mo. I 
tell you, Miss Adams, you have become the soul 
of my existence—you are the star of heaven 
which once appeared to me in vision, beaming 
upon me a soft, rosy light, and the one alone 
which can be the light of my life. There needs 
now, but a word from you, Miss Adorns, to make 
either my happiness or misery.” 

Juliet, with her usual firmness of character, 
said—“I am a dependent, Mr. Phillips. But not 
only that, owe myself to my little sisters, at least 
until they shall arrive to years of womanhood, 
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therefore am precluded from questioning my i one of dependence calls for a sacrifice of feeling 
heart with regard to its emotions.” and a stifling of affection, though heaven-born be 

“ You are young , Miss Adams, and those are > the sentiment and flame.” 
words suited to your youthful years, otherwise I “And this condition of independence I offer to 
should feel their sinister import to be no less j share with you, Miss Adams, and not only with 
unkind than unmerited.” \ yourself, but also your sisters. Then, if your 

.< i meant no unkindness, Mr. Phillips.” | heart can feel and love— as I know it can—all 

“I know you did not, Miss Adams, and I take j I ask in return is that you will give me those 
you as you meant. Otherwise, as I have said, j affections.” 

I should esteem you unkind. For I am not sen- j Juliet turned her face a little aside to conceal 
sible of having in any one instance conducted \ a tear that was gently tricklitog down her cheek, 
toward either yourself, or your sister, in such a i then—suppressing the emotion which for a mo- 
manner as to cause you to feel that you were \ ment had prevented utterance—turned again 
dependents.” ] and said, “let me pray you, Mr. Phillips, to per- 

“No, Mr. Phillips, certainly you have not. i mit me now to retire to the house, and also to 
Nevertheless, that in no way alters the case, for 5 forget the subject of this morning’B interview, 
such we undeniably are; and in this our condi- j until the recess for the Christmas holidays takes 
tion of abject poverty, I feel that I should not < place, which will come round, you are aware, ere 
be less wanting in respect for myself, than con- \ the elapse of many weeks.” 
siderntion for my sisters, were I so to outrage “Your wish, Miss Adams, Bhall be respected; 
the generosity of which we have been the recipi- and now one word more. Give me your reason 
ents both from the hands and hearts of your.—if there are no objections—for absenting your- 
revered parents, as to obtrude myself upon them self, as you have done of late, from the drawmg- 
as a member of their family.” room at Hillsborough ?” 

“ Again I must tell you. Miss Adams, that your “ It is, sir, from having understood that I was 
language is childish, cold and unkind. If this regarded by some of the coterie frequenting it, 
were a matter between any beings other than as de trop there. 

yourself and myself I would ask you where was “Can I no more hope, Miss Adams, for your 
the evidence that either of my parents had ever I presence there, on future holiday visits?” 
given, whereon to found the idea that you would \ * No, Mr. Phillips, I shall no more enter the 

be looked upon by them as an intruder in their < drawing-room on the holidays.” 


family. But leaving out all the world, and re- “Then are my visits there ended.” 

garding the question as one of heart to heart , be- Mr. Henry now drew Juliet’s arm within his 

tween you and me alone, I will, in reference to own and escorted her to the house, 
your allusion of ‘abject poverty,* as yon are - 

pleased t<tffl|b’m it, say, and this I may do, too, 

without incurring the imputation of vanity, that CHAPTER XI. 

if it were riches I was seeking in the being I j; All began now to be exciten 


without incurring the imputation of vanity, that j CHAPTERXI. 

if it were riches I was seeking in the being I | All began now to be excitement at Hills- 
would have repose in my bosom, I need not be ; borough in a preparation for the half-term 
long at a loss. But of the two alternatives I soiree. Invitations were sent out, and accept- 
would prefer seeking my gold in the mines of ances received. And from the latter, when all 
California. Thanks to heaven, I am driven to no ; were gathered in, it appeared that the patrons 
such expedient. They have already yielded me of the school were pretty generally disposed to 
sufficient to enable me to cherish and protect her be in attendance. 

whose image is infused into my vitality; nor Mr. Sommers was never more gratified at the 
only that, but what will suffice for the gratifica- solicitation of being escort to the Swifts than on 
tion of my most extravagant desires; and I to- the present occasion; for as the whole house was 
peat, Miss Adams, what I have already said— going to be thrown open for dancing, music, and 
there remains now but one word from you, to c other amusements, it would afford him an oppor- 
make me either miserable or happy—your sig- \ tunity he had never yet enjoyed—that of a tele-a- 
nification of a reciprocity of the sentiments I \ lete, unlistened to—with Juliet Adams, 
have declared for you.” j Large, gay, and mithful was the assemblage. 

“Mr. Phillips, you know not what it is to be s The waltzing was graceful—the music charming, 
poor. I do not stand on equal grounds with you. j and the play 8 amusing—in all which, the Adamsen 
/ must shut up within my own breast, and bury j of course, bore no aciivo part. Not so by any 
within the recesses of my own heart an ardor j means, the Swifts. Butterflies were never more 
wluch may consume, but which should never be \ lively and coquettish in a garden of flowers, 
cherished. A condition of independence gives \ neither flitted in more gorgeous or attractive 
one the freedom of feeling and loving, whereas 1 array. And the only drawback to the mother's 
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excess of enjoyment, and gratification on this Adams—if she is not already otherwise inter- 
occasion, was the foot, that none of the Phillips’ ested—to become my wife.” 
family were present “ This, Henry, is a very agreeable announce- 

Mr. Charles Sommers never danced. It was ment to yoar father, for he regards that yonDg 
nothing marvelous, then, in either Mrs. Hill’s lady os a pearl of great price. But you re¬ 
ar Mrs. Swift’s mind that he was seen prome- marked, my son, if ‘not otherwise interested.’ 
nading and talking a great deal with Juliet Explain your meaning, if you please.” 

Adams. However, others there were, who not “An old California acquaintance of mine, and 
only observed it with wonder, but listened. And a person whom I highly esteem, is soliciting her 
this was heard—“ Mr. Sommers, I do not belong hand, and for aught I know, possesses her heart, 
to myself—I am not mistress of my own will—I This, with your permission, sir, I will make it 
am not my own to dispose of’—this, we repeat, my business to understand immediately.” 
was heard in answer to something whioh that “You have my permission, my son, as also my 
gentleman had been long, and earnestly urging blessing.” 


upon her. There was heard on Mr. Sommers’ 
part, “such sisters as your’s, Miss Adams, where 
means are not wanting, could only be a desirable 
acquisition.” And, further, Juliet’s face was ob¬ 
served to be frequently alternating between 
blushes and pallor, as also Mr. Sommers’ lips to 
\ remain for some moments compressed—his eye 
fixed and thoughtful—and on passing the com¬ 
pliments at the breaking up of the evening, to 
take both Juliet and her sister tenderly by the 
hand. All these things were not only observed, 
but gossiped about, by certain ones of the com¬ 
pany, till finally they came to Mr. Henry Phil¬ 
lips’ ears, who immediately sought Mr. Sommers, 
though not on “deadly purpose bent,” for he 
Baid, “Sommers was a noble-souled fellow, and 
that sooner than break his heart, he would break 
bis own head—but know the depth of the matter 
he must, and that, too, instanter.” 

However, in the interview between these gentle¬ 
men all that Mr. Sommers could say, of course, 
wae, that it was his business at present to find 
out to whom the Adamses belonged, all right of 
self-disposal being by themselves utterly dis¬ 
claimed. 

The announcement of this intention caused 
Mr. Henry Phillips’ eyes to open, for he thought 
that he, likewise, had been a listener to much the 
same language, and it therefore behooved him to 
be looking about for the same thing. And so he 
He went to his father, and in a brevity 
amounting almost to abruptness, asked him— 
who the Adamses belonged to ?” 

“Why, Mr. Henry, I do not know, as I can say, 
exactly, to whom they do belong , unless it is to 
myaelf-they seeming to have fallen upon me, or 
Wther I to have faUen upon them. For it was I 
w o first sought them, and not they me.” 

Then, you, sir, consider that you have the 
W of the disposal of them.” 

M ' n* 0 ’ my 8 ° n ’ *********** own consent. Now, 
enry, may your father in his turn, interro- 
JV * 8 Bon a Httle? May he ask, what is his 
■ow b Purpose in making these inquiries?” 

“My purpose in this, father, is, to ask Juliet 


CHAPTER XII. 

Just at the dusk of an evening, was seen Mr. 
Charles Sommers issuing from the drawing-room 
at Hillsborough, where by especial favor, as an 
old family acquaintance, he had been for some 
time tete-a-tete with Juliet Adams. It was re¬ 
marked that his countenance was stern, and 
that he passed out of the house without giving a 
word to any one, a very unusual thing with him, 
for he was generally full of both smiles and chat; 
and scarcely had this gentleman’s buggy cleared 
the great gate at the end of the avenue, than 
Mr. Henry Phillips was descried entering therein. 

“What oould it mean! On horseback and 
alone. What was the matter! "Was little Susan, 
ill again! But if so, Mr. Henry would not come 
with the tidings, a servant would have been sent 
as before. What could the matter be!” 

However, Mr. Henry had soon cantered up to 
the house, dismounted, and sent a request to 
Mrs. Hill, to be permitted an interview with Miss 
Adams a short time in the dra l MKg-room. 

The permission was given, and Juliet entered 
with almost a deathly pallor overspreading her 
countenance, both from indefinite apprehensions 
of something to come, either of pleasure or of 
pain, and from agitation in her sympathy for the 
wounded fbelings of Mr. Sommers; that gentle¬ 
man being a person whom she esteemed in truth 
and sincerity. 

Mr. Henry, deeply earnest, was pacing the 
room, and scarcely had she taken q step within 
the door, ere he had seized her hand, with the 
exclamation, “Ju—Miss Adams! you look very 
pale. Do not bo agitated. Susie is well. I 
have nothing alarming to communicate. At least, 
I hope I have not Permit me to seat you by my 
side.” 

“Although, Miss Adams, you have my word 
for silence on the one subject of interest to my 
heart, yet there has that recently come to my 
hearing which renders it necessary that I should 
annul the promise, and learn from your own lips 
the truth of what is to make eithe* my weal or 
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woe. My language will be plain, Miss Adams, and 
I should like your answer to be as much so. For 
although a man of independence is free to feel and 
to love t that man’s feelings and affections are not 
•to be trifled with. Of these, my first thing to 
know is, whether Mr. Charles Sommers possesses 
your own.” 

“ No, Mr. Phillips, he does not. I esteem Mr. 
Sommers very highly. But I cannot give him 
my heart.” 

“Well, Miss Adams, there is nothing childish 
in that reply. Its promptitude is both obliging 
and gratifying. And now, another proposition, 
which I hope will be met with equal frankness. 
You know that you are already in possession of 
my heart, can you in return give me your own?” 

“Mr. Phillips, I cannot dispose of that which 
I do not possess. My heart—my only claim— 
is already your own, and was from the first mo¬ 
ment that heaven directed you to my view.” 

“Answered, Miss Adams, with the whole and 
true soul of a woman ; and now I may call you 
Juliet —my Juliet; and your sisters, my sisters; 
and as such, I shall love, cherish and protect 
them.” 

“Oh, Mr.Phillips, your father! How can I 
ever meet his face!” 

“ Meet him, dear Juliet, with your usual truth¬ 
beaming eye, and loveliness of manner; for my 
father receives you into his family with all the 
soul of a Phillips .” 

“Does he know, Mr. Henry?” 

“Yes, dear Juliet, he knows all—and now one 
loved embrace.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Although it^was Mr. Henry Phillips’ self- 
gratulation at parting with Juliet on the mo¬ 
mentous evening referred to in the preceding 
chapter, that the recess was at hand, yet the 
rounding up of that period finally seemed to him 
interminable. But when the day did at last 
arrive, as early in the morning as propriety 
would sanction, that gentleman was in attend¬ 
ance at Hillsborough. 

Never was a lover happier than was now Mr. 
Henry Phillips. And things began to look dif¬ 
ferent to Juliet. When she was being handed 
into the carriage she was struck with its strange¬ 
ness. It appeared to be just from the hands of 
the maker. Neither was the driver old Simpson. 
The horses, likewise, were strange—a splendid 
span of grey bloods. Not long had Juliet been 
seate before she learned that the equipage was 
her own-one of her bridal gifts-and that she 
was on the road to her own mansion in the city. 

It was in that beautiful place, the-avenue, 

where Juliet first crossed the threshold of her 
own door. All was there fitly and magnificently 


appointed, and preparations going on for a great 
entertainment—a breakfast. Bridal robes were 
in readiness, and maids in waiting. Quickly was 
she attired, and as quickly at Grace Church. 

All the Phillips’ family, even to distant con¬ 
nections, were assembled to witness the happy 
nuptials, and quite a congregation they formed, 
too. 

As Juliet was being led up to the altar by 
Mr. Henry, there was a rattle—a movement— 
perceptible, accompanied by the half audible 
exclamations—“was there ever so beautiful a 
creature? Did heaven ever form so perfect a 

being?” And so thought the Rev. Mr.-, as 

in his snowy white robes he stepped forward to 
join their hands, in order to consummate their 
union of hearts. 

The ceremony over, greetings and gratulations 
went round. Mr. Henry looked happy and proud, 
Mr. Phillips, the elder, looked happy and proud; 
and Mr. Henry’s mother looked happy and proud. 
Mrs. Welb was pleased, and Juliet was cheerful. 
Mary and Susan were the only ones whose ex¬ 
pression was indefinite, looking partly happy 
and partly unhappy. They could hardly be in¬ 
duced to believe but that they had lost their 
sister Juliet, although Mr. Henry strove by re¬ 
peated assurances to convince them that sister 
Juliet was not only still theirs, but that they had 
now a brother Henry . 

By the kind thoughtfulness of the elder Mr. 
Phillips, Dame Tapister and the weaver were not 
absent on this joyous occasion; and it was 
observed that the habiliments in which they 
appeared, were evidently such as were beyond 
their own means of attainment, therefore doubt¬ 
less owing to the munificence of that gentleman. 

Let it not be supposed that Juliet’s wedding 
came upon her by surprise, for it did not She 
knew the day it was to take place, but no more. 
She, with her usual discretion, feeling the im- 
potency of her condition for such things, left 
all arrangements to Mr. Henry. She surmised, 
however, that she was to be taken to the Phil¬ 
lips’ town house, where the family were now re¬ 
siding, and that there the momentous affair was 
to come off. But Mr. Henry’s abundant means 
enabled him to do all things both handsomely 
and agreeably. 

When the wedding company had repaired from 
the church to the house, and Juliet on the arm 
of her husband, was introduced into her magni- 
cent drawing-rooms—for as yet she had seen 
only her boudoir while her maids were attiring 
her for her bridal—by one of those inexplicable 
transitions of vision, she saw at one and the 
same moment her other side of the picture. She 
was seized with an irrepressible emotion, and 
sank to the ground. 
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(Poor Joliet! The circumtsances have passed 
away—the loved spirits are gone—and their 
mortal is at rest! But there hangs the picture 
in the recess of your heart, and neither there¬ 
from will it ever be effaced.) 

Mr. Henry was kind and considerate, and did 
not upbraid her for this burst of grief, even 
though on her wedding day and clad yet in her 
bridal robes. ‘ 

Many were the presents Which came showering 
in upon Juliet from Mr. Henry’s friends on this 
gladsome moment. But one there was from his 
mother of great value, a casket of jewels, bril¬ 
liants of the first water. And his father handed 
her a scrip, as ha called it, which plaoed her in 
possession of stock to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars; for, as the father said, he would not 
that any protege of his should be dependent on 
Mr. Henry Phillips for her njcknacks, facetiously 
intimating that such would be but a meagre 
dependence. 

Joliet, yielding to Mr. Henry’s wishes, did not 
again resume her mourning garb. *And Bhe now 
sometimes glitters with gold and jewels, while 
the tear-drop is standing in her eyo, and the 
sore is yet bleeding at her heart; for the circum¬ 
stances of this tale are of too recent occurrence 
to have yet dried up so deep a fountain. 

Mary is now at Hillsborough, and will proba- 
y remain there till her education is completed; 
ttle Susan is still with Mr. Henry’s parents, and 
Mems to be fast taking the place in their affec¬ 


tions of a little daughter they once buried when 
about her age. And it would not be strange if 
ere long they were to adopt her altogether as 
their own. 

Mr. Sommers has returned to California. And 
| the Swifts, who treated with heartlessness and 
c scorn, Juliet Adams the poor seamstress, obse- 
| quiously sought her society as the rich Mrs. 
Henry Phillips, by repeatedly leaving their cards 
at her house, but notice of which was never 
once deigned by her. The family are now, how¬ 
ever, gone abroad as contemplated. 

No one now, in the great city of New York, is 
more courted by the elite of fashion, nor rolls 
about in a more splendid equipage, than does 
Juliet Adams, the ci devante poor seamstress, who, 
and that too but a short time since, used to be 
seen trudging in the dusk of the evening—that 
hour when daylight would not serve and candle 
light could be saved—lugging to her patrons the 
bundles of garments her fingers had formed; 
and, when often after having been kept standing 
till ready to sink, the pittance of a remuneration 
was dealt out to her in such a manner as to 
make her feel that it was more an almony than 
a compensation for services rendered. Neither 
at the same time is there now any one in that 
city who is more zealous and indefatigable in 
searching out and solacing the needy and dis¬ 
tressed. For none can feel for the woes of 
others like those who have seen both sides of 

THE PICTURE. 
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The rose that all are praising, 

Is the rose that blooms for me, 
Whom the angels now are raising 
Over every other tree— 

This is the rose that blooms for me. 
In the middle of God’s garden 
Grows this white celestial tree, 

And an angel is the warden 
Of the flowers that bloom for me 
In this Eden on this tree. 

There she grows beside the river 
Of immortal life for me, 

Where she towers aloft forever 
Over every other tree— 

This is the rose that blooms for me. 
While the breezes blow evangels 
Prom her harp-like boughs for me, 
Bhe is tended by the angels 
Over every other tree— 

*hia is the rose that blooms for me. 


Fairer than the Holy City 
Which Messiah wept to see— 
Watered with the dews of pity— 
Blooms this white celestial tree 
Bearing Eden flowers for me. 

Like the moon, star-crowned at even, 
Coronaled with flowers for me— 
Circled by the swans of Heaven— 
Blooms this white celestial tree 
In the bowers of bliss Tor me. 

For the white rose in its whiteness 
Was not half so white as she; 

Nor the full moon in her brightness 
Half so bright in Heaven to me, 
This is the rose that blooms for me. 

Thus the rose that all are praising, 

Is the rose that blooms for me, 
Whom the angels now are raising 
Over every other tree— 

This is the rose that blooms for me. 
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BY CHARLES 

It was a lovely night in August, seventy years 
ago. The sky had not a cloud; the air was soft 
and balmy; and the moon, sailing silently on 
high, flooded wood and field and river with her 
calm, pure light. Never, since the last evening 
in Eden, had mother earth worn an aspect so like 
Paradise. 

At the gate of a mansion, in the then newly 
settled town of Wheeling, stood two lovers about 
to part. The solemn spell of the hour, combined 
with the farewell they were about to take, had 
cast a sweet sadness over both. 

“It.is a long ride to Shepherd’s Fort, and I 
almost fear for you,” said a low and now timid 
voice, as the fair speaker looked up into the face 
of her companion. “Cannot you put off this 
departure, Francis?” 

The bold Virginian gazed tenderly down at his 
beautiful companion, and then, as if instinctively 
drew her to him, imprinting a kiss on her fore¬ 
head, ns he answered, 

“You were not always thus timid, Lizzy. I 
remember, before you went to Philadelphia, that 
you were the boldest girl of all the border: but, 
to-night, you are as fearful as a young doe. You 
have come back accomplished as a queen, but as 
nervous too. A fine lady,” he continued, laugh- 
ingly, “is not fit,for a bride on the frontier.” 

“I am not naturally timid, as you know,” 
earnestly replied his companion, blushing at this 
raillery, “but these terrible Indians appal me. 
You tell me that they have held a great council 
at Chilicothe and resolved to take up the hatchet 
again. What if a band of them should waylay 
you to-night?” 

“Never fear it, dearest: they are far enough 
as yet. My information is in advance of them, 
and we shall probably not see them for weeks, 
even if at all. I thought it my duty to ride 
over and tell your father however: though,” he 
added, archly, “perhaps there were other rea¬ 
sons which made me only too ready to find an 
excuse for visiting Colonel Zane.” 

“1 suppose-.my fears are foolish;” answered 
his companion, “but with woman, instintt, they 
say, sometimes takes the place of reason; and I 
feel ob if some great danger surrounded us.” 

“It is the moonlight, Lizzy, nothing else,” 
gaily replied the lover. “ I always feel a touch 
of sadness myself, on an evening like this. Cheer 
up, dearest: these are idle fancies. I must. 


J. PETERSON. 

however, make the most of this moonlight, or it 
will be darn, before I reach the fort. God bless 
you,” he added, as he kissed her again, adding 
bravely, “if peril should assail you, not ten thou¬ 
sand times ten thousand of those red-devils shall 
prevent Francis Duke flying to your aid.” 

In another moment he had leaped upon his 
horse, which stood hard by, and, with a parting 
waive of the hand, dashed off at a swinging trot. 
His betrothed watched him till he disappeared in 
the gloom of the forest: then, with a sigh, she 
: re-entered her father’s housed 

The family was about retiring, and, reverently 
kissing her parents, the beautiful girl ascended 
j to her chambft*. But she could not sleep. An 
indefinable sense of 'danger pressed upon her 
spirits, and, throwing aside the curtain of her 
: window, she sat down and gazed without. As 
she looked, a vision rose before her of her lover 
hurrying along the forest depths, while a savage 
ambuscade waited to receive him, and so vivid 
was the picture that she rose, with a start of 
terror, and could scaroely repress a cry. But, 
the next instant, the illusion faded, the serene 
moonlight calmed her soul, and she resumed her 
seat, ashamed of her idle terrors. 

Thus hour after hour passed, her fancy con- 
; tinually conjuring up new perils for her lover, 
and her sober reason os constantly overcoming 
these visionary fears. Her sleeplessness still 
i continued At last the moon began to sink 
; below the western forest. Slowly she watched 
the lengthening shadows as it disappeared, until 
: the landscape was almost entirely shrouded in 
gloom; and then, with a last prayer for her 
' lover’s safety, she was about to retire from 
: the window, when her attention was suddenly 
; attracted toward what seemed a dark, moving 
mass on the edge of the neighboring woods. 

What could it be? The cattle of the settle¬ 
ment were all carefully housed, she knew, and 
it was an hour at which no human being would 
be likely to be abroad. Her indefinable fears 
again returned. Her heart fluttered with a name* 
less dread. She concealed herself instinctively 
behind the window curtain, and watched this 
dark, moving object for several moments, until 
finally it emerged from the shadow of the forest, 
when its uncertain outlines resolved themselves 
: into those of two Indians in their war-paint. 

The curtain fell from her hands and she sank 
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into her chair, completely unnerved. All her . and that the fort was in readiness to receive them • 
late tremors were now explained. The hostile so, with a yell of rage and hate, they rushed to 
Barages, instead of being far distant, were close the assault. 

at band. The very warriors she had just seen “Keep cool, my men,” said the commandant 
might have intercepted her lover; and his scalp of the fort, an uncle of our heroine, “and fire 
might be even now at the girdle of one of them, only when you can clearly make out an Indian 
At this horrible idea she clasped her hands shud- It is easy to confound the dusky devils with the 
denngly over her eyes, and, for an instant, forgot shadows; and this they know; so take care and 
her misery in oblivion. waste no ammunition. The women will load for 

But this lasted only for a moment Lizzy Zane you, when the hell hounds come to close quarters 
.wmr no weak, timid girl, whom danger rendered and quick firing is necessary; fortunately we 
a burden to her friends: on the contrary hers have plenty of muskets, so that fresh ones can 
was a soul cast in the heroic mould of Joan of be handed to you as fast as you require them. 
Arc, and others of the brave and dauntless of her I will set you an example, and my niece, God 
“ X :. Hastil ^ 8 P rin ging to her feet, she cried, bless her, will load for me, and show how an 
is tremor is childish. What if Francis is American woman can assist in the hour of peril.’ 
dead, since peril surrounds my parents, and His words were cut short by the necessity for 
not only them, but Jhe whole settlement. The instant exertion. The Indians had, by this time, 

' Indians have waited till the moon was down to crossed the field in front of the fort, and were 
commence their attack, hoping to surprise us; ; approaching, partly under cover of trees, toward 
and the two I have seen are doubtless outlying the entrance, hoping to force their way in. In- 
scouts, who, fortunately for us, have shown them- stantly, from the house of Col. Zane, ns well as 
ee ves too soon. I will rouse father at once. It from the fort, a heavy discharge of musketry 
WU1 be time to weep for the dead, when my duty was opened on the savage assailants. Every 
to the living has been fulfilled.” - } J 


man, in each edifice, knew that he was fighting, 


With these words she hurried from the chain- not only for his own life, but for those dearer 
ber though not till she had taken another guarded than life. Their wives, daughters and other 
oo - rom the casement. This time not a living female relatives, conscious of the snme truth, 

sou was in sight. She rightly judged that the heroically assisted them, loading the muskets as 

scouts had gone to bring up their companions, rapidly as they were discharged and praying 
househol n ° Ume C0n8equentl7 in arou8in g the silently for aid from heaven. 

. / ' “Ha! they recoil,” shouted the commandant, 

at period in the history of the West, “the red-skins can’t stand the fire of desperate 

very frontier-man slept, as it were, on his arms. men. The colonel is giving it to them gallantly 


tiie present summons was so unexpected, and from his house. Hark I that is his hurrah. Let 
assault of the savages might be looked for so us give him back a cheer. That was a true Vir- 
®oon, t at preparations for defence could not be ginian Bhout. God be praised, the devils run. 

6 wit the usual carts. Col. Zane, on being Huzza for victory.” 
groused, despatched servants to summon his With exclamations like these the old soldier 
n g ors to the contiguous fort, which stood sustained the spirits of his men during that short, 
a^out orty rods from his own dwelling. About but terrible conflict, until, as his lost words be- 
th« D an8were d th® call* bringing with tokened, the assailants were in full flight: and 

t eir families, but necessarily abandoning then another shout went up from the fort, which 
^eir 8took and everything else to the chances was answered back as sturdily from the outpost, 
B W f r * H® determined himself to hold his where, with his three assistants, Col. Zane kept 
po^ 810 ^* 11 ^ e | D ? favorab ly situated as an out- his dwelling against the savages. It was worth 
8 Zr con taining large stores of ammunition: peril unto death to hear and participate in that 
accordingly retaining three men to assist him, 5 huzza. 

to the f™^ rema * n< * er bis people to repair j But if the defenders of Wheeling flattered 
remain 0 *^ Va * U ^ bis daughter entreat to themselves that they had achieved a permanent 
wbileMl^ 6r remember that triumph, they were soon destined to discover 
teme 6 " made 8tay ’ lt wou ^ be criminal j their mistake. The Indians, though Repulsed, 
tears nt h ° P ** er rema “ 1 ’ an d> deluged with I were not defeated, and, after a slight interval, 
^ ! * obeyed his commands. I were seen again rushing to the assault. Again, 

less th° e \ ® ates *b® * >or< ' b®®n closed, j at the commandant’s injunction, the men with¬ 

in lft 11 a ” an k° Ur b ft d elapsed since the J held their fire till the savages were close to the 
emerri ^ W ^ en tb e army of savages appeared*; walls: again the muskets blazed in an almost 
they Bwrth° m ^ oreat * It was not long before ; continuous stream; again the women moulded 

at their approach had been discovered bullets and loaded the still smoking guns; and 
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again the lion-like voice of the commandant rose ; 
over the sharp crack of the rifles, encouraging 
his subordinates, while the loud, joyous huzza of 
Col. Zane answered back from the outpost, as if 
he laughed at, and even rejoiced in the peril. 
Meantime, on the side of the assailants, the 
utmost fury prevailed. The loss of so many of 
their number had excited them to apparently de¬ 
moniac madness, and their yells, always hideous, 
now sounded like those of fiends let loose on 
earth. Their dusky, painted forms, dimly seen 
by the red glare of the muskets, flitting hither 
and thither as they dodged from shelter to shelter 
in their approaches, added to this horrible illu¬ 
sion. 

“Blaze away, my lads,” shouted the com¬ 
mandant, “for they begin to waver, and another 
volley or two will send them to the right about 
Ha! that red-devil had his death-shot from my 
brother’s rifle: I know the crack of the old 
piece. That*s a brave girl, Lizzy; you load to 
perfection. Now for this cursed Wyandot that 
is climbing over the paling: I have my bead on 
him: there the rascal tumbles. And see, ap¬ 
palled by his fall, the rest are making off. Huzza, 
huzza, huzza.” 

It was as he said. Headed by a young chief, 
the Indians had suddenly broke from their coverts 
in front, and dashed, like a pack of hounds, fierce 
for blood, at the palisades. Their leader had 
reached this destination first, and leaping, as 
would a deer, had gained the top at a single 
bound, when the rifle of the commandant cover¬ 
ing him, in an instant after he fell dead within 
the fence. His death was the sequel for his fol¬ 
lowers to retreat terror-struck, in all directions, 
an event which was again hailed by a shout from 
the fort, and an answering huzza from the out¬ 
post. 

“There, we are safe for this night at least,” 
said the commandant, bringing the breech of his 
rifle to the floor. “I never knew the red-skins 
to make two assaults before, in darkness; and 
the devil is in them, if they risk a third. But, 
at daybreak, look out. We shall have them on 
ns again, at that hour, in .all their force, and 
howling like ten thousand fiends incarnate. Such 
of you as would like to sleep can do so: it will 
be easy to awake you, if necessary.” 

But all were too anxious to Bleep. From the 
loop-holes of the fort, eager eyes continually 
watched the distant wood, in which the savages 
had sheltered themselves, in order to detect the 
first movements of the foe. The prediction of 
the commandant, however, proved correct. No 
further assault was ventured that night. But 
an attempt was made to destroy, by stratagem, 
the house of Col. Zane, the fire of whose defen¬ 
ders had been, from its proximity, particularly 


fatal to the Indians. For this purpose a savage 
crept up to it, with a lighted brand; but watchful 
eyes were on the foe in the outpost as well as in 
the fort; and, just as the Indian was about to 
apply the torch, a shot sent him limping and 
howling away. 

Daring this cessation of the strife the thoughts 
of our heroine recurred again to her lover. But her 
uncle, who perhaps suspected her fears, cheered 
her by the assurance that he had escaped: “nay, 
look not bo dull, Lizzy,” he said, “now that the 
battle is over. Frank is safe, before this, at 
Shepherd’s fort His route lay in the opposite 
direction to that by which these devils clearly 
came. The peril for him will be to-morrow, when 
he attempts to join us, for, I know nothing of 
him, if he don’t gallop to our aid, even if he does 
it alone.” 

The dawn was now approaching. With the 
first gleam of light, the savages were seen to be 
in motion; but they did not risk a close assault, 
as they had done in the night: they sheltered 
themselves at a distance, and opened a desultory 
fire on the fort and outpost, seeking to pick off 
the garrison one by one. The men, however, 
kept, themselves carefully conoealed, so that none 
were hurt; but, on several occasions, a savage, 
who had momentarily exposed himself, met his 
death. 

An hour passed in this desultory warfare, when 
the commandant, looking forth, said, 

“What can the red-skins be at now? Here, 
Lizzy, your young eyes are sharper than my old 
ones. Have they a wagon there?” 

“It looks rather like a cannon, only that In¬ 
dians never have such things. They are wrap¬ 
ping something around it: ah! now I see: it is a 
hollow log, and they have taken some chains 
from the shop, with which they are binding it.. 
And there, too, are cannon balls.” 

“Now I understand it,” said the commandant, 
laughing. “Jim Stokes, who found his way into 
the fort just before daybreak, had a load of can¬ 
non balls in his flat-boat, when the savages sur¬ 
prised him last night. The fools, I suppose, ore 
about to fire them at us from their hollow log! 
Batter us down with wooden oannon! Ha, ha, 
ha. I fancy we shall first see some of the red¬ 
skins blown to kingdom-come.” 

The Indians had, by this time, finished their 
preparations, and, almost immediately after, the 
crowd opening from around their impromptu gun, 
a match was applied to it. As the commandant 
had foretold, the crazy weapon exploded, scatter¬ 
ing death among the throng. The first effect was 
to paralyze the savages: the second was to rouse 
them to phrenzy. Breaking into yells of rage 
they burst from the spot, taking the direction 
of the fort, evidently determined to avenge the 
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death of their slain, even if they perished them¬ 
selves. 

“Now, my boys, comes the final struggle,” said 
the commandant. “If we beat them back, this 
time, the victory will be complete: but if a single 
trigger fails, our scalps will be drying, before a 
month, in the Wyandot lodges. Think 0 f your 
wives and children!” 

He was already taking his station, when his 
niece silently touched his arm. Her face was 
full of perplexity and even terror; and, for the 
first time, since the siege began. 

“What is it, my child?” quickly asked the 
commandant, his countenance assuming some- 
. thing of the look of hers, for he was aware that 
no common incident could have worked such a 
change in his niece. And he drew her to one 
Bide, saying, “speak in a whisper.” 

“The ammunition is out,” was the reply, 
“unless there is more hid away than you gave 
into my charge.” 

A blank dismay settled on the commandant’s 
countenance. 

“ Good God,” he exclaimed, “it is all over with 
ns, for we have no more in the fort. I brought 
what I thought enough, from your father’s house, 
but these repeated assaults have consumed it.” 

“Cannot some one,” said his niece, “go to our 
house, and bring back a supply?” 

‘But who? It would be almost certain death.” 
There was a moment’s pause. Then, with no 
c ange in her countenance, except that it grew a 
shade paler, she answered, 

“I will go.” 

“You!” said the veteran, starting back. 

of f * W T hy DOt? 1 Bm young ’ aotive » and fleet 
« * 1 can 8° Quicker than any one else. 

m 1 CS * e 6 8avages » Be0 i n g it is only a woman, 

tbit n<> ” they detect m 7 purpose; and in 

case only the return will be perilous. If I 

ZL" 0t *°’ are «ure to die. Even if mor- 
Wly wounded, 1 think I can succeed in gaining 

lives ra ant * ^ Can 1)6 done » and y° ur 
es saved, I am content to fall.” 

“But Frank_” 

h efr cl ~ hW Up , ? aiYCred ' She WJ 

Denlina .1 ? convulsively, gave him an ap¬ 
pealing look, and said huskily, 

late.” 011 me go before it is too 

pre^td't? *** bt0 the oId man ’ a W* He 

then and bo80m ’ and 8aid ’ “«°» 

yet,” he b , 6 W ! th you ’ heroio S ir11 And 
ftr these « * ’Showing around, “if it were not 

httanvmenT and ohildren » “either I, 

1 7* y man here would suffer it” 

hnown^sfil!! I 1 nt ® ntion of our heroine was made 

PC; - ° f the men in8iatcd on ^ug her 
P ■». but her reply was “not end of you can be 


spared—a woman will be less missed.” Sadly 
the little garrison beheld her depart on her ter- 
rible venture. Her uncle himself, notwithstand- 
{’ the danger, attended her to the gate of the 
fort, which he himself threw open: and, with the 
fleetness of a young fawn, away she bounded. 

The defenders of the outpost saw her depar¬ 
ture, and though ignorant of its cause, stood 
ready to receive her, Col. Zane in person hurry¬ 
ing to the door. The savages, too, beheld her 
exit. At first a dozen guns were leveled at her, 
but when it was seen that the fugitive, as they 
! thought her, was a woman, a contemptuous cry 
of “a squaw, a squaw,” passed from one gutteral 
throat to another, and she was suffered to gain 
the dwelling unharmed. 

“What is the matter, my child?” cried her 
father, as she dashed into the doorway. “Why 
do you thus madly risk your life?” 

“We are out of powder,” breathlessly gasped 
our heroine. “All is lost unless I can carry 
back a supply. Give me some quick, or the In¬ 
dians will have made their last rush.” And, as 
she spoke, she sank, almost exhausted, on a chair 
by the door. 

For an instant her father regarded her in 
silence. Wonder, tenderness and admiration 
succeeded each other in his heart, and were 
depicted in his face. The whole peril of her 
proceeding rose before him. Her return, he 
well knew, would be through a gauntlet of balls, 
which the savages, on detecting her purpose, 
would pour upon her. Escape with life would 
be almost impossible. She was his only daugh¬ 
ter too; it would break his heart to lose her. 
But, though human weakness whispered all this, 
tempting him to keep her from returning, his 
sense of duty triumphed; and, with but a single 
moment’s delay, he snatched a table cloth, which 
he himself fastened around her waist, while, in 
answer to his eager calls, one of his companions 
brought a keg of powder and poured it in. Then, 
snatching a hasty kiss, he threw open the door, 
and with a voice heroically calm, and a look like 
that of Abraham when about to sacrifice his only 
son, he cried: “run for your life and God help 
us both!” 

Away she bounded again, this time fleeter than 
before, if that were possible. Her appearance 
was hailed by the savages with a storm of yells, 
for, with the craft of their race, they instantly 
divined her purpose. A score of rifles simulta¬ 
neously were brought to shoulder. Some of the 
Indians, fearful she might escape, fired at once. 

The balls whistled close by, but she was un¬ 
harmed. Others took time to aim, and the shots 
from these now began to Sing past her: but still, 
as if protected by a miracle, she bounded on ap¬ 
parently unhurt Her father stood watching her, 
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too absorbed to speak, but his heart beating like < 
a forge-hammer. Nor was her uncle less dumb 
with emotion. Others, however, were not so 
breathlessly silent. 

“See,” cried one of the garrison, “that ball 
went through her apron: the powder pours out 
of the hole. She darts forward like an arrow. 
The shots rattle around her like hail, but she is 
still unhurt. Only a few rods remain. Heavens, 
she is struck. No, she only tripped a little: she 
id up again: the stumble has, perhaps, saved her 
life, for the rifle-balls went over her like wild 
pigeons on the wing. Huzza, she gains the gate, 
she is safe. Thank God, thank God.” And 
the weather-beaten borderer burst into tears of 
mingled joy and excitement, in which the women 
loudly shared, as they rushed to welcome our 
heroine back. 

Her uncle, who had hurried to the gate to 
meet her, now brought her forward. “Yes,” 
he cried, “hang around her, embrace her, thank 
her, for she has saved all of our lives. There, 
that is enough: to your posts, all of you; for the 
yell I hear announces that the savages are re¬ 
newing their assault. But ha! Whatisthis?” 
he oried, as he taking up his post at his loop hole, 
he looked out. “A horseman dashing toward 
the gate, and Frank Duke as I live. He cries 
to open to him. A shower of balls are falling 
around him. Run, Lizzy, and let him in.” 

He turned his head to address his niece, but 
she had already darted to the gate. Well was it 
that she had been so quick, for just as Bhe flung 
open the portal a shot struck her lover, and he 
fell headlong from his steed. The savages were 
close behind, and, mad with so many failures, 
seemed bent on securing his scalp at every 
hazard; a dozen, indeed, were already within as 
many yards of the gate. The hesitation of a 
moment would have lost all. But, in that crisis, 
our heroine’s presenoe of mind did not desert 
her: she rushed forward outside the gate, seized 


Frank by the arm, and, with superhuman energy, 
dragged him staggering within the gate; then, 
letting him fall, hastily closed and barred the 
portals. As she placed the huge piece of wood 
aoross the solid doors she felt them quivering 
with the tomahawks hurled at-her and Frank, in 
the lost effort of baffled rage, but the thick planks 
were between her and the deadly weapons, and 
she knew the peril was past. She fell on her 
knees, at this oonviction, beside the body of her 
lover, and audibly thanked God. 

The fire from the fort and outpost, meantime, 
had been most deadly: the last rush of the savages 
had exposed them to great losses: and, almost 
simultaneously with the rescue of Frank, the 
assailants fell back. The siege, in fact, was now 
over, as the commandant had predicted it would 
be. But it was not till the third day that the 
savages finally broke up from before the fort, 
and returned across the Ohio. 

Before that time Frank was out of danger. At 
first, his wound had been considered mortal; but 
assiduous care and a strong constitution saved 
his life. His return he explained as soon as 
Bpeech was restored to him. He had fallen on 
the trail of the enemy, just before daybreak, and 
finding that it ran in the direction of Wheeling, 
had put spurs to his horse and galloped to the 
aid of the Bcanty garrison. 

The sequel to our tale may be imagined. The 
heroine and her lover were, in due time, united. 
Never did the Old Dominion behold a nobler 
couple, though many have been her beauteous 
brides and numeitms her gallant bridegrooms. 
And history, we may add, may be searched in 
vain for a deed of female heroism to surpass that 
which the siege of Wheeling witnessed. 

Note.—T he preceding story is true in. its main 
particulars. The author has taken liberties with a 
few of the details, so as to mould them better to his 
purpose; but the heroic act of Elizabeth Zane, her 
character, and the general events of the siege are 
depicted without the slightest deviation from truth. 


TO - 

BT EDITH VERB. 


*Tis true, the world stretched lonely out before thee: 

The path looks thorny where thy feet have trod, 
Yet should'st thou not have quailed before the dark¬ 
ness, 

Where was thy firm, high heart, thy trust in God ? 

Did’st thou not know that If the way were grievous, 
So much the more great reason thou must be 
Armed with a panoply of healthful labor, 

To meet and vanquish thy stern enemy? 

How hast thou passed these weary years of wailing? 
Const thou endure their gaze as they flit by, 


Or read, unmoved, on their effaceless tablets 
The wasted life that gives their hours the lie? 

Are youth's aspirings wholly dead within thee? 

Come*they no more to thee with beaming eyes? 
Has Hope's fair form forever left thy pathway? 

Does Effort’s sturdy hand reveal no prize? 

Awake, awake, how canst thou bear this torpor, 
Thou that wast made for noble things and great? 
Gird thee anew, faint heart, unto the battle, 

And strike at least one blow at iron fate! 
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MY WIFE’S NEW FRIEND. 


BY SMITH JONES. JR. 


Mas. Jones has quite a habit of cultivating 
sudden friendships, wtych have every appearance 
of blooming eternally, but which soon wither in 
the world’s cold blasts. I used to think this 
characteristic was confined to school-girls, who ! 
swear immortal fidelity in letters crossed and re¬ 
crossed, but forget each other as soon as they 
have caught a lover. 

My wife’s last acquisition, in the wav of a 
boson, friend, is Mrs. Mortimer Mowbray, with 
whom she became acquainted last summer, while 
»e were boarding out of town. Mrs. Mortimer 
Mowbray had her carriage with her, and created 
quite a sensation: in fact, every lady in the house 
»*s eager to become her confident; but the 
amiable deportment of Mrs. Jones, combined, I 
ou not, with her intellectual accomplishments, 
rendered her the favorite; and she it was who 
ally occoupied the spare seat in the coaoh, and 
d the honor of advising Mrs. Mortimer Mow- I 
b«y m those thousand grave perplexities under 
winch women suffer. 

bJrr" 10 ' he ° Uy after the Mowbrays, 1 
S s 7 of !•’ °" gh Q8ua ^J Ter 7 brm on queJ, 
ttis oce’T' Waived her privileges on c 

occasion, and made the first call. She was c 

Srits“ AH Tat 1 " 1 ’ “ d Cam<! h0m ® in high ' 
but e7eniDg 8he 00ald *> nothing v 

'“Lnt eIh, ra t rtim,!rM0Wbray - “Soch an , 
egant establishment," she said. ” A footman, f, 

The dl;" Cra lke 8 prinoe ’ waited at the door, e 

perfeoti ° n ° f '-“7 * 
cap aniI Mr8 -Mowbray had on such a sweet w 

manners * ook,,d lady-like. Her 1 1< 

what one Wonhi lndee<i ’ most aristocratic, just hi 
he.” suppose those of a countess to et 


turned* m f ; W .^ 8, c“r' Mowb ™ y "* 

carriage ^ “ a 8hinin « new 

equipT’ crl , a n6W 8pan of hor8es - Her 
Mrs 8 qmte a 8en8ation ia our street 
brocdiog 0 :; 8 ; 71 *” i hia - b8 *“ as if 

yet Quite mo* **? Va8t de8ign » not being 

u *r fc to be 

8e ^t was broJhed ^ h ° W * Yer > the 

jnat as I fihe 8aid > one night, 

pillow .. t w P0Sing m ? 8elf t0 8l ®ep on my 
War ^ a party" Not a 

where a f ew e on ’. b , Ut a 8eleot entert ainment, 
75 genial mind s may be brought 


ing together. I should like to introduce my dear 
ice | Mrs. Mowbray to some of the choicest of our 
in set.” 

bis No w I detest parties, small or large, but as the 
ho delicacy of my wife’s nerves does not allow of 
:e-| her being thwarted, I made no objection to this 
ey proposal, though I sighed to myself. 

“Of course, my dear,” I said. “You know 
a best.” 

th “ We 11 ask about thirty,” continued my wife, 
le warming with the subject. « There’s Mrs. Whar- 
er ton, and Mrs. Horaoe Shinn, and Mrs. Price, and 
>d the three Misses Trelawneys,” and thus the dear 
36 creature ran on, until she had mentioned about 
te forty names, and I saw that her “ select party of 
I congenial souls” was going to be, after all, a 
*, crowded rout. 

o “You have forgotten the two Misses Howell,” 
d I said, at last, when my wife stopped for want of 

- breath. 

r The two Misses Howell were amiable, intelli¬ 
gent and pretty girls, in whom I took a particu- 
, lar interest, because their father had once been 

- an extensive shipping merchant, but having be- 
i come reduced and died bankrupt, the sisters were 
j compelled to earn a livelihood by standing in a 
i store. They had numerous rich relations on 
; whom they might have billetted themselves, but, 

i with a spirit of proper independence, they pre¬ 
ferred to work for their maintenance, instead of 
eating the bread of charity. I had long nour¬ 
ished a romantic idea of seeing them married 
well, and had consequently made it a point always 
to invite them to our parties; to praise them 
highly to the young gentlemen there; and, in 
every other indirect way, to assist in realizing 
my pet scheme. 

I My wife, heretofore had seconded me in my 
benevolent plan; but on the present occasion, 
she hesitated to reply ; and I knew, at once, 
that there was something the matter. 

“Ahem I” she said, at last, clearing her throat. 
“Ahem! The Misses Howell are very nice 
girls to be sure—that is, in their place—but as 
it is to be a select party, and as I have already 
mentioned rather too many, and as Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray may not want to meet all sorts of people, 
and as-” 

“Stop, my dear,” said I, with a sigh, for I saw 
that my favorites were not to be invited, “you 
have given reasons enough. It is a great pity, 
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my wife’s new friend. 


though.” And I sighed again—a sigh eloquent j 
of passive resignation. j 

My wife heard my sighs, and her tender heart > 
was touched. She paused a moment in embar- j 
rassment, and perhaps even revolved the idea > 
of yielding to my wishes, but, in the end, she 

raised herself on her elbow, and said: j 


“Mr. Jones, do listen to reason. You don’t 
know how foolish you make yourself about those 


“Wouldn’t that be against etiquette?” I ven¬ 
tured to ask. “It seems to me that Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray should send you a note, or message, or 
something of that sort, at least, to apologize for 
her absence.” 

Mrs. Jones did not reply in words, but she 
gave me a look. And such a look! It expressed 
all the indignation, which her outraged bosom 
felt, at having the slightest suspicion cast upon 


Howell girls. They’ve been unfortunate to be her friend. 

sure; and they’re very passable, indeed; but When I came home to dinner that day, I saw, 
there’s a prejudice, you are aware, against girls at a glance, that something had occurred to ruffle 
who stand in stores ; and who knows but what my wife’s nerves. She had nothing whatever to 
Mrs. Mowbray would take offence at my inviting say to me, but she scolded the servants and 
such persons to meet her. I shouldn’t like to children incessantly. I was too wise to inquire 
do it, indeed, without first asking her; and I what was wrong. I knew that Mrs. Jones, if 
can’t do that this time. She’s very particular, she thought proper, would tell me; and, if not, 
and so excessively high-bred.” that idle questions would only aggravate her 

“Then I don’t think she’d regard you the less, secret troubles, 
my dear,” I ventured to say, “for being ac- But, the next day, having heard something 
quainted with two such excellent girls as Patty that cast light on Mrs. Mowbray’s absence from 
and Lizzy Howell.” <> ur P art Y» 1 could not contain myself when I 

“Mr. Jones, don’t be a child,” replied my came home, 
wife, flinging herself to the other side of the “Did you ever hear, my love,” I said, as I be- 
bed. “Atyour age you should know something gan to carve the turkey, at dinner, “that the 
of the world. Exclusive people, like Mrs. Mow- Misses Howell had a married sister?” 
bray, don’t care to meet nobodies. She was very Mrs. Jones looked sharply up, as if she sus- 
choice, as you saw, whom she admitted to her pected I meant more than I said: and then 
acquaintance this summer: I may say, indeed, answered laconically: 

that I am the only one, of all she met, whom she “I heard it casually, but never asked further.” 
recognizes now.” “ It seems,” I continued, “ that Mrs. Mortimer 

To have protracted the conversation would Mowbray is that sister.” 
have excited my wife’s nerves, and deprived her “I’ve heard so since,” said Mrs. Jones, 
of sleep, so I said no more, but closed my eyes sharply; and turning to our second child, who 
and courted slumber anew. I have no recollec- was asking for the wing-bone, she rapped him 
tion of anything after that, till I woke the next over the head, exclaiming, tartly, “haven’t I told 
morning, and leaving Mrs. Jones a bed, as usual, you to wait till you’re helped? Take that, now, 


went down to see that the fireB were right, and i and learn manners.” 

to do the marketing while breakfast was being j I allowed a minute and more to elapse, in order 
prepared. | that my wife’s ebullition might subside, when I 


The invitations to the party were issued that 
week, Mrs. Mortimer Mowbray graciously pro¬ 
mising to attend. 

When the important evening arrived, my wife 
was all nerves. At every ring of the bell, the 
color rose to her face with expectation, but guest 
after guest entered without Mrs. Mowbray ap¬ 
pearing. Her nervousness soon began to change 
to anxiety, and this, as the hours wore on, to dis- I 
appointment and dismay. She delayed the sup¬ 
per for a full hour, thinking that her new friend 
might yet arrive; but in vain. 

“ What can be the matter, I wonder,” she said 
to me, aB soon as we were alone. “I hope the 
dear babe is well. Perhaps, however, Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray is herself sick. Dear me, I am afraid I shall 
not sleep for anxiety. The first thing I ’ll do to¬ 
morrow will be to call on Mrs. Mowbray and see 
what is the matter.” 


remarked: 

“ Mrs. Mowbray, it seems, expected to meet 
her sisters here.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if she did,” snappishly 
said Mrs. Jones, looking down in her plate, and 
apparently absorbed in parting a wing-joint. 

“When she found,” I contiuuef, “that her 
sisters were not asked, she grew indignant She 
heard the reason, it seems. Your friend, Mrs. 
Wharton, whom you had made a confidant, told 
some lady, who told her; and hence her anger.” 

“I am sure I don’t care if I ever see the 
proud thing again,” said my wife, reddening 
very much; but still without looking up. “One 
could not have supposed that she was a sister to 
the Misses Howell.” 

After another pause, I said: 

“ Did you call on Mrs. Mowbray, as you in- 
i tended?” 
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Mrg. Jones was silent for a full minute, and 
seemed half disposed to decline answering alto¬ 
gether: but finally she blurted out her reply, as 
follows. 

“Yes, I did, since you must know. And she 
wasn’t in. So, at least, the footman said*, but if 
I didn’t see her at the drawing-room window,” 
and here she burst into tears of mortification and 
rage, “may I never eat another mouthful.” 


I saw that it would not do to continue the con¬ 
versation : so I quietly ate my dinner, kissed the 
children, and, like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, “went my way.” 

Of course the intimacy of my wife with Mrs. 
Mowbray ceased from the date of that fatal 
party; and, I am sorry to say, that the Misses 
Howell also have, as the phrase goes, “cut our 
acquaintance.” 


SONG OF THE PEN. 


BY HORACE B. DTJRANT. 


But a pony thing from the eagle’s wing, 

I doptfrom his course on high; 

Or as weakened the might of his onward flight, 

In the tread of the deep blue sky. 

With a fearless sweep, I have skimmed the deep, 
While Ocean was ’toned below, 

And bathed in the blase of the sun’s hot rays, 
Thence plunged to the Alpine snow. 

I have wheeled me away where the wild winds play. 
On the brow of the mountain lone; 

And in evening hour, on some ruined tower, 

Have listened the wind-harp’s moan; 

Then with sweeping rash, in the morn’s first gush, 

0 er hills and the plains away, 

I have speeded me on at the breaking dawn, 

To weloome the god of dayl 

^ orm * 8 ®haken, when the breezes waken 
The sleep of the gentle flower; 

And the howling storm bears my fragile form, 

Away in its wrathful power; 

Yet, stronger am I than the zephyr's sigh, 

Or the tempest that skims the plain; 

And I scorn its strength, as it dies, at length, 

An lhe of the sounding main! 

What is like to me—so misty and free. 

On the face of this lower sphere? 
i my servants are aU, on this earthly ball, 

And bow to my sway in fear! 

7? \ tirele88 o’er Time's dominion, 

A m borne at my iron will; 

An?? 1 I m 8tr ° ng ’ M 1 P a88 along, 

And the spires of earth are still! 

H^what do I care for the lightning’s glare, 
nen us gleam on the cloud appears? 

g : U * riDg fla8h at a Bin 6 l0 dash, 

I number the countless yearsl 

Mo *“ der ea ? h 8pot where tho win * of bought : 

Audi , upin . it8flight8ublim «J ' 

0*erV g ! DC Y, 8 “ hed 10 the chan S« 8 fle 
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; The nations awake, at the sound I make. 

As I haste on my journey forth, 

And start from slumber, in their thronging number, 
From South to the distant North. 

I utter my word, and the clanging Bword 
Leaps forth from its brazen sheath; 

The strife grows black in my onward track. 

And the world is strewn with death!. 

I breath again, on the hearts of men, 

Aud they sink to the calm of peace; 

The storm-cloud of war looms off afar. 

And its echoing thunders cease. 

From the battle-plain springs the bending grain, 
Where the foot of the foom&n prest; 

And the isles grow bright in my joyous light, 

That sleeps on the billow’s crest 

I speed to the birth of the changeful earth. 

And wander its mystio lands— 

With the kindreds hid in the Pyramid, 

Far away in the desert sands. 

Ah, I know then well how they rave and fell, 

While the circling ages went; 

For my lips unfold the deeds of old. 

In Oblivion’s shadows blent! 

On the lofty walls of Eternity's halls, 

I I tell of the child of fame, 

Who at lone midnight, by the taper’s light, 

Toils on far a deathless name! 

His praises I trace, which no hand shall efface, 

Or wither his glorious wreath; 

A victim I wave o'er his silent grave, 

While he mingles jwith dust beneath I 

What is like to me, so mighty and free, 

On the faoe of thisiower sphere? 

Lo, my servants are all on this earthly ball, 

And bow to my sway in fear! 

On a tireless pinion, o'er Time's dominion, 

I'm borne at my iron will: 

As a giant I’m Btrong, as I pass along, 

And the spirits of earth are still! 
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COSTUMES OF THE PAST CENTURY. 


BY CATHARINE H. FORD. 


f 


Though female fashions are continually chang- , 
ing, they have passed through more mutations, \ 
daring the last century, than, perhaps, ever be- J 
fore. This is made evident, when engravings of | 
the costumes in vogue at different periods are ■ 
placed side by side, as we propose to do in the < 
present article. 



costume or 1752. 


Tier inning with 1752 we find the fashion ol 
that day as represented in the above cut Tin 
peculiarity of this dress is N the hooped petti 
coat. The hoop was a fabric of whalebone an< 
silk, and was of such enormous circumferenc* 
that ladies, in entering a coach, were forced t< 
turn the hoop sideways. This ridiculous fashioi 
first made its appearance at the court of Charle 
V.. Emperor of Germany, three hundred year 
ago. From thence it spread to England, wher 
it was worn among the higher classes through th 


reigns of Elizabeth and James T. The unfortu¬ 
nate Charles I. had too much taste, however, to 
allow the hoop to be fashionable in his day; his 
queen ceased to wear it: and it consequently 
went out of vogue. It still, however, kept its 
foothold in Germany, and in 1688 was brought 
back into England, by the Princess Mary, wife 
of William, Prince of Orange. From that time 
it continued to be the rage till toward the close 
of the last century. 

Passing onward five and twenty years, we find 
enormous head-dresses fashionable. These arti¬ 
ficial fabrics were made up of pins, paste and 
pomatum, and were kept sometimes for a month. 
Often the hair was dressed with a projecting 
frontage, pointed like a steeple, with long crape 



streamers, the feathers piled up with flowers is. 
stages: and even figures of four-wheeled car¬ 
riages were frequently worn as head-dresses. 
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This absurd way of torturing the hair into un¬ 
couth shapes, was coeval with the fashion of 
clipping box-trees in gardens into dragons, and 
other fantastio forms, and shows the grotesque 

taste of the day even worse than the preposterous 


costume or 1 808. 

hoop. It was a common practice for ladies, on 
occasion of a public ball, when the services of 
hair-dressers were in great demand, to have their 
hair dressed the day before, and afterward to sit 
up all night in a chair lest it should become dis 
arranged. 

At the end of thirty years more, the whole 
>tyle of female costume was changed. Hoops 
were out of fashion, and powder was no longer 
used for the hair: the style was now as free as 
the preceding one had been stiff. About the 
year 1808 this costume was in its glory. It 
began, however, more than ten years before, 
in Paris, during the very height of the French 
Revolution, when Madame Tallien and other re¬ 
publican beauties adopted it from the ancient 
Greek female costume, as exhibited iu surviving 
Btatues. Its characteristics were a flowing robe; 
* high waist; arms almost entirely bare; and a 
corsage exceedingly low. At parties, given in 
Puis, about the year 1795, it was no uncommon 



f thing to see the loveliest women attired like 
Diana, Venus and other classic divinities: and 

> Pauline, the beautiful ei9ter of Napoleon, fre- 

> quently appeared, even at a later day, in similar 
! costumes. The style thus introduced, was after- 

I ward rendered more modest; and, in this modified 
shape it continued to be popular down almost to 
our own generation. The famous picture of the 
i divorce of Josephine will preserve this fashion 
| to the latest times. 

| The change in the material of dress, meantime, 
I had kept pace with its other alterations. While 
j hoops and powder were in vogue the heaviest 
> damask silks were worn. A lady’s best gown 
i would then cost an extravagant price, but would 
\ last half a life-time. With the introduction of 
> the classio style, as it was called, light fabrics 
> were substituted. Dresses of gossamer texture 
! were now used; and the figure, instead of being 
| overloaded, was so scantily covered as frequently 
! to verge on indelicacy. The waist grew shorter 
: and shorter, until it was placed just under the 
! arm-pits; but when the fashion became thus 
> ubsurd a reaction began. 


COSTUME OF 1817* 

All this time the female bonnet had been un¬ 
dergoing continual changes. Originally made 

of silk, cloth or velvet, it began a hundred years 








„ Ti -- j xwaicu one or 

won > fl »t. of small site, and trim¬ 
med with nbbone: and waa placed coqnettfably 
on the crown of the bead. Or it assnmed the 
shape of a gipsy bate, fastened by ribbons under 

The EngU8h 8traw hots, plaited at 
Dunstable, were generally used at first; but after- 
ward the Leghorn supplanted them: and these 
in turn, hare been driren out of the market, by 
Engbsh or American straw for summer, and by 
velvet and silk for winter bonnets. 

The Grecian style of wearing the hair came 
into fashion between 1790 and 1800. Like the 
classic robe, it was imitated from the ancient 
statues. The hair was parted, and put behind 
the ear in waves, then gathered in a loose knot- 
or it was dressed in the same way behind, with 
short, loose curls in front 

The train, which had been used for ball-dresses 

" iS “ 0t 0,0 ho °P- o«t of vogue 
about 1790, though it was still used at the Eng¬ 
lish oourt, and afterward at Napoleon’s. It did 
not make its appearanoe again until within the 
last few years, when it began to be worn by 
American ladies in the street. This is the height 
of absurdity. A train, in a ball-room, is not in¬ 
elegant: but in a crowded or dirty street it is a 
positive nuisance. In Europe trains are never 
worn for walking costume. 


A Do fond memb8 " d ‘ he Worid above us? 

And I am pining for thy voi^d^" d * 

X w ; d *7 — ** accsn n ;:.ft™ 7 d l7 

iJk. ft «-o„ne are near me- 

A» unknown spirit ‘bine- 

Stronger than terror 1. . 

«y friend! my friend! oh! i. 

Per those who gain a. rioter. ££££& 


TO ONE DEPARTED. 

BT BB8SIB LIE. 


Or c7oo “ ” 7 ,.’ pirit ' 8 Passionate ye.rning 
an now awake no echo in thy soul? 

7' aI “ ! * h « human heart that loved me, 

And tL ^ r“ d Pnl ‘ ele " 1,1 d ‘»*h’« dreamless resi 
wm r ’ 8r ’ f ‘ r ’ e ’ en « earth above me, 

WiU stoop no more my lowly path to blesa 

Y ^Vr’ dM ” “ 7 ' e,f feveaken?— 

Oh i Z,’* } TV 1 heUere thee near me yet— 

W«r nr " ? !!”'" fr0m «v life were taken, 
Were I indeed to think thou oould’et forgot. 

I willI believe.that though unseen and voiceless, 

ThMtton". P "“ nCe “ “hou‘ me still, 

6Ver7 ,te P of mine rejoice,t, 

Which brings me nearer to the Heavenly hffl. 

My seraph Level my Spirit Gowdi.nl ever 
Horer aronnd my dark and lonely wav 

"T- i h L° k ° f a<,sh “ d “use may 
7 soul from thin, for many a weary day. 

^IZuC" „7 d in lri8btoM » »’« 

the world where there are no farewells. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. I. 

THE HOUSE AND HIS EQUIPMENTS. 


The equestrian art is the most healthful ac¬ 
complishment which a lady can possess. There 
is no exercise that affords such rational and in¬ 
nocent delight, nor is there any attitude in which 
beauty appears so graceful as on a side saddle. 
The art, when pursued in the open air, presents 
a rapid and exhilirating succession of scenic 
changes, that gratify the love of nature and 
elevate the spirits, without inducing excessive 
fatigue subsequently. To know how to ride well 
ib fortunately becoming almost a necessary part 
of a lady’s education. We propose, therefore, in 
a series of illustrated articles, to lay down rules, 
by following which every fair reader may become, 
with a little practice, an accomplished equestrian. 

It is proper, however, to correct at the outset 
an impression, prevailing among timid, nervous 
and indolent ladies, that riding on horseback is 
attended with peril. Accidents in the Bide-sad¬ 
dle, on the contrary, are of extremely rare occur¬ 
rence. Horses, in general, are much more docile 
with riders of the fair sex, than when mounted 
by men. This may be attributed, in part, to the 
comparatively more backward position of the 
former in the saddle; but its principal cause 
is unquestionably in the superior delicacy of a 
woman in managing the reins. 

The first thing, when a lady wishes to acquire 
the equestrian art, is to inform herself of the 
meaning of certain technical terms applied to 
the horse and equipments. Nothing, for instance, 
would be more mortifying for the fair rider than 
to hear phrases used, respecting steed, bridle or 
saddle, of whioh she did not understand the pur- 


when they were told that his withers were galled. 
We shall begin our instructions, therefore, by a 
full explanation of all technicalities. 

In the above engraving the principal parts of a 
horse are lettered. To begin with the anterior 
limb :—a is the fore pastern; 6, the fetlock; e, 
the leg; and d , the arm. In the hind limb, e is 
the hind pastern; /, the hock; y, the stifle; and 
A, the haunch. The upper surface of the neck, 
t, is denominated the crest; k , the withers; and 
l, the croup. 

We come next to the bridle. This should 
always be double-reined for ladies, and we give 
an engraying of one of this description. Here, 
a is the double head-stall; A, the front; c, the 




port. We have, on more than one occasion, seen 
equestrians put to the blush, because they did 
not know what part of the animal was meant, 
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nose-band; </, the throat-lash; *, e, the snaffle- 
rein ; /, /, the curb rein ; and y, y, the martingale. 
We annex also engravings of the curb-bit and 
snaffle-bit, to which the curb reins and snaffle- 
reins are respectively attached. The difference 
in the action of these two bits, strange to say, is 
not always understood, even by equestrians: they 
only know that one is more powerful than the 
other, but why it is so they are ignorant. We 
shall, therefore, explain this point. 

The snaffle-bit has the reins m, m, attached, as 
will be seen in the cut, to rings A, A, at either 
end of the bit; and when the rein is pulled by 
the rider, the result is a direct strain, and no 
more. The curb bit, on the contrary, has arms 
», «, *t either end, and it is to the ends of these, 
It k, that the reins are fastened. A chain, 
passes under the horse’s lower jaw, forming a 
fulcrum at the points.*, o. When the curb-rein 
is pulled, it acts on tf principle of a lever, and 
the result is to give the rider vast power over the 
horse. A curb-bit can be made with arms so 
long as to enable even a lady to break the horse’s 
jaw, if necessary. The best rideVs use the curb- 
bit almost constantly, it enabling them to manage 
the horse more easily. Equestrians, however, 
should be careful, in their earlier practice, how 
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THE GOLDEN CURL. 
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they employ the curb-bit; for their handling 
being generally rough, they always worry, and 
often enrage the horse, .making him fractious, 
and frequently producing accidents. 



The saddle comes next. In this, a is the near} 
crutch; b , the off crutch; c, the cantle; d, the j 
crupper; e, the safe; /, the skirt; g, the stirrup; ! 
the near side half of the surcingle; and *, i, the ! 


girths. Much of the comfort of the rider depends 
on the make of the saddle. We are sorry to say 
that few good side saddles are manufactured. 
They are made generally too cheaply, and on 
weak trees, as their frame-work is technically 
called. Their shape also is mostly bad. Much, 
too, depends on the padding. It is impossible to 
describe, in print, a good side-saddle; and we know 
of but one competent maker in Philadelphia. 

A few more technical terms, and we shall have 
concluded this preliminary part of our subject 
A lady’s right hand is termed the wAi>-hand, and 
her left, the iritf/e-hand. The near side of a horse 
is that which is on the left of the rider; and the 
off side is that which is on the right. The height 
of a horse is always estimated in hands, of four 
inches each: it is measured at the tip of the 
shoulder. A horse is never spoken of as being 
bo many hands tall, but so many hands high. 


THE GOLDEN CURL. 


BY EMHA LOUISE CHANDLER. 


It is faded and dimmed, I dare no more 

To gar.e on that curl, as in days of yore_ 

For many a year has it been my prize, 

And guarded with care from another’s eyes; 
But the spell is past, and the head laid low, 
That once it unwreathed with its golden flow 


For the dark brown eyes, so kindly and meek, 
And the lashes that swept the rose-hued cheek. 
And the light, and shade, that rose and fell 
As her soul gazed out from its crystal cell- 
And the smile, like the sun-ray breaking forth, 
Have passed away from the darkened earth. 


And I cannot gaze on the tress of hair, 

Now the form lies low that was once so fair, 
or voices speak from too many a scene 
In the wild storm hours, or the sun-ray’s sheen; 

n my heart in its weariness ever weeps 
When I think of the grave where Kathleen sleeps. 


And the voice, with its music tones of love. 

Is blending the chaunt with the blest above- 
It has passed away with its murm’ring low, 

And the heart that was mine, in weal or woe. 

In the kirk-yard sleeps “as the dead may sleep” 
And the world frowns on that I still should weep. 


But it’s no light thing, in this world of care, 
And ufe d ir S V f th0 7 ° Une and the fair ' 


ADd th, dearest.thing. in * 1 , ww , if „ 

Are the voices that call u J 
And e'er while th. 

And th. friend, are rare Vat *" ^ 

Our hearts must be sad when th! ! "*** trU6 '‘ 
And the loved and the lenTgo^ome to Heaven 


In the Summer of sun, or Winter of snow, 

With the sky above and the dust below, 

Whether storms fall down on the lonely sod. 

Or the sunlight gleams on the hazel rod; 

She is all alone in her dreamless sleep, 

And the cold world frowns that I still should weep. 


Though many an hour with its light and shade, 
When the moon gleamed down on the forest glade, 
Or the Grecian lamp, with its changing light, 
Shone out on the darkness of drear midnight; 
'tmi 6 ^ ^ aZed Kathleen’s dreamy eyes, 

Till the darkened earth seemed a Paradise. 


But the wind from the chill North-east blew cold; 

And we wrapped her close in many a fold_ 

And the leaves fell down on the frosty ground. 

As we piled the turf o'er the sleeper's mound; 
And the lost love glanoe from her eye, m given, 
She closed them on earth to open in Heaven. 


Bat my heart i, filled with it, blinding team; 
And the weary earth, with it, ewe, and fear. 
Seem, all by the hue, of the grave o’er oast, 

A monument raieed to the shad’wy past: 

And my eyes cannot see the golden hair. 

They are dimmed by the waves of earthly care. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 

A BABY’S CROCHET HOOD. 


BY MILS. DKPOUB. 


™^ h f m ? d -~ Two mnca 

’ and three sketn * of white floss silk. 

For the Cap.—M ake 
a chain of eighty stitches. 

row. —Double cro¬ 
chet. 

2nd row .—Long stitch: 
repeat these two rows, al¬ 
ternately, until you have 
worked twelve rows. 

13th row .—Double cro¬ 
chet. 

14 throw .—Double long 
stitch. This row is in¬ 
tended for a ribbon to 
,,,. draw in the cap. 

lofA row —Double crochet. 

towb. A r ° W ‘~~ Lon & 8titc h: repeat these two 

20fi ™” ~** oaWe ,on 8 stitch; for ribbon, 
twice for** r° Uble Cr ° chet; re P eat ^is row 
° f the three border3 

Aether ,lT’ “ ° r ° Chet th ° bsck ° f the °»P 
' 2 * m ° re th “ “ i,10h: draw ‘he re- 

Win bait.. S’“ d finiBh u With * white 
pj th,S forms the ^own. 

«»ohe,Z^ IA "T WOrk 0ne r ° W ° f doub!e 
v!o?Ter, pan ° fthecap - 

in « ni ! ' 0ng Stiteh - For a ribbon to 



the neck. 

rotD.__Wnr.lr r . 

,w, y second stitch. ° ham ° f ® T ® 8titche8 “ 

' 5M '““’—Work a chain of five atitchea in every 


fifth centre stitch of the last row: repeat this row 
four times. 

10th row .—Double crochet in every stitch 
Uth row. Work a chain of five stitches in 
every other stitch. 

Fob thb Bordbbs.— lttnm .—Work a chain of 
fire stitches in erery stitch at the edge of the 
cap. 

2nd row. Work a chain of five stitches in 
every fifth centre stitch: repeat this row. 

4th row. With floss silk, double crochet in 
every stitch. This finishes the first border. Work 
the other two in the same way. 

Fob the LAPPETs.-Double the cap acrossfrom 
the centre of the front to the centre of the neck. 

1st row.— Work a chain of five stitches in every 
other stitch. 

2nd row.— Work a chain of five stitches in 
every fifth centre stitch: repeat this row five 
times, leaving a loop at the beginning and end¬ 
ing of every row. To narrow it at each end, 
edge it with floss silk to match the borders. 
Repeat this on the opposite side of the cap. 

These lappets can be omitted; the hood is 
pretty and quite finished without them. 

For the Rosette.— Make a chain of rather 
more than half a yard, work it the same as the 
border, with the addition of one more row. Run 
a piece of wool through the foundation, and draw 
it up according to taste. 

Run two pieces of narrow white satin ribbon 
across the front of the cap, also a piece of sar¬ 
cenet ribbon, rather wider, to draw the cap at 
the neck; tie it in the centre. Line the cap with 
white sarcenet ribbon. 


■^^AAAAAAAAAAaAAA/W 


death of an infant. 


by william 


Aod p r0D ™ >Ua a b "<» unfolded 

It oped When bnght M gold placed 
83 P a ere fell the shades of nig 


Edward knowleJ 


The frail infant—now a child of Heaven, 
Was type of this frail flower fair; 
Breathed at morn; but ere the hour of even 
The lamp of life was shaded there. 

Both came, and died, within a day. 

But one will live, and one decay. 
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EDITORS’ table. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Our Presbht NuMBXR.-We made few promises 
comparatively, last month, respecting the present 
issue, for we wished to take yon by surprise, reader, 

with a double number. We have spared no expense: 

and the result is before you. Eighty-eight pages of 
original reading, four embellishments of the costliest 
description, and an almost countless number of less 
expensive illustrations. All this, too, for but two 
dollars a-yearl To clubs of eight or more-and 
what village is so small that it has not eight ladies 
of refinement?—the price is only one dollar and 
twenty-five cents! The thing is really unprece¬ 
dented. In return for such lavish expenditure, we 


scriber, or ten copies for ten dollars besides an extra 
copy to the person getting up the club. The size o 
the « Gazette” is that of the largest of the mammoth 
papers. It is, therefore, altogether the cheapest of 
the various Philadelphia weeklies. For three do are 
one copy of it, and one of this Magazine will be sent, 
for one year. 


review of new books. 

Moby-Dick; or, The Whale. By Herman Melville. 
1 vol New York: Earner & Brother*.— Those who 
, have read “Typee,” and “Mardi,”and can imagine 

Lented. In return for such lavish expenditure, we j a hook compounded of the two, “crifoto 

•el, on an immense subscription list: and, if we know | an idea P R u a .ulfnll, told 


the ladies of America, we shall have it. 

We wish you particularly, reader, to compare this 
Magazine with others, in three respects. The first 
is in its fashion plates. No other periodical, in 1851, 
gave near so many colored steel plates as this; no 
one approached it in the novelty or reliability of the 
patterns; no one gave so much useful information, 
in the letter-press, respecting the latest styles. The 
second point relates to the character of the reading 
matter generally. In this no Magazine equals it. 
Scores of private letters in our possession, as well as 
public notices attest the fact. The third, and last 
point, is that this is emphatically “a Magazine of 
pure morals.” It does not, like many others, have to 
be carefully examined, by the parents, before being 
placed in the hands of a daughter. It i* always on 
the side of virtue. 

What periodical equals this as a Magazine for 
ladies? Compare the present number with the 
January issue of any cotemporary, and you will 
answer “none.” The illustrated articles on Eques¬ 
trianism, Crochet-Work and Female Costume, which 
will be continued monthly, decide this point, without 
referring at all to the tone of the entire contents. 
Honestly, we do not see how any lady of refinement 
or intelligence can do without the “ National.” It 
will be impossible, id 1852, to keep up with the times 
with out 

And now, ere we bid you farewell, reader, a single 
parting word. Do not be content with subscribing 
yourself, but persuade your friends to subscribe also. 
Our mark for 1852 is a circulation of one hundred 
thousand. If you say, all. that we shall 

have it, the thing is donejjHQ^ Enter New Year 
to you: and to us—that huOTred thousand 1 


The Satttrdat Gazette. —We call particular 
attention to the Prospectus of this weekly news¬ 
paper. It will be seen that superior inducements 
are offered to subscribers, by the proprietors; a 
dollar’s worth of books to every new two dullar sub- 
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a oi vuio wuitt - 

give. Regarded in on. light it L a ekilTnlly told 
narrative of sea-ad ventures: viewed in another it is 
a philosophical romance. Wo confess that we like 
it best in its former aspect. Had the story been 
compressed one-half, and all the transcendental 
chapters omitted, it would have been decidedly the 
best sea-novel in the English language. No man 
can serve two masters, even in fiction; and Mr.Mel¬ 
ville, by attempting it, has spoilt his book. Still t e 
demerit of “ Moby-Dick” is only comparative. It « 
not an indifferent work, but a very superior one, 
after all. In describing the chase and capture of a 
whale, or any other stirring incident of Ocean We, 
the author displays even more than his usual powera 
The concluding chapters of the volume, representing 
the attempt to destroy the great white whale, rom 
whom the book is named, are really beyond rivalry 
It is somewhat remarkable that the catastrophe or 
the novel, a ship run down by a whale, has been 
verified, within a few months, in the Pacific, an 
that the intelligence of so extraordinary a ea 
reached the United StateB the very week the work 
went to press. In conclusion, we would ad , a 
nowhere can so authentic an account of the habits 
of the whale be found, as in this volume. 4 

The Female Prose - Writers of America. With J?° r 
traits. 1 vol. Philada : E. H. Butler & Co.— en 
a publisher undertakes to issue a work like this, pro¬ 
fessing to be adorned by accurate portraits, he is 
unpardonable if he gives caricatures instead. Now 
with the solitary oxception of Mrs. Neal’s portrai 
which really resembles the fair original, not one of 
the engravings is a correct likness, while several o 
them are atrocious libels. We hear that Mr. But er 
spared no expense to obtain acourate paintings or 
reliable daguerreotypes from which to have t e 
engravings made, and in this he showed a pi up er 
sense of his duty. But unfortuately he stopped hrie. 
He should not have published the portraits, after 
they were engraved, until he had been assured, by 
; those personally acquainted witlT the living originals 
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that they were good likenesses. At present, the 
▼olame is worthless, at least so far as the portraits 
are concerned. The head of Margaret Fuller re¬ 
sembles that of a dropsical child; the picture of Mrs. 
Kirkland is scarcely more accurate; and the portrait 
of our coadjutor, Mrs. Stephens, looks no more like 
her than like Queen Victoria. In type, paper and 
binding, however, the volume is unexceptionable. 

A Method of Horsemanship, founded upon New 
PnneipUt: including the Breaking and Training 
of Horses: With induction* for obtaining a seat. 
itfittfrafcd with engravings. By F. Boucher. 1 vol 
. A. Hart. The publication of this work 
has created no little excitement among equestrians. 

r. Bancher is a French gentleman, who has in¬ 
vented a new method of horsemanship, the ohief 
feature of which is that a rider is to manage his 
steed by kindness and skill, not by force. We have 
seen several animals trained after Mr. Baucheris 
system, and must confess their superiority to horses 
generally. Every person, who desires to be a finished 
equestrian, should have this volume. The transla¬ 
tion is from the ninth Paris edition. ' 

Woman in B«- Varlam Relation,. Containing 
TO*™; Rule, for American Female. By Mr,. L. 
j'irr A '“ Y ° rk: W.Holdrcdge. Philaia: 
fiill f j i A ' Wl '~ Thi8 ** no mere theoretical affair, 
th! l ,“. T“ 0a sW th# 1 -bere of womaa and 
e 7 of man, but a practical work on health 
eocial intercourse, domeatic eoonomy, and 

^aT tl : r V nlere ' tin8t0lhC We recommend 
f “‘ b ° th “‘“V enfely be placed in the hand, 
of daughter*. It i. quite elegantly got up. 

BiUOr » ° f *• *««* Specie.. By 

aetht ft- Phi Ma : W. F. Jfnrtfen.-The 
of the h„m“ TOl “ m< ' " “ adT0cit8 ° f diversity 

KnXdTnT ? the W ° rk “ * -PO-O- Dr 

which the’. °* ° n ’ furm£bM an introduction, in 
1 * g “'“ Cnt '- °“ b « tb »Mo». a. derived from 

™ -* ~*r. 

»«7n«t,tyle U ‘ ,!0l,, iMued “* b °" k “ a 

•"^knt 3 B^ff mr yStoddard, led. Bo,. 
ten, oi l?’ * ****-». Stoddard, though 

UZl LT*!' -° f « *** » “ooady fl 

loogeat poem T" ° f OT6 of « b - b Th, 

P poem m thu volume, “The Caatle in the 

■ikevolnnhf 8,0M dreaai -pletare, full of a Keata- 

V ° L 111 '• Torl: 

ft 0 residence of D r e volami) b «fore ua embraces 
Portion of his cftrAB Cbalmera a t Aberdeen and a 
®°re we reaii k r M ^ ro ^ e8Bor a t Edinburg. The 

loftier becomes^m- 04 ^ gr9at 111111 good man > tie 
0011168 °«r veneration fnr v,;. ^_ _ ' 
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<^m W Papers for the People. Vol I and II. 
Philada: J. W. Moore.— In this useful misoellany 
which is to be completed in twelve volumes, we have 
an agreeable variety of history, fiction, travels and 
miscellaneous articles. Altogether a most useful, as 
well as entertaining serial. It is issued in quite a 
handsome style. 

Bossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Devolution. 
Ho. 18. Hew York: Harper & Brothers.— The pen , 
and pencil of the author are occupied, in this num¬ 
ber, with the Revolutionary localities about Phil*, 
delphia. The book increases in interest as it pro¬ 
gresses. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. By E. 

S. Creasy. 1 vol Hew York: Harper & Brothers.— 

A well written work, in which the influence of 
Marathon, Tours, Hastings, Waterloo, and other 
battles, on the destinies of mankind, is foroibly do- 
pioted. 

A Wonder-Book for Girl* and Boys. By Hathaniel 
Hawthorne. 1 vol Boston: Ticknor, Bead & Fields. 
—In this charming little volume, Hawthorne has 
skilfully reproduced some of the leading classical 
myths. It is just the book for the holidays. 

Hand-Book of Biography. By Parke Godwin. 1 
vol Hew York: G. P. Putnam .— This volume is all 
that it pretends to be, and is really the most per¬ 
fect portable biographical dictionary extant. Every 
person should have it. 

London Labor and London Poor. Ho. 15. Hew 
York: Harper & Brothers. —Mr. Mayhew is occu¬ 
pied, in the present issue, with the Jews, the Tea- 
Venders and the Dustmen of London. An intensely 
interesting number. • 
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turn good man, 
es our veneration for his character. 

£T e<tr ' ** 2>r * Warren ' 2 *oh- 

toted edition b a b «“tiftU iUus- 

Toluoe. ’ W at low P rf ce of fifty cents a 


Fro. i.—B loomer Evening Dress, of dove colored 
silk, skirt trimmed with two flounces, scalloped and 
embroidered in colors. Corsage of white cambric, 
the front formed of richly worked insertion; sleeves 
demi-long, finished with worked ruffles. Full white 
cambric trousers, with a frill around the bottom, and 
dove colored gaiters. The hair is combed back from 
the face in waves, and gathered in a knot behind. 

Fig. n.—Aw Evening Dress op Straw colored 
Satin, with a double skirt. The lower skirt is trim¬ 
med with three flounces of white lace. The upper 
skirt reaches below the top of the upper flounce, and 
is looped up with two bows of rich satin ribbon. The 
corsage is trimmed wjflBfeco in the shawl-berthe 
style, with the spacerJjjHnt filled with a bouquet 
of rich flowers. The in which the hair In this 
figure is arranged is new, and to almost every face 
remarkably becoming. It is tied behind and plaited, 
then fastened by a comb and passed around the 
front of the head. An equally beautlftil and more 
simple way of arranging the hair, is to give it a 
French twist, fasten it with a comb, and instead of 
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plaiting it, roll it loosely and pass the roll around the 
head as in our plate. 

Gexeral Remarks. —The various shades of brown 
and drab still continue to be the fashionable oolors. 
Some few dresses have been made in the waistcoat 
style, of which we have before spoken and given cuts. 

We have seen a dress of grey coutil have the cor¬ 
sage with double fronts. The outer fronts, like the 
rest of the dress, are of grey coutil, and they are 
intended to be worn open. The inner fronts, form¬ 
ing the gilet or waistcoat, are of dark blue silk, and 
fastened up the front, from the waist to the throat, 
by a row of fancy buttons. The oorsage of this dress 
has basques, edged with a quilling of grey and blue 
ribbon. The sleeves, which are turned up at the 
ends, reach to a little below the middle of the arm. 
Under these loose sleeves are worn muslin under¬ 
sleeves, confined at the wrists. The skirt has tucks 
of graduated width. Another dress, which is of 
steel color coutil, has the gilet made of white pique 
It is fastened up the front by a row of buttons formed 
of onyx set in a narrow rim of gold. A double frill 
of Valenciennes lace is worn round the throat in¬ 
stead of a oollar. The front of the jupe, the basques, 
and ends of the sleeves are ornamented with rows 
of narrow black velvet. 

Except the waistcoat body there is nothing new in 
the style of making the corsage. Sleeves are made 
a la Louis Quatorz. That is nearly straight, with a 
curve at the elbow, and not nearly so wide as they 
have been worn. They have a deep cuff turned up, 
about a finger in depth. In heavy materials, as 
merinoes and cashmeres, this cuff as well as the cap 
of the sleeve is made of velvet The continued favor 
with whioh tight bodies are regarded, has made 
buttons an expensive as well as an elegant and useful 
article of dress. They can be had at any price from 
twelve cents to two dollars a dozen. The onyx, 
agate, and enameled buttons set with pearls, Ac., as 
well as some papier mache exqusitely inlaid, are 
among the most beautiful. 

Some of the now dress patterns of silks, cash¬ 
meres, and de laines come with the front breadths, 
stamped with wreaths of flowers of the richest colors, 
whilst the rest of the dress is covered with flowers 
which produce the same effect, but in smaller figures. 

Mourjong Costuke.— The recent revival of the 
old fashion of employing jet trimming adds greatly 
to the elegance of mourning. A blaek crape dress 
has beeu trimmed with seven flounces, which, as well 
as the corsage and sleeves, are ornamented with jet. 
Another dress, composed of black brocade, has the 
bottom of the skirt ornamented with three rows of 
deep fringe, formed of jet. Dresses, consisting of a 
skirt of black silk, and a jacket or a vest of the same 
to match, have also been made to bo worn in slight 
mourning. The skirts of theso drosses are flounced, 
and the flounoes, as well as the edge of the pardessus, 
are ornamented with embroidery. Blaok oaahmere 
is a material often employed for morning or walking 
costume. Dresses of this material are embroidered 
with silk, or ornamented with braid. In deep mourn¬ 
ing, crape is usually employed as a trimming for 
cashmere dresses. A pardessus of the sanM^rim- 


med with frills of er&pe, scalloped, and a bonnet of 
blaok crape may be added for out-door costume. 
Mourning bonnets, consisting of bias folds of crape, 
bare wide strings of ribbon erepe, and are trimmed 
under the brim with scabious and jet foliage, or 
with velvet flowers, violet and black intermingled. 
Collars, habit-shirts, and under-sleeves, are orna¬ 
mented with needlework in black. Among the head¬ 
dresses adapted for mourning may be mentioned 
crape flowers, relieved by aiguilettes of jet, and a 
petit-bord of blaok crape, ornamented with a mara¬ 
bout feather, intermingled with jet: under trimming, 
a small bouquet of violets, each having a jet head 
in the centre. An elegant evening dress for slight 
mourning is composed of lilac silk, the skirt trimmed 
with two deep flounces, edged with embroidery in 
black silk. The pattern of the embroidery is a beau* 
tiful wreath, and it is intermingled with small jet 
beads. Over eaoh flounce hangs a row of blaok laoe, 
sufficiently deep to reach to the top of the embroi¬ 
dery. The lace flounces are looped up, the one on 
the right and the other on the left side, by a small 
bouquet of flowers composed of black and lilac velvet 
intermingled with jet beads. The corsage has a 
shawl berthe of black lace. The short sloevos are 
trimmed with frills of lace, and loopod up by agrafes 
of black velvet foliage and jet. A stomacher of jet 
is worn in the centre of the corsage. In the hair, 
bouquets of heartsease, one on each side, fixed by a 
small bow with long ends of black velvet ribbon; the 
latter reaching nearly te the waist 

The Boxwets are principally casings of velvet or 
silk, or both combined; and in the darker ones black 
lace is very much employed. Some of the velvet 
mantaletts are of the shawl form, that is pointed be¬ 
hind and in front, and are trimmed with deep fringe, 
or two rows of black laoe. Nearly all the new cloaks 
are made of cloth. Many of them are circular, like 
the circular capes worn some years since, others are 
half circles behind with the fronts cut in the pele¬ 
rine shape. All have hoods. Velvet ribbon, silk 
gimp and galon are the articles employed for trim¬ 
ming. Furs are also used. 

With respect to head-dresses, it is certain that 
they will be worn very backward on the head: caps 
just cover the hair at the back of the bead, and the 
head-dress of ribbon or lace is worn so as to droop 
behind the ears. The extreme fulness of the front 
bandeaux of hair renders it almost obligatory to fit 
the head-dress very muoh toward the back of the 
head. 

The few head-dresses we have yet seen are rich 
and elegant They consist for the most part of 
blonde, lace, open work velvet and dentelle d’or or 
gold lace; and for trimming, flowers, feathers, ribbon, 
gold and silver blonde, and gold and jet ornaments 
are employed. 

One of the prettiest caps we have yet seen is com¬ 
posed of a fanchon of blaok laoe, trimmed with 
black ribbon, figured with gold, and two small light 
bouquets of gold flowers. Another cap consists of a 
fanchon of white silk tulle, spotted with gold, and 
trimmed on eaoh side with a tuft of small marabout 
feathers, strewed with gold. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


3Y MART V. SPENCER, 


“Patrick have they the letthers ?— don’t 
you persave I can’t see?” 

J'™ S ‘- Valentine's morning,and the imps- 

mote r k " ° ne ° f two you,lg Irish P eft - 
“““ ’ wh0 were Piping into the Widow O’Neill’s 

Sr Wi<l0 ’ r °’ Nei11 ’ wh08e hnndeomei 

g ters were the admiration of all Galway. 

h ..‘“ d is r «nding here, rose of my 

the be«t reP 4116 0ther ’ Wh ° ha PP ened to have 

Mess h ‘ r " 1011 f ° r ° b 8 ervati °n- “The saints 
oiess her darlmt face!” 

“And Kate?” asked the other. 

"Cl now U ’ 8 Kate ' s turn ’” *“ th * 

-Mule J* yon c “ 8ee her now > 0 » n ’‘ y° u 

tk“' h ; e 8 T girU think ™ 818 Poking at 
ti,., ‘ll b eMCd mmut8 > 88 *lMle as the mother 


that site over th„ e .a 8 “ ‘ he m0ther 
hands.’’ tt 816 there ’ "arming her ould 

o,hs!' V L b H th< ’ hapPy l8d8 ’ P8 Wok,” said the 
d,y ® e tak « ‘ k om to the praiet.” 

it be beforeInothe a ' UW8red P8triok . “®nd may 
mil if w« „ “ ther ye8r 00m « 8 around. Shnre, 

as the onld fill ‘ UPPOrt 4118 doar cr8 y thnra here, 
and 1/° lk “ “y " 8 “n't, we’ll marry them 

»go to Antenna, blessed be God!" 
spoken " lelj 8 . 4 ^ 8 WOrd ’ if 6Ter one W8S 

Ihej have iLT *}.* C0 “P 8ni °n- “But see¬ 
the? it see " re8d ‘ n «— 8 “<i if we don’t be off, 
be shnre.” WlUCk Would “ 8ke t* 16 ™ angry to 


noraLlCTtTe 8 “*“• °" St Valentine’s 
Cerent from •+ re< ^ 8 0tlier8 » not essentially 

iilseshere. OnttltT d ° ubtl88a 10 be witnessed 
1)01(1 to snenlr . a *** lon g-bashful lovers make 
to give favorAi m ° do8t maidens do not disdain 
fcfin theo^ 0 n 8W8ra ; “ is ind88d higk *><*• 
its suspicions dara 7 “ “ arriag8 d8t8S 
,i,y^: f ^Valentine is of gre'atanti- 

“ to “or of PaaT^v*’ f8a8t8 ° f “ oient Rome 
Vol. XXI._g n ^ uno, were 1x61(1 about this I 


’t Period of the year; and among the ceremonies 
was a game in which young persons of the oppo- 
a- site sex chose each other jocularly by lot. The 
** festival continued as a popular custom, even 
’s after the introduction of Christianity, only the 
ie patronage of Pan and Juno was laid aside, and 
in their place was substituted Saint Valentine, 
y Throughout the middle ages, it was a prevalent 
e notion that the first unmarried person of the 
a other sex, whom one met on St. Valentine’s 
morning walking abroad, was a destined husband 
or wife. A gentleman, indeed, was privileged to 
e make such a one his Valentine for the ensuing 
i year, and even to kiss his sweetheart: a custom 
t commemorated in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “The 
* Fair Maid of Perth.” 

I Subsequently, the popular observance of St. 

Valentine’s Day consisted in the drawing of a 
i kind of lottery, followed by ceremonies not un¬ 
like an ordinary game of forfeits. A traveller, 
who visited England about 1700, thus describes 
the festival. “On the eve of St. Valentine’s 
Day the young folk, by a very ancient custom, 
oelebrate a little festival. An equal number of 
maidens and bachelors get together; each writes 
his or her true or feigned name upon separate 
billets, which they roll up, and draw by way of 
lots, the maids taking the men’s billets, and the 
men the maids; so that each of the young men 
: lights upon a girl that he calls his Valentine, and 
each of the girls upon a yonng man whom she 
calls hers. By this means each has two Valen- 
! tines; but the man sticks faster to the Valentine 
j that is fallen to him, than to the Valentine to 
: whom he has fallen. Fortune having thus divided 
the company into so many couples, the Valentines 
give balls and treats to their mistresses, wear 
their billets several days upon their bosoms or 
sleeves, and this little sport often ends in love.” 

In our day the festival of St. Valentine has 
oeased to be observed, in its true spirit, exoept 
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among some of the rural districts of England, 
Scotland or Ireland. But in remote spots, like 
that in which lived the Widow O’Neill, it is even 
yet kept up, or was, a few years ago, when the 
two lovere watched secretly, as we have described, 
at the window of their fair mistresses. 


The hopeful prognostications of the young men 
were not at fault; the blushes of Kate and Mary 
had not deoeived them; and, before a twelvemonth 
had expired, they were on their way to America, 
with their young brides, as they had wished to 
be. 


YOU AND I. 


BY BIOEARD GOB. 


When the sun is shining bright, 
And no cloud is in the sky; 

And sweet flow’rots in the light, 
Seem to vie 

Which shall give the most delight 
To the passer by! 

Who is happy? L 

When the clouds obscure the sun— 
Dim the beauty of the sky; 

And the flow’rets one by one 
Fade and die; 

And the wind with mournful tone 
Sadly waileth by! 

Who unhappy? I. 

When I've done a kindly deed, 

To a fellow being nigh, 

Leaning on me like a reed 
When mine eye 
At his tale of pity bleed. 

And my bosom sigh! 

Who is happy? L 


When I've spoken unkind word; 

Gave my brother angry lie; 
And within his bosom stirred 
Bitter sigh; 

Though I bo not overheard. 

No one standing by; 

Who unhappy? L 

Let the sun be dim or bright. 
Shining on me from the sky; 
All the same shall be its light 
To mine eye; 

For I have a calm delight, 

In my purpose high— 

Happy, happy I? 

This the lesson I would teach 
To my fellow passing by. 
Happiness is in our reaoh. 

If we try; 

Kindly deed and gentle speech 
Ever bring it nigh! 

Happy you and I! 


SWEET SISTER, PRAY FOR ME. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Oh, lov'd one, when thou kneelest 
In sweet and silent pray'r, 

And off rest up thy homage, 

So free from worldly care; 

When in thy secret chamber 
Is heard no voice of glee, 

But when each thought is holy— 
Sweet sister, pray for me! 

For oh! my heart is wayward— 

I cannot, cannot pray 
With half that pure devotion 
I knew in childhood's day. 

The world's alluring vices— 

Its mocking vanity, 

Has chang’d my young affections— 
Then, sister, pray for me! 


Thy heart is pure and guileless— 
Free as the morning’s air 
That wafts those sunny ringlets 
From off thy brow, so fair. 

But mine, ah! mine, sweot sister, 
Is no more light and free; 

Then often in thy prayers, 

Oh, think and plead for me! 

Yes, plead for me, dear sister, 
When midnight's holy hour 
Reigns o’er the world in silent 
Yet strange and wondrous pow'p* 
And tho’ I now am sever’d 
For, far, lov’d one, from thee, 
The pray’r may still be answer'd 
That thou hast breath'd for me l 



THE LOVE LETTER; 

OR, TREASON IN FLOWERS. 


BI ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 19. 


“Are no lessons ever tanght in the Villa 
Reale?” retorted Maria, in a tone that betrayed 
no ordinary degree of annoyance. 

She could not have put herself on the offensive 
more effectually. The blood rushed crimson over 
Ella 8 neck and bosom, and, without another 
word, she left the room, humming a tune as she 
went, and striving with all her might to appear 
unembarrassed. 

Sunset came on, a glorious sunset, such as we 
have described the previous evening, followed by 
a full, clear moon. Ella went to the window of 
her room, and seating herself on the broad stone 
sill, looked down upon the busy throng that filled 
the promenade. English lords, Italian princes, 
Americans, flower-girls, music boys, street dan- 
cers, beggars, every phase and condition of life 
passed beneath her, as a river flows to the ocean. 
AH this she looked upon as in a dream, one object I 
alone filled her mind. If she gazed on the throng, j 
it was from no interest, but to make herself sure j 
that he should not pass when her eyes were turned 
another way. 

Just as the sun went down, a cavalcade came ^ 
sweeping around the Posilippo, and dashed into 
e ^iaja. It needed not the beat of drums, or 
the uplifted hats of the populace to inform Ella 
hat it was the king coming from his hunt. She 
no eyes for the royal carriage, with its com¬ 
mon-place and stout burden of royality; she saw 
o mg of the mounted body-guard that rode in 
ose phalanx behind, and among all the gentle- 
en t at formed a portion of the royal escort, 

lifnoT ° Q ^ °? 6 koraeman - His eyes were up- 
u*. ° w * ndow > Rushing a look that made 
anri Feat COm ° quick * His hand was raised, 
.unseen by all but herself, waived a graceful 
as he cavalcade swept around an abrupt 

hiZ^i! 11 ^ at portlon of the drive, sending be- 
e clatter of hoofs, and the sharp rattle of 

Bt a ti^ ent ^ nelS drums ’ cau S ht and re-echoed from 
palace \i as the kin g approached his 

Wat^L* 1 ^ been Bt °oping over her cousin, 

EUa^hTif the Cavalcade with flings of which 
elan n ° conce ption. She too had caught a 

lZ ! 0t T e of the kin 8’ B escort, a cautious 
Stance, coupled with a smile that made the very 


heart tremble in her bosom. He looked so con¬ 
fident—that strange, handsome Rossi—so assured 
of her love, yet so very cautious, his glance was 
withdrawn the moment it was given, but the smile 
continued. lie neither looked back or waived his 
hand, still they understood each other; and after 
the first instant Maria grew pale, and an inward 
shudder crept through her bosom, like the move¬ 
ment of a viper. She grew faint and leaned against 
the window-frame, sick of her very life. 

Ella sprang up, wild with the happiness that 
one look had sent to her heart, throwing her 
arms about the drooping neck of her cousin, she 
began to whirl around the room in a waltz. 

“ It is hard work without music,” said Maria, 
with a forced smile, but yielding to the graceful 

I impetus. 

MuBic indeed, yhat need had Ella White of 
that? Had she not enough in her own heart, 
swelling there in blissful waves as we fancy the 
air of heaven, to palpitate when the angels pour 
their full melody upon it? 

You should have seen the golden gleam of her 
curls as they swept over that white neck—the 
child-like sparkle of her eyes as she floated 
through the room, throwing off the sweet exu¬ 
berance of her feelings in a thousand graceful 
deviations from the regular step. 

She danced herself out of breath, and then 
releasing her cousin, looked playfully in her face. 

“Why, how pale you are—how terribly for¬ 
lorn. Was he absent? I did not look. Were 
you disappointed? Oh, that was too bad.” 

“Who absent? What are you talking about?” 
answered Maria, pettishly, for everything an¬ 
noyed her just then. 

“My pretty marchioness, who should it be, 
pray, but Rossi.” 

“What is Rossi to me?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing in the world, I dare 
say—when people are nothing to us we write 
them love-letters, and all that sort of thing?” 
As she spoke, her hand stole down, and' Ella 
snatched a letter from the pocket of Maria’s 
apron. The rapid motion of the waltz had ex¬ 
posed the address to her quick eye. She held 
it up, laughing with gleeful mischief. 
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the love letter 




For a moment the young girl stood before her 
laughing cousin mute, motionless, and shivering 
as if chilled to the soul. Then with a burst of 
passion that left her white as death, and shook 
her whole frame, she darted toward the letter. 

“Give it me—give it me at once. It is mine. 
You have no business with my letters!” 

“Not till you tell me all about it. When did 
he propose? Is this the answer? In a word, 
am I, poor, humble I, to havo a marchioness for 
my cousin? Speak, cousin, speak, or I shall 
faint.” 

She looked like fainting, that wild, beautiful 
creature, with her bright eyes so full of fun, her 
dimples, her floating hair, and one arm holding 
up the letter, white as snow, and with the pro¬ 
fuse lace on her muslin sleeve floating around it 
like a gossamer. 

“No, no, cousin, mine, you cannot have the 
love-letter till I am taken into confidence.” 

“What do you wish to know?” said Maria, 
now frozen, as it were, into pale composure, and 
speaking with bitterness. 

“Oh! only one thing—one little tiny fact, 
cousin. Is he accepted ?” 

“If I tell, will you give me back the letter?” 
“Certainly! but what a thick, heavy sort of a 
love-letter it is, six sheets of note paper, I dare 
say. Well, now, is he accepted ?” 

“Yes, he is accepted condfcionally: will that 
do ?” 

“Do! why you dear, enchanting, beautiful 
cousin, it will be the ruin of me; poor mamma 
will be beside herself; a marchioness in the 
family, a wedding—court-dresses. What will 
poor, insignificant me pass for then ?” 

The wild young thing had talked herself out 
of breath. She paused, looked earnestly at her 
cousin, and the sparkling violet of her eyes grew 
dim with tears. 

“You know, Maria,how glad I am—how much, 
how very muoh I love you. Here is the letter, 
but tell me, why is it so heavy ? How could you 
find so much to write?” 

Again Maria’s face blanched, and her eyes fell 
beneath the pure loving gaze that was fixed upon 
them. 

“I had much to explain,” she faltered out; 
“ my position, my poverty—he knew nothing of 
circumstances so painful to write, and which may 
change his wishes.” 

“No, cousin, this must not be,” said Ella, now 
speaking with serious dignity, “say nothing of 
all this; you are not poor, no one ever expected 
that you would be. While with us—one of the 
family—it was of no importance; but now, let us 
understand each other. Our fathers were bro¬ 
thers, one died rioh, the other insolvent; the 
poor man left a daughter, the rioh brother left 


one also, with money enough for both. I always 
expected to share this property with you, Maria. 
How should you have doubted it?” 

Maria stood listening, her eyes still bent on 
the floor, and tears raining down her pale cheeks; 
her figure appeared to grow shorter; she seemed 
crushed to the earth by the noble conduct of her 
cousin. 

“Oh, heavens! I never expected this,” she 
cried, locking her hands together. 

“ Go break the seal, and strike out all that you 
have said on this subject in your letter,” said 
Ella, passing an arm around her cousin’s neck, 
and kissing her; “fill up the space with all sorts 
of delightful nonsense, or else it will be no genuine 
love-letter after all.” 

Maria gave no answer, but went out still weep¬ 
ing, and with the letter grasped tight in her hand. 

She went to her chamber, and stole through 
into that of her cousin. As she entered, that 
thief-like air came upon her again; she crept to 
the toilet and attempted to open the tortoise-shell 
: casket. It was locked. Maria drew back with a 
faint groan, she remembered that the key ,was 
suspended to Ella’s watch. How could she obey 
the repentant impulse ?—how redeem .the fraud 
she had perpetrated on that noble girl ? Maria 
thrust the letter into her apron pocket again, 
and sat down the most miserable creature that 
you ever saw. How could she proceed?—how 
redeem her pledge to Rossi, without wrong to 
that sweet generous cousin who had just divided 
all she had on earth with her ? Reflection gave 
her no help, and she wrung her hands in agony 
of spirit. The good and the evil in her nature 
had a severe struggle that night, and the good 
prevailed. But the first step in evil sometimes 
counts terribly upon the future; God does not 
always yield the power to redeem a wrong even 
to the pleadings of our penitence. 

While Maria sat wrapped in the bitterness of 
her thoughts, the door opened and Ella looked in. 
All her beautiful, wild spirits had returned; con¬ 
sciousness that she was loved, the sweet feelings 
sure to follow a generous action, the impulsive 
gaiety of her nature, all were kindling innocent 
and joyous mirth in her bosom; and an angel 
looking in upon some troubled spirit of darkness, 

: could not have been in more beautiful contrast 
than she appeared that moment with the gloomy 
inmate of the chamber. 

“What, sitting here in the dark, sweet march¬ 
ioness,” she cried. “Have you any idea how 
late it is? Why, the moon is up, and pouring 
floods of silver on the bay.” 

“I will come presently, but leave me just 
now,” said Maria, sadly, and the kind girl went 
away, leaving the gloomy thinker to her self- 
reproach. 
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Again the door was opened, and with the gush 
of light that broke oyer the Guido-like beauty of 
that young head, came a strain of exhilarating 
music. Maria sprang to her feet, exclaiming 
breathlessly, “ what, so late I Can it be so late ?” 
.“I thought that would bring you out,” cried 
Ella, with a blithe laugh. “ Come—come! he is 
nnder the window, I saw his face in the moon¬ 
light Now is the time, throw him the letter, 
with a handful of flowers; here is a basket full, 
which John has just brought in.” 

Again that unaccountable tremor seized upon 
Maria, her face flushed red, and she moved for¬ 
ward as a bird moves when the serpent is charm- 
mg it, wildly, and like one impelled by a stronger 
will than its own. As if fascinated by the sweet 
sounds that came up through the window, she 
seated herself on a corner of the broad sill. 

A voice was now added to the guitar, deep and 
nch, but it seemed only to increase the agitation 
which had seized upon the poor girl. 

Ella saw nothing of this in the wild glee of her 
''Pints; she ran from the casement to a table 
loaded with flowers that stood near, sorting out 

th°T ^ rft ^ rftn * 1 mass the choice blossoms 
that had a love language mingled with their 
ragrance. . Moss rose-buds, heliotrope, violets, 
pansies, crimson tea roses, mignonette, forget- 
ae-nots were huddled into a little basket, which 
»he earned to the window. 

° W ’ con8in ’ now * her e they are bright as a 
him a"’ and tremblin S a11 with dew. Throw 
own a whole handful for that^me song.” 

berhand back ’ re J ec ting the flowers with 

navTl^i non8ensc — how coquettish, capricious, 

7, cruel you are,” cried Ella> 8eati herse]f 

^ the wmdow; “hear, he pauses, he is waiting 
^recogmtmn. What are you thinking of! 

anxiousW g0 “ g? ~' 18 he & one? ” asked Maria, 
ment ^ ** nm8i ° Waa huahed for a mo * 

18 l00Wllg UP 80 V^ouB\y f 
throw ft A h ^ 8Wer t0 Ws letter * Do » Maria, 
“In ° Wn W1 * b a wkole torrent of flowers.” 
“Nn^ 0 ^ y °? ar ® mad t0 aak U » Ella White.” 
then he ^nT’ ^ ? aU co< * uetr y; give it to me 
Darting l ,® r kn ° W Which of U8 threw ifc ” 
Pocket I!' iUle hand int0 Maria’s apron 
upon the ' 8poke ’ tbe reckless girl seized 
flowers frJ! 1 !! 1 ’ and snatchin g a handful of 
window kn v* 6 ba8ket ’ held 1116111 out of the 
she perform 8 /! 1D u ^ ber sl *S bt frame shook as 

Performed the mischievous act. 

maud you°!ri lla K W u ite ’ 1 beg ’ 1 entreat ’ 1 com * 
h!r I® aCk that letter ’” cricd Maria, 

“Peaking in a Wai8t with both arms » and 

K m a husky, rapid voice. 


It waB too late. The moment Ella felt herself 
seized, and before the words were spoken, her 
fingers had loosed their light hold on her prize, 
both paper and flowers had fluttered down to the 
Italian’s feet. But the merry laugh, mellowed 
with an effort to suppress it that accompanied 
the action, died upon her lip as she felt the force 
and husky terror in Maria’s words. That instant 
too the music ceased from below, surrounding her 
with chill silence. 

“What have I done?—oh! Maria, tell me what 
have I done?” 

She received no answer. The arms that held 
her so firmly a moment before gave way, and her 
cousin fell prone and helpless on the carpet. 

In the royal palace at Naples are a series of 
rooms, constructed and ornamented after the 
most sumptuous apartments excavated in Pom¬ 
peii. The same rich stucco forms the walls, the 
same designs in fresco are upon the walls and 
ceiling, and with scarcely a brighter tint than 
may still be seen on the broken walls of the dead 
city—tints upon whioh time seems to have no 
power; birds, flowers, subjects from a mythology, 
rich in all that excites the imagination, glow 
upon the walls of that royal palace as they did 
centuries ago in the ill-fated dwellings of the 
buried city. Rich mosaics gem the floors, and 
with few exceptions the furniture and adorn¬ 
ments of these rooms bare the same shadow of 
antiquity. 

One of these rooms, an apartment of moderate 
size, serves the present king of Naples as a cabi¬ 
net, and thus surrounded by the pomp and strange 
luxury known to departed ages, when tyranny 
seemed a portion of the times, does that monarch, 
praised by the few, and execrated by the many, 
forge chains that grind his nation to the dust. 

On the night, and within the very hour when 
Ella White bent pale with dismay over her faint¬ 
ing cousin in the Hotel Victoria, the Marquis 
Rossi penetrated the guards that swarm the royal 
palaces of Naples, and entered this singular cabi¬ 
net. 

A man was sitting there alone, short, exceed¬ 
ingly stout, and with a dull, stolid expression of 
countenance, that would have repulsed you but 
for the smile that now and then broke its heavi¬ 
ness. It was to guard this man from his own 
subjects, for he had no other enemy to fear, that 
the corridors and courts without were thronged 
with armed men, the click of their guns, the 
tramp of their jron-shod heels, the sharp roll 
of the drum, these were the home music which 
greeted the king of Naples wherever he turned 
in that noble palace. 

It was a fine commentary upon his life and 
character. Not even to worship God before the 
high altars his power had erected, dare the 
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sovereign of that beautiful country go forth with¬ 
out a triple guard of his hireling soldiers. 

A door opened, there came the sound of stealthy 
footsteps gliding along the mosaic floors of a dis¬ 
tant room, and then, with a gentle, cringing bow, 
Rossi entered the cabinet. 

The king smiled; that smile was the redeeming 
point of his features, there was something bland, 
nay, almost cordial in it, that, while it lasted, 
awoke some interest in the man. His manner 
too was gentle, and without a single touch of 
arrogance—Nero had pleasant manners. 

The king reached forth his plump white hand, 
and Rossi bowed over it with cringing rever¬ 
ence. 

“You have brought me farther proofs, I trust, 
something distinct and positive, Rossi. I am 
weary of these constant whispers; one would 
think the very children that climb my knee wore 
poinards in their little bosoms wherewith to stab 
their king!” 

The king spoke moodily, and Rossi felt that 
his favor depended on the letter that lay in his 
bosom. He drew forth the paper which Ella 
White had so recklessly placed in his possession 
that night, and, bending one knee, placed it in 
the king’s hand. 

“It has scarcely been in my possession an 
hour,” he said; “and even now I am but imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the contents, but it is the 
handwriting of Mnzzini.” 

The brow of the king lowered at the name, and 
a look of fierce, almost brutal ferocity darkened 
his whole face. 

He tore opened the package, scented as it was 
by the flowers that had been crushed with it in 
Rossi’s haste, and read eagerly. His leaden eyes 
began to fill with that dim, ferocious glow which 
renders an eye habitually dull so repulsive; his 
figure began to swell, as it were, with the venom 
of his thought, and motioning for Rossi to stoop, 
he addressed him in a hoarse whisper, “where is 
he now?” 

“At this moment I cannot tell, but he will not 
go to rest without passing the Viotoria; he is 
fascinated by this little American, and haunts her 
with serenades. I was compelled to go early on 
my own little expedition from fear of encoun¬ 
tering him!” 

The monarch listened, and his heavy lip stirred 
with a smile that had no power to light up the 
rest of his faoe. 

“Call a guard,” he said, taking a pen from 
the Malachite standish before him, and writing 
furiously—“call a guard.” 

Rossi went out and returned, followed by a 
soldier. 

“There are your orders,” said the king, fold¬ 
ing the paper, on which he had written, with a 


degree of eagerness that blotted it over with the 
moist ink, “obey them at once!” 

The man bowed low, and went out silently as 
he had entered. 

That night a gush of music aroused Ella, white 
as she lay half asleep beneath the lace drapery 
of her little Frenoh bed. She arose upon her 
elbow and listened. Once more the rich sound 
swelled to its most melodious volume—broke, 
as it were, into a shriek, and all was still. The 
broken music was followed by a faint exclama¬ 
tion from Ella’s bed, and starting up she stole 
to her cousins room. 

“Are you awake, cousin?” 

“What is the matter?—what troubles you?” 
said Maria, shrinking back into the bed, as Ella 
knelt down, resting her cheek againBt the pillow. 
“What brings you here, Ella White?” 

“ I don’t knew,” answered Ella, with child-like 
mournfulness; “ oh, have patience with me, for it 
seems as if my heart were breaking!” 

Poor Ella White! she little dreamed how long 
a woman’s heart may be in the breaking. 

It would have touched you to the soul—the 
change that fell upon those two young girls after 
these events. They still lingered in Naples, for 
Ella was obstinate, and would not be removed 
from the spot where she had last seen Marini. 
His disappearance was mysteriously connected, 
she felt, with the loss of her papers from the 
little casket, but how connected she could not 
fathom. Generous, honorable herself, how could 
she suspect tfie treachery of her bosom friend. 

At last excitement and strength died together 
in the bosom of poor Ella. The bloom faded from 
her cheeks, a strange, mournful lassitude fol¬ 
lowed. Her beautiful person become the grave 
of a dead hope, which chilled the very life within 
her veins with its dull, leaden weight. 

An English physician was called. He looked 
in her face with a kindly, but searching glance, 
murmured to himself that medicine would do no 
good there, and went away. 

Two months after this, Mrs. White left Naples. 
Ella now had a restless wish to depart. “The 
walls of San Elmo,” she said, “chilled her to 
death with their grim shadows.” Her soul had 
exhausted itself in striving to penetrate the myste¬ 
ries buried so deeply beneath them. Sometimes 
in the night it seemed to her as if she could hear 
cries and the clank of fetters, always from that 
direction. This she knew well enough was all 
fancy, but it was killing her nevertheless. 

Maria was also anxious to depart. She did not 
pine like Ella, but a keen feeling of mortification 
and anger sharpened her temper, and kindled 
up a host of bitter memories that made Naples 
hateful. She could not endure the calm, soft smile 
5 with which Rossi passed her in the promenade or 
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drive. She read triumph, sarcasm in it. His 
deferential bow and bared forehead smote her 
with its cool mockery. The traitor had attained 
his object, his treason was accomplished. Maria 
writhed under the certainty that she had been 
Bonght and used as the tool of a Neapolitan spy— 
need to the rnin of her best friend, and then cast 
off without a word—was it strange that she was 
anxious for new scenes ? 

They went to Rome, Florence and then home, 
to dear, glorious America, how cloubly dear—how 
more than glorious to those who have trod on 
foreign soil. But the spirit Ella had evoked fol¬ 
lowed her even there. To the weary-hearted 
there is no home but that beyond the grave. Ella 
grew no better. The chill—the fever—the night 
of wild unrest followed her, now more fiercely, 
like a wild animal that had grown hungry with 
waiting. 

Two years passed, and a deep, earnest longing 
seized upon the poor girl to see Naples again. 
All that she had of life centred in that one wish. 

She did see Naples, in the early spring time, 
when the Campania was one vast bower of vines, 
when every thicket was vivid with blossoms, and 
the scent of orange groves swept even through 
the dark, narrow streets, and cave-like houses 
where the poor live. In this beautiful season 
Ella came back to her old haunts—no, not to her 
old haunts! It was not in the Chiaja or through 
the royal grounds that she rode now; and, if 
Bhe had sought those places, no one of her old 
admirers would have recognized the bright spark¬ 
ling beauty of two years since in the pale, lan¬ 
guid, darge-eyed young creature, that lay so 
shadow-like among the oushions of her mother’s 
carriage. 

No, strange as it may seem, and unfit for a 
delicate creature like her, Ella would always 
drive somewhere into the drear, poverty-stricken 
thoroughfares of the ancient city. 

Houses, dark as dungeons, and so damp that a 
*ild animal would have crept from them with 
loathing—streets to which the sun never pene¬ 
trated even at the hottest noon. These were the 
places sought after by that fair girl. No wonder 
the inhabitants looked after her with admiration 
*nd awe, as if an angel had in some sweet errands 
of mercy lost itself in that dreary neighborhood. 

One day she was driving along a dim, narrow 
■treet, almost shut out from daylight by tall 
ouaes, piled six and seven stories above their 
oundations—houses that left nothing but a 
narrow strip of the sky visible from the wet 
pavements—there was a slight obstruction that 
checked the horses just at the mouth of a still 
narrower and more squallid alley. Ella had been 
ngood deal excited, she always was when pene- 
Hng these drear haunts. Now she started up 


from her oushions with a wild, eager look, and 
leaning forward, bent her great, earnest eyes 
down the alley. Her pale lips were parted, and 
a faint color crept suddenly over them. In health 
it would have been crimson, now, poor child, it 
was a faint purplish blue. The clank of iron, 
unheeded by all except herself, for who else 
listened for it as she did—had sent all that wild 
animation to her face. 

A gang of galley slaves were coming up the 
dark passage, tramping heavily through the mud, 
which muffled the horrid rattle of their fetters 
against the stones, Ella’s wild eyes roved from 
one face to another. Some stooped downward, 
for they dragged huge burdens thnt bent them 
double. Others walked painfully on, jerked now 
and then almost to the earth by the stagger 
of some companion, who formed a cruel link in 
this human chain. One slender figure, stooping 
like the rest, but not from any burden save the 
terrible weight of his own misery, oame stag¬ 
gering forward as if too feeble for the endurance 
of his chains. 

I do not know what it was that smote upon 
Ella’s heart as she saw this man. Certain it is 
she did not recognize him at firstr—how could 
Bhe, so pale, so haggard, and in that squallid 
felon’s dress? But all at once the strength of 
her body came back, the vigor of twenty lives 
seemed waking up that delicate frame. She 
opened the carriage door and stepped out un¬ 
aided, the first time in months. 

With a rapid step she entered the month of 
that dark alley, holding out her arms, and with 
a look—I cannot describe that look! All the 
great beauty of a woman’s soul was in it, and 
you felt that death was rendering it holy. 

The convict lifted his haggard eyes, and his 
frame began to shake till the chain that linked 
him to that mass of human suffering quivered 
from link to link. The convict’s dress swelled to 
the heaving of his chest, and with a cry be made 
an effort to spring forward. 

A sharp check of the fetters held him back, 
but she was in his arms, her pure white robes 
floated around his squallid dress—her soft clasp 
—her holy tears—her sweet, solemn words of 
love. No prison garments, nay, chains, could 
keep them from his heart. 

He began to weep. Great tears rushed, one 
after another, down his thin cheek. He bent 
down his head and spoke to her; it seemed to 
him that she smiled. He felt a tremor in her 
pale arms, and their soft clasp grew more cling- 

ing. _ 

Even the leader of the gang was touched. He 
forebore to give any orders that should break up 
the affeoting interview. 

Marini looked up, his face had changed. There 
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was life, energy in it. The king of NapleB had not 
quite crushed out all manhood from his nature 
with those infamous shackles. 

<( Look on,” said the convict, and he smiled for 
the first time in two years—“look on, and tell 
your master, the king, that his galley slaves can 
taste joy spite of his irons!” 

“Joy—joy!” 

Did she speak, or was it an angel uttered the 
words? He looked down. Her arms hnd relaxed 
a little in their soft clasp, she was smiling—the 
pale lids were dropping like white ro6e-leaves 
ovor her eyes—surely it was a strange place for 
6lumber, yet how still she lay on the convict’s 
bosom! 

Three nights after, the earth was torn up from 
a beautiful little hollow in the Compo Sante at 
Naples. A thicket of white roses was shaken at 
the root, and many a gentle flower lay orushed 
beneath the rude plunge of that workman’s 
spade; but in that climate the path to heaven 
is often broken through a portal of flowers, and 
crush them as you will, there is no lack of God’s 
sweetest language to those who sleep in Italian 
graves. A fair young girl from America was laid 
to sleep in this beautiful hollow, and no one could 


see that a blossom was wanting. True, the white 
roses shed their leaves suddenly and fast, sheet¬ 
ing the new grave as if with a fall of snow-flakes, 
but no one cared that the workman’s spade had 
bruised the roots; one sweet deluge of the frag¬ 
rant leaves, and the thicket blossomed on as if 
nothing had disturbed it 

It was not long after, perhaps a week, perhaps 
more, no person took heed about it. But one 
night a convict was oast into one of the three 
hundred and sixty-five pits that yawn—a single 
one each day—for the vicious, the unfortunate, 
and the poor of Naples. Who it was no one 
asked, and possibly no one cared; others were 
plunged into the pit before morning, but that 
pale, beautiful face as it lay upward on the stone 
flags, with the moonbeams touching it so softly, 
that face even the sexton remembered full an 
hour after. 

At daylight quick lime was poured into the 
vault, bushel after bushel, then the great granite 
slab was sealed up, to be opened again that day 
year; anfl the moon poured its light softly upon 
it as if another soul had not gone through that 
horrid gate, to demand justice before high heaven 
upon the King of Naples. 


MINISTERING ANGELS AND THEIR LORD. 

BY MBS. S. H. EVANS. 


Ye are full of love to our wayward raoe, 

And gentle pity—and tender care; 

And well we know that a loftier grace 
Than earthly beauty can boast, ye wear. 

Hath the sunlight a brighter gleam than those 
Freeh from the land that no twilight knows? 

We gase on the clouds in thine snowy light, 

And we say they are like your glancing wings; 
And the rosiest dawn we deem less bright 
Than ye as ye stand by the Living Springs. 
And the starry glory of midnight skies 
Is dim to the glance of your earnest eyes. 

In our midst, though we see you not, ye stand, 
And oh, methinks, oould an angel grieve, 

Our sins would make ye a sorrowing band, 

As madly our truest bliss we leave. 

Crowns ye uphold of a fadeless light— 

But we turn away from their glories bright. 

Yet many a murmur of love we hear— 

And many a fragrant breath oomes nigh— 

And visions of wondrous bloom appear, 

As the veil floats baok from the upper sky! 
Watchers ye are by the dreamer’s bed— 

And a guard by the graves of the sainted dead. 


i 

Yes—ye are lonely, and good, and pure— 

And we joy that ye walk beside our path— 
But oh, we thrill with a bliss more sure, 

And a rapture divine the spirit hath 
When for a moment the Prince of Life 
Whispers sweet peaoe to our mortal strife. 

One draught of the cup that our Lord doth hold, 
Gives transport a seraph can ne’er bestow— 
Turns midnight gloom to a moon like gold, 
Gives songs of Heaven for earthly woe. 

He speaks, and the air melodious thrills— 

He smiles, and the shade with glory fills. 

He, ere the songs of your praise arose. 

Was Glory, and Love, and Power supreme. 
And all the splendors your forms disclose 
Compared with His, are a faded beam. 

Aye! veil your faces with shadowing wings 
To tho Lord of lords, and the King of kings. 

And yet with the pale sad ohild of want, 

This King of Angels descends to dwell; 
Listen, well>pleased to his humble plaint, 

Victor, for him, over death and hell. 

Whispers, “Fear not—for thy God is nigh,” 

And the waves are still—and the storm rolls by! 
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“Let us hope for the best, Annette. A refor¬ 
mation may yet take place. You know what 
Charles promised us last evening.” 

“Oh, indeed, I know what he promised, and it 
is upon such promises that I have lived for the 
past three years. Hope alone has sustained me 
through many a severe trial; through many a 
sleepless night and painful day. Hope, oh, bliss- 
hil hope, thou art my only solace. But I fear I 
shall die hoping for that which I have long and 
wdently sought to produce, a thorough reforma¬ 
tion in the character of my lost, though idolized 
husband.” 


“But you know what he promised us las 
evening, you know his firm resolve.” 

“Oh, I know it well, dear sister, but it wai 
not his first promise; time and time again he hai 
•said that he would forsake his ruinous haunts 
and abandon his evil associates; but they have ai 
frequently been broken. The influence which ] 
once possessed over him was often exercised, anc 
Rith a beneficial result, but now, alas! dear sister, 
. * “® uei ice is nearly gone, and with it my hope 
w fast waning. 

A® I sit here in my lonely room, how can 1 
eep my thoughts from wandering back to those 
ays, when you and I sat looking out of our 
amber window, watching the merry laborers, 
istening to the sweet warbling noteB of our 
pe robins; to those months and years which 
1188 away and left us basking amid the plea- 
res of our own youthful home; to those days 
en you and ^ hearts buoyant with hope, 
e over and over again our future prospects; 
ose days—happy days—when we sat at the 
north window watching for Charles. I can 
Sine the old rocking-chair there now waiting 
I me ~ and how m 7 heart throbbed when 
w approaching over the old north hill. 

oon,J!\ Ca8tle8 in tte air ’ the 7 were quickly 
have too, too quickly been 
await? ay8 ***** dar k and dreary seem to 
thmk * Waa thafc ca used my heart to 
ttv ear ♦k D ’ n ° W lt . k fear; Wnd wor ds greeted 
lived fn en ’ ?° W is inebr iate’s ourses; we 
r each other then, and in each other’s 

old * Pple8 * hourB were s P enfc - Oh, the 

cauL !V e Very thou « ht8 of "Wch have often 
no kind G ? r 1 ° ^* 8 ^ ent tenrs they are, for 
and affectionate Charles is by my side. 


The bar-room has now become his parlor, and 
amid a clan of evil associates his hours are being 
spent.” 

“Be of good cheer, dear sister, you know the 
object of my mission. We should always nerve 
ourselves to meet the many adversities which 
line our devious ways in life; we should ever 
prove true in every situation which Providence 
may call us to fill. The clouds which now veil 
from your sight those happy days, upon which 
we were wont to comment, may ere long pass 
away, and you may soon behold that reformation 
for which you have so long and so faithfully 
toiled.” 

“Oh,” replied the wife, “could I, by some 
; Herculean effort, banish from his sight his evil 
associates, I know that I could then have an 
influence over him; but now, alas! my influence 
is nearly gone, and with it my hope is fast wan¬ 
ing; but my love and my prayers for him never 
Bhall abate.” 

“He well return sober to-night, dear sister, 
for he promised us he would; and then with a 
wife’s tender love, and a sister’s pure affection, 
we will endeavor to win him from his evil asso¬ 
ciates. But hark! he is ooming.” 

Charles Camdon’s father was one of the most 
noted men in the town, and his family the most 
influential. Yet better would it have been for 
Annette Fenno had her lover occupied a different 
sphere in life, for like most rich men’s sons, he 
relied more upon his father’s reputation and 
wealth to sustain him in life, than upon any real 
merit that he possessed himself. 

As may be imagined, many an anxious daugh¬ 
ter, in hopes to win Charles Camdon, had assumed 
those winning airs, and bestowed those bewitch¬ 
ing smiles which seldom fail. But none proved 
successful. The retiring modesty of Annette 
Fenno at last won the prize for which so many 
had tried, but tried in vain. 

Annette Fenno was indeed a beautiful girl, 
possessing all those many accomplishments which 
adorn and dignify the true woman. She mingled 
but little in society, or with the world, preferring 
rather the sweet society of her sister, together 
with that of a choice collection of books. Sh^ 
felt proud of the dazzling reputation of Charles 
Camdon, and when he deigned to pay his atten¬ 
tion to her, she endeavored to please him with 
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her mind instead of by coquettish airs, preferring 
rather to captivate him with inward thought than 
outward dress, and in this she was successful; 
for Charles Camdon had seen enough of society 
to know that true worth does not consist in out¬ 
ward show, but in inward feeling, not in that 
which clothes the body, but in that which clothes 
the soul, not in those charms which are con¬ 
tained in a well-filled purse, but in those charms 
which are contained in a well-stored mind. 

The first three years of Charles Camdon’s mar¬ 
ried life were spent amid the scenes of his child¬ 
hood, surrounded by his fond and affectionate 
wife and his indulgent father. But changes— 
such as we are all subject to in tins life—soon 
became his lot. His father had engaged in 
speculations which proved to be of the most 
unsuccessful character, and for the first time 
Charles Camdon began to look around for busi¬ 
ness, and to call to his aid the little useful talent 
which he possessed. His father was no longer 
able to support him, and he was at last obliged 
to leave the parental roof, under which he had 
enjoyed so many happy days, and so many earthly 
blessings. 

Oh! cold, dreary misfortune, how many bright 
hearts have been darkened by thy presence, 
and how many hopes—bright and cheerful—have 
vanished at thy approach. Care and sorrow are 
thy only followers, and tears thy only companion. 

A touch from thy hand—no matter how gentle— 
is keenly felt, and our loftiest aims are often 
humbled by thy subduing power. 

Being entirely unfit for any kind of business 
which required constant attention or mental 
ability, Charles Camdon wandered from one place 
to another, in quest of something by which he 
could maintain himself and her to whom he had 
vowed to “support, protect and defend;” but at 
last, finding his efforts fruitless, he returned to 
his native home, to share the genial smiles of his 
kind and affectionate wife. 

A situation was at last offered him, which, 
though menial in its tendency, he accepted in 
hopes that something of a different nature could 
soon be procured. With sad and gloomy feelings 
did he see his old associates one by one desert 
him in consequence, and in order to revive his 
wounded feelings the intoxicating cup was weakly 
Bought. 

It was a long time before his constant wife 
would believe that her husband, with whom she 
had enjoyed so many happy hours—had began 
to resort to the bar-room for his companions; 
but soon the woeful truth became too apparent 
^or her to longer doubt its truth; and it was 
then that she called to her aid those true and 
heroic principles by which she had always been 
governed. The more degraded her husband 


became, the more constant her love, and the 
stronger her affections for him. The tones of 
the midnight bell often filled her mind with feel¬ 
ings dark and dreary, as she sat alone waiting 
for her husband’s return. It was at such times 
that her thoughts wandered back to those days 
when she sat at the old north window, anxiously 
watching for some demonstration which would 
tell her that Charles was again coming to tell 
her of his constant love, of his undying affection; 
it was at Buch times that her feeble voice was 
raised in prayer to God for her husband’s refor^ 
mation. She had talked with him, she had plead 
with him, she had pointed out to him what he 
must soon, soon become if he continued in his 
present course, but as yet her entreaties had, 
been of no avail. 

The sister of Annette Fenno, though young 
and inexperienced, was not unmindful of the 
great change which had taken place in her bro¬ 
ther-in-law, for the marks of that demon, whose 
power is sufficient to destroy the character, the 
reputation, the life, and the soul of all those over 
whom it.obtains a mastery, are sufficiently audible 
for the most inexperienced youth to detect. 

Having so often sat upon his knee and listened 
to the loud tickings of his watch in those court¬ 
ship days—pleasant days—when he paid his re¬ 
gular visits to her Bister, and having imbibed 
some of those tender feelings which in those days 
are so manifest, it is not to be wondered at that 
she should still retain a strong love for him, not 
only for the relationship which he now bore to 
her, but for the friendship whioh existed between 
them in former days. 

Possessing a strong belief that her influence 
would greatly assist toward bringing about that 
reformation, for which her sister had so long and 
so ardently sought, she resolved to spend a few 
days with her, in hopes that their united efforts 
would bring about the desired change. 

It was some time before an opportunity was 
offered. Three days had passed away since the 
sister’s arrival, during which time Charles had 
been in that state which totally unfitted him for 
any reflection, or to receive any admonition, how¬ 
ever gentle. 

The third night, however, he returned at an 
earlier hour than he had done for a long time; 
and it was with delight, almost beyond endur¬ 
ance, that hip wife heard his regular tread, and 
for the first rime in almost two years, received 
from his lips the gentle word “Annette.” The 
old family rocking-chair was immediately ten¬ 
dered him, and a cheering supper was soon in 
waiting; everything was done which would tend 
to make home attractive, the past was forgotten, 
and both wife and sister endeavored to banish 
from his mind all thoughts regarding his real 
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condition, knowing too well that an allusion to 
the past, or a true picture of the present, would 
bring about those sad and gloomy feelings which 
nothing but the glass would banish. 

While seated at the table, Charles' Camdon 
began to think that he was indeed a man, that 
he was not a lost and despised being, the tender 
voice of his wife told him so, and the cheering 
words of his little Susy (as he was wont to call 
her) strengthened him in that belief. 

Long and ardently did they labor with the 
inebriate husband, and kindly and affectionately 
did they administer to him every comfort which 
wa9 in their power to bestow. At last, unable 
longer to withstand those feelings which every 
word seemed to arouse, Charles Camdon arose 
and taking the hand of his affectionate wife, de¬ 
clared “that henceforward he would be the man 
which they had represented him to be, but which 
he was far from being.” And continued he, “the 
same watch, the tickings of which in former days 
eo delighted little Susy, shall again delight her 
with its ceaseless throbbing. The watch was 
pawned, some months ago, for money to buy 
liquor with, but never again shall a drop enter my 
throat. To-morrow the time expires for which it 
was pawned, and it must, it shall be redeemed, 
have not forgotten those happy days, when I 
onged for the hand to point to the hour when I 
new you would expect me, and the thoughts of 
ts being sold was the canse of my early arrival 
ome this evening. To-morrow I must obtain 
the watch.” 

It was a late hour before the trio separated. 

« wife and sister were over delighted with I 
k at bad heard, the noble resolutions which j 
adhcrlT ^ 0rme< *’ aQt * P r08 P ec<; of their being 

At an early hour Charles Camdon arose, but 
°. m as £ ood humor as when he retired. Having 
e rained from partaking of his usual beverage 
ore retiring, his nerves were all unstrung, his j 
hand trembled. 

^ an ar ^ ent desire to obtain the 
ch, Charles Camdon wandered from one friend 
another, seeking from each a small amount, 
c m the aggregate would enable him to \ 


; obtain the desired treasure. Had the friend to 
; whom he made the first application turned him 
; away, with that insulting language which the 
; inebriate too often receives when appealing for 
: money, his noble resolution would no doubt have 
been weakened; but instead of receiving from 
that friend words implying no confidence—no 
money, he received words of congratulation, 
which told plainly that an inebriate when sober 
always has friends. 

Although Charles Camdon met with more 
friends than he supposed he had, yet it was a 
long time before the required amount was raised, 
for as Burns says— 

“A man may take a neeboris part, 

Yet hae na cash to spare him.” 

| And so he found it! Kind words were indeed 
lavished upon him, and it was those kind words 
that sustained him—it was kind words that 
strengthened him—it was the kind words which 
he had received during the previous evening 
that kept him from his morning dram. Oh! 
what will not kind words do. 

It was late before the watch was obtained, but 
as soon as obtained, a quick step could have been 
heard hastening toward the residence, of Charles 
Camdon. The hopes of his faithful wife had 
began to weaken, but little Susy remained firm 
in the belief that he would return sober, and with 
the treasure, to obtain which he had taken his 
sudden departure. 

No sooner was his steps heard than the door 
was thrown open, and as he entered the tears of 
his constant wife began to flow, not with anguish, 
not with sorrow, but with joy, fervent tears of joy. 

Only two years have passed away, dear reader, 
but what a ohange has been wrought in that 
family during those two years. The happy wife 
and husband can now be seen seated around their 
own quiet fireside. There is no inebriate there 
now to darken, by his hideous person, the future 
prospect of his loving wife—there are no words, 
rendered half audible by liqnor, spoken now. 
All is quiet, save the busy needle of the faithful 
wife, or the constant ticking of the once pawned 
watch. 


SONNET TO AUTUMN. 


BY H J. BOWLES. 


^-melancholy Autumn 1 what delight 
To a “ mine of old > to thy red leaves falling, 

Ho» ~ ^ hoarse winds to their brethren calling! 

C?„T ul ! armajcetJ ’ of mi * ht 

Of th f! y ^ eart w *th joy—for then, the sight 
But ° fodiog told of coming pleasure. 

ow , °k» melancholy time, I measure 


Thy day8 by vain regrets. My visions bright 
Are in their graves. In vain for the glad blate 
Of hearth set round with warmer hearts I yearn; ^ 
I see a tomb with faded flowers bestrown; 

I hear on cruel shores the wild amaze 

Of midnight wrecks, and start, a mourner lone!— 
Oh, true and gallant friends, will ye no more return? 
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BY SYDNEY .C. POYNTZ. 


One bleak, cold evening in October, I found , 
myself the only passenger in the stage-coach : 
which was rapidly approaching the little village 
of Stelton. Some weeks before, I had received 
a letter from Mrs. Somers, an early friend of 
mine, urging me to visit her. It was just after 
my brother Robert’s death. I felt unsettled and 
nervous, and not having decided what course with 
regard to my future residence to adopt, resolved 
to accept for the present the invitation so kindly 
given. Although we had not met for many years, 

1 remembered well the warm, affectionate heart 
of my friend, and felt certain of a sincere and 
cordial welcome from her. Knowing, however, 
the prejudice with which old maids are regarded 
by gay, fashionable young ladies, such as I knew 
her daughters to be, I could not help feeling a 
little uneasy as we passed through the streets of 
the village, and I twitched my collar and arranged 
my veil rather nervously. Of the pecuniary cir¬ 
cumstances of my friend I knew nothing, except 
that her husband had been considered, when 
living, to be a successful business man. I 
felt, therefore, a little surprise when the horses, 
slackening their pace, turned into a long and 
imposing avenue of forest trees, at the end of 
which a large and stately mansion loomed up 
dimly in the darkening twilight. I gazed out 
eagerly at the brilliantly lighted hall, at the door 
of which several figures were standing awaiting 
my arrival. Every one, I believe, feels anxious 
at drawing near the end of a journey. Never 
had I experienced this more than now. What 
had I, a desolate mourner, a plain, homely old 
maid, to do in the abode of wealth and gayety ? 
How I wished myself back in my little chamber 
at home, and regretted that I had been so hasty 
in accepting the invitation! 

But it was too late now. The coach drew up at 
the steps, the guard flung open the door, and 
confused by the sudden flashing of lights in my 
eyes, I alighted and was caught in my friend’s 
arms, while a kind, earnest voice poured forth 
such a flood of heartfelt welcomes, that all my 
fears were dispelled in a moment. A few minutes 
more, and we were seated by a cheerful, blazing 
'rfre, which threw a red light over the dark fur¬ 
niture, rich carpet, and crimson curtains. Beside 
me was a small table, upon which a hot supper 
awaited my attention. Questions and exolama- 
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tions followed each other unceasingly as I laid 
aside my numerous cloaks and wrappers, and it 
was not until I was seated, warming my feet, while 
Mrs. Somers drew from the glittering urn a cup 
of Bteaming coffee, that I was able to mark the 
change which had been wrought in her. Time, 
which had hardened me into the stiff, demure 
figure that I was, had metamorphosed the laugh¬ 
ing, blue-eyed Agnes Somers into a frail, delicate 
matron, from whose thin, pale face the flush which 
excitement had called up was fast passing away. 
“I am sorry the girls have not returned yet,” 
she said, glancing to the door. • “They have 
extended their walk in the hope of meeting you. 
But here they are,” she exclaimed, as merry 
voices were heard in the hall. The door opened 
hastily, and a tall, beautiful girl entered, her eyes 
sparkling, and her cheeks flushed with the cold. 

I rose, my cup in my hand, while she came for¬ 
ward, and without waiting for an introduction, 
welcomed me most gracefully and cordially, and 
then, throwing her arm around my neck, kissed 
me on the cheek. I was touched—gratified. But 
alas! for my unfortunate awkwardness! The cup 
which I still held fell to the ground, and the young 
lady burst into a fit of clear, musical laughter, in 
which I in vain endeavored to join. I make no 
pretensions to being a women of strong mind, on 
the contrary, trifles always excite and distress me 
more Qian really serious evil9. On the present 
occasion I was exceedingly mortified, and I could 
willingly have borne with a less musical laugh, 
if it had not been quite so much prolonged. “I 
must introduce myself, I see,” said a very quiet, 
sweet voice beside me, and turning I saw for the 
first time a small, fair, and rather plain-looking 
girl, who, from her unconscious manner, I in¬ 
stantly concluded had not seen my mishap. “ This 
is Caroline, I presume,” I said, as she reseated 
me, and arranged my footstool more comfortably. 
“Caroline! oh, no,” she replied, “I am Annie.” 
I was silent, and with astonishment recalled the 
description which Mr. Stephens, the old bachelor 
brother of Mrs. Somers, had given me of his 
nieces. “Caroline,” he said, “was well enough, 
he thought her rather plain; but Annie! Annie 
was really the most beautiful and piquant little 
thing he ever saw, yes, indeed! Annie was really 
charming 1” “Well, old bachelors have strange 
fancies,” thought I, as I looked at the common 
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place, and, to tell the truth, rather insignificant 
little figure beside me, and.then glanced at the 
dark-eyed, smiling beauty, Caroline. 

The evening passed swiftly on, and seldom had 
I passed a more happy one. Both of the sisters 
seemed intelligent and well-informed; Caroline, 
I thought, rather the most so. She amused us 
by her playful sallies, and then, at her mother’s 
request, opened the piano and sang, with very 
good effect, a thrilling war-song. At any other 
time I should have admired it extremely, but 
ireary and suffering with the headache, I confess 
that I felt relieved when the last brilliant cres¬ 
cendo was finished; and she returned to her seat. 
My heart sank within me when Mrs. Somers in- 
iisted upon Annie’s singing. I bent my eyes to 
the floor with a desperate resolve to look pleased, 
and started with surprise and pleasure when with 
very soft, yet exquisitely modulated tones, she 
began the Evening Hymn. There was no effort— 
no labored display. Clear, pure, and simple, the 
music-prayer broke from the heart of the singer 
and ascended to heaven, and when the last notes 
died away I felt the tears of mingled pleasure and 
aadness stealing down my cheeks. “Certainly,” 
thought I, as I retired for the night, “I have 
neyer listened to as sweet a voice as that of 
Annie Somers.” 

On entering the parlor on the next morning, I 
perceived that an addition had been made to the 
family group in the person of a young boy, or 
rather man, I should say, for he was just at that 
•ge when the name of “boy” is resented as an 
iusult. (What a happy thought was that of 
adame de Stael, when she proposed that as a 
public benefit, all men should sleep from the age 
of thirteen to that of twenty-four!) “My son 
eorge, ’ said Mrs. Somers, presenting him to 
me. George bowed awkwardly, and took his seat 
at t e table with a look of the most ferocious in- 
ependence. He did the honors of the table with 
* esperate attempt at ease in his manner, but 
^as thrown into a state of gloomy despondency 
J.j* ^ 3ter Caroline’s casual inquiry, “if he 
j, een ou * took at his rabbits this morning ?” 
l ts, when he was striving to appear the 
m ed gentleman l Caroline, however, seemed 
^ rmined that he should impress me favorably 
•^. 8 * >e , a ^ n 8’ an d speaking well upon every sub- 
* ch was broached. So apparent was her 
all th ^ k* C0DCea ^ kis deficiences and draw forth 
at e did know, that poor George’s embar- 
™?ment became more striking at every attempt 
of it, 8 * m ^ e * ^ tost, while we were speaking 
* ^ >ecu ^ ar flt yto of some popular preacher, 
him r Cd 10 bim and ex °toimed, “you have hea*d 
hie' e ° r ^ e ’,^ ra ^ Poyntz some idea of 

bv ® er un f°rtunate brother replied 

00 calm desperation. “Can you not 


remember even the subject of his discourse?” she 
whispered, anxiously. Another furious glance— 
but profound silence. Poor Caroline colored pain¬ 
fully, while I, in pity, made some remark upon 
the fine flavor of the fish upon the table. Annie 
replied, and very adroitly turned the conversation 
upon fishing, hunting, and the different kinds of 
game to be found in that part of the country. 

“ George met with a singular adventure this sum¬ 
mer, while hunting,” she said, and at my request 
began to relate it. She must have possessed a 
wretched memory, for she made so many blun¬ 
ders that her brother was obliged to correct her, 
several times. At last he exclaimed, “there, 
Annie, stop, you are all wrong. I will tell you. 
Miss Poynti, how it was,” and utterly forgetful 
of the fact that he was speaking to a Btranger, 
he talked and laughed unconBtrainedly until we 
rose from the table, really proving to be a most 
entertaining companion. 

It was a wet, cold day, and we were in conse¬ 
quence confined to the house. I watched the 
sisters with increasing interest. I had seldom 
seen a more striking contrast. Caroline was 
very beautiful, and her tall, graceful figure, and 
bright, yet earnest countenance, threw sadly into 
the shade her sister’s simple and rather inex¬ 
pressive face. Both seemed to be warm-hearted 
and amiable. Yet Annie wae evidently the favorite 
with all the family. Annie, I had heard, was very 
much admired and loved in society, while her 
sister was extremely unpopular. What was the 
charm? I felt its influence, although I could not 
describe its nature. “There is Mrs. Southward’s 
carriage, mamma,” said Caroline, as we sat that 
afternoon in the library. • “ I wonder that she can 

visit so soon after Henry’s-” “You forget, 

Carrie,” said Annie, hastily, “no one here has 
heard it excepting ourselves, and she does not 
know that. Of course she will not give up her 
intercourse with her friends in order to keep it 
secret.” “Poor woman! how terribly she must 
have suffered,” said Caroline, her eyes filling with 
tears; and turning to me, she continued, “she is 
a widow with an only son, whom she has almost 
idolized. He has been for some years at a college 
in the North, and we heard from a friend who 
resides in the same place, that he was convicted, 
a few weeks ago, of theft, and then of forgery, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for a year in the 
State Penitentiary.” She had scarcely concluded 
when a servant opened the door, and Mrs. South- 1 
ward entered. She was a pale, sickly-looking 
woman, with an expression of pain on her face 
which she endeavored to hide by a forced smile. 

She conversed for some time upon indifferent sub¬ 
jects, when Caroline exclaimed suddenly, “how 
is poor Henry, Mrs. Southward?” The poor 
mother was silent—she cast a terrified look of 
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inquiry around, her cheek flushed crimson, and my room during the next morning, but I learned 
then paled again, while Caroline looked at her that Mrs. Somers had invited quite a large party 
with earnest sympathy. In vain she tried to to meet Mrs. Martyn and her daughters. I was 
speak, the last bitterest sorrow of all had over- glad to hear it for Caroline’s sake, knowing that 
taken her. The shame of her son was known, the presence of strangers would destroy much of 
I saw Annie’s cheek color as she darted a re- the awkwardness attendant upon meeting, for the 
proachful look at her sister, but she said quietly, first time, the critical gaze of those who were 
“do you think he will go to Europe without re- soon to be her near relations. In the afternoon 
turning home? You mentioned to us that he had I descended to the library. At the door I met 
some idea of trying a sea voyage for his health a young gentleman, who turned baok and was 
when we saw you last.” A look of indescribable presented to me as Mr. Martyn. There was a 
relief passed over the mother’s face. Her secret cordial frankness in his handsome, intelligent 
was safe, or Annie could not speak so composedly, face, to which my heart warmed instinctively. 
After a few moments she took her leave, to pro- They were all in high spirits, and as he again 
ceed upon the weary round of visits, while her started to the door, he turned again and said, 
heart was throbbing with shame and misery, laughingly, “help me. Miss Poyntz, to persuade 
And poor Caroline! She was beautiful, affeo- this obstinate young lady that perfect simplicity 
tionate, and talented, yet now I saw that one in dress is the perfection of taste.” “Not 
thing she did not possess—the key which every always,” I replied. li JEh bim /” he said, shrug- 
woman should own if she would unlock the human ging his shoulders, “I may be wrong, but for 
heart—the sceptre with whioh she may rule the this evening, Carrie, pray submit to my orders, 
world:— Tact. and wear white. Adieu! pure white, remem- 

We were still sitting around the library fire, ber.” “I never heard him speak of a lady’s 
when a servant entered and handed a letter to dress before,” said Caroline. “Then he has 
Caroline. She colored slightly as she opened it, some reason for it now,” said Annie, “and you 
and in a moment exclaimed in evident agitation, ought to oblige him.” “ Nonsense,” laughed her 
“oh, mamma! Mrs. Martyn will be in town to- sister, “ I shall certainly dress to please myself.” 
morrow. Henry is coming this evening.” Mrs. “But it is such a little thing,” pleaded Annie. 
Somers started up, all the cares of a housekeeper “ And precisely beoause it is a trifle it is not 
depicted on her face, and summoning her prime worth while to gratify him. You know,” she 
minister, old Mrs. Sordon, entered upon a long said, turning suddenly round, “if Henry Martyn 
and earnest discussion upon the state of the asked me to cut off my right hand, I would do 
larder, the airing of the chambers, &c. &c. The it” “It is a great deal easier to dress in white,” 
two girls in the meanwhile left the room. After rejoined Annie. But Caroline only laughed, 
the important colloquy was over, Mrs. Somers Supper was over, the girls retired to dress, 
drew her chair close to mine, and began to ex- and Mrs. Somers and myself were seated in the 
plain why the announcement of an unexpected drawing-room, awaiting the arrival of the guests, 
visitor had excited so much sensation. She briefly At last a carriage was heard to stop at the door, 
told me that both Caroline and Amnio were to be and in a few moments Mr. Martyn entered, lead- 
married the ensuing Bpring. Of Caroline’s lover, ing a tall and stately old lady, while several other 
she spoke in the warmest terms. He was a persons followed. Mrs. Martyn went through 
talented, generous, and prosperous young lawyer, the ceremony of introduction with the stiff and 
His mother and sisters, whom Caroline had never formal gravity of a lady of the old school, and 
seen, were expected to pay a visit to some of then begged leave to present her daughters, two 
their relatives who resided in Stelton, and it was demure and prim-looking damsels, who were fast 
their arrival which had been so unexpectedly verging on old maidism. After the party were 
announced. “Of course,” said Mrs. Somers, seated, and all due inquiries made concerning 
“Carrie feels anxious to please Mrs. Martyn, health, the weather, and other similar topics, 
knowing how much of her future happiness will Henry glanced around the room, and Mrs. Martyn 
depend upon her, for Henry is devotedly attached inquired “ if Miss Somers—Miss Caroline Somers 
to his mother.” “And have you reason to be was at home?” At this moment the door opened 
equally pleased with Annie’s choice?” I asked, and the sisters entered. I saw a shade of annoy- 
A cloud came over her face—-“so far as pecu- ance pass over Henry Martyn’sface as he looked 
niary affairs are concerned, Annie’s prospects at Caroline’s dress. I too was vexed, although 
are better than her sister’s. Mr. Winters is she looked most exquisitely lovely. The many 
wealthy, and of high standing in his profession, colored folds of a Tartan silk set off her dark 
butr—there is no positive objection to him,” she style of beauty admirably, and bands of brilliant 
continued, musingly, “but it is only natural to rubies sparkled in her black hair, and on her 
feel anxious. A violent headaohe oonfined me to snowy neck and arms. Her lover started forward 
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to meet her, and leading her to his mother, pre¬ 
sented her in a low tone as her future daughter. 
If Caroline had met her with the warm embrace 
which her heart prompted, all would have been 
well, but a little appalled by the old lady’s stately 
manner, she merely ourtsied low and murmured 
a few inaudible words. Henry then turned to his 
sisters, who, chilled by her haughty manner, and 
mortified by the contrast of her splendid dress 
with their own, received her with a frigid em¬ 
brace. Yet they had all come, their hearts filled 
with affection ready to overflow upon one whom 
Henry had taught them to love. The arrival of 
more guests relieved the embarrassing pause that 
ensued, and Caroline, to hide the sudden tears 
which had started in her eyes, turned away to 
receive them, leaving Mrs. Martyn a little more 
stately than before, and her daughters enveloped 
in another coat of icy frigidity. 

The large rooms rapidly filled. The musicians 
struck up an inspiring waltz, and the dancers 
were soon gliding joyously around. Now more 
than ever I was charmed with Annie; and began 
to understand why Mr. Stephens had pronounced 
her piquant and fascinating. Too plain to be 
disliked by the women, too gentle to be anything 
but a favorite with the men, she passed through 
the crowded rooms, pausing to speak to one, 
bowing and smiling to another, and shaking 
hands with a third, yet everywhere followed by 
pleased and admiring glances. I have once or 
twice met with persons, who, without extraordi- 
talent, and entirely without beauty, have 
possessed a kind of fascination that no one could 
describe or resist. Now this was exactly what 
Annie Somers possessed, and Caroline wanted, 
t was not entirely her earnest simplicity, nor 
or entire forgetfulness of self, though these had 
their influence; it was her intuitive perception 
0 the characters of others, and the perfect 
adaptation of everything she said to time and 
circumstances, and, above all, it was the art she 
possessed of making every one to whom she 
spo e feel better pleased with themselves. Not 
ttery! Oh, no, dear young lady reader, do not 
CQ [ ^ our 80 contemptuously—not flattery, 

11 y the magio art that enabled her to know 
touch the pleasant chord, and draw from it 
o eerful music. She paused by an old man who 
tood looking gravely at the dancers; the shadows 
o en times flitting sadly over his dreamy face, 
e started at the sound of the laughing voice, 

shp 1 *!^# ^ ^ 0in ln 801110 P lea8ant j e8fc » and as 
left him muttered, “not so very old after 
’. a ° turn ®d to select a partner for the next 
n, '\ Sie talked to Mr. Sands of his bride, 

MtuaM d f ” the b&by ° f W00d8 ' tha ‘ P er * 
P^ally anxioos young mother; quietly procured 

e partners^ for the Misses Martyn; and 


finally presented her bashful brother George to 
a still more bashful young lady, by whose, side 
he speedily became so bold as to quite distinguish 
; himself in the dance, and at its close asked her to 
take an ice with the patronizing air of a veteran 
beau. Even when she only bowed and said “ good 

evening” to Miss A-and Mr. P-, there was 

such a pleased and animated smile upon her face, 

that both Miss A-and Mr. P-were certain 

that Miss Annie Somers was more pleased to see 
: them than any one else in the room, and in con¬ 
sequence felt quite an increase of affection and 
admiration for her. 

I turned to look for Caroline, and found her 
dancing near me with Henry Martyn. She looked 
distressed and mortified, and I did not wonder at 
it. So incessant had been her lover’s praises of 
his mother, that she bad unconsciously striven 
to mould her character into that form which she 
thought would be most acceptable to her—and 
now their first meeting was over, and how woeful 
was the result! She felt, too, that all had been 
the'effect of her dress; for she had seen the 
startled and disappointed glance which Mrs. 
Martyn had cast upon her as she entered the 
room, and that glance had caused her own 
haughty and reserved manners. “I am sorry,” 
she said, to Mr. Martyn, as they stood beside 
me, “that my dress did not please you, or your 
mother.” Henry looked quickly at her flushed 
and vexed countenance, and replied laughingly, 
“it is nothing worth a moment’s thought, Carrie; 
my mother, I think I have told you, was raised 
among the Quakers, and still retains a somewhat 
unreasonable prejudice in favor of simplicity in 
dress. She was a little frightened, I suspect, by 
finding her future daughter was so very stylish 
a young lady. But when she sees you in your 
‘robes of snowy white or azure blue’ all will be 
well again.” But Caroline, still a little piqued, 
was not quite satisfied, and said rather dryly, 
“if I had been aware that your mother’s prefer¬ 
ence for new acquaintances was regulated by the 
color of their dress, I should have been more 
careful.” Henry turned suddenly, an angry flush 
lightening his eye, but compressing his lips firmly, 
he was silent. “If you were the husband and 
not the lover, would you be quite so forbearing, 
Mr. Martyn?” thought I, as they passed away. 
Alas! these if si 

I looked across the room, and saw Annie stand¬ 
ing hy a gentleman who had just arrived. In a 
few moments she brought him to me, and with 
a bright, conscious smile presented me to Mr. 
Winters; and then, after a blushing pause, glided 
away and left us together. Mr. Winters was a 
very intelligent—a very gentlemanly man—and, 
upon the whole, listened to my chit chat, and 
behaved with more attention and deference than 
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moat gentlemen extend toward old maids; still 
there was a kind of formality—of indecision in 
his manners that annoyed me. He seemed afraid 
to utter a sentiment lest it might not be quite 
what was approved and sanctioned by the world. 

He dreaded to move, to speak, to act, lest he 
might do something which was not perfectly 
“comm« iIfaut” He looked upon all new inven¬ 
tions with nervous horror. He never admired 
unless the world admired—he never disliked 
unless the world disliked. “ QxHen dit onf” was 
his motto—the guiding principle of his life. 
“Oh! Annie Somers!” thought I, as I watched 
the half apologizing manner in which he glanced 
at me as he proffered her some simple attentions, 

“i / you had not been the wealthy heiress-” 

Again the ifs !—what haunting spectres they are 
in the ill-boding mind of an old maid! But my 
forebodings and observations were soon to end, 
for on the next morning I received a letter sum¬ 
moning me to my sister, who was about to start 
for Europe, and who compelled me to go also. 

And thus it was that I left Stelton, and for many 
years never visited it. What more I heard of 
my young friends I will tell in as few words as 
possible, for it was never my intention to write 
a story, but simply to give a sketch of my visit, 
hoping that some bright-witted young lady reader 
might gather a little aid in her toilsome task of 
rendering herself admired. 

Caroline and Annie Somers left their mother’s 
roof at the same time. Caroline for her quiet 
home in a Western village: Annie to enter into 
the gay and fashionable society of one of the 
largest cities in the Union. It was a cold, bleak 
day when Mr. Winters and his bride stopped at 
the Astor House, in New York, and were ushered 
to their rooms. “We will remain here, to-day, 
Annie,” he said, as the waiter disappeared from 
the parlors. “And when—when,” said Annie, 
hesitatingly, “are we to see your mother and 
sisters? I am so anxious to know them.” “Not 
until this evening,” he replied, “my mother 
wrote to me, saying that she had given invita¬ 
tions for a large ball to-night, and I think it 
would be better if we would not go to the house 
until then, as it is given in honor of our arrival.” 
Annie quietly assented, although she had hoped 
for a warmer reception. But she was becoming 
used to disappointments. The three weeks of her 
married life had done much toward unveiling the 
true character of her husband. Terrible and 
bitter had been the agony of the moment when 
she discovered that it was because she was an 
heiress that she had been wooed and won. In 
the first wild confusion of her mind, as the truth 
rushed upon her, she was tempted to upbraid 
her husband with hiB deceit, and then leave him 
forever. But when this almost frenzied resolve 


was banished, she sat down to quietly determine 
upon some course by which she might win that 
love which she now plainly saw never had been 
hers. 

How magical is the effect of matrimony in dis¬ 
covering the real character, especially if there is 
love but on one side! Now that the knot was 
irrevocably tied which bound them together, Mr. 
Winters ceased to play the part of the lover, and 
settled into the selfish and lethargic husband. 
Annie saw, for the first time, how completely he 
was guided by the opinion of the world. To the 
world, then, she turned to gain the influence 
which was to win his love. If she could but gain 
the admiration of the world Bhe felt that his would 
Boon follow. It was with a beating heart that 
she looked forward to this evening, for knowing 
how great would be the effect which the impres¬ 
sion she might produce at first would have upon 
him, she felt as if it were to be the crisis of her 
fate. Her husband’s anxiety was almost as great 
as her own. Without sufficient penetration to 
discover the really striking points of Annie’s cha¬ 
racter, he looked forward with terror to the 
sarcastic criticisms which his old friends would 
pass on “Winters* homely wife.” Yet Mr. Win¬ 
ters was not an ill-disposed man, he was only a 
weak one. 

The evening came; and never did debutante 
array herself with greater care than did poor 
Annie. At times she felt inclined to give up 
the effort, and remain content to be an unloved, 
neglected wife. But her loving heart whispered, 
“persevere,” and she continued her task. It 
was with a fluttering heart that she heard her 
husband’s voice in their private parlor as she. 
left her dressing-room. “ Come, Annie,” he said, 
“here is my brother Frank, come to escort us 
home.” She raised her eyes and met the ad¬ 
miring gaze of a stranger, who welcomed her 
most cordially as his new sister.' “’Pon honor, 
George,” he exclaimed, “you are a lucky fellow,’ 
and then, recollecting himself, colored, and was 
silent 

Poor Annie need not have trembled so violently 
as her husband led her through the brilliant 
throng assembled in his mother’s drawing-room, 
could she have “seen herself as others saw her. 

A bride, and particularly a wealthy one, is always 
admired if she possesses the least claim to either 
beauty or intelligence; and Annie had seldom ap¬ 
peared to so much advantage as on this evening. 
The delicate folds of her lace robe floated airily 
around her petite and exquisitely graceful figure; 
her fair curling hair was confined by a bandeau 
of diamonds, the only ornament she wore; and 
her shoulders and arms, white and dimpled as ft 
child’s, were left bare. There was a sudden 
pause in the danoing as the young couple entered, 
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bat as she passed up the room, Annie’s cheek 
flashing, and her eyes downcast, an involuntary 
murmur of admiration ran through the room, 
md when she had been received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Winters, every one pressed forward to be 
presented There was something so touching in 
the appealing glance of the stranger, as she re¬ 
ceived the welcomes which were showered upon 
her, that every heart warmed toward her with a 
feeling of hospitality and kindness. 

Mrs. Winters, ere many weeks passed, became 
the belle and leader of fashion. She was pro¬ 
nounced charming, fascinating, irresistible. Her 
* ere repeated, her dress was copied, 
her wit, her dancing, her peculiar style became 
the rage. Mr. Winters was lost in astonishment, 
when the quiet, plain little Annie, whom he had 
looked down upon so patronizingly, suddenly 
ascended, and became a star of the first magni¬ 
tude m the world which he had so long wor- 
'Pped and followed. Nothing could be more 
making than the eagerness with which he brought 
“ , ds the 8 P<>t where Annie stood, sur- 
Wooded by a crowd, to present them “to his 

of T . 11,1 th ' 3 was owin 8 10 her one quality 
act The impression first made by her was 
mr suffered to grow dim; once the object of 
* “ atten ". on “ heiress and a bride, it 

re., ”1* Tl 7 thi “ g t0 cont!nue 80 - Her husband 
'forded her with a kind of deferential awe, as 

1.11,1“" aU wh0 »PPronehed her, 
loTiD.l. r * * 8t ' * turned to him so gently and 
of JLVi 8Upport and protection, the feeling 

--^s:r iblj,a88umedawarmcr 

y e . ” 1 hasty sketch to a conclusion. 

'*w passed ° n . The influence which Annie 
ened Sh^l w huaban d imperceptibly deep- 
orthio gradua,I d r fr <>™ the vortex 

IlPe . hy rendering his home ever 

<o love it b s h ? ba r rm f n ° TeUy UDtil he Iearned i 
doles of' , Sh mfttSed mt0 his m!nd new prin- 
he fanciedV° n ' AU this 8he 8aid 80 ^‘‘ly that 

■ r are after my first ^“t steuon, 
“New vJvTt' ^.°' h rc8idcd in a 8ma11 ‘own 

alike in red I • inters an< * ^ r - Martyn were 
“■toogh the t Circumstances. I waa passing 
irith them tT"’ coni!luded to e P*” d a day 
bright h» . I /°“ nd CaroUno much altered. The 
».* httd b8 «“e a haggard, care- 
liot Tervon,:’, 8 "* 1 her . dre “ was not only plain, 

thought it a rand80,Ied - Caroline would have 

fi«dba it ZT f Z 6 t0 *" f0r 4118 ^ 

hlli suffered “ d ohildren - Tet she 

°o««in.lv , U ° 4 ° r them. She had toiled 
k ““resil,oJ v 8WT .‘ them ’ her Property had 
Voi. ^i J beerf ull? to meet Henry’s debts; 


yet, by a uniform disregard of trifles in their 
intercourse, she had failed to win their grati¬ 
tude. Utterly incapable of understanding the 
characters and peculiar disposition of her chil¬ 
dren, she was unable to sympathize with them, 
and with strong love that would have braved a 
world to serve them, she remained an unloved 
mother. 

She received me with a warm welcome, utter¬ 
ing at the same time many condolences upon my 
wretched looks, which certainly did not tend to 
make me feel comfortable. I spent an unhappy 
day. I had never been in a family where there 
seemed to be so little love. It was like some 
machine where a connecting link was wanting. 
Every part grated harshly against the rest. Mr. 
Martyn met me cordially. He too was broken. 
The once frank, handsome face was clouded by a 
shadow that reminded me of other causes than 
care. He was fast regaining part of his old 
cheerful manner, when the eldest boy suddenly 
burst into the room, exclaiming, “oh, mamma! 
Aunt Annie is going to let the boys have a dance 
to-night—may we go?” “Certainly not,” said 
the mother, severely. “Your Aunt Annie may 
do as she pleases with her ohildren, but I will 
indulge mine in no such folly. Go to your les¬ 
sons, Frank.” Frank left the room muttering, 
and with a scowl upon his face. “You might 
let them go,” said Mr. Martyn, “children need 
some amusement, Caroline.” Conscious that she 
was not perfectly right, Caroline’s cheek flashed 
angrily, as she said, “pray do not interfere with 
me in my management of the children. I can 
govern myself, and, therefore, am more capable 
of governing them.” “ And why cannot I govern 
myself?” he asked, in a tone of suppressed pas¬ 
sion. “No one who sees you pass the restaurants 
would ask that question,” she replied. Springing 
up with a muttered curse, he left the room, while 
I sat in astonished silence. “It is the truth,” 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears. “He drinks 
—I have known it long, and only waited till a 
stranger was present to tell him of it. This 
mortification may save him.” Seeing how use¬ 
less was remonstrance, I proposed that we should 
walk over to Mrs. Winters. She acceded, and we 
| went. 

We found Annie in the midst of a group of 
happy children, playing while they danced. Her 
greeting was as warm and heartfelt as ever. 

Mr. Winters met us with a smiling face and out¬ 
stretched hand. He called the children to us, 
and presented them proudly. “Our little ones 
are just having a dance, Miss Poyntz,” he said, 
after we were seated. “I have always thought, 
and told Annie, that the best way to keep our 
sons from temptation abroad is to make home 
pleasant to them.” There was a quiet smile on 
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hine 


moonlight 


Annie’s placid face that made me doubt if the 
suggestion oame from him. We passed a de¬ 
lightful evening until near the close, when a 
servant arrived to summon Caroline home, as 
Frank was seriously injured in a fight in which 
he had been engaged on the street. 

The next morning I went on my way, and saw 
the sisters no more. But a lesson was imprinted 


on my mind that I would willingly teach to my 
female readers: it is, that there is a quality 
more to be desired in woman than beauty or 
genius— Tact. In other words a knowledge of 
human nature, joined to a loving heart; a simple 
practice in trifles of the Saviour’s rule, “Do unto 
I others as you would that they should do unto 


SUMMER AND SUNSHINE. 


BY MARY 

God of this hounteons earth, my heart rejoices 
To feel Thee ever near, 

In the wide Heaven where golden olouds are sleeping 
Thy prosence doth appear; 

On the bright vernal gross where flowers are springing 
Thy radiant footsteps shine, 

Spring's morniugbope, and Summer’sblest perfection, 

Are gifts, dear Lord, of thine. 

The glowing tints upon the waters resting 
Gleam from a light above, 

But shadowy depth half veils their pure reflection 
As faults obscure onr love— 

With Thee, all perfect Author of Creation, 

Yet be our sins forgiven, 

If we but wear as doth the lake’s still waterB 
Some semblance unto Heaven. 

The song of birds, the leaves that idly flutter 
With mellow harmony, 

The balmy gales that breathe of scented flowers 
Disporting carelessly, 

The tinkling rills, the tall grain lightly waving 
As waves the tranquil sea; 

From every gloomy thought of pain or sorrow 
Has set my bosom free. 


L. LAWSOH. 

Tho’ oft my soul be wrung by grief and sadnesB 
At mine unworthiness, 

Tho’ tears of anguish flow full oft in hearing 
Of suffering and distress; 

It cannot be a crime ’jnid glorious Summer 
To cast all care away, 

| And revel in tho soft enrapturing pleasure 
Of this delicious day. 

Spring’s parting smile is spreading all aronnd me 
Love, beauty, health, and light, 

And happiness to which earth’s lowliest children 
May claim an equal right; 

And many a joy that fate, alas! debars him 
In Winter’s dreary hour, 

Music and flowers, and Nature’s perfumed breathing, 
Lies in the poor man’s power. 

An angel voice with soft rejoicing murmurs 
Of promised bliss to come, 

While fainter grows tho shadows intervening 
Between us and our home; 

Nor let the cold ascetic sternly chiding, 

Such child-like trust reprove, 

God gives us life, and sunshine, hope and Summer, 
And whispers faith is love. 


iAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


MOONLIGHT. 

BY J. W ABN EB. 


Leave me alone—oh, leave me alone, 

Or else be softly still, 

I’d listen and hear the lilies drink 
The moisture of the rill, 

For ’tis moonlight, bright moonlight, 

O’er valley and hill, 

Yea, moonlight, bright moonlight, 

So calm and so still. 

Leave me alone—oh, leave me alone, 

Or do not dare to stir, 

I’d hear the flowers ere they’re full-blown 
Ope to the soft night air. 


For ’tis moonlight, bright moonlight, 

O’er valley and hill, 

Yes, moonlight, bright moonlight, 

So calm and so still. 

Oh, stay by me now, sit by my side, 

And hold—oh, hold thy breath, 

I'd listen and hear old time’s onward tread, 
Giving to life and death, 

For ’tis moonlight, bright moonlight, 

O’er valley and hill,. 

Yes, moonlight, bright moonlight, 

So calm and so stilL 
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CAROLINE BRADSHAW. 

A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


by the author OP “SUSY 


—*8 DIARY.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 38. 


The Village , Tuesday , 31st. 
Our grand-parents and Laura came with me. 
Henry was already here; he rode over, as is his 
daily practice, in the morning. 

Before we were settled down to our sewing, 
while yet grandmother was going from one thing 
to another, overlooking the plants; and, from the 
windows, the garden, to see how all things had 
been coming on, the doctor came into our midst, 
M if hy ri 8 ht and title, he were one of us. Again 
the glow and smile on Laura’s face; again, as one 
could see by the ribbons that fastened her collar, 
the soft flutter and commotion in her heart. The 
octor held her hand a little longer than he did 
cars; his eyes lingered longer on her face. If 
she spoke, he caught all the words as if they 
Were 80 ma °y Pearls; and when, at Jemmy’s call, 

. 6 W8nt out * nto the garden to see his lettuce- 
e » e followed her, singing, “I’m going out 
where Laura is.” 

I looked out, after some time, and the pair 
", in the shade. The doctor leaned against 
•tree looking down on Laura, who, meanwhile, 
fie eraelf picking leaves from a shrub at her 
2 tMrin * to pieces. I could not see 
w either of them attended to Jemmy's lettuce- 


bed. 

* Ule tbey were there, the Misses Boynton 
thevR^ Tbey8awme come and could not wait, 
as it . ,!! ey mwt come ^ and 8ee me > early 
over with a ° Uld 1 DOt b ° a good girl » and 
««us in 40 *. heir h0U!e? for the J h » d n 

show me ThT’ had b * en dying *° 
Would f l h - 7 had been *° afraid the flowers 
T d h' a ' b ' f0re 1 came over, if ever I camel 
Z !-?. — «. toree yes, four 
of couL XT dld hlS errand » like a good boy, 
o ne and N °‘ N ° ? wh ?> then h « was a bad 

1,6 v PPCd WitU Adaline ’ s fan - 

“Ws a go over then with them? 

No f *° excused un til to-morrow, 
until [It* ^° Wera CeTiainly would not 8tft y on 

fluttered around 1 g ° then; and they 
Henry • d “ e ' Adaline fluttered around 

^uldnot? 11 * 8 hlm t0 belp tbem teaze * 0r » i 

filing r he w e i°r. t0 ° ? Ab> JeS; that was J U8t the 


If Caroline wanted to see the flowers, he had 
no objections, Henry said; and added, turning to 
me, “ I think we had better go, Caroline. Let us 
go now.” 

“ Now you’ve no excuse 1” said they, delighted, 
and again besieging me. 

I could not see why I had not the same excuse 
as before. In truth, I do not want to be with 
them. If they had nothing to do with the un¬ 
lawful bankruptcy of their father and brother, 
they are coarse and ill-natured, as I have had 
many a chance to see. To-day I saw malicious 
sneers pass over their faces, when they caught 
glimpses of the dootor and Laura in the garden. 
But they overcame me, as they almost always do 
when they attempt it, by their ill-bred pertinacity. 
“Why, there iB no reason why you should not 
just go over for a few minutes!” said they. “What 
oan be the reason that you don’t want to go?” 

I could not muster impudence equal to their 
own, and so tell them the true reason. I there¬ 
fore said nothing; but with a sigh of vexation 
went to bring my bonnet, comforting myself a 
little with the thought that, in this way, we would 
be rid of them. Henry accompanied us. And, 
lo! when we came into Mr. Boynton’s parlor, we 
met not only the cactus flowers, but Mr. Andrew 
Boynton also. I was heartily vexed at the sly, 
foolish Btratngem of the girls; and then by no 
means soothed to see by the dimples setting back 
at the corners of Henry’s mouth, and by his nar¬ 
row eyes, that he was not vexed, only amnsed; 
in part, no doubt, by the stratagem, and in part, 
perhaps, by my vexation. The girls bit their lips 
and tried various other devices to conceal their 
satisfaction. As for the young man himself, how 
I hated him; how sick I was of all his looks, and 
ways, and speech, before I had been ten minutes 
in his company! He minded his words, he screwed 
himself into all sorts of conceivable attitudes and 
shapes. He would let me have no peace with 
the flowers—which were truly splendid—but soon 
Jit was so that I hated the flowers too; for he 
touched the tip of one long, white finger; of an¬ 
other long, white finger; to one petal to another 
petal; “ and did I not think so and so ?” he asked, 
“was I not charmed?'* 

“How is your mother -to-day, Miss Boynton?” 
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I asked, abruptly turning away from the flower, 
after according a most ungracious “yes!” to his 
I last question. 

Mrs. Boynton came instantly, looking as if she 
thought the world were just made; and in a few 
minutes more came her husband, with an expres¬ 
sion as if he were abundantly equal to distinguish 
between the moon and a green cheese; and as if 
he knew he were equal to it. But, “suffice it to 
say,” as the story-writers have it, between them 
all I was nearly dragged to death with flatteries, 
lnuendoes, inquiries, entreaties to prolong my 
call to the utmost possible length, to run in often, 
and not consider myself a stranger there! not by 
any means! no indeed! no indeed! 

Ah, I am vexed! But this makes me the 
crossest of anything. Henry knew whom we 
would meet there, and helped me to go, although 
he knew how I have been troubled by the girls 
on his account. He even found a pleasure in 
that which was such a provocation to me. I read 
it in the dimples, and in the look of humor about 
his eyes. I will not easily forgive this in Henry. 
Another might have done it; but not he. 

He looked aslant at me as we came along home 
in silence, as if he would read my thoughts in my 
face. I had been thinking—“ well! I am heartily 
provoked! and not only with all the Boyntons, 
but with Henry more than with them. I shan’t 
be in the least gracious to him until he sues for 
pardon—at least, by his looks, certainly not while 
those saucy dimples remain there in sight!” This 
had passed. I was thinking then—“ well! he has 
plagued me, and now I will plague him. He has 
had his full share of amusement out of it, and 
soon I will have mine.” 

“Were they not beautiful flowers?” said I, 
quietly meeting his looks. 

“Yes, quite; and how—what'can be your 
opinion of Mr. Andrew Boynton?” 

He expected me to say\ll the contemptuous 
things of him that I felt; but, on the contrary, I 
looked demurely on the ground, and said, “oh, 
one cau’t tell at once. One must be better 
acquainted to appreciate him fairly. He has a 
beautiful hand; did you notice it?” 

“Yes; yes, his hand is well enough; but-” 

He paused, but I did not help him on; and thus 
in silence we reached the parlor, where, by this 
time, they were all assembled; the doctor’s chil¬ 
dren, for whom Aunt Agnes had sent, with them. 
Others, who had been invited to meet us, soon 
came; Dr. Sprague and his wife, who had been 
the friend of our grand-parents for forty years; 
the Carters, the Burnhams, our good clergyman, 
his wife and daughters—all of them most intel- 
ligent, most agreeable people. We went here and 
there through parlors, hall, yard and garden; not 
once coming together, all of us, except at suppe 7 . 


I several times saw Henry making his way toward 
when, without showing him that I noticed 


his approach, I betook myself to new quarters. 

We did not once, therefore, come fairly together. 
When he left it was with our grand-parents and 
Laura. I was busy with the bonnets and gloves 
of the others who were leaving at the same time, 
and just called out, “good-bye, Cousin Henry.” 

He looked back and said, simply, “good-bye, 
Caroline;” but giving the little phrase a cadence 
that went through my heart—that does now—like 
the tolling of a bell. I am sorry I began the 
foolish game; or rather, that I carried it on a 
moment. Henry began it, he whose part it is to 
be so sincere, so friendly to me! Heigh-ho I 
will see to-morrow whether the dimples are gone; 
whether his eyes are graver. If they are. 

August 1 st. 

He did not come over to-day. An old class¬ 
mate is visiting him, the doctor says. One would 
think that he might bring his classmate to the 
village to see it and us. 

Aunt Agnes and I have made many calls to¬ 
day. I have taken a long walk this evening with 
Tiger; and, on my way back, I met Mr. Andrew 
Boynton and sisters, who thereupon turned and 
accompanied me home. 

Cards have been sent out to-day for their party, 
which is to be on Friday. 

The doctor took his little girls to the west part 
of the town with him to day; and, on his way 
back, stopped to take his tea at grandfather s. 
What with doctors and classmates, and so on, I 
can easily conceive that I shall not be missed by 
Henry and Laura. Grandmother sent me a bunch 
of mignonette, my favorite among the summer 

flowers. Heigh-ho. , 

b The 2nd. 

Henry called to-day on his way to the office. 
But the everlasting Boynton girls were here, so 
that he looked neither one way nor the other; 
and there was nothing left for me to do but to 
say, “good morning” when he came, and again 
when we went; interposing a remark or two upon 
the disagreeableness of the day; and a question 
or two about the grand-parents and Laura. He 
answered with Adaline fluttering between us. 
did not once get a fair look into his eyes. 

He ran in again on his way home; but Mr. 
Andrew Boynton and Uncle Harrison came at 
the same time. Again things went miserably- 
Uncle must show Henry a long paragraph in the 
“ Union;” Boynton must show me himself; and 
bad no comfort. This time I detected the aslant 
glance in Henry, and the dimples, and the lively 
twinkle. I did not look at him once more; but 


was all eyes, ears, and voice to Boynton: 


who 


thereupon became— ineffable. 
suppose he became? 


What else can one 
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Again the careless “good-bye, Henry,” when 
he left; I listened sharply; but this time the 
tones of his reply were as careless as my own. 

Boynton sat some time longer; but uncle enter¬ 
tained him with politics to my great relief. 

The 4th. 

In their attempts to outdo all precedents in the 
line of parties here at New London, the Boyntons 
went beyond their depth, and made heavy, labo¬ 
rious work of it The day was sultry and heavy; 
everything was as heavy as lead. The doctor, 
ncle Harrison and Henry are generally the life 
of people on all social occasions. But the doctor ! 
was not there; he was not invited. Uncle Har-1 
nson accompanied us; but his head is full of 
politics lately, and legislative enactments. He 
kept mostly, during the first part of the evening, 
with Mr. Lane, Dr. Sprague’s son-in-law, who is 
° n ® of the members from this town. Laura did 
no come; and Henry came only at a late hour, 
i had been a long time watching the door for 

t^?, 1110111 ^ ex P ecti °g see him appear 
• 1 longed to have him come; and still 
beaded meeting him there in the crowd, since 
ngs had been going so badly with us of late, 
con! jhst see him first in the hall, or at the 
r; and hold his hand a moment in mine, mean- 
"Me speaking honest, hearty words, and hearing 
wme from him. then all would be right; then 

^ :t”r Wg0fr0m “^ear, Int i was 

Piano* f / 116 B ° Jat0nS - W<mld 1 g° t0 
Bi ' ^ ndrow Wft8 *° f 0“d of a well-executed 

to sweet! °. al j 1 8 ' ng? My voice was some way 
were ™ h ^ drewdo ^ d »■> «>e voice; and they , 
PalL . UngI " 8 °°? pared » ith much as , 

"'ere 

’^ ;..r 2 h? 7 for : mo ’ w ^ ? 

gonuinl ri* , gh ® d X ’ puttln « out m J arms in 1 

‘t “ e°“ f ° rt “ The r00D » are hotl" 
iriX, t7 ‘° Ie ‘ d ° Wn Windc,w3 ' t0 P”‘ “P ‘ 
Croats, lint r U 7 ® ome . of the g ue8ta got sore- t 
the Bomt °° ^ more t * lan one sense) 11 

* W0UW hSVe “ ld - in 'horua, ..no g 

m Z a Z?i™° eqa,>a9e ” if such a re8ult 8 

h , ld g °‘ thron 8 h 1 he had made 

Edging my thanl^ 7 7! and he waa back ther «. 
and smile B ® Wlth his8elf ' coril P lai 8wit eyes a 

not b fe wherewith w Wy ° f heart * 1 had h 
8lQ ggishlv that ® peak; 1 on] 7 wished e< 


^eggishlv tw k t0 8peak ’ * onl J wished 
France; and thJlT* 1 ^ ^ Boyntons were in 

where it waa • Cary and 1 were 80mew here 
a °t8omanv an< ^ 00 °1» where there were 

Atlength £2 gdDg about like 8had ows. 
a°re freeL ? , dlsa PPeared; and I breathed 

the people w» C ° U ^ *° ok ab<mt m e» seeing that 
a " 8 ^ lftdow8 * feeling tbit life 

ieeeuiach that 1 was unspeakably relieved, ! 

«»at I fancy he hag ^ the bftnefu J | 


en qualities of the torpedo about him. Ah, dear! I 

he have a real dread of him, even now. I think now 

that if I may never see him again, while I live, I 
r- will not mind any other calamity that may befal 

me. And the whole family—I would not have 

believed, one month ago, that any people who do 
le not go lurging in the dark places, with cold steel 
as m their hands, could be so frightful. But I sup- 
o- pose I am nervous to-day; for I have not slept 
r i of late - 1 suppose I had better forget the Boyn- 
r, tons, since their remembrance troubles me, and 
fe think and write of him who is so different, whose 
>r presence is so good, so refreshing to me. This 
r * can be none other than my Cousin Henry, 
f . “Let us go out into the piazza, aunt, where It 
e is cooler,” whispered I, while the Boynton girls 

;, were taking their places at the piano. “It is so 
s uncomfortable here!—and perhaps we shall see 
cl Henry coming.” 

We were near the open doors, and went out 
r without being noticed or followed, 
r No Henry was in sight; but the air was cool 
1 and good; and we sat down there, saying that we 
J would stay and make Uncle Harrison hunt for 

■ us; thus giving him a chance to learn, in his 
i want of us, that we are much better and more 

■ interesting than his darling politics. 

; “ I kind o’ thought it was you two when I seed 

i ye cornin’ out here, speaking softly and stepping 
i softly,” said Mrs. Cheever, coming up to us. 
“I’ve been out here by the window bearin’ the 
piany. There was such a buzzin’ goin’ on atwoen 
the kitchen an’ parlor, that I couldn’t hear nothin’ 
clear. Ye didn’t ’xpect ter see me here ter the 
party, I reckon?” 

“ You came over to help them, I suppose,” said 
aunt. I was straining my eyes looking through 
the darkness after Henry. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cheever. “An’ bein’ as 
they want me ter help clear up to-morrow, they 
thought I’d better stay. Car’line,” drawing closer 
to me, and looking very sly,“ they think Arndrer’s 
got you fast. I heerd ’em a talkin’ an’ brnggin’ 
about it terday. They think you’re awful smit 
with ’im. Are ye?” 

“Me? no, I despise him.” 

“ I thought so. Look ’ere!” drawing still closer 
and laughing; “he’s out there in the summer¬ 
house, a Bmokin’. He smokes a sight; arter he 
eats, an’ afore he eats, he smokes and smokes. 
But he’s mazin’ sly about it; goes out there inter 
the summer-’ouse allers ter do it, so’t I needn’t 
see ’im an’ tell you on’t. You I I wish you an’ 
your aunt would jist go ’long, kind o’ walkin’ out, 
ye know, an’ happen ter go along inter the sum- 
mer-’ou8e. I guess that’d cure him o’ breakin’ 
yer heart so, fer your great love of him. He’d 
lose all o’ his big feelin’s ter once, an’ sneak off 
ter Lowell termorrow or next day.” 
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“Mrs. Cheever,” Mrs. Boynton called from a 
back door, “where are you? Wont you come 
down and help a little about supper?” 

Mrs. Cheever left us immediately. 

“ Come,” said aunt, rising and taking my hand. 
“It is time that you were rid of this; and he will 
go off, as Mrs. Cheever says, if you can find him 
there smoking.” 

How we laughed! how we exulted in what we 
were doing! but noiselessly, as with quick, light 
steps we went through the open gate, and down 
the walk to the arbor. It is densely covered 
with grape-vines, and this occasioned that he 
did not see us until we stood side by side at the 
entrance. ! 

“The devil!” said he, starting to his feet, 
throwing down his cigar, and stamping on it as 
if it were the fiend he had just evoked. 

“Ah! you don’t smoke, 1 hope, Mr. Boynton!” 

I said, suppressing my merriment, and blowing 
the smoke away from me. 

“Ah! I hope not!” said aunt, also blowing the 
smoke. “Shall we go, Caroline?—cigar smoke 
is so oflFensive to you!” 

“Yes, we will go. Pray don’t let this inter¬ 
rupt you, Mr. Boynton.” 

By the time we turned to go, he had rallied 
considerably. We could not see his face dis¬ 
tinctly, but his voice was tolerably composed 
when he said, joining us, “ then you are no friend 
to the cigar, Miss Bradshaw ?” 

“Ah, no!” replied I, shuddering with the real 
nausea it always occasions me. 

“Well, it is a foolish practice. I contracted 
it at the clubs while I was in Boston. I have 
been thinking lately that I must break off.” 

Thus was 1 foiled in my stratagem; and I felt 
it at the moment, that thus I deserved to be foiled 
in the practice of that which I so heartily disap¬ 
prove and habitually avoid. I was twice foiled; 
for just as we three came up to the door together, 
Henry appeared at the gate. Boynton bustled 
forward to meet him, and took him immediately 
into the house, giving aunt and me hardly a 
chance to speak to him. But now I was indif¬ 
ferent. I was not worthy, I felt, at that moment 
of awakening contrition, to speak to him, to hear 
him speak to me, as he had done until within 
those late dayB of my folly. I so love truth , truth 
in the heart, on the lips and in one’s action, that j 
I half-envy the martyrs who have died for its 
sake; yet I had been deliberately planning false¬ 
hood, and deliberately carrying it out in my 
words and in my ways. I despised myself. Aunt 
was saying something to me, but I did not attend 
to her. I could soarcely avoid falling into pas¬ 
sionate weeping; and oh, how I longed to be in 
my still chamber, and alone with my God, that I 
might bring all my trouble and folly to Him, and 


beg his forgiveness, his protecting care for the 
future! 

“Come, come!” said aunt, drawing me along. 

“I have been seeing through the window that 
your uncle is looking after us. Let’s go in.” 

“You go in, dear aunt; but let me stay here. 
There is nothing in there that I want.” 

Aunt let her arm slide lovingly about my waist, 
and said, “don’t be troubled, my dear, about 
what Mrs. Cheever said. We have all seen it 
before, you know, what their plan is. I hpF e< * 
he would be sar mortified at our finding him there, 
that you would have no more trouble on his 
j account. But I don’t know—at any rate you 
can-” 

“I can speak the truth to him, aunt, and act 
it. In this way I can easily show him what my 
sentiments are, and that it will be useless for him 
to press his. The sober, sincere truth is best, 
after all, in such cases.” 

“ Yes, so it is. Yes, be sincere with him; that 
is the best way—let what will come. But now 
ah, there is my good man! Harrison, here! we 
come now.” 

Uncle came along the piazza to us with quick 
steps. What! where had we been? he asked. 
Were we tired of his and Mr. Lane’s politics? 
He begged our forgiveness for this one time. He 
would let politics alone the rest of the evening; 
and keep himself in readiness to pick up fan or 
bouquet; to talk with us about—he did not finish 
his lively jests; for aunt knew that some saucy 
thing was coming next, and playfully laid her 
hand on his lips. 

Henry was standing with the Lanes, when we 
returned to the parlor. He looked up a moment, 
but immediately resumed his conversation with 
them. We crossed over directly to them. He 
looked in my face, coolly at first, then inquiringly; 
and then in the kind old way, asked if I ^ ere 
quite well that evening. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I am well, but all out of 
tune.” 

He laughed, looked cordially in my face, and, 
taking my hand, drew it through his arm. 

“Out of tune, are you? Come out here to this 
window-seat, and tell me all about it. What is 
the matter ?” he asked, finding that I hesitate 
to speak, although now we were standing quite 
by ourselves. “ Come! tell me; for I have some¬ 
thing that I want to say to you. How happens 
it that you are out of tune ?” 

“Why, I know, that, in these last few dis¬ 
agreeable days, you don’t like me at all; and, 
what is more trying still, that I don’t deserve 
that you like me.” I looked down with eyes full 
of tears. 

“Now this is like my Cousin Caroline! It 
just the sincere thing I longed to have you do; 
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because, Caroline, we can neither of us be happy, 
unless there is peace and a perfect openness be¬ 
tween us.” 

We said no more then; for the call to the sup¬ 
per-tables caine. Henry led me to the table, he 
helped me, he filled his own plate; but we neither 
of us ate much. It was meat and drink to me, 
standing again by Henry, and having his smile 
rest on me. 

I hardly noticed it then; but I remember now 
that Boynton came toward me, as if for the pur¬ 
pose of leading me to the table; but stopped on 
seeing me with Henry. I know that he stood 
near us during supper; but I hardly saw it at 
the time. His presence, his idea no longer trou- j 
bled me. With Henry for my friend, I could j 
not feel that anything on earth had power to j 
uunoy me. He accompanied me home. We 
loitered, so that we had time for the little expla¬ 
nations there were to be made, and for seeing it 
become clear between us. 

I see that I have uselessly and causelessly tor¬ 
mented myself. Henry advised our going to see 
the cactus flowers, because he saw no other way 
of our being left to ourselves. When there, he 
was amused, not at my annoyances, but at the 
palpable exertions to secure me for young Boyn¬ 
ton. 

Evening. 

Henry is sick to-day. He took cold last night, 
the doctor thinks; and to-day is feverish and 
restless. He sent me a fresh little bouquet made 
up of the fragrant blossoms I love best. Now I 
believe that the time of trial comes. I believe 
that he will die before another year. 

The doctor brought me a note from Laura, full I 
affection, full of “ the deep quietude of joy,” < 
concluding with “ I am sorry poor Henry is so 
nwe to-day. I wish you were here to stay by : i 
m; I am so distraught with all the things that ( 

atten w Pe u! Dg and g ° ing t0 happen » 1 fear 1 don 
r " 1 OU * ht He 8ita “d rooks, and 

is a d y<>Ur l U e P ° cket Bible m his bands. He I1 
“ a dear > a dear Henry. J f 

Bv ‘‘? uuhe * ct0r - can't begin to think how I j < 
„ w .I™: H >> exactly the kind of man I have t 

^himTa 00Uldl0Teb<8t - If 1 «“ “I? t 

„ as bappy as he deserves to be! c 

the * he bida me U8e bis gift in s 

cum Jn i \ tr0U3Seau; off ers to remit another a 

r e :r'" thi9 - ® at > Caroline, dear, I have , 

(fcukw bod 'J**.. 1 T‘ U be “ 8 ‘ mpIe tts tittle u 
1«SS -hall k 1,1 tb ° ,n<i ' My “Other’s wedding- h 
bier, fa “ 7 "Odding-dress. The material 

OjeaTkLt mT kn ° W ‘ U , ' a8 mada with an a 
*0 that therf m,mma had a POtttoont like it, t. 
?<md,V 18 en ° Ugh 8ilk for f ortn. Be- o 
ginghams tod ****.} 8ha11 ^bere to my simple si 
and muslins for summer, and my de I e< 


y» for winter; for I shall find-a great many 

e * little wants in the children’s clothes and aU 
through the house; some of which the doctor 
p- does not see, probably; others are beyond his 

lie means with the still remaining debts. But! come 

er over and hear all about it; and tell me if you 
e, will, one day this week, ride over to Concord with 
le me to buy webs of cloth. Alas! for the landscape 
painting! What will be done with those half- 
w finished ‘Pilgrims at the Shrine?’ It is such a 
r- grand thing, the subject is so noble and good, I 
n would like to finish just that one, and have it 
d framed for our parlor. Beyond this adieu to 
kt painting. And I say it without regret, with joy, 
i- even; for better to me than all the landscape 
d painting in the world, will be my work of taking 
o care of the doctor and the motherless children, 
e Now you shall see that I can be done with this 

- writing. Thine—thine, Laura. 

t “P. S.—The doctor wants to be married early 
in September. I am quite out of breath thinking 

- of it. Do come over! 

3 “P. S. 2nd.—We have a beautiful plan. You 

r have heard of the doctor’s nephew, Augustus 
3 Cummings, the clergyman. He has not been 
i here since he was a boy; he has been at his 
• studies constantly; and, besides, his very odd 
uncle has seemed to wish to monopolize him. 
The doctor saw him, however, when he was at 
Cambridge, last season. He liked him exceed¬ 
ingly ; they have corresponded since; and the 
nephew has promised that he will visit the uncle 
this season. Don’t you see? The doctor says 
that he must be here at the wedding. I say that 
he and you, or poor, dear Henry and you, must 
stand with us at the altar. I shall listen to no 
other plan. See this postscript!” 

I shall go over to-morrow to see the child, that 
: is, if Henry remains at home. But Augustus 

I Cummings! What can one think of this ? 

The 27th. 

Three weeks I have been away from my diary. 

I went over to grandfather’s, intending to stay a 
few hours only. But Henry was so sick; and 
every hour growing worse; shaking with cold, at 
the same minute that his lips were parched with 
the burning breath. He rose out of his easy- 
ohair and tried to meet us when we came; but he 
staggered and almost fainted. Uncle Harrison 
and grandfather led him immediately to bed, 
where he has lain ever since in severe lung fever, 
until this week he begins to sit up and look about 
him a little. 

! There never was so gentle a sufferer. We were 
! all distressed by the patience, the tearful grati¬ 
tude for our little attentions, the solicitude for 
our case, when he saw that we scarcely ate, or 
slept in our care and anxiety for him. He was 
so little earthly, it seemed to us that he was 
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becoming like unto the angels, so that this earth j 
“would no longer be the place for him, and he 
would pass to the more genial home in heaven. 
But God had mercy on us. He listened to our 
prayer and left him for us. I am thankful; and 
yet I weep for Henry. He wished to go, although 
now that he finds he is to live on, he looks on us, 
and out on the green earth with eyes full of glad¬ 
ness. 

He is still very weak. His appetite does not 
return; and I sometimes think the doctor feels 
much less hopeful than ourselves, about him. 

Henry drove me away, that I might be rested, 
he said, and ready to serve him when he is able 
to ride over. He hopes that this will be next 
week. 

The mh. 

One does not feel like writing in a diary in 
these days. So much goes on; there is enough j 
to do, enough to see to, which way soever one 
turns. Tuesday, I went to Concord with grand¬ 
father and Laura, to buy “ webs and webs of 
cloth,” as Mrs. Cheever says. They stopped here 
to leave me, on the way back. I dexterously 
abstracted two of said webs; and yesterday and 
to-day, by staying close in aunt’s chamber, only 
running down to our. meals, we have nearly 
covered the grass in the clothes-yard with the 
newly-made sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths and 
towels; and, all the while, we rejoice like two 
children over what we are doing. 

Henry remains nearly the same, the doctor 
says; although he can see that he gains. He 
thinks he gains as fast as we have reason to ex¬ 
pect him to, after illness so severe. 

Tuesday , September 4th. 

A great thing has happened. Mr. Alfred Cum¬ 
mings, the miserly uncle, is dead; and has left, 
by his last will, (by the way, they say he has 
made many wills) but by his last will, he has left 
two thousand dollars to his brother, the doctor; 
and the rest of all his large possessions to his 
nephew, Mr. Augustus Cummings. This places 
the doctor firmly on his feet once more. It will 
enable him to pay off all his little debts, uncle 
says, and to purchase a field of a half dozen acres 
that stretches out back of his buildings, and for 
the ownership of which he has long been sighing. 
He wishes that the fruit trees and the grape-vines 
be coming on in that field, that he may have plea¬ 
sant and profitable employment, when the time 
comes that he no longer can ride with ease over 
these high, rough hills. 

The 28 th. 

The doctor is already in possession of the long- 
coveted field. There came to-day letters from 
his brother’s executor and from his nephew. The 
latter gentleman will be here in a few days, to 
remain until after the wedding 


Laura has been over to the shops to-day, to fat 

make little purchases of articles not thought of is 

by us, when we were in Concord. The girl has in 

let the flowers go out of the inside of her bonnet ril 

She wore no collar ; and, with her modest drab Se 

shawl pinned snugly to her form, and the careful a: 

looks and ways Bhe has been acquiring so rapidly tei 

of late, she looked like a busy little matron, quite in 

old and staid enough for the vigorous Dr. Cum- el; 

mings. <4 

Henry is better. He will come over to-morrow. re 

He hopes to be able to attend church half of the uji 

day ; then he will come here for the rest of the p 

day, for several days. Uncle, aunt and I rode a 

over this morning, carrying the piles of made-up n 

cottons and linens. Laura was surprised. Her Xi 

eyes were blinded a moment by the great tears; q 

but she had no time for them. She brushed them a 

off hastily, and took us out to see what she and & 

grandmother had been doing. Yes, that is always $ 

the way; if we do the best we can, thinking, as (■ 

we work, that this time we are really doing great 
things, that even grandmother cannot beat that, 
it turns out, as it did to-day, that, without ado > 
about it, without self-gratulations or vanity, * 

grandmother has been accomplishing twice as j 

much as we. We said as much to her as we 
looked over the articles bleaching on the grass, J 

the articles not in need of bleaching, made ready . 

for “ the wash,” and on those already washed, 
ironed, and in the drawers. i 


“ Oh, well,” said she, in consoling tones, and , 

shutting a drawer, “ you will find when you have I 

worked as many years as I have, that it will go I 

off quick and easy with you too. We must creep | 

a while before we can walk, in housekeeping, as 
in everything else. Agnes, you must know’this. 

You get along twice as easy as you did five years 
ago.” 

“Yes, ten times as easy, mother. But I shall 
never be your equal, never.” 

“ Then it will be no fault of yours. You try 
hard enough. But your young days, the days 
when things come easiest, were spent among the 
books; mine, in the kitohen and dairy—chiefly; 

I went to school a few months every year. Seel 
there is Henry! the poor child! how tall he looks! 

I shall be glad when he gets that gown off; for 
whenever I see him now he makes me think of 
his mother. For three or four months she walked 
through the house as Henry does, looking so tall, 
wasted as she was, and in her long, loose dress— 
and so pale! We have been gone along time; 
let’s go back; I don’t like to have him walking 
through the hall, there is such a current.” 

We had caught a glimpse of him crossing the 
hall, from the back bed-room where we were. 
Grandmother looked sick at heart as we turned 
away from the drawers. Laura was pale; I—I 
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don’t know how I looked ; but I felt as if death, 
himself, instead of Cousin Henry, had just crossed 
the way before us, chilling, almost freezing me 
With his icy presence. 

Henry strove to smile when we returned to 
him; but, oh, the weary, languid look! 

Grandfather and Uncle Harrison came in 
directly. They had been going over the fields; 
and their accounts of all the promise they found 
in the corn and the potatoes, revived us some¬ 
what. Henry especially hung upon their words, 
and watched their animated faces. We must all 
go out into the garden, they said, to see how 
the rich acorn-squashes had been growing there 
entirely hidden by the broad leaves. Grand¬ 
papa did not even know that he had any acorn- 
squashes growing; they had been so sly! Uncle 
Harrison found them; and, therefore, he should 
have the best one on the vines, to carry home for 
dinner to-morrow. I was checked in the midst 
of my rejoicings over the dinner, by seeing that 
Henry’s eyes were full of large, shining tears. 
The poor fellow has no appetite yet. 

“ Go out, girls, and look at the acorn-squashes,” 
«aid he, finding that Laura and I did not stir, 
although the rest were already on the way, and 
had twice called us. ** And bring me a flower, 
Caroline. I will not tell you what one I want; 
et me see if you will bring me the right one.” 

Now I had a short notice for going. While the 
rest went to the farther side of the garden to 
ook at the hidden squashes, I remained near the 
gate, looking after a sprig of mignonette. Henry 
ad broken nearly all of it off to bring over to 


hen hunting, I heard Henry singing in low 
wnes, which were often interrupted by the hack- 
Qg cough that remains of the fever. I went 
nwrer the gate and listened. He was singing— 
“I am Weary.” 

In the £! a P? f frying 1 oh! fain would I rest, 
Where dl8tant ! and of the pure and the blest, 
And tears an? lo ^? T her blandishments spread, 
“aw and temptationafcrever are fled.” 

1 cannot tell how this affected me. The tones 
h^v* 0 8a< * and l° w » 80 different from those I 
ad been accustomed to hear from Henry! And 
backing cough, so often stopping him! 

, ro ^ e ft mignonette and returned to 

ouse. When I went in he was singing— 

While tht^’ j Ut 1 never let me repine, 

mine/* ^ tby love > and ^ P romise are 

W 11 "? ie a dear Caroline!” said he, as soon as 
aug t a glimpse of me through the open door. 
eyea brightened still more at sight of the 
‘‘ That * It I" .aid he, in joyfhl 
it ’ aklDg the flower and the hand that offered 
gether to his Ups. StiU holding my hand, 


h, he drew a taboret a Uttle nearer to him, that I 
;d might sit down close before him. “ I am glad 
ie you came back, Caroline,” said he, after a little 

pause. “ It was so lonely here after you went!” 
to I answered his faint smile with another. I could 

not venture to speak; my heart was too full. I 
n think he saw what I suffered; for he added, 
>» laying his hand on my head, which now I bent 
d to conceal the tears—“ my poor child!—you and 
s- I are learning early what it is to suffer and to 

i, need a heavenly support. But we love each 
11 other, and this is a dear thing; not as those who 
v marry and are given in marriage do we love; but 
e as two who, after going a little farther side by 

- side, must be parted for a while, but only to meet 

- again, dearest” He bent his head to mine, and 
e was silent a moment; for now I was sobbing like 
3 a child. “ I shaU be with you often,” resumed 
r he; “ and you will love to feel this, and to give 
t yourself to communion with me, at night, at all 
t times, when you would be lonely without the 
. memory of me, and of the good hours we have 

had together. Go now, dearest, to your chamber 
’ until you are calm. They are coming from the 
, garden; and your grandfather and grandmother 
1 must have no shock; must see no tears—yet.” 

, I caught his hand to my lips a moment, and 
; hurried out just as I heard the busy voices ap¬ 
proaching the house. Going to Laura’s chamber, 

> I drove back the tears to my heart; bathed my 

> eyes in cold water; and breathing a prayer to 
i heaven for support for myself, for Henry, for all 

who love him, I felt strengthened, and returned 
i to the sitting-room with composed features. They 
were showing the acorn-squash to Henry, while 
he was praising its fair surface, its noble and 
beautiful proportions. 

“ And you will see, nenry,” said Aunt Agnes, 
putting on her gloves for our return home, “you 
will see that, in cooking it, I shall infuse some 
invisible charm that shall mako it delicious, even 
to your taste.” 

“ That would be so good 1” said he. “ Caro¬ 
line, your glove plagues you; let me fasten it. 

I so long to find something that will taste as my 
victuals used to!” 

I only dread that he may not have strength to 
get here; or, that, if he comes, he will have no 
appetite for the boiled squash. Aunt Agnes will 
be as much disappointed as myself if he has not; 
for she has set her heart on his loving it, and 
many other dishes that she has planned, and 
which she will bring forward, one of them at 
each meal, until she shall find that appetite and 
strength are restored to him. She sat silent and 
thoughtful a few moments after telling her plans, 
and then looked up with a long sigh. 

“I wonder what those sick people can do,” 
said she, “ who have no friend on earth to attend 
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to them, and prepare the tempting, nourishing i 
little bits for them ! I am sure I have seen the j 
time when I should have sank away and died, if 
I had had no friends to exert themselves for me 
—just as Henry would do now.” 

“God takes care of all his children,” said 
Uncle Harrison. “ If one of them suffers, and 
has no parent, or wife, or other friend near, He 
has made provisions for the emergency. He has 
put that into the hearts of all his children, which 
can never look on helpless suffering unmoved. If 
it is encrusted with ever so much selfishness and 
hardness and frivolity, it rises and makes its way 
through, and does its heavenly work.” 

“ Yes, thank God it does!” replied aunt, with 
filling eyes. “ I have seen this many a time; 
and it is so beautiful to see it where one only 
looks for folly or sin! It makes one believe that 
there is good somewhere, and in some degree in 
the heart of the worst being that lives; and that 
it would come into activity and redeem the whole 
man, if only the right circumstances might come 
along to bring it out.” j 

The 10 Ih. 

It is quiet through the whole house; all are 
still at their rest; and I will write. It will be 
of Henry, of course. People hear nothing from 
me lately, that does not concern him. 

He was stronger yesterday. He remained 
through the morning service; was greatly fa¬ 
tigued by it; but the exercise in the air gave 
him an appetite for the boiled squash and the 
boiled mutton. It was good 1 he said, looking 
over to the dish for more. We were all so glad, 
so grateful, we could easily have let some tears 
fall in our laps. The doctor came in to see 
about the dinner: he had heard of it Saturday 
evening at grandfather’s. The good man looked 
as happy as the rest when he saw how Henry ate, 
and how his eyes brightened. But he couldn’t 
stop to dine with us, as we all entreated—except 
Laura—for his own dinner waited by that time, 
he said; and his nephew was there to eat it with 
him. He must taste the squash and mutton 
though, that Henry found so good; but he would 
not sit; Uncle Harrison, therefore, took some 
into a pie-plate for him, and he ate it standing, 
praising it and laughing about “ those ridiculous 1 
Boyntons.” He says the elder Boynton called 
on him Saturday, to say that he has a long time 
been intending to make up his loss by his failure, 
all the same as if he had made no use whatever 
of the bankrupt act. This had been his plan from 
the beginning. He felt bad about the trouble the 
business had caused him, and so did Mrs. Boyn¬ 
ton and the girls. He hoped he wouldn’t mind 
it, now he was going to make it right; he hoped 
the families would be as sociable as ever after 
this; and his women hoped the same. He wasn’t 


“flush,” he said, just now; but he would pay 
half of the sum, with interest down to this time, 
in cash ; and he would like to pay the rest off by 
his field lying back of the doctor’s. The doctor 
closed with the offer; and had the papers drawn 
up that evening, as he said, laughing, “ lest the 
crows should happen to fly away with his legacy, 
his bride, his nephew, and all his present eclat, 
in which case he foresaw that the new-born favor 
of the Boyntons would fly away without any help 
at all from the crows, or any other evil bird. But 
he must go!” and he hurried away, saying, “ good 
day! good day, all!” as he went through the haU. 

Laura and I have remarked a coldness and 
occasional sarcasm in the Misses Boyntons treats 
ment of Laura, since her engagement to the doc¬ 
tor came out. The tide of prosperity setting in 
in his favor, has affected them, as well as the 
father. They were near carrying Laura off her 
feet yesterday, as we met in coming out of 
church. And the doctor’s little girls, trying so 
hard to keep hold of Laura's retioule or gown, 
if her right hand must be retained in Adaline’s 
all the way out—how charming they found the 
little girls! and what tempting offers of music, 
pictures, dogs and birds in porcelain, they held 
out to them, to induce them to promise that they 
would go and see them to-morrow, and stay all 
the afternoon ! But—“oh! take your hair out of 
my face, Adaline!” said Jane, impatiently push¬ 
ing back the long curls that fell about her face, 
as Adaline bent down for a good-bye kiss. Ada- 
line blushed; I saw that she was angry with the 
child; but she forced a laugh, and patted Jane 
on the shoulder; which caress the girl parried 
by wheeling her shoulder away; and then, to be 
rid of all farther torment, she crossed over to 
Laura’s other side, and clung to her gown as 
Clara already had possession of her left hand. 

But no more of this on this beautiful morning. 
I shall sit here and hem the wedding cravat that 
we purchased at Concord for Henry. It is rich, 
and delicate as pearl; but too light for him, now 
that he will be so pale. His face will need the 
reflection of stronger colors. 

Evening. 

A letter from young Boynton to-day, contain¬ 
ing an offer of “ his hand, his heart, his fortune.” 
He flatters himself that he will be accepted. He 
thinks he saw that my feelings were quite favor¬ 
able to him when he left, no longer than our 
acquaintance had been. It should have been 
protracted; he wished to remain longer at New 
London; but urgent business took him suddenly 
to Lowell on the day after the party. Had he 
been deceiving himself? Do not I feel that he is 
the one for me, even as he feels that I am the 
one for him? He hopes so. He will hope so 
until he hears from me. 
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He gave a postscript, in which, with a most 
bungling attempt at facetiousness, he informs me 
that he has made a great sacrifice to me of a 
whole box of Havannas. He hopes I will think 
as he does, that he deserves something for this. 

If my answer proves favorable, he shall be with 
me on the very next day after its reception, &c. 
Henry and I were sitting alone when it was 
• brought in. I was quite stupefied by it at first, 
and sat holding it open in my hand, without 
speaking, or moving. But, at length, in answer 
to Henry’s inquiring looks, I put the thing into 
his hands. 

“Oh! this is too bad!” he exclaimed, with a 
look of pity, as soon as he found what it was. 

I, on the contrary, although I regretted it un¬ 
speakably, thought it a just punishment of my 
folly. 

I have answered in a few lines; respectfully, 
but decisively showing him that his hope is 
groundless, and must ever be. I hope that this 
will be an end of the matter between us, although 
I am willing that its remembrance abide with my 
conscience forever. 

The doctor called to see Henry this evening, 
accompanied by his nephew, Augustus Cum- 
m ings. He is a fine-looking man, with a noble 
form and gait, a broad, high forehead, and a kind 
voice and manner. He did not speak often; still 
when he left, it was with us as if he were the 
brother of us all. 

How good he is!” said Henry, breaking the 
Bilence that followed their departure. ««I am 
be has come; I am glad he will stay so 

There came a sad, yearning look to his eyes, 
ow he was thinking that he may stay to cora- 
ort and strengthen him in his last hours. He 
as not recurred to the subject of his death; but 
m some things he said to-day of the coming 
autumn, I know that he expects to fall with the 
‘ear. I cannot think of this with any degree of 

W^ D ^ 0n ^ *® e ^ ^ ^6 were no longer ; 

e» I would no longer wish to be. But God 
ows w at is best. If He takes him soon to 1 
for t r enly re8t ’ We ou gbt not to complain; 
When 1 ff° W , that the little 80n S he 11111118 80 °f ten 

Th« V 4 ° ne ’ expre8s the f ® elin g of his heart. 1 
ihe dear one is “weary.” . , 

The 13 th. , 

a . UgastU8 Cummings came this morning with 1 
ride*’ ® a . 8y * goiDg carriage to take Henry out to 1 
riowlv ^ n6t rfde far ’ ^ ™nt i 

very *7 ° Ut 80me time ‘ Th *7 were both . 

Tery ohe * rful alao when th «y 1 

cent p ’ ftD * tb<m 8ht I saw indications of re- 1 

^hes^arAunt ^ 111 ^ l0V ® 8 ** 1 

walks \ Agnes P re P ap es for him; he s 

the house, and evinces a oheerful I i 


t interest in whatever is going on. This gives 
e them all courage, in spite of the languor which 
a so often betrays itself, and the oough that so 
k often interrupts him in speaking; which will not 
let him laugh at all, or sing much above a whis- 
i per. 

The Uth. 

8 I have been with Laura since Monday. There 
, were Buch a multitude of little things and great 
t to be seen to, now that the time draws near when 
' all must be ready! 

> Uncle George will be here at the wedding. 

Augusta is not well. She cannot come; but she 
t earnestly begs that we will go to her, starting 
directly the ceremony iB over; and we have pro¬ 
mised, hoping at the time the invitation was 
accepted, that Henry would be well enough to 
accompany us. This is over now; he does not 
gain at all. On the contrary, I can see that he 
has failed in the few days that I have been away 
from him. He still rides every day with his 
friend; but not far; sometimes not more than a 
mile. Our grand-parents begin to feel alarmed; 
and to talk of his going home—“while he can,” 
they added, after hesitating as if it were too 
painful to be spoken. The doctor, however, 
thinks it best for him to remain here for the 
present; and so do we all. The roads are more 
level, smoother here; and, on that account, he 
oan ride longer in the air; besides, here he has 
Augustus Cummings with him almost constantly, 
reading to him now and then; talking in a strong, 
cheerful way with him of a great variety of things, 
among the rest of the Saviour, his sufferings, his 
glorious work here, and of “the excellent great¬ 
ness” of his character. Henry seemed entranced 
with this theme. His eyes fill with tears; they 
did this evening as they talked; and after a little 
pause, in which his eyes beamed like an angels, 
he said, in loving tones, “the dear, dear Saviour.” 

He turns from me now to Augustus. He loves 
him better than any other human being. In one 
way this relieves me. If I must give him up, it 
will not be so intolerable a grief as if he were to 
! cling to me, and look to me to the last. 

| The 16 th. 

| I am disappointed. Another letter came to-day 
j from Andrew Boynton, in which he presses his 
: suit. The general character of the epistle is 
abjectly humble, although one detects, here and 
there, a kindling, indignation. He seems to think 
that there can be nothing but cigar-Bmoke in the 
way of his acceptance; and accordingly assures 
me, in solemn phrase, that it has vanished from 
his atmosphere to return no more. See then how 
I am plagued by the very cigar-smoke whioh I 
hoped would help me so essentially. I fear I 
shall lose my patience, and let indignation work 
itself into my reply; but I hope not. 
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Henry has been spending the day at the doc¬ 
tor’s ; and, now that he has returned, his friend 
remains with him. We leave them a great deal 
together; for we can see that Henry desires it. 
He talks freely with him, I am convinced, of the 
great change he believes to be near. This none j 
of us could bear with the calmness necessary to j 
promote his own. 

Monday , the 17<A. 

Next Sabbath morning will be the marriage, 
the baptism, and the sacrament. Henry wishes 
to say to the world that he loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and that he will strive to serve him; and 
is not willing that it be deferred until the next 
communion. It is the rule for candidates to 
apply earlier; but Mr. Webster and the church 
are glad to receive him as he asks. They are 
glad to take one so good, so young, so influential 
to their fold; and a great deal affected by the 
circumstances under which he resorts to it. 

The 20 th. 


Henry's heart is not at all on the marriage. 
No; he cannot go to the altar with Laura; his 
friend must attend me. His friend must also 
stand with him at the baptismal font. 

Uncle has come. He seemed greatly shocked 
at the sight of his son. In writing to him, the 
doctor and Laura have reported faithfully their 
impressions of his case; but these have been cha¬ 
racterized more by hope than fear, until within 
the lost week, in which time they have not written. 

Uncle is a lofty, arbitrary man. He has always 
borne himself far above Henry; so that, as Henry 
acknowledged to me soon after I came, he has 
always stood in infinite fear of him. He has 
trembled before him, and felt himself less than 
nothing in comparison with him. On this account 
he has had no pleasure in the prospect of his 
visits; or only such as lay in the hope that, next 
time, he would be more manly and win upon his 
father’s respect and love. Now this has passed. 
The love of a higher than any earthly parent fills 
his heart. With the new love for Him, there 
seems to have arisen an intenser love for us all. 
He is infinitely tender and affectionate toward 
us, and especially toward uncle, since he has let 
it be seen how muoh he suffers. 


Sabbath Evening , Sept. 23 rd. 

The day is over; and I am worn out by it I 
know not how Henry was sustained. 

# °^ten are so many tears shed at a mar¬ 
riage, or a baptism. The pale, glorified look 
awed and overpowered us all; gave new solemnity 
to the rites, new significance to the consecrated 
symbols. 


He does not appear fatigued. He speaks yri 
perfect cheerfulness of the journey we will und, 
take to-morrow; seems to hare not the slight, 
wish to detain or accompany us. Uncle w 


remain with him. Henry tried to dissuade him 
from it; but I saw that he was grateful for his 
want of success. 

Only the doctor and Laura, Augustus and 
myself will go on to Boston; although Uncle 
Harrison and aunt, Mr. Lane and his wife, the 
Websters, and others will accompany us in pri¬ 
vate carriages to Concord. We shall drive there 
all together. Our friends will return home at- 
the same time that we take the cars for Boston. 
Augustus and I are to go with the married couple 
in Uncle Harrison’s barouche; while uncle and 
aunt will follow in the doctor’s chaise. Tom will 
drive over and take the barouche back. 

I am glad at the thought of meeting AnguBta 
and her husband and boy so soon. I am glad 
that uncle will remain with Henry, and that 
Henry is so strong and animated to-night. 

Between all these things, I have the feeling 
that a dark cloud has gone; and that the mor¬ 
row’s sun will shine as it never shone before. 

Saturday, October 6 th. 

That September morning came on bland and 
balmy as a day of June. How blue were the 
hills and mountains around! How dark and. 
rich the woods! The birds sang; the air went 
through the trees, as, already habited for our 
journey, I stood at the door and listened, and 
looked abroad with Henry. How happy was 
Henry in all he saw and heard! With what 
quiet animation he pointed out one beauty after 
another to me. Gradually an expression of great 
sadness stole over his features. 

“I sometimes think it hard to go so soon,” 
said he, after a brief pause, in which tears filled 
his eyes. “The earth is so beautiful! there are 
so many dear ones herel But heaven is better! 
Heaven is better!” he added, with a brightening, 
a beaming glance upward. “It’s the inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away! 
You don’t know, dear Caroline, how my mind 
lingers over these words, ‘ that fadeth not away!’ 

I repeat it myself, as I lie awake through the 
night—‘ the inheritance that fadeth not away— 
that fadeth not away!’ ” 

44 1 wish I were going as soon! for I, too, am 
longing for a home where things do not fade. I 
am sick of the earth!” I spoke passionately; 
for I thought of my parents, of Henry, of all 
the desolations of death, and of the approaching 
frosts and snows; and it really seemed to me 
that I could not live. 

I shall never forget the look of mingled pity 
and upbraiding that Henry fixed on my face. 
“Oh, Caroline, don't say so! It is a glorious 
thing to live. I know of but one thing better 
than to live and do Christ’s work on the earth, 
to suffer and to have faith in suffering. I see it 
so clearly what importance there is in the work 
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that Christ laid out for His followers, that I often of the line. Some of our party were already in 
long, long inexpressibly to stay and labor among the piazza; and a half dozen voices, full of terror 
men. There is so much suffering, Caroline! so exclaimed, “James Bradley!” 
much error and sin I There are so many to be We looked from the window just as he threw 
benefited, to be saved! I think of what C&anning his reins, without speaking, to the ostler, and 
said, ‘one great thought breathed into a man made his way through carriages and men to the 
may regenerate him ;* and long to live, that, as I piazza. His look was full of fear as he glanced 
go here and there, in all the social, all the busi-; from one to another, evidently dreading to speak, 
ness concerns of my life, I may breathe into men One moment it drove the blood back to our hearts 
the great thoughts that shall regenerate them.” ; and we were ready to faint; and then we hurried 
“But /—I live such a poor life! and I shall forward to catch the first word. This was what 
Buffer so much!” we all expected—“Henry Bradshaw—Henry is 

“You, above almost every other one that I dead-” 

know, have the means of a good life—wealth, What a shriek was that from Laura! whatsub- 

a benevolent, earnest temper, and a persuasive dued cries and sobbings were heard through all 
manner. And if you must suffer, Christ, also, : that marriage party! Strong men were pale; 
Buffered. Do as he has instructed you, my Caro- many of them bowed their headB and wept, 
line. Sit not down discotfraged by the way, be- As soon as the doctor could leave Laura, he 
cause directly before you a heavy cross lies in went to the messenger and talked with him in 
your path. Strive not to go round it; for this low tones that we could not understand. 


will take you out of the straight, narrow way; > “Hemorrhage,” said he, in reply to the looks 
but go bravely on, thinking of Him who bore so that appealed to him, when he came back to us. 
much heavier burdens. Lift the cross, go on “I think from what James says that I couldn’t 
with it, and soon you will see lying a little be- have saved him if I had been there,” said the 
yond the bright crown of Christian triumph. The doctor to Laura, as he again took her to him. 
cross and the crown,” added he, after looking out “Dr. Sprague was with him in less than five 
a moment at the carriages that were approaching minutes after he was attacked; and in a case like 
the house, “remember, Caroline, the cross and this he would do all that any one could.” 
t e crown were united in Christ; they can never This was good to hear. It seemed to relieve 
e sundered in us his followers.” the doctor of a heavy burden. 

^ It was the time appointed for the wedding “Now let us go back,” said Laura, drawing 


party to meet here. It was only a few minutes ; herself up, and still speaking in sobbing breaths, 
a ter the first appeared, before we were all ready The large crowd attracted about the hotel by 
to enter the carriages. j the melancholy circumstances, fell back in silence, 

ncle George was courtly and attentive. Henry, and lifted their hats as if it were a funeral train 
c eerful and affectionate, accompanied us to the filing away before them. 

gate, shook hands with us all, kissed Laura, who Oh, the long, long way back! the changed face 
a tears in her eyes, and seemed loth to let his of the sky and the earth! the mocking brightness 
and go; but Uncle George said some lively thing of the sun, and song of the birds! for we could 
an^ hurried us to the carriage. only think of the closed eyes, the deaf ears that 

Good-bye, my friend,” said Henry, again to so often had looked and listened with us, but 
ugustus Cummings, as we were taking the last could look and listen no more. I longed for the 
00 at him before starting. “Good-bye, girls; sky to be darkened, and for the cold tempest 
goot-bye aU.” He waived his hand; those in the beating on my burning head, 
carriages waived theirs; Laura and I sent back In the midst of these gloomy feelings, Augustns 


kisses; and then 


we rode on, leaving him and \ said mildly and without looking at i 


nc e standing arm-in-arm looking after us. ;j great comfort that he was so good, so willing to 
e heard laughter and merry voices in the j go.” I did not reply; but I felt the truth of what 
Bione] Carria8eS ’ l0Dg bef ° re the 8adness occa-1 he said. I went on thinking of his goodness, of 
bo tlT ^ * be P ar ^ n 6 was lifted from our hearts, his willingness, of his happy entrance upon the 
^ a we felt inclination to talk and look around inheritance that fadeth not away, and a calmness 
w : came over me, a coolness; the distressing tension 

leave < ** a0< *’ and were * n m i^ st of our was gone from brain and limb; and I settled back 
ri n l lDgs ’. an< ^» already the long line of car- among the cushions in peace. 

e l° n ging to the return-party, together: Not one tear, not one sob from Uncle George 


takings ; and, already the long line of < 


with^h eb>D ^ n ® to return-party, together Not one tear, not one sob from Uncle George 
cars C C ° ac k was to convey us to the ; and our grand- parents, as they stood and looked 

wben WaS r^ raWn ^ ^ e ^ 0re American House, with us on the beautitul face of the dead ; but 
Wth* a °^ 0n and a horse reeking their paleness, their weak voices and faltering 

sweat and foam, dashed up on the outside steps, their compressed lips and heavy breathing 
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evinced the struggles they were making for each j 
other’s sake, and for ours. j 

Poor Laura seemed as if it were more than j 
she could bear. She flung her arms around the j 
corpse, kissed the wax-like forehead; and imme- j 
diately, shocked by the cold rigidity, flung her- j 
self into my arms with renewed sobbings. j 

“Oh, Caroline! Caroline!” said she, fixing j 
agonized, beseeching looks on my face. j 

Strength from heaven went through me as I 
met that look, and felt her clinging to me, as if 
for comfort in her overwhelming despair. I put ; 
her hair back from her face, kissed her, and said, j 
looking gently into her upturned face, “do you 
know, Laura, dear, did he tell you what beautiful ] 
words kept passing through his mind, in the day ! 
and in the night, giving him comfort?” j 

“What were they?” she asked, with interest. < 
“The inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and j 
that fadeth not away—that fadeth not away, 
Laura!” 

“That is it! they are the words!” exclaimed 
grandmother, with glad tones; but now with tears 
streaming down her cheeks. “I couldn’t recol¬ 
lect just what passage it was,” added she, looking 
around on us all. “ I only knew that they were 
Taul’s words; and longed to remember them. He 
was looking so happy! it was just before the 
breath left him; and he kept murmuring some¬ 
thing in a beautiful voice; it sounded so glad 
and happy! I put my ear down, and he was saying 
the words that you repeated. Caroline—and at 
last he kept repeating, ‘ that fadeth not away— 
that fadeth not away,’ until he was gone*” 


Laura listened, looking from grandmother to 
me; she repeated the words after us, and the 
bitter agony passed. 

The doctor put out his hand to lead her away. 
She went, calmly reflecting on what she had just 
heard; and, as the rest of us turned to follow 
them, I met in Augustus a look as if he too were 
grateful to me for the words of comfort 

The funeral services were held in the church, 
in consideration of the large multitude who would 
wish to be present. The pulpit was draped with 
black cloth, the heavy folds of which fell until 
they reached the pall, throwing into exquisite 
relief a small vase of the delicate white flowers 
and beautiful leaves of the low garden spiraea, 
which stood on the coffin. 

Dear Henry’s last well-beloved words mingled 
in the anthem. There were faltering voices in 
the choir, at first, but, strengthened by the noble 
strains they sung, full of feeling for the living and 
for the dead, the notes rose clear and triumphant; 
and it was as if angelic voices, and Henry’s among 
them, were assuring us anew of the inheritance 
that fadeth not away; so that we wept for him 
no longer. 

Mr. Webster chose the same words as the start¬ 
ing-point of his remarks. He did not say much. 
He said, when he began that he could not; for he 
felt “as if a son, an own son lay there,” pointing 
down to the coffin. 

The house was filled; and they all wept, old 
and young; they all followed him to the grave, 
as if each one of that vast crowd had lost in him 
; a brother, or a son. 


WINTER HOURS. 

BY H. W. PAYSON. 


*Tis twilight—and another day 
Of Winter’s reign has pass’d away; 

The sun has sunk in calmness down, 

’Mid clouds that darkly on him frown. 

The hollow wind without we hear; 

The skies presaging storms are near; 
Masses of snow the ground conceal, 

Which yield beneath the Bhining steel. 

But eve comes on—replenish quick ’* 

The ample stove with many a stick, 

And gather round the lights again. 

With book or work or ready pen. 

Or we will ohat rehearsing o’er 

Some extracts drawn from memory’s store; 

And many a merry laugh shall sound, 

As each one takes his turn around, 


Or we will read, and silence all 
To calm attention, great and small; 
And many a new idea we’ll get 
Of what has been and may be yet. 

Much has been sung in every age. 

By simple bard and even sage, 

Of Winter’s drear and hoary mien, 

A hungry fellow rough and lean; 

But though he takes some joys away, 
And comes with aspect stern and grey. 
He yields us many a pleasure too, 

And many a gem to friendship true. 

And hope lights up as hours pass on, 
That soon his errand will be done, 

And he reluctant go once more, 

Cancer and Capricornus o’er. 
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THE FIRST BABY. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


My old schoolmate, Mary Thornley, had been 
married nearly two years, when I made my first 
call on her in her capacity of a mother. 

“Did you ever see such a darling?” she cried, 
tossing the infant up and down in her arms. 
“There, baby, that’s ma’s old friend, Jane. She 
knows you already, I declare,” cried the delighted 
parent, as it smiled at a bright ring, which I held 
Bp to it. “You never saw such a quick child. 
She follows me with her eyes all about the room. 
Notice what pretty little feet she has: the darling 
footsy-tootsies,” and taking both feet in one hand, 
the mother fondly kissed them. 

“It certainly is very pretty,” said I, trying to 
be polite, though I could not see that the infant 
was more beautiful than a dozen others I had 
seen. “It has your eyes exactly, Mary.” 

“Yes, and da-da’s mouth and chin,” said my 
friend, apostrophizing the child, “hasn’t it, pre¬ 
cious?” And she almost smothered it with 
kisses. 

As I walked slowly homeward, I said to myself. 

I wonder if, when I marry, I shall ever be so 
foolish. Mary used to be a sensible girl.” 

In a fortnight I called on my friend again. 
“How baby grows,” she said. “Don’t you 
® oe it? I never knew a child to grow so fast. 
Grandma says its the healthiest infant she ever 
knew.” 

To me it seemed that the babe had not grown 
“ inch; and * to av °id a contradiction, I changed 
e theme. But, in a moment, the doting mother 
was back to her infant again. 

I do believe its beginning to cut its teeth,” 
abe said, putting her finger into the little one’s 
Mout “Just feel ho.w hard the gum is there, 
“rely that’s a tooth coming through. Grand¬ 
mother will be here to-day, and I’ll ask her if it 
wn’t so.” 

I laughed, as I replied, 

“I am entirely ignorant,” I eaid, “of such 
patten; bnt yonr child really seems a very fine 


view, she finished by almost devouring it with 
kisses. 


‘ f s ; "orybody says that. Pretty, pretty 
r. And she tossed it op and down, till I 
. V* 10 cllild w<mld b « shaken to pieces: 

miehn Uttle , Creatur0 8eemed t0 '*ke the process 
UuJ*' . * ls ifc CTOwin g at its mother? It’s 
Z ,Dg ’ 18 it? Tiny, niny little dear: what a 
«*eet precious it is ” And, as at the last inter¬ 


When I next called, baby was still further 
advanced. 

“Only think,” said my friend, when I had 
made my way to the nursery, where she now 
kept herself from morning till night, “baby 
begins to eat. I gave it a piece of meat to-day: 
a bit of real broiled beefsteak.” 

“What,” said I, in my ignorance, for this did 
look wonderful, “the child eating beefsteak 
already ?” 

“Oh!” laughed my friend, seeing my mistake, 
“what a sad dunce you are, Jane! But wait till 
you have babies of your own. She says you eat 
beefsteak, darling,” added the proud mother, 
addressing the infant, “when you only suck the 
juice. You don’t want to choke yourself, do 
you, baby? Eat a beefsteak! It’s funny, baby, 
isn’t it?” And again she laughed, laughing all 
the more because the child, sympathetically, 
crowed in return. 

It was not many weeks before the long-expected 
teeth really made their appearance. 

“Jane, Jane, baby has three teeth,” triumph¬ 
antly cried the mother, as I entered the nursery. 
“Three teeth, and he’s only three months old: 
did you ever hear of the like?” 

I confessed that I had not. The whole thing, 
in fact, was out of my range of knowledge. I 
knew all about Dante in the original, and a dozen 
other fine lady accomplishments; but nothing 
about babies teething. 

“Just look at the little pearls,” exclaimed my 
friend, as she opened the child’s mouth, “ain’t 
they beautiful? You never saw anything so 
pretty, confess that you didn’t. Precious dar¬ 
ling,” continued the mother, rapturously, hug¬ 
ging and kissing the child, “it is worth its weight 
in gold.” 

But the crowning miracle of all was when 
“baby” began to walk. Its learning to creep 
had been duly heralded to me. So also had its 
being able to stand alone, though this meant, I 
found, standing with the support of a chair. But 
when it really walked alone, the important fact 
was announced to me, in a note, for my friend 
could not wait till I called. Of course I lost no 
time in hastening to Mary. 

“Stand there,” she said to me, in an exulting 
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BY A GRAY E.—T 0 


voice. “No, stoop, I mean: how can you be so 
stupid?” And, as I obeyed, she took her station 
about a yard off, holding the little fellow by either 
arm. “ Now, see him,” she cried, as he toddled 
toward me, and finally succeeded in gaining my 
arms, though, once or twice, I fancied he would 
fall, a contingency from which he was protected, 
however, by his mother holding her hands on 
either side of him, an inch or two off. “There, 
did you ever see anything so extraordinary? 
He’s not a year old* either.” 

By this time I began to be considerably in¬ 
terested in “baby” myself. He had learned to 
know me, and would begin to crow whenever I 
entered the nursery; and I was, therefore, almost 


as delighted as my friend, when, for the first 
time, he pronounced my name. 

“Djane,” he said, “Djane!” 

His mother almost devoured him with kisses, 
in return for this wonderful triumph of the vocal 
organs; and when she had finished, I, in turn, 
smothered him with caresses. 

I never, after that, smiled, even to myself, at 
the extravagance of my friend’s affection for her 
baby. The little love had twined himself around 
my own heart-strings. How could I? 

And now that I am a mother myself I feel less 
inclination still to laugh, as others may do, over 
that mystery of mysteries, a mother’s love for 
her infant. 


/ 


BY A GRAVE. 


BY D.ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Rest thee—the world was cold 
And chilling to thy heart, 

And thou hast never told 
Even the smallest part 
Of all thy suffering. Meek, 

Aud sensitive, thy spirit shrunk 
The cruel wrongs to speak— 

The bitterness thy pure soul drunk. 

Fate was not kind to thee— 

She wove no flowery wreath 
Of brilliant dyes, to be 

Along thy Life’s brief path. 

Wafting their odors sweet, 

And breathing whispers soft and low, 
Tempting thy weary feet 
Where streams of song and beauty flow! 

There were no tones of love 
Thrilling the heart’s deep cell, 

Like music from above, 

Cherished and prized so well! 

There were no tender eyes, 

Telling what tongue might never speak, 
Gleaming, as in the skies, 

Glimmer the gold stars, pure and meek! 


There were no arms to fold 
Fondly the drooping form, 

That shivering and cold. 

Longed for a haven warm; 

No yearning breast to bow 

Thy throbbing, aching head upon, 

Nor voice to whisper low. 

Breathing of peace when hope had gone? 

Lonely thy brief days past— 

Clouds o’er the rising sun 
Their shadows darkly cast, 

Shutting out, one by one, 

The oheering rays, till all 
Had faded: and the fair young flowers 
That should have bloomed to fill 
With golden light thy morning hours, 

Lay withered, cold and chill! 

But thou hast found a home 
Where sunbeams ever play. 

And frowning clouds ne’er come 
To quench the light of day; 

Where fadeless wreaths shall wind 
About thy fair, transparent brow, 

And from this ransomed soul 

The song of praise shall sweetly flow! 
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BY BDITH TIBI. 


If God ordain it best that shadows ever 

Shroud thee through life, in solitude and night, 


I pray thee, win, by toil and bold endeavor, 
The glorious privilege to die in light. 
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THE SUGAR PARTY. 


BY J. T. TROWBRI 


Suoar parties, in the town of C-, have from 

time immemorial been accounted famous affairs, 
no quiltings, merry-makings, or “bees” of any 
larky Pti ° n abIe 40 a PP roa ch them in popu- 

The reason of this may be, that the season in 
which the genuine sugar party flourishes, is that 
particular season when the country is apt to be 
afflicted with a scarcity of all other kinds of 
entertainment. 

In summer, there are soft twilight hours, ver- 
®>nt fields, and silent groves, which invite young 
Hearts to sweet communion, or to solitary medi¬ 
tation, m less sweet, by the light of the “silver 
noon. In antnmn, fruits abound, and when 
panog-bces” are not instituted, the adventurous 
corn « f e „ elrange de,ight in Peking through 

racoon k 8 ’ 00811 ’’’"‘“P 8 “ d P 0 ™. “>« wild 

wcoon keeping „ p the ardnons sport till deep 

„L , r tODm Dight Eve “ «» winter, 
rich- Z ,' °- IS ? r ° Wnetl W ‘ lh P leasure8 rft re and 
tho lad's ana i° ° gamtS 0f ercat f a™-houses, 
h»„;: d “ 8Sea aS8emblet ° “chase the flowing j 
mg feeV '" “ 8et " P ” » ld -f-hioned 
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I distant apprehension of trouble from infringement 
< of society’s patent rights! 

But, as is usually the case, the elderly people 
have their sugar parties by themselves; and the 
youths and maidens enjoy their own, uninter- 
J r . upt ' db7 “ "amed folks.” Thus, for example, 
the Nelbies, senior, gave a party to all the fathers 

and mothers of families in the town of C_, at 

the time of the earliest “run” of sap, last season: 
and a couple of weeks later, when another grand 
thaw sent the transparent blood of the maple 
circulating through torpid trunks and limbs, the 
Selbies, junior, with the permission of the “old 
people,” made preparations, and sent out invi¬ 
tations, for their sugar party, which everybody 
| anticipated would be a grand affair. 

Certainly, Eliva Nelby and her brothers Samuel 
and Nicholas, spared no “pains or expense” to 
meet the anticipations of the public. Sam hud 
personally attended to the boiling of the sap, in 
its later stages, and used his utmost skill and care 
: | n kee P in g it free from impurities, and in reducing 
it to syrup of the proper consistency, without 
scorching. Then Eliva herself had scoured the 
bright copper kettle in which this delectable 
preparation was to be placed over the sugar- 
making slow fire in the kitchen, in time to have 
it “feather,” as soon as the guests should be 
ready for the grand sweetening. 

Meanwhile, Nicholas had busied himself in 
filling a large tub with the purest snow which 
could be found in the woods, and in hollow places, 
protected from the sun; and he had deposited the 
cooling treasure in the shed, covering it with 
cakes of ice, brought from a dismal ravine on 
the northerly side of Kellogg’s Mount. 

Moreover, the plotting Eliva, anxious to have 
the old folks out of the way, had planned on 
engagement for them at a married people’s sugar 
party, over the river; and now everything was 
arranged exactly as she desired. 

? And Eli ™ was very happy, until about three 
o’clock on the important day. About that time 
an incident occurred which threw her into the 
utmost confusion. Eliva wished the sugar party 
had never been thought of! 

To explain the reason of this: Eliva Nelby 
was a young lady of lofty pride. Not only did 
she account herself the belle of the town of 
C , but, having twice or thrice visited rela¬ 
tives residing in Philadelphia, she had become 
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ambitious of fashionable manners, and prided 
herself on her knowledge of the beau monde. Her 
proper sphere, she felt convinced, was accom¬ 
plished society; but believing in the necessity of 
imitating the Romans in their own domains, she 
tolerated country people, and condescended to 
patronize the simplicity of their manners when 
in their midst. 

And Eliva could enjoy herself with her rural 
friends exceedingly well too; and she anticipated ; 
as much pleasure as anybody from the proposed 
sugar party. But at just three o’clock—how in¬ 
expressibly provoking!—the arrival of an unex¬ 
pected visitor produced the effect at which I have 
already hinted. 

That visitor was her Cousin Lawrence, from 
the city—her rich, handsome, accomplished, de¬ 
sirable cousin, who had come to spend a week 
with his country relatives in sugar time! 

At any other time Eliva would have been de¬ 
lighted with the high honor which she had so 
long desired in vain. At no other time could 
Bhe have been so utterly dismayed! Although, 
after she had hastily changed her dress to meet 
him, the young gentleman greeted her with easy 
familiarity, she thought it was only because he 
happened to be partial to her; and firmly be¬ 
lieving him to be the slave to etiquette, that she 
so much admired, she shuddered at the thought 
of his disgust should he witness the “vulgarity” 
of the country people, with whom Bhe would be 
obliged to associate that night! 

After Lawrence had been introduced into the 
“bestroom,” Eliva, all flushed and flurried with 
excitement, poured the turbulent fears into the 
stupid ear of the stoical Sara. 

“What will he say—when the folks come?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Say ‘how d’ye do,* of course,” replied the 
unfeeling Samuel. 

“ But—everything will appear odd to him! He 
will think he is among barbarians! He will be 
disgusted with them, and us too, for associating 
with them.” 

“ What’ll he be disgusted for? Just as if our 
kind of folks ain’t as good as his, any day!” 

“But you don’t understand!” whispered the 
perplexed young lady. “He is used to good 
society—and the young folks here are so rude 
and uncouth-” 

“ If you call living and hearty * rude and uri- : 
couth,’ he’ll find us up and striving!” exclaimed 
Sam. “We’ll have as good a time as he can 
read about, or my sheep are all goats.” 

“How can you talk sol” demanded Eliva, pas¬ 
sionately. “Lawrence will think it insulting to 
introduce him into such rude company; and he 
will leave us in the morning in disgust.” 

“ Let him! if he’s a stuck-up chap like that 1” 


muttered the cruel Samuel. “It’s my opinion 
this isn’t any place for him. He’ll spot his 
shiny boots. But if he wouldn’t like to see the 
folks,” Sam added, pityingEliva’s distress, “why 
he needn’t, you know. Let him go to bed. I 
say, Cousin Lawrence,” he cried, as the young 
man made his appearance—“ we’re going to 

have a little sort of a dig here to-night-” 

“A sugar party,” said Eliva, blushing at the 
“vulgarity” of her brother’s phrase; “a sugar 
party, for the entertainment of some boys and 
girls that we have to be civil to—living in the 
same town-” 

“ Good-hearted, jolly fellows, and nice girls as 
you can find!” added Samuel. “ But perhaps 
you wouldn’t fancy visiting with them. *Liva 
was saying, you ain’t used to such, and it would 
be kind o’ like letting yourself down to make one 
of our party.” 

“ Oh! Iam sure Cousin Lawrence would laugn 
at our country—friends,” stammered Eliva, cifta- 
son with confusion. “ Their manners are so odd 

—they are so rude-” 

“ I beg that you will make no apologies,” in¬ 
terrupted the young man, who was too much of 
a gentleman in his feelings not to be pained by 
his fair cousin’s embarrassment. “ Nothing will 
please me better than to meet these people; and 
I assure you I shall be able to make all allow¬ 
ance for what may appear to me singular in their 
manners. A sugar party! I shall be delighted! 

This frank declaration should have reassured 
Eliva. On the contrary, it increased her per¬ 
plexity. She feared that her city cousin would 
| rank her with her country associates, and chari- 
j tably overlook the simplicity of her manners. 
But she could think of no alternative but to get 
through with the odious party as soon as pos¬ 
sible, assuming a patronizing air toward her old 
friends, in order not to lower herself in her 
cousin’s estimation. 

While Eliva’s mind was in this confused state, 
Helen 3now, who had previously promised to 
come over in the afternoon and assist her in her 
preparations for the party, made her appearance, 
tripping along the door-yard path. Lawrence 
enjoyed a glimpse at the rustic beauty—for such 
| she was—and felt considerably hurt that Eliva 
| did not bring her at once into the setting-room 
and introduce her. But Eliva, who thought a 
formal introduction of her fine cousin to little 
Helen Snow would be absurd, did nothing of the 
sort. She kept Helen in the kitchen; and although 
the latter had occasion to pass through the sit¬ 
ting-room, her friend scarcely deigned to notice 
her in her cousin’s presence. 

I said Lawrence felt hurt. No wonder. Picture 
to yourself a plump little creature, with a charm¬ 
ing figure, azure eyes of crystal clearness, fair 
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h&ir, falling m curls around her nock, checks rosy 
red, and lips of tempting ripeness; also imagine 
these charms adorned by the most simple and 
tasteful style of dress, without a single jewel, 
except a - dimjnutive gold pin that fastened a 
jfretty neck-ribbon—and you have a faint idea 
of the exhilarating freshness of Helen Snow! 
To a mind like that of Lawrence Gray, such 
simple beauty is like a volume of true poetry, 
drawn from the pure and cooling wells of nature. 

But Lawrence was a man of infinite tact; and 
more than half suspecting Eiiva’s motives, he 
made his way into the kitchen, to her unutterable 
dismay. There sat Helen, paring apples for pies; 
not for the party, but for Lawrence Gray—Eliva 
being anxious that there should be something in 
the house “fit for him to eat.” 

The young man apologized; said he did not 
Kke being left alone; and wished to be consi¬ 
dered one of the family. He desired to make 
hindself useful too; and before Eliva could 
realize the extent of his unheard of audacity, he : 
was helping Helen with the apples! Then he 
began to talk to the latter in the most polite and 
agreeable manner; and Eliva was shocked to hear 
her answer him plainly and unaffectedly as if he 
had been nobody but a mere country acquaint¬ 
ance. And afterward, when Lawrence was gone 
. ® eo the 8D « a r Wsh with Nicholas, his cousin 
oo occasion to reprove her inexperienced friend 
^ using such freedom with a city gentleman, j 
assuring her that he would make fun of every ; 
“‘ng she had said. 

Helen opened her bine eyes. Then she shook 
er curls . smiling cheerfully. ; 

“I don’t believe Mat,” she said. “If he is a < 
g ntleman he wouldn't mnke fun of anybody, ' ■ 
.:“ . War ' 1 am 8ure ' Perhaps he thinks me ( 
tuple but I suppose he will exouse it; for he i 

Min.* 9 * P ?.° Ple ' n country are different from I 
mose in the city.” 
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iy their soles! How small were the pretensions to 
le fashion displayed by any of their gnests! What 
id : must Lawrence Gray think of all these things? 
1, Eliva didn’t know. She could only imagine. She 
a | shuddered to contemplate the scene. At one 
ia time she had no idea she would have the forti- 
! tude to go through with it. She was afraid she 
h might die! 

r > But Lawrence seemed to like it. He talked 
i. : with the young farmers about agricultural affairs 
d | until they had gained confidence, finding that 
e | on certain subjects they could teach him. He 
e | chatted with the girls, and found out what books 
; | they had read and what they liked; then passing 
i ; to gayer matters, jested abont coming into the 
i : country to settle down among them. 

Besides, Lawrence was deeply concerned in the 
t fate of the sugar. Every few minutes he would 
- escape into the kitchen to see bow it was getting 
s along. Perhaps it was because Helen Snow was 

I : watching the slowly boiling syrup, the golden 
s froth of which filled the shining copper kettle; 

I I or it might have been the golden froth itself that 
I called him thither. I do not know which. He 
■ certainly talked gaily with Helen; but at the same 

time he tasted the luxurious liquid, by dropping 
a little from a ladle upon a pan of snow. 

Lawrence also was much interested in the ex¬ 
periment of ascertaining when the sugar was 
done sufficiently to grain. Helen taught it to 
; him. It is this: Make a little hoop or bow of 
a splinter, or a straw which you may pluck from 
the broom, and plunge it into the boiling sugar 
in such a way as to have a heavy film adhere to 
it; then blow through the hoop, and if the dross 
of sugar flies away, white and light like a feather 
—why the syrup has been over the fire long 
: enough, and all you have to do is to cool it, and 
stir it to make it grain. Helen also explained 
to her new acquaintance that, as soon as the 
maple trees begin to bud, the sap becomes use¬ 
less for sugar. You may boil it and boil it till 

I you burn it up; but it will not grain. This ap¬ 
pears to be a provision of nature. 

At length the sugar “feathered;” then the 
kettle was removed from the fire, and all things 
made ready for the feast. Nicholas’ tub of snow 
was in demand. Basins and pans were filled; 
and the snow covered and deeply streaked with 
sugar which had been poured upon it, was passed 
around to the company. Boys and girls ate from 
the same dishes, delighted; drawing the hard wax 
out of the snow and quarreling for it playfully. 
Some, however, took their sugar in saucers, and 
cooled it by stirring to make it grain. The 
kitchen was the scene of this “sugaring-off;” 
and the most perfect happiness prevailed. 

With one exception. Eliva did not like to see 
Lawrence drawing wax with Helen, in a oorner 
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by themselves. Having tried in vain to separate 
them, she gave up in despair, and was only mise¬ 
rable. Yet she would not acknowledge, even to 
herself, that Helen was anything but a silly goose, 
and that Lawrence was not “ making fun” of her. 

Was it possible that her cousin enjoyed himself 
as well as he pretended to? Was it genuine good¬ 
nature which caused him to appear so highly 
aroused, when Jane Fairfield and Lizzie Wyman 
became engaged in a sweet combat, and fought 
each other with ropes of wax ? Eliva felt more 
like crying with vexation I 

At length, after a few games had been played, j 
and the company had danced a little to Edward ! 
Jones’ playing the flute; after the guests had ; 
feasted on sugar, and exhausted all the inven-j 
tions of mirth; the party broke up and the young 
people began to take their leave. 

Eliva was congratulating herself with the re¬ 
flection that it was all over, and that Lawrence 
would never see one of the “vulgar, odious com¬ 
pany” again, when, to her infinite astonishment 
and vexation, her cousin whispered in her ear 
that he hnd engaged to walk home with Helen! 

How blind is pride! Eliva saw in this arrange¬ 
ment only the vanity of Helen and the mischievous 
nature of her cousin! She would not believe that 
he had any better motive than to amuse himself 
with the effect of his flattery! And although she 
was a little astonished that he did not “make 
fun” of her on his return, she would not chango. 

Even on the following day, when Lawrence 
called on Miss Snow, Eliva silently accused him 
of malice. How could she think of anything else 
as long as it was her settled conviction that, 
could he forget that she ever associated with 
such people, he would adore her; and her hope 
that she should some day become Mrs. Lawrence 
Gray, and occupy his house in the city? 


But disenchantment oame. It was during the 
following autumn. Lawrence, having visited 

C_ during the summer, was at his uncle’s 

house again. Eliva was flattering herself that 
she was “certain of him.” 

“Coz,” said he, sitting down by her side, 
“I’ve Borne thought of changing my way of 
living. I think I have lived the dreary life of a 
bachelor long enough.” 

Eliva cast down her eyes discreetly. 

“ I hope you will make a good choice,” she 
murmured. 

“ I think I hare.” 

Lawrence looked her full in the face. She 
turned away modestly. 

“Ever since I have known anything of the 
world,” he continued, “ I have believed that the 
man is less liable to be deceived, who takes his 
wife from a country-home, than he who marries 
; one city born and bred.” 

“ Oh! Perhaps you are right!” sighed Eliva. 

««And I have chosen accordingly. I have come 
here for a wife-” 

“ Here!” exclaimed Eliva, affecting to be sur¬ 
prised. 

«* Yes—here, to the town of C-; and I have 

chosen—H elen Snow!” 

Had her cousin deolared an intention to select 
a consort from a tribe of Esquimaux, Eliva could 
; scarcely have been more surprised. So utterly 
unable was she to realize the startling truth, that 

I it is generally thought she never believed her 
cousin to be in earnest, until his marriage with 
Helen actually took place, a few days ago; and 
even now, in her inability to understand how such 
things can be, she more than half believes that 
! thero was some sort of enchantment used on the 
night of her last—her fatal—but never- to-be-for- 
I gotten SUQAR PARTY! 


AH! IS IT SWEET TO TELL ME. 

BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Ah! is it sweet to tell me, 

Or worth my while to keep 
A secret only whispered 
In vagaries of sleep? 

Yet tell to me the treasure, 

I’ll prize it for thy sake, 

And love mo still when dreaming, 
But talk as one awake. 

The love you fondly whisper 
When waking to mine ear, 
Though only felt when dreaming, 
Is ever held most dear; 


One may deceive when waking. 
Be other than he seems, 

But slumber knows no falsehood, 
The heart is true in dreams. 

But talk no more of dreaming, 

Of hopes that falsely shine, 
With all its deep devotion, 

My heart responds to thine; 
Then tell the blissful secret, 

I’ll keep it for thy sake, 

And love me still when dreaming, 
But talk as one awake. 
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FROM THE DANISH OF HANS ANDERSEN. 


“Each time that a good child dies, an angel 
of God comes down to earth, takes the dead child 
in his arms, spreads abroad his large snow-white 
wings, flies forth over all those places which the 
child had loved, and plucks a whole handful of 
flowers, which he bears upward with him to the 
hrone of God, that they may bloom there in yet 
greater loveliness than they had ever blossomed 
on earth. The good God folds all these flowers 
to His bosom, but upon the flower which He 
loveth best, He breathes a kiss, and then a voice 5 
18 given to it, and it can join in the song of uni¬ 
versal blessedness.” 

Lo, all this did an angel of God relate, whilst 
e bore a little child to heaven; and the child 
heard as if in a dream, and the angel winged his 
flight over those spots in the child’s home where 
e little one had been wont to play, and they 
passed through gardens which were filled with 
glorious flowers. 

“Which of all these shall we take with us, and 
Plant m heaven?” asked the angel. 

°V, here 8t00d in the garden a lender and 

tiful rose-tree, but a wicked hand had broken 
*, 8 E ! that it8 bou g ha around it with- 
’ ° agh laden * ith lar S e half unfolded buds. 
taU -7 ?? r r ° 8e ' tree! ” 8aid child; “let us 
i with us, that it may bloom above there in 
tne presence of God.” 

thf l angd t00k the r08e 'tree, and kissed 
and T V^° aU8e ° f the WOTds ifc had 8 P° k en; 
then t)in i W l e On0 hAlf 0pen<5d his e J 08 * They 
grew in th* 8 ° m ° ° f the gorgeoua fl °wers which ' 

“ d wild heart’s-oase. 
obnrl l" W<1 have flowers! " exclaimed the 
„ 0 , the ( “ ngel how 0d his head; hot he 
God. It « J8t . h ' S 10 ward the throne of 
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Sowor-pot, and a T* br °^ n fragments of » 
f »lten out of t ' U “ P ° f earth which had 
the withered 1 ^\ <U,d waa <m,y held together by i 
ots of a wild flower, whioh had I 


been thrown out into the srreet because it was 
considered utterly worthless. 

“We will take this with us,” said the angel; 
“and I will tell thee why, as we soar upward 
together to the throne of God.” 

So they resumed their flight, and the angel 
thus related his story:— 1 

“Down in that narrow street, in the lowest 
[cellar, there once dwelt a poor, sick boy; from 
his very infancy he was almost bed ridden. On 
his best days he could take two or three turns 
on crutches across his little chamber, and that 
was all he could do. On a few days in summer, 
the beams of the sun used to penetrate for half 
an hour to the floor of the cellar; and when the 
poor boy sat there, and let the warm sun shine 
upon him, and looked at the bright red blood 
flowing through his delicate fingers, as he held 
them before his face, then it was said of him, ‘he 
has been out to-day.* A neighbor’s son used 
always to bring him one of the young boughs of 
the beech tree, when it was first buddiDg into 
life, and this was all he knew of the woods in 
their beauteous clothing of spring verdure. Then 
would he place this bough above his head, and 
dream that he was under the beech trees, where 
the sun was shining, and the birds were singing. 
On one spring day, the neighbor’* Bon also 
brought him some wild flowers, and among these 
there happened to be one which had retained 
its root, and for this reason it was placed in a 
: flower-pot and laid upon the window-sill quite 
close to the bed. And the flower was planted by 
a fortunate hand, and it grew and sent forth new 
shoots, and bore flowers every year; it was the 
sick boy’s most precious flower-garden—his little 
treasure here on earth—he watered it, and cher¬ 
ished it, and took care that the very last sunbeam 
which glided through the lowly window, should 
shine upon its blossoms. And these flowers were 
interwoven even in his dreams—for him they 
bloomed, for him they shed around their frag¬ 
rance and rejoiced the eye with their beauty; 
and when the Lord called him hence, he tnrned, 
even in death, toward his cherished plant. He 
has now been a year with God, a year has the 
flower stood forgotten in the window, and now 
it is withered, therefore has it been thrown out 
with the rubbish into the street. And this is the 
flower, the poor withered flower which we have 
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added to our nosegay, for this flower has im-, 
parted more joy than the rarest and brightest 
blossom whioh ever bloomed in the garden of a 
queen.” 

“But how comest thou to know all this ?” asked 
the child whom the angel was bearing with him 
to heaven. 

“I know it,” replied the angel, “for I was 
myself the little sick boy who went upon crutches. 
I know my flower well.” 

And now the child altogether unclosed his eyes, 
and gazed into the bright glorious countenance 
of the angel, and at the same moment they found 
themselves in the Paradise of God, where joy and 
blossedness forever dwell. 

And God folded the dead child to His heart, 


and he received wings like the other angel, and 
flew hand-in-hand with him. And all the flowers 
also God folded to His heart, but upon the poor 
withered wild flower He breathed a kiss, and a 
voice was given to it, and it sang together with 
all the angels which encircled the throne of God; 
some very nigh unto His presence, others encom¬ 
passing these in ever widening circles, until they 
reached into Infinity itself, but all alike were 
happy. And they all sang with one voice, little 
and great; the good, blessed child, and the poor 
wild flower, which had lain withered and cast out 
among the sweepings, and under the rubbish of 
the flitting day, in the midst of the dark, narrow 
street. 
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THE PRISONER’S 


BY HRNRY J. V 


FarrenED, in gloomy cell, he lies 
A feeble man and old; 

No friend is there to close his eyes, 

Or wipe the death-dews cold. 

Say, for what dark, revolting deed 
Thus is he chained, in sorest need? 

What theft of life or gold? 

The vilest murd’rer sure might be 
In such an hour from fetters free! 

And yet for no dark deed of blood 
In that damp cell he lies: 

The Austrian tyrant he withstood, 

And ’tis for this he dies! 

When Hung’ry rose, with sword of fire, 
She called on son, Bhe called on sire, 
With shout that shook the skies! 

He drew his blade, that old man brave 
And found—a dungeon and a grave! 

“Alas!” he cries, “my hour is near, 
Fainter my pulses grow: 

And yet not e'en the priest is here 
To shrive me ere I go.” 

He closed his eyes, and sore opprest, 

His wan handB folded on his breast, 

He meekly prayed and low, 

“Groat God, my country's foes forgive— 
But grant my country yet may live!” 

Budden the dungeon door stood wide, 

A form knelt by the bed. 

“Father,” it said. “My son,” he cried, 
Sobbing, “ thou art not dead— 
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How cam'st thou here ? rash boy, though bold!” \ 

“In priestly garb,” the intruder told, I 

“By gate and guard I sped; l 

Feeling that death were lightly won f 

If shared with thee—oh! bless thy son!” ; 

Uprose the grey-haired sire in bed, 

And stoutly answered, “Nay! 

But live, my son, to avenge the dead 
And be thy country's stay. 

Thy brothers in the dust are low, 

Think of them, and of Hung'ry's woe, 

And lead the foremost fray! 

I give, great God, the last to thee— 

Give thou that Hung’ry may be free!” 

The words yet trembled on the air, 

When back a corpse he fell. 

Awhile tho son knelt weeping there, 

Held by the solemn spell; 

Then rising, awfully he said, 

“Here, in the presence of the dead, 

—And hear me, Heavon and hell!— 

I swear, the Austrian tyrant yet 
Shall pay, in tears and blood, his debt” 

And forth ho went: and through the land 
He tells his country’s woes; 

Nor he alone, a myriad band 
Before and after goes! 

And Hung'ry, stirring in her grave, 

Feels her heart throb with life-blood brave, 

With resurrection throes! 

And at that trumpet of the free 
Nations shall leap to liberty! 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE H. BORER.* 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


We always welcome, with pleasure, a new 
▼dome by this writer. No American poet, except 
Longfellow, polishes his lines so carefully. No 
one, among our younger authors, exhibits more 
genius. No one, old or young, has displayed 
half such dramatio ability. And no one, in the 
composition of the sonnet, approaches the vigor, 
the stateliness, or the sonorous ring of his verse. 

The principal poem, in the volume before us, 
is a dramatic sketch, entitled “ The Podesta’s 
Daughter.” To do justice to this beautiful frag¬ 
ment would require us to copy it entire, for, like 
an exquisite statue, its merit consists in its per¬ 
fect symmetry as a whole, rather than in the 
elegance of detached parts. The story is the 
reverse of that of the King of Hungary’s daugh¬ 
ter, who, as the old ballad tells, loved “a squire 
of low degree;” for here it is the duke’s son and 
heir, who loves the humble child of the Podesta. 
But the. father of the maiden is proud, and her 
brother is passionate. Between them, they bring 
about the separation of the lovers, and not only 
is, but fill the young count’s mind with un¬ 
founded jealousies, so that he abandons his native 
Tillage in despair, leaving Giulia to die prema¬ 
turely, and of a broken-heart. The character of 
me heroine, thus sacrificed to her family’s pride, 
a drawn, by Mr. Boker, with a delicacy that 
enders it one of the sweetest creations of Ame- 
can poetry: indeed, we cannot avoid goiDg 
or er, and saying that no other poet, now 
lng ’ could, without imitation, have come so 
“ear to the ideal of womanhood, as found in 
Bhakspeare and the older writers. 

In addition to “The Podesta’s Daughter,” the 
rn r ° 0ntain8 tlie “Ivory Carver, “I Have A 
Co te ge ,» “The River and the Maiden,” “The 
pJ. adof SlF J ° hn Fran Uin,” “The Song of the 
Doem« “ The Vi8ion of the Goblet,” all 
o lgh merit: and, likewise, several songs 

Z T,T la the “ lT »*7 Carver- w, recoi- 
" a lofty P^POse which we would be glad to 
i^r, fr . equently * The 8t ory, in few words, 
a Pmv •« * omhle artist, who sits down to carve 
of a n!* X ^? n r °* iv °ry* foil of the inspiration 
on to th« 7 f 10Ugllt \ Day night he toils 
_*_negect of his worldly substance, until, 

»eo»TpJ ><><lert £’ 8 Dailgllt * r ’ and other Miscella- 

CtuTHi yGe0rseH - B « k "- P»Ua. 


at last, his wife, worn out by privation, dies 
before his sight. , And now sorrow begins to 
cloud the divine image he has had in his mind. 

“Wearily worked the artist alone, 

And his tears ran down the ivory-bone 
And the presence lost its wonted glow. 

For its trembling heart was beating low, 

And the stealthy shadows came creeping in 
With the silent tread of a flattered sin; 

Till the spirit fled to the Christ’s own face, 

Like a hunted man to a place of grace; 

On the crown, the death-wrung eye, the tear, 
The placid triumph, faint yet clear, 

That trembled around the mouth, and last 
On the fatal wound its brightness passed, 
Shrinking low down in the horrid scar. 

And flickering there liko a waning star 
Slowly he labored with drooping head, 

For the artist's heart from his work had fled.” 

But comfort dawned on him at last. An in¬ 
visible presence, that of his lost wife, irradiated 
his soul: he felt a “dumb stir” in his heart; a 
glow ran through its currents, and, with renewed 
inspiration, he bent again to his task. Then 
came his children, with playful eloquence, seek¬ 
ing to lure him from his labor, telling him of 
bright flowers and Bpnny landscapes. But when 
he pointed proudly to his work, as to his excuse, 
they answered that they saw nothing lovely in it, 
but only pain and death stamped on every linea¬ 
ment. At this doubts dismayed him. Soon his 
children died. And now, in his mad despair, the 
artist dashed the ivory Christ to the ground. He 
cursed the thought he had striven so long to 
embody. He cursed earth and heaven. He cursed 
the womb that bare him. And he would have 
oursed the immaculate Name itself but that the 
angelic presences, which had inspired his soul 
with his idea, and which had sustained him 
through every temptation, palsied, unseen, his 
tongue. Then, high in heaven, shone out a star, 
and by it glimmered two fainter ones; and he 
felt that his lost wife and darlings were looking 
lovingly, yet reprovingly upon him. His soul 
melted at once. The mystery of mysteries was 
opened to him, as if by inspiration: he fell on his 
knees, sweet tears rising to his eyes. 

“And the tears so magnified his gaze, 

That the face of Heaven seemed all ablaze 
With light and mercy. He knew the stars 
That looked through bis earthly dungeon bars. 

‘I see,’ he shouted, ‘ye live, ye live: 

Death is a phantom ! Oh! God forgive.’ ” 

What immediately follows is very fine. 
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“Steadily worked the artist alone, 

Carving tho Christ from the ivory-bone. 

Again the bright presenco shone around 
With a light more dazzling, more profound. 

Through day,through night,through fair,through foul, 
The artist wrought with a single soul; 

And when hand would tire, or eye grow dim, 

He looked at the stars that looked at him, 

Until power and vision both were given, 

And he carved the Chriet by light from Heaven. 
Under each cruel thorn-point he hid 
A world of grief, and each drooping lid 
Was closed round its mortal tears of pain; 

But the nostrils curved in proud disdain 
Of death and his feoble tyranny; 

And tho mouth was calm with victory. 

High over all, the majestic brow 

Looked down on the storm which raged below. 

Big with tho power and god-like will 
That said to the sinking heart—‘Be still!* 

And it was still. For who once had looked 
On thin mighty brow, taw not the crooked 
And reined finger* that clutched the nail*, 

Xor the fitful spawn* that come* and failt 
In the dropping leg*, nor the wide wound; 

Oh, no! the thorn-wreath teemed twitted round 
A victor’* head, like a diadem, 

And each thorn-point bore a royal gem .” 

The conclusion of the poem is in an equally 
lofty vein. The fame of' the Ivory Christ, thus 
perfected out of sorrow, agony, and sin, spreads 
far and wide, so that, after the artist’s death, the 
possession of the crucifix is coveted even by the 
successor of St. Peter. A cardinal’s hat pur¬ 
chases the relic from the abbot of the monastery 
where it is sacredly kept: but, when the Pope’s 
messengers arrive to receive the treasure, they 
fancy they behold only an ordinary piece of 
workmanship, until a saintly young friar directs 
his look to it, when, under his inspired gaze, the 
ivory seems to glow and move, and they shout, 
one and all, “a miracle.” But Friar Anselm, 
reproving their want of faith, points out wherein 
the miracle truly lies, till his hearers stand re¬ 
buked before his earnest eloquence. 


“ Here Anselm’s speech made a sadden pause. 
Lost in the grand passion at his heart, 

With flashing eyes, and lips wide apart— 

As one whose full subject overbore, 

In torrents, the power to utter more— 

He stood all trembling. Like heavy cloud* 
Moved by one wind, the friar* in crowd*, 

Gloomily under the portal twarm. 

In half voice chaunting a vesper psalm,* 

And the priests were standing there alone 
With night, the Chriet, and four etar* that thonc— 
Brighter and brighter a* daylight fied — 

Strangely together, juet overhead.** 

Most of the sonnets, in this volume, are of rare 
excellence. There is one on “Andrew Jackson,” 
in his character as a lion-hearted American, which 
has the ring of Wordsworth’s finest poems of this 
description: we do not consider that even the 
famous one on Milton surpasses it. The follow¬ 
ing, evidently written in contemplating a war of 
allied Europe against us, recalls the grand days 
of old. The man, whose indignant soul can pen 
lines like these, is as much of a hero as a poet. 
As we read them, Leonidas and Tell, Bannock¬ 
burn and Bunker Hill rise before us. 

“What though the cities blaze, the porta be sealed, 
The fields untilled, the hands of labor still, 

Ay, every arm of commeroe and of skill 
Palsied and broken; Bhall we therefore yield— 
Break up the sword, put by the dintless shield? 
Have we no home upon the wooded hill,. 

That mocks a siege? No patriot ranks to drill? 
No nobler labor in tho battle-field? 

Or grant us beaten. While wo gather might, 

Is there no comfort in the solemn wood ? 

No cataracts whose angry roar shall smite 
Our hearts with courage? No eternal brood 
Of thoughts begotten by the eagle's flight? 

[ No God to strengthen us in solitude?” 

I The volume is very neatly printed, in the best 
style of works of its character, and does credit 
even to Mr. Ilart, famous as he has become for 
elegant publications. 


STANZAS. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


Staixless lilies of the vale— 
Fragile lilies, pure and pale, 

Slowly toll your crystal bells 1 
Hear ye not a mournful tale 
In the zephyr’s dying wail, 

As it lingers thro’ the dells? 

Wild wood violets, meek and low, 
White as any flake of snow, 

Closer bow your heads to earth 1 
Do ye feel no pang—no throe? 

Is there no sign by which ye know 
A mortal’s Heavenly birth? 


Song birds by that forest side, 

Where the rippling waters glide, 
Breathe a slower, sadder strain 1 
For our hearts seed up a plaint 
Through our voices low and faint. 

But she answers not again. 

Summer roses wet with dew— 

Clouds that float o’er Heaven’s blue— 
All things pure, and frail, and fair. 
Bring some offering to the grave 
Where the dark pines nightly wave; 
For our loveliest sleepeth there. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. II. 

MOUNTING AND HOLDING THE REINS. 


On approaching your horse, gather your skirt 
up gracefully in your left hand, or on your arm, 
and carry the whip in your right hand. Examine 
if the saddle be tight enough, the girth and sur¬ 
cingle strong, and the curb-chain short enough 
to give you proper command over the horse, yet 
not so short as to make him restive. If you are 
able to pass a finger easily between the chain 
and horse’s chin, as a general rule, you have a 
proper leverage on the curb. For a very spirited 
horse this may be too tight, especially in the case 
of a new rider; but your judgment should deter¬ 
mine this. Be sure to have your riding-cap, veil, 
handkerchief, &c., so secure that they will not fly 
off, and thus probably frighten your horse. Speak 
to your horse gently and soothingly, and pat him 
on the neck, in order that he may know your 
▼oice, and feel that he is to be managed with 
kindness. Confidence once established between 
your horse and yourself, the management of him i; 
on your part will be much easier. 



by clasping the fingers; or if preferable, he may 
take hold of the heel and ball of your foot with 
his two hands. Then straighten your left knee, 
and let your weight be well balanced on the left 
foot, from which you should raise as perpendi¬ 
cularly as possible. Be very careful not to put 
your left foot forward, but keep it directly under 
you. The assistant should not begin to raise you 
until you have removed the right foot from the 
ground, and by strengthening the knee, thrown 
the weight completely in his hands. Some prefer, 

; in mounting, to place the left hand on the assist- 
| ant’s shoulder, and thus steady themselves, but 
j if too much weight is thrown there, it will be 
difficult to raise you. 

Having reached the saddle, before your foot is 
taken from the hands of the assistant, he places 
it in the stirrup. Remove the right hand from 
the near to the off crutch of the saddle, still 
holding the reins as before directed, and throw 
the right knee between the crutches. Now raise 
yourself in the stirrup by the aid of the right 
hand bearing against the off crutch, and with 
your left hand arrange your habit in its place. 
Some ladies, on mounting, take the reins imme¬ 
diately in the left hand, but the skirt in this case 
cannot be arranged without an assistant, and it 
is well to accustom yourself to adjust your own 
habit. Should it get out of place during your 
ride, take the reins in your right hand for the 
moment, bear on the off crutch, and replace it 
with your left hand. After a little practice this 
can be done in a hard gallop. 


- °w gather up the reins smoothly and ei 
howe^ ngh ^ hand » BtiU retaining the whip : 
the snaffl and J?° ld the curb ' rein about as tig 

of the 4 ^ aCG y ° Ur ^ and 011 the near cr 
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In mounting from a stile, place your left foot 
in the stirrup, and your right hand with the reins 
and whip on the off crutch; then arrange your 
dress to your satisfaction, and slowly move the 
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DEATH AND SLUMBER. 


right knee over the near crutch, before your seat 
is taken. Then after you are seated, pass the 
reins into your left hand, and as soon as they are 
arranged, you are prepared to start. All this 
appears very hard, we have no doubt, to our fair 
readers, but our copy-book used to tell us that 
“practice makes perfect,” and a little of it, with 
judgment and decision, will soon render these 
things easy. 

As to the proper side on which a gentleman is 
to ride, an author of a work on Equestrianism, 
addressing his remarks to gentlemen, says:— 
“The inconvenience of riding on the left of the 
lady, is, that if you ride near to give her any 
assistance, you are liable to rub, or incommode 
the lady’s legs, and alarm her; and the spur is 
liable to catch, or tear the lady’s habit; if the 
roads are dirty, your horse likewise bespatters 
her dress. On the right hand of the lady these 
inconveniences do not occur if you ride ever so 
close.” But by riding on the left of the lady the 
gentleman protects her from passing vehicles, 
&c.; though we prefer the right side as the face 
is turned in that way more naturally for conver¬ 
sation, and the most graceful part of a lady’s 
habit is not hidden. The English ladies, who are 
the best equestrians in the world, always have 
the attendant on the right side. 

As soon as you are properly seated, place the 
right side of the snaffle-rein between the third 
and fourth fingers, and the left side between the 
fourth and little fingers. Pass the two sides of 
the curb-rein up flat through your hand, near 
the middle joint of the fore-finger, and place 
your thumb firmly upon them, so that the ends 


shall fall down in front of the knuckles. A lady’s 
graceful appearance on horseback depends a good 
deal on the way in which she holds her arms. 
The elbow should not be squeezed too near the 
side, nor thrust out into an awkward or unna¬ 
tural position, but carried easily and gracefully 
at a natural distance from the body. The thumb 
should be uppermost, and the hand so held, that 
the lower part should be nearer the waist than 
the upper. The wrist should be somewhat 
rounded, the little finger in a line with the elbow, 
and the nails turned toward the body. 

To make the horse advance, bring the thumb 
toward you till the knuckles are uppermost; by 
this simple motion, the reins are slackened suffi¬ 
ciently to permit the horse to go forward. When 
once in motion, let the hand return to its first 
position gradually; or it may be advanced and 
the thumb turned upward immediately. To direct 
your horse to the left, let the thumb, which is 
uppermost in the first position, be turned to the 
right, the little finger to the left, and the back 
of the hand brought upward. This will cause 
the left rein to hang loose whilst the right is 
tightened so as to press against your horse’s 
neck. To turn your horse to the right, the hand 
should quit the first position, the nails be turned 
upward, the little finger be brought in toward 
the right, and the thumb moved to the left; thus 
the left rein will press the neck, whilst the right 
one iB slackened. To stop your horse or make 
him back, the nails should be turned from the 
first position, upward, the knuckles reversed, and 
the wrist rounded as much as possible. 




death and slumber. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


In brotherly embrace walked the Angel of 
Bleep and the Angel of Death upon the earth. 

It was evening. They laid themselves down 
upon a hill not far from the dwelling of men. 
A melancholy silenoe prevailed around, and the 
chimes of the evening bell in the distant hamlet 
oeased. 


Still and silent, as was their enstom, sat thes 
two beneficent Genii of the human race, thei 
arms entwined with cordial familiarity t and soo 
e shades of night gathered around them. 
Then arose the Angel of Sleep from his mos 
grown couch, and strewed with a gentle han 
Gie invisible grains of slumber. The evenin 
^. ree “ W f te ^ them to the quiet dwelling of tt 
fared husbandman, enfolding In sweet sleep tt 
ma 3 of the rural cottage—from the old ma 


upon the staff, down to the infant in the cradle. 
The sick forgot their pain; the mourners their 
grief; the poor their care. All eyes closed. 

His task accomplished, the benevolent Angel 
of Sleep laid himself again by the side of his 
grave brother. “ When Aurora awakes,” ex¬ 
claimed he, with innocent joy, “men praise me 
as their friend and benefactor. Oh 1 what hap¬ 
piness, unseen and secretly to confer suoh bene¬ 
fits! How blessed are we to be the invisible 
messengers of the Good Spirit! How beautiful 
is our silent calling!” 

So spake the friendly Angel of Slumber. 

The Angel of Death Bat with still deeper 
melancholy on his brow, and a tear such as 
mortals shed, appeared in his large dark eyes. 
“Alas!” said he. “I may not, like thee, rejoice 
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in the cheerful thanks of mankind; they call me 
upon earth their enemy and joy-killer.” 

“Oh! my brother,” replied the gentle Angel 
of Slumber, “ and will not the good man, at his 
awaking, recognize in thee his friend and bene¬ 


factor, and gratefully bless thee in his joy? Are 
we not brothers, and ministers of one Father?” 

As he spake the eyes of the Death Angel 
beamed with pleasure, and again did the two 
friendly Genii cordially embrace each other. 


OUR WORK TABLE. 

WARM OVERSHOES IN CROCHET. 


Matbrials. —Berlin wool , one ounce—pair of 
cork toles. Boulton 1 9 Crochet Hook , No. 12.— 
Make a chain of 11; work back on it in s c; then 
in the next, and every alternate row, work three 
Btitches in the centre one, inserting the hook in 
the back part of the chain, whilst in the reverse 
rows you put it in the side nearest you. This is 
termed Ribbed Crochet. 

Work as much as will come high up on the 
instep; then work backward and forward.on the 


last twelve stitches only, until sufficient is done 
for the sides of the shoe; join in the other side 
of the front, and work two rows of s c all round 
the top. Sew on a cork sole on the wrong side; 
and trim round the ancle with a ruche of ribbon. 

These slippers, done in white wool, are very 
nice to slip on over satin Bhoes in stepping into 
the carriage; and worn over ordinary house- 
slippers, protect the feet most effectually from 
the cold. 


WINTER. 


BT 8. D. A 

Sunless Winter! it is ooming, 

Coming with its breath; 

Coming with the tempest’s singing, 

Through the bare boughs, wild and ringing; 

And the hail and sleet are drumming 
Tones for Summer’s death; 

Sunless Winter! it is ooming, 

Coming with its breath. 

Joyless Winter! it is stealing, 

Stealing o’er the earth; 

Stealing with its darksome hours 

0 er the pathway of the flowers; 

And each gay and happy feeling 
Withers at its birth. 

Joyless Winter! it is stealing, 

Stealing o'er the earth. 

Ghost-like Winter! it iB gliding, 

Gliding o’er our way; 

Gliding with its icy fingers 

0 er each scene where beauty lingers, 

And within its cheerless biding 
Reigns no sunny day. 

Ghost-like Winter! it is gliding, 

Gliding o’er our way. 

Tyrant Winter! it is marching, 

Marching quiet on; 

Marching with a conqueror’s tread 

O’er the wreck of beauty fled; 

While the lingering rays are arching 
O’er the Summer’s throne. 

Tyrant Winter! it is marching, 

Marching quickly on. 


Stormy Winter! it is sighing, 

Sighing through the trees; 

Sighing o’er the lake and river, 

When the moonbeams dance and quiver, 
And its mournful voice is dying 
On the fitful breeze. 

Stormy Winter! it is sighing, 

Sighing through the trees. 

Hoary Winter! it is treading, 

Treading on the streams; 

Treading with its foot of sadness 
On each scene of mirth and gladness* 
And its chilling touch is spreading 
Coldness on our dreams. 

Hoary Winter! it is treading, 

Treading on the streams. 

Mournful Winter! it is moaning, 
Moaning all around; 

Moaning in each Wintry gale, 

Like the tones of funeral wail, 

When sad, broken hearts are groaning 
O’er the church -yard mound. 

Mournful Winter! it is moaning, 
Moaning all around. 

Death-like Winter! it is closing; 

Closing like a pall; 

Closing with its voice of warning; 

That the night that knows no morning 
Soon will come with its reposing, 

Gently over all. 

Death-like Winter! it is dosing* 

Closing like a pall! 
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EDITORS 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Poem for Mothers.— We publish the following 
letter and poem without apology, well knowing that 
every mother, who has a child she loves, and much 
more those mothers who have lost a “darling,” will 
thank us, even with tears. 

« Dear Sir —I was much pleased with the January 
pumber of your popular Magazine; and indeed I have 
not seen any of this month’s Magazines that would 
compare with it, in either the engravings or reading 
matter. That beautiful engraving, “ Our Darling,” 
is admirable; and the thought occurred to me, what 
if such a one was taken away from some fond family, 
how much consolation it would give the parents, to 
think of those blessed words of our Saviour, * Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.' ” 

OUR DARLING. 

BY F. J. CARROL. 

Farewell, Darling! thou hast left us, 

For the courts of Heaven above, 

And thy loss, it has bereft us 

Of thy young and child-like love. 

Fare thee well, though much we miss thee, 
We’d not ask thy longer stay— 

From this world of sin and sorrow 
Thy mild soul hast winged its way. 

Where thy playthings lay, when sickness 
First thy little head laid low, 

There we leave them, precious tokens, 

Of thy shor^ sweet stay below. 

Fare thee well. Yet soon we'll meet thee, 
Darling, more than ever dear! 

Ah! we knew not till we lost thee 
We had had an angel here. 

Newbury port, January 1st, 1852. 


Always Ahead of Others.—Out friend “Godey” 
published, in his January number, a very handsome 
engraving called “ The Happy Family,” and which 
had, indeed, but one fault, which was that it was 
copied from the same picture as one of our Decem¬ 
ber embellishments, “A Family Scene ” Lately, 
too, Sartain published “The Tiff,” “The Pony,” 
and other engravings, long after they had appeared 
in our Magazine. We mention these things in no 
captious spirit, but to show that, in embellishments, 
as in all things else, the “National” is invariably 
ahead. 


Peouel to “Caroline Bradshaw.” —Our readers 
will be glad to hear that we have in MS., ready for 
the March number, a sequel to this naturally told, 
and deeply interesting Btory. 


’ TABLE. 

“No Such Word As Fail.”— In the great fire of 
December 27th, 1851, which consumed the office of 
our plate-printer, J. M. Butler, three of our January 
plates were destroyed; viz: “Our Darling,” “The 
Love Letter,” and “The Paris and Bloomer Fash¬ 
ions.” In half an hour after we heard of the dis¬ 
aster, we had set artists to work, to re-engrave the 
plates, that the rapidly increasing demand for the 
“National” might be promptly supplied. The con¬ 
sequence is that we are now ready to meet any call 
for January numbers. We have already printed 
three editions, and had two sets of plates engraved; 
and, if another fire should come, we shall engrave a 
third time. “There’s no such word as fail.” 

Original Stories: Fair Play. —The original 
stories of this Magazine are continually copied, by 
our exchanges, without credit. To the copying we 
do not object, but to the omission of credit we do. 
Of the stories in the January number, we have 
noticed “The Californians,” “Hagar and Ishmael,” 
“The Heroine of the Border,” and “My Wife's New 
Friend,” in more than one newspaper, without credit 
We know that the omission is unintentional, but we 
trust that, hereafter, our friends of the press will be 
more careful. All we ask is fair play. 

Scott’s Weekly Paper. —This always excellent 
family journal came to us, on New Year’s Day, con¬ 
siderably enlarged in size, and otherwise much im¬ 
proved. Its terms to clubs are exceedingly low, 
being ten copies for ten dollars, or one copy more 
than its cotemporaries generally give; yet, to our 
notion, it is as good as the best of them, and better 
than most. For three dollars, a copy of “ Scott’s 
Weekly,” and one of “The National” will be sent 
for one year. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dictionary of Sacred Quotations; or, Scripture 
Themes and Thoughts, as Paraphrased by the Poets. 
Selected and Arranged "by Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
1 vol. Philada: Lindsay & Blakiston. —A compi¬ 
lation of this description has long been needed; and 
wo are glad to see it executed at last, and so well. 
The publishers have displayed considerable enter¬ 
prise in issuing the work in such a handsome style; 
but their great merit, we think, consists in the ad¬ 
mirable selection they have mado for editor. Mr. 
Weld, to a thorough knowledge of English poetry, 
adds the nicest taste and the most unaffected piety, 
so that no person equally qualified to prepare a dic¬ 
tionary of sacred quotations could, perhaps, have 
been found. The completeness of the work may be 
1 known from its containing no lees than two thousand 
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quotations, from over three hundred English end The LaiM IToep-Sakc. Edited by Abbot. 1 toL 
American writer.. Not only are the various .ub- Wet. Tort: John S. Ta ylor.-Mr. Taylor ha. been 
JMt. classified alphabetically, but a full index ia so long and so well known in the publishing world 
prefixed to the volume, so that, for purpbses of that when he gets np a book, it is a warrant tor 
reference, the work is one of the very best extant, something very elegant, as well as superior in a 
e predict for it a large and permanent sale. literary point of view. In this book—full of rich 

The Star of Bethlehem; or, Stories for Christmas, plates, where the women of Scripture appear to ns 
TT«/A beautiful Illustrations. By Rev. H. Hastings shadowed forth by beautiful art—we have a combi- 
Weld. 1 vol. Philada: Lindsay <k Blakiston.— We nation of genius, literary, artistical, and mechanical, 
regret that this beautiful little annual did not reach worthy of the highest praise. The plates are illus- 
ua in time for notice in our last number, because, we trafc ed principally by the editor, assisted by our 
are sure, if it had, we should have induced many of favorite clerical writer, the Rev. Mr. Burchard, who 
our readers to purchase it for a gift-book at the late has earned an enviable reputation in the Christian 
holidays. Fortunately, however, it is a volume fitted annuals. There is beside this a variety of choice 
for all seasons, and never inappropriate as a present reading, psalms, sketches, stories, all by the best 
from parents to ohild. Mr. Weld has a special faculty, authors, and all of high moral tone. “The Keep- 
if we may so speak, as a writer for the young. As Sake” is emphatically a lady's book, and we heartily 
a proof of this, we may mention that though we have recommend it to the sex. 

reed many book, of this description lately, we have Watchina Smrit,. Bo Mr.. File,. 7 eoL 


perused none that so admirably combine, with 1 


Watching Spirits. By Mrs. Ellet. 1 vol New 
York: Charles Scribner .— Another gift-book, bcauti- 


affeotPfl ^ . , ' . , -- * ° rK - wanes acrtuner .—anomer gitl-DOOK, DCauti- 

stvle the now« T Tr '*!!? * 81mple ' yet correct fully printed, bound and illustrated. Mrs. Ellet has, 
Thvollm , b r’ f 7 r-rr 0f 0hUdren - “ * « " — * A hasty perusal, done grea 

.nlri gT. x “h r rt d ,T ith ** justice to her subject, proving,principally from Holy 
Utltie ’ ’ ,d0 ‘ “ muminatcd Writ, the fact that the spirit, of the just have held 

.. .* communion with us of earth, and that guardian 

YorT-^Th* an<l M' 1 *' 1 * 3 * °f an invalid. 1 vol. New angels have watched over us from the beginning, 
altn \ ° n ^ Taylor. This book is something Collecting her arguments as she has, principally 
get er unique in the literary world. One mo- from the Bible, she can scarcely be said to throw 
ment it reminds us of Charles Lamb, then of some any new light upon a subject always interesting, 
er w ^° k RS charmed us, but in the end we and at this time occupying a great deal of public 
o compe ed to fall back upon the conviction that attention; but she gathers into a compact and beau- 
and eci( ^ e ^^ or *ginal. It is full of the deepest tiful form, the best evidence on the subject which we 
rieh iT k* W °^ e80me thought, while a vein of the can hope to obtain. Mrs. Ellet has a powerful and 
the th U ™ orentl \ ra118 y° u * These Musings must be pleasant habit of composition, which would give 
° U i 18 a sick chamber; the veritable siftings beauty to a subject much less interesting than this. 

. in ary mind, breaking loose from disease now pj i n av n i i xr v r 

and then, as a fair stru^cle i«. .. Clovemoole. By Altce Carey. 1 vol New York: 


end then, as a fair straggle is giveh between the ... - . . . , 

Wrong mind and a feeble body. The man who wroto *****—*■”• ,*■ Care f ba8 lon e bc «” 

this volume must be waII i. • .. to us as one of the best of American female poets; 

fityconld be once established. To cTafwith a min'd bUt tMa ’* th<1 Br,t intimatio ” w0 bare bad of ber 
like that, one hour each dav wonl.7 h„ ,. . , S rcat mmollenoe as a proee-writer. Tho present is 

We have quite set our heart nn « a- 1 mdeed * a volume of sketches, descriptive of rural life in 

author is This bears " ho Ohio. Tho pictures are truthfully, yet poetically 

literary effort: may the rest oT 6 ° , e . mg kis firSt drawn, and deserve to be placed in the same rank 

Novelties of th N w ” y 6<lua lt * as “Swallow Barn,” the “Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

With Illustrati * T* or ^' ■% Joseph Banvard. low,” and the foremost works of that class. Indeed, 
Philada: Ban^Ua So9lon:Gould & Lincoln. “Clovernook” may be said to excel its rivals in 

Volume of a sen f This is tfa e second fidelity, without losing any, or but little, of their 

the first, “Plym ^th ™ or * can Histories, of which rich coloring. The volume is very elegantly printed, 
enviable nonni °*1 & m. tke enjoyed an We cordially commend it to the ladies of the United 

to the discov • The Pre8ent W ° rk iS devoted States. 

Brake, and othersV ^ Cartier » de Soto > The Nile Boat. By W. H. Bartlett. 1 vol New 
' =_ erS 0f the earl ‘ev navigators: and is „_* T _. 


our heart on finding out who tho 


fLllthsw m. . . “ uulu g out wno cno 

litera ir ThlS bear8 evidence of being his first 
hterary effort: may the rest only equal it. 


The Nile Boat. By W. H. Bartlett. 1 vol New 


written in a persnicumiB naVlgators: and is York: Harper & Brothers.— Now and then the Ear- 

a . wMoh pers get np a book, that quite startles one with its 

The Evening Book. BuM 8uperb appearance, while it charms equally by its 

York: Charles Sc 'b * r8m Ktrklan d* 1vol. New literary excellence. Here, for instance, is a most 
its binding of gre*en n<r d~ k* 8 b 0aut Uul volume, with beautiful volume, full of illustrations and Oriental 
feet mechanical e ° paper > and P er " scenery, and so exquisitely descriptive that we ven- 

book, even wero th^rT 01 W ° U ^ d ko a de ®i r able gift- ture to say no man can go through with its pages, 
*ban we find it Bu°t l ’ ™ atter ^ e8s exc ©Bent and not feel the very atmosphere of Egypt all around 
it contains some half T* ^ *** ofc b8r excellencies, him. Rich, varied, and interesting as the climate 
©ssava: ansi .°.* en Kirkland’s best Mr. Bartlett so beautifully describes, is the whole 


©Mays; and in her w *ti ° 0t * lr8 ‘ ^ i^ ‘ 1 ^ and,8 best i Mr. Bartlett so beautifully describes, is the whole 
find a great deni ng ,*. you are tt i wa 78 sure to I narrative, from beginning to end. As a gift-book 

WOrtl ‘ «d thinking .bout. I «The NUo Boat” is snporb. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Natal Ufa. By Haul. Lynch. 1 not Nan, York: , F.O. n.-A Ho™, h. OF Buff cononnn Cash- 
Ckarla. Scribner.- Since Dona wrote hi. “Year mere, with an embroidered figure throogh it. The 
Before the Mast,” one of the mo.t intere.ting thing, front breadth embroidered in Tine, and trimmed 
wo ever read, we bar, .eon few book, of the .ea with kdoU of .aUn ribbon. Cor.age high open in 
Which deserre higher praise than thi. unpretending front, and finished with a ruche of satin ribbon; a 
Tolnme. The realities are fall of interest, and told basquine formed by two frill, of the cashmere pinked, 
in an unstudied, frank style, which wins upon the Pagoda sleeves demi-long. Cap of Brussel, lace and 
heart at once. The incident of the slave ship on maroon colored nbbon. 

the coast of Africa, and the descriptions of tropical General R E MARKS.-The gilet or vest corsage is 
scenery, all leave a vivid and pleasant memory be- very popular, but except this there is nothing new 
hind. The stories and episodes interspersed we do in the way of dresses. The bishop or shirt sleeve is 
not like quite so well. The author observes far coming more into favor; and collars which have 
better than he imagines, but every portion of the been worn so very small, are very much increased 


book rises far above mediocrity. in size. Lace berthes are very fashionable; but 

Dream-Land by Daylight, a Panorama of Romance. are equally so. . .. e 

„ _ , xr r> ac.ia A new fabric has been introduced, consisting of 

By Caroline Chcsebro. 1 r oL New York: Redfield .— , A 

, , . ,, ,. , , . satin interwoven with velvet One dress of tnis 

In this elegant volume we have a collection of stones, . 

, „ . , , . material is exceedingly elegant; it consists of garnet 

written by one of our most favored contributors, who, 6 . . f flnwflr o 

, . : . . . ... ..... oolored satin, with a design m black velvet ot flowers 

after having long been known in the magazines, now . .. on,,. : Q the 

_ . . . .. rrv in a running pattern. The dress is made nign, tne 

fir.t appear, m a book of ber own. If what we hear . ...... wi de. a .hort 


nm appears in a oous. oi uer uwu. ns a..,*.. . - . ... , • j. * 

of th. demand for the work i. correct, we can con- «"•«* open in front, and th. sleeve, wide. A short 

gratulate her on the succe.. of her undertaking, not baequo edged with a tr.mm.ng of jet,., attached to 

less than on the merit of her volume. Should any fair the corsage. . . . 

, , . . ... v 1 11 Jet is exceedingly fashionable as a tnmmmg. 

lady wish a delightfully readable book, as well as , . ... . 

' 3 . , . ., . . . , . 0 „ Blonde, so long laid aside, has lately been restored 

a handsome centre-table ornament, let her purchase ® _ 

aw. w n m . .. r . to favor as a trimming for corsages, Ac. An evening 

“Dream-Land by Daylight.” Two very beautiful . , , K 4 _ w .i. 

. ... . . . ,. , . - jodonor non. dress has just been completed, the corsage of which 

embellishments, m which we notice a designer new J , , ., . 

. is ornamented with blonde, embroidered with white 

us, a om le wor . bugles. The dress is composed of white watered 

Sural Flo,car.. By GarruK Wheeler. 1 m L Note ^ Sgured wilh while . Thc corBago has a silk 
Ferfe: Charlaa Scribner.— Hero .. a most valuable bertbe trimmed with tw0 rows of blonde, .prigged 
and useful book, containing information that every with (m . u whUe bn „ lee . Tho berthe descends to 
man, able to build himself a pleasant home, .hould . t front of tbo coraage . The centre of tho 

consult before he touches brick and mortar. Archi- # . [g 00c iod bj a ptecc de poitrine, consisting 

tectural elegance in the construction of our dwelling. picoe of the eilk compoa j ng the dre.., 

is getUng to have its proper consideration in Arne- r ; ohly enbroidered wi[b wb ito bugles. Another ele- 
rica, as elsewhere; and our people are learning fast g a nt dress is composed of blue silk, and flounced with 
that it cost, no more to put up a building elegantly, ^ rowa #f black lac0i eacb (ttrm0 uoted by a trim- 
than it does to heap uncouth material, into an ngly ofjat The c ; a open in front, displaying 

shape, in the Battering hope that rudeness is ecu- . Uet Qr „ st of whit0 moire> faJtenod with a row 

nomy. If this book circulates freely is the country, J . . . .. 

.... „ at l a. # .. turquoise buttons, 

our scenery w.ll be all the better for .U Tbo s6rero)jr cold w e . tbc r now prevailing prompt. 

The Inland Home; , or, The Young Cattaway*. U s to offer a few observations on furs. It is expected 
Edited by Christopher RomaunU 1 vol. Boston: ttat fur be very generally worn this winter, 
Could & Lincoln. This is a narrative of some lads, 8able> ennin o, and chinchilla being, as in previous 
who being cast away on an island in the Pacific, years, the most fashionable. 

lived there, Robinson Crusoe like, for many years. gablo bar monizes well with every color of silk or 
It is charmingly written. We recommend it as a velvet> and it is especially beautiful when worn with 
treasure to the young. tbe i atter material. Cloaks, when trimmed with fur, 

Young Americans Abroad; or, Vacation in Europe, should not be either so large or so full as when orna- 
1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln ,—We have, in this mented with other kinds of trimming. Many are of 
neat volume, a series of letters, descriptive of Eng- the paletot form, and have sleeves. They are edged 
land, France and Germany, written by three young with a narrow fur border, the collar being entirely 
ladB travelling with their tutor. A most interesting of fur. For trimming mantles Canada sable is mnch 
k 00 ^* employed. This fur is neither so beautifully soft and 

glossy, nor so rich in color as the Russian sablo; 
but the difference in price is very considerable. Ifl 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. tone 0 °l° r min* comes next to Canada sable. 

Squirrel will not be among the favorite furs this 
Fiq. i.—A Walking Dress op Mazarine Blue winter; it will be ohiefly used for lining cloaks and 
Silk, with a satin stripe. A mantelet of the same mantles. 

material, ™ a de in the shawl pattern, finished with Muffs are of the medium size adopted during pre- 
Eonnet °f “tr»w oolored viou. winters. We may add that fur ii not excluded 
•ilk, with a handkerchief crown. from mourning cctume. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. XXI. PHILADELPHIA, MAECH, 1862. No. 8. 


THE FORTUNE IN THE TEA-CUP. 


BY SMITH JONX8, JR. 


One evening, at tea, I saw my wife give her 
tea-cap a whirl, and then attentively regard the 
grounds in it. 

“What’s that, my dear?” I said. “Not telling 
your fortune in the tea-cup?” 

Mrs. Jones looked oonfased for a moment. But 
when I began to laugh, she bridled up. 

“You men think yourselves very wise,” she 
said, “and laugh at such things. But, for all 
that, I have known many a fortune told in a tea¬ 
cup. In fact,” here she hesitated, and blushed 
again; but then went on quickly, “in fact I first 
knew I was to mafry you, by consulting a tea¬ 
cup.” 

“IndeedI” cried I, my skepticism quite stag¬ 
gered. “How was it, my dear?” 

“Just like you men,” she answered, triumph¬ 
antly, “full of curiosity, though you say we 
women have it all.” And, with these words, Bhe 
composedly lifted the tea-pot, filled her cup, and 
went on tantalizingly with her meal, in silence. 

“Now, my dear,” I began, coaxingly. 

“Now, Mr. Curiosity,” she retorted, archly. 

As the children had been put to bed at dusk, 
wcording to custom, and there was no one else 
hy, I rose from my seat, crossed over to Mrs. 

Jones, put my arm around her neck, and kissed 
her. 

. we U,” she said, crimsoning like a young 
^■1, and evidently gratified, “you are a tease, 

* ^suppose I must; so sit down and behave 

M . ? * vi 8 ^ e rearran g®d her oollar with 
considerable display. 

“y o “ r «®™twwhen 1 UTe< **iU>Uncle Joshua 
finished 1 8 ^ e ^ e 8 an » at last, after this was 

f C ° Ur8e ’ my love ” I spiled, “who could 
jorget your uncle’s venerable pig-tail? No offence, 

a. 0 ? 8 ' ou mu8t own that he was rather an 
odd-looking fish.” 

WUW 7“ 7 g00d “ <!le 40 me ” 8aid *»J -wife, 
nch of sadness in her rebuking voice. 


“ He took me when I was an orphan and main¬ 
tained me till I married you.” 

I made my peace again by a kiss. I am afraid 
my young lady readers will think me very rude 
for it; but nevertheless, truth must be told. And 
now my wife proceeded. 

“Well, the very night after the great sleigh¬ 
ing party, on which I was introduced to you, 
and when, if you remember, you t could d an ce 
with me so often, even to the neglect of Patty 
Walker, your partner, Cousin Jane was joking 
me about it, as we washed up the tea-things. 
Uncle was sitting by the fire, and aunt beside 
him, so that we thought no one heard us; but, 
all at once, aunt, who had ears like a cat, rose 
and came toward us. 'What’s that I hear?* 
she said, ‘Sary Ann got a new beau? Well, I 
declare, never was such a girl, she has twenty 
sweethearts where I had one.’ You know, Smith, 
how jealous you used to be!” 

“Pshaw,” said I, “how you women imagine 
things.” 

“Jane up and told her all about it,” continued 
my wife, a little crest-fallen, “and when she had 
concluded, Aunt Sarah took one of the cups, and 
said, ‘I’ll tell your fortune, Sary Ann, in the 
good, old-fashioned wgfr: there’s nothing like 
tea-grounds, they’reflfcfc, my child.’ With 
that she whirled the cup around, and when she 
had done, held it to the candle, all three of us 
looking in. ‘See them leaves close together,’ 
she said, ‘that means that danger is near. It’s 
the danger of your driving your lover away by 
flirting, my dear,’ she continued. ‘But here’s a 
clear path, winding through a dark wood, with 
no stalks to cross it: that promises fair! And a 
ring, too, which means a marriage.’ And with 
these words, she pushed her spectacles up from 
her nose, and, looking at me, said, ‘it’s as clear 
as daylight, Sary Ann, you’re to marry this nj^ 
beau, and be both happy and rich, unless you • 
prove your own enemy, by flirting with other 
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TO AN INFANT BOY. — TO LELIA 


sweethearts. That flirting’s the danger that is j 
threatened. If it is safely got over, all roe rest’s 
fortune.’ She raised her voice at these words, | 
which woke up uncle, who had been taking a 
nap. He growled out, ‘now, wife, dont’t be 
making a fool of yourself and the girltf by telling 
fortunes: I declare you women are dances any 
how, or you wouldn’t believe in such stuff.’ So 
we had no more that night. But you know, 
Smith, I did marry you; and you know that, once 
or twice, what you called my flirting had nearly 
• broken everything between us; and so I have 
good reason to believe in telling fortunes with 
tea-cups, haven’t I?” 

What could I say? Should I outrage the affec¬ 
tionate creature, by telling her that I doubted 
her conclusions, though I fully admitted her pre¬ 
mises? 

“And besides,” she added, with a look that 
reminded me of our days of courtship, “I have 
been both rich and happy ever since. Richer 
than I ever expected to be, in my most romantic 
moments, for uncle and aunt were poor, as well as 
old-fashioned, and living away off in the country 
os they did, neither Jane nor I had always what 
»thers considered merely necessary comforts. 


However, uncle and aunt did for ua all they 
could,” she added, a tear coming into her eye. 

“They were excellent people,” I said, drawing 
closer to my wife; and ashamed of mybelf for 
having ever laughed at the cue of the one or (he 
cap of the other. “I love them for your sake.” 

A grateful look was my reply, and hiding her 
head on my breast, my wife proceeded, 

“And then, as aunt prophesied, I have been so 
happy too. You bear with my faults so kindly, 
Smith; and besides, I am not strong and cost you 
a great deal of money; you might, perhaps, have 
been happier if you had married a healthier, 
better wife-■” 

Her tears were now flowing fast. But they 
were tears of joy more than of sorrow. I kissed 
her forehead fondly, resolving never again to find 
f^ult, even in my own heart, with her. I should 
be a sad dog, I thought, if I did. 

I am not convinced, even to this day, that for¬ 
tunes can be read in the dregs of a tea cup. I 
should be very sorry, too, if my friends knew that 
Mrs. Jones thinks so; for they would consider it 
a weakness. But I, who know her better, can 
make allowanees. She is an excellent creature, 
is Mrs. Jones, in spite of her tinge of fatalism 1 
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TO AN INFANT BOY. 

BY BEV. SIDNEY DYEB. 


Rook for a new-born love! 

Room in each parent breast, 
Another snow-white dove 
Seeks for an Ark of rest! 

A welcome, darling boy, 

Where love its light imparts, 
Come nestle as a joy 
Forever in our hearts. 

Mysterious visitant 
From your celestial sphere* 
Oh! Bay why ^^ftu sent— 
For joy or ^^Here? 
While now our spirits reel 
With Btrange deliciousness, 
We fear the joys we feel— 

It is not earthly bliss! 


Since to our raptured sight 
This radiant one was given, 

Our hearts have felt delight 
All redolent of Heaven; j 

But oh! there comes a fear— 

He is not ours alone! 

Heaven is his native sphere, 

And Heaven may claim its own! ^ 

Oh! let the gentle love 
An earthly home impart, 

Beguile thee, precious dove, 

To nestle in our hearts; 

Come to thy parent’s breast, 

And be a constant joy, 

It is thy Ark of rest, 

My bright-eyed, eherub boy. 



Dkab Leila, would that I could bind 
A wreath from fancy round thy brow, 
And petrify it in a Spring 
0 $ £ Of everlasting love and joy. 

4 * That I could make thy future hours 
^ Pass lightly as a Summer breeze; 


LELIA. 

Or like some bright and blissful bird 
That gaily warbles in the trees. 
But this I know ean never be. 

And every wish of mine is vain; 
For had we all just what we wish 
We should unceasingly complain. 
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WAS SHE RIGHT? 

-A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

BY BEV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Mast apolog.se for their errors and even for 

Zn tbit ITT ‘ hey Cttnnot re8i8t tem P ta ' 
hon, that they have nothing left to live for; that 

mCT T; er them8eW88 ' « resume thdr 

Zstr ore “ v persist in eTii - 
r;;‘t ~ Thc7 fau iatc -* «<• 

despair which is not quite despair;” for it is 

largely composed of indolence, and ,.„ e ,v of 

£■=;«"-= 
prompted by loveT TT 61 ' 8880ciate8 !s 

tat«amMhU h0lar a "' 1 f0 ™ e ° r Par- 

character oftlTTn"' 0 ” 8 “ th6 kennd of the 
‘‘■a nt eml ^ H * 888 “ 8 »»t less 
admiri Q ; 1, 3 ‘ ! “ d ”«■>« convives, 

»Ueh feed M qmrementS ’ Pay 8 “» rt *• »>- 
PaaionsMp. 9 T “ Uy> “ d 888 - 88 «• com- 

Zzr hanging abon ‘ New York, a few 

We shall mtZZr T’ 8 ^ a “ d f ,escri P«o»- 

fMl ». lost the portrait steuMh °° 0,086,7 
was an aceomri-a . “ W be Cognized. He 
educated Amhv * 8cboIar > an< l thoroughly! 
i*is oollegia^ 10 ^,^ 8 ba ^ 9 pnrred him through I 
erudition madft i,* * n< * a £ enume love for* 

—ooSauLTl 11 “ a0t . » 8 * 88 8 ? 

8u it in itself inden a U aS E deli Shtful pur- 

^^^ oter fh ? 807 futur6 8d88 “- 

a* unmindful * ““"S 1 * of the l8, ‘“ >> 8 was 


* nnme 8nd »™f 

e00 - We haveeithor IT d!ingerou3 distinc-| 
that the hioLsth ° r r6ad ‘ he rem8rk ' 
pr «e oftentimes a peril ° rS ‘° 8 
“Ainease. a,"” m So was it 

b< % not only di sti “ .°u b 7 nnf ' ort nnato from 
b,,t Popular wfth th ”?'? 6 WUh th6 fac °lty, I 
T « 88 one Cld T “ M8 University. I 
•Warded the palm than^ “a*™ Cheerfu11 ^ baT « 
b " 8 “•«• by a popular . ’ had the deci8ion 

C0 , OMd ' d it to him as "th ?' C0mm ° a consent 
’** oongratuiation erwTiT feI,ow -” Wniver- 
le ‘o'* the college T -'^ ° bis 8ncc '®. and 
V »i. XXl.il Preclncto with the impression! 


’ fertile Tl W88 a Tei W pleasant one, in which 
" ”” and . f8me are readily to be mastered by 
man who had graduated with such honor. 

1 h,8p ' ci8nnt bumor with himself and with 
he wMH ™ ‘” S9ea witb0 « experience into 
8 ^ Ipa0 °f 1,18W Tork ' Ha brought an 

abundant capital of self-complacency ond confi! 
dence in his own capacity and acquirements. He 

ae l!”» Mme ' hi8 “other’s faithful old 

sen-ant woman, who had known him from a boy 
and admired him before he was clad in trousers’ 
,?“ d 8dd t0 b,s eomplacency. Her prophecy 
that -ho would make a spoon or spoil a home,” 
g in his ears through the first stage. He felt 
sure of his destiny; and did not admit the alter* 
native clause of the good woman’s oracular giving 
“ He ; 83 confi dent of success. He always 

had been first, and why not continue so » 3 

men ’’Ten IT" h!m * ‘‘ 7 ° U ” 8 8 “ 8 ' b - 
ment. Here wonld be an excellent point to in- 

readp 06 T ° f ° Ur tbeor!es - b ut we spare the 
reader, only suggesting that the activity of the 
; American people, and their early developed lives 
arise in no small degree from their hobit of early 
marrying. The great stake in life, a house and 
a homo are always within reach. The student 
sees his modest establishment at the end of his 
professional course. The apprentice’s -freedom 
| lt 18 a double one—for self and wife. But wo 
must not digress. 

Wilson was a little chagrined that the young 
woman who was his choice, and who had acknow¬ 
ledged as a modest mayfen might, her preference 
for him, did not share rosy dreams of the 
future. He even doubted her affection sometimes 
because she would neither condescend to flatter 
him, nor exhibit that delight in his youthful suc¬ 
cesses which he thought their importance war¬ 
ranted. Nor had she that unbounded confidence 
in his future which he himself entertained. Ellen 
was not devoid of affection; bat enthusiasm in 
her prudent character waited for feats accom¬ 
plished. She could not, like Wilson, triumph in 
anticipated success, nor would she consent to 
share his wealth and his laurels, until he had 
procured the one, and earned the other. In the 
buoyancy of his spirits he would have married 
at once—or appointed a very early day for the 
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union. But Ellen calmly smiled down his eager 
haste. She puffed away his castles in the air 
with a very gentle breath—but that breath was 
laden with doubts. A Swiss cottage does not 
perish more suddenly under an avalanche, than 
a sanguine boy’s air castles crumble under a 
prudent woman’s hesitation. So Wilson vowed 
that a man’s mother and his affianced are the 
very last ones to discover his true value, and 
determined to repair at once to New York—there 
to “achieve greatness,” and return forthwith to 
thrust it upon all connected with him. His 
widowed mother entreated—but a son can always 
reason a fond mother down. Ellen cried—but 
Wilson did not know it. 

So see him in New York. His first duty was 
“to make friends”—or,more correctly speaking, 
acquaintances. In this there was no difficulty. 
Companions can be found anywhere by one who 
has the disposition to seek them. But true 
and judicious friends are of slow acquisition. 
They are to be proved and chosen out of many 
circles, and a preference on each side is neces¬ 
sary to real friendship. Wilson fell into a com¬ 
mon error among young men who aspire to a 
professional life. He esteemed mere popularity 
over professional industry. But his eyes were 
at length opened, when he discovered that those 
who drank his wine carried their business to men 
who offered no wine to their clients. He labored 
to shine in society, and succeeded—succeeded to 
a marvel. For his admirers elected him to grace 
their evening parties, and divert their guests with 
the sallies of a lively wit. And thus they did, 
while with a wonderful perversity of taste they 
wero perhaps closeted in the library with some 
dry old mummified Coke and Blackstone, whom no 
lady would think of entertaining. Wilson’s legal 
knowledge was certainly available for something. 
He could cheerfully impart it, in the way of a 
colloquial dissertation, or a mock argument after 
dinner—all unsuspicious that he was giving ad¬ 
vice without a fee, in 4 bona fide case, while he 
fancied that he was^edy"irguing a feigned issue, 
to show his knowledge. 

A year or two passed. Wilson had not yet 
returned to claim his bride. Nor had he made 
that settlement upon his mother, which he had 
promised, and verily intended to perform. Nor 
had he established such a fame at the bar, as 
•would compel him to refuse clients. Business 
he had certainly—for he was “a good fellow,” 
and his friends could engage him without the 
formality of a retaining fee. To many that was 
a convenience of which they did not fail to avail 
themselves. Trifles should not part friends, and 
the aggregate of “trifles” which stood to Wilson’s 
credit was no small sum. It might have become 
even larger, but his time was so much taken up 


with the concoction of repartees, the invention 
of impromptus, and the reading up, necessary to 
the persiflage of the dinner-table and the soiree, 
that even his “friends” ceased to entrust him 
with the gratuitous management of their business. 

Wilson was not blind to his danger. He found 
himself involved. He often shuddered, and felt 
almost in despair when “extra soda” would not 
remove the last night’s headache. He became a 
man of evasions, and excuses. He grew very 
polite to his tailor and his shoemaker. Even his 
laundress was won by his politeness; and his civil 
attentions to his landlady and her daughters were 
most suspicious in the eyes of the experienced. 
He was in a predicament which he dared not look 
in the face; and he could only find momentary 
relief by postponing reflection until after the 
next display of his brilliant powers—for which 
he must prepare. But the next only introduced 
another. And the next, another. At first he was 
choice in his amusements. Now he had descended 
to less elite gatherings. His star declined. 

“Capital fellow in conversation that Wilson,” 
said a gentleman, at an evening party. 

“Yes,” said the man addressed. And then in 
a whisper—“bought his note to-day, fifty per 
cent off.” 

“Will it do?” 

“For a while yet. He can hold on to his set 
a little longer. When he can’t, I’m done dis¬ 
counting.” 

That time soon came. Wilson made an effort 
for a small political appointment, failed, was in 
debt and desperate. Invitations grew fewer. 
His coat was first two or three fashions old— 
then seedy. He discontinued his patronage of 
a Broadway lmtter, and “cordonnier,” and con¬ 
sented to be hatted and booted, and boarded on 
the “Canal street plan”—for alas! fine words 
could postpone his board bill no longer! 

What could he do now? “It is always darkest 
just before day,” he said. “Now I’ll marry, and 
be settled, and grow rich. No more dissipation 
for me!” 

And it was his honest purpose. He tried it— 
for a whole week. He absolutely attended to the 
little business that remained to him, and found it 
quite a refreshing excitement to do something— 
which he certainly could, if he tried. He renewed 
his home correspondence which he had lately 
neglected, and delighted his indulgent mother 
with his filial attention. He wrote to Ellen, and 
received cautious but not unkind replies—cau¬ 
tious, for she had her misgivings—kind, for her 
heart yearned to him. The week wore round to 
a month, and the month to two, and Wilson, who 
had in a measure ceased his high flights of ex¬ 
pectation, was really beginning to make some 
progress, and felt the solid satisfaction which 
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work accomplished always confers. He thought 
he had bought wisdom at a high price, and deter¬ 
mined to turn his investment to account. A few 
months more passed, and he felt now quite a 
made man. His ambition had found, he thought, 
its legitimate channel. He would labor and by 
success shame his false friends. 

But he wanted sympathy. He had reasoned 
himself into a sort of Ishmaelitish position, and 
commenced suits with a fierce pleasure against 
sundry of his summer friends; for Wilson was 
not the only one whom the social wheel had over¬ 
turned. He needed a true friend; and remem¬ 
bered that part of his plan of reformation was 
marriage. He wrote to Ellen a letter, which, 
did we dare to print, it would be admitted un¬ 
paralleled among love-letters. He acknowledged 
his past wanderings in tfce superlative degree of 
humiliation, and promised for the future on the 
hyperbole of expectatance. He denounced the 
world in general, and New York in particular, in 
the most approved exaggeration of misanthropic 
out gmngs, and magnanimously invited Ellen to 
emonstrate her affection and share a bower of 
thorns with him. 

Having sealed and despatched his letter, he 
coo not help looking for “houses to let” as he 
pa.se along the streets. Any street would do 
ow, or he was determined to trust no more to 
the factitious aid of connexion and position, but 
e o eminence on his own merits. He had « 
own older in his hopes since he first modestly : 
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it that gist of a lady’s epistle—a postscript. And 
•- in that Ellen begged him, if he loved her, as he 
w had often assured her, to keep his own secret, 
a She had consulted no' one—she had not made 
an 7 third party a confidant. This she owed to 
r bis affection. 

But this, he thought, and very naturally was 
1 the unbindest cut of all. He unlocked the door, 
1 admitted a client whose knock had startled him 
t from his reverie, talked with forced composure, 

5 but advised most bellicose proceedings against 
• the other party. He was ready for war with every 
thing human. Even the litigant was astonished, 
i and deferred farther proceedings. 

Wilson sallied out The streets were full of 
life and light. Nobody seemed to him to have 
any grief or any vexation save himself. He was 
an gt 7 with all the world, and plunged-_ 

Neither into the East River nor the North, but 
into the watch-house! That was the end of his 
night’s adventures. 

It so chanced that the examining magistrate 
knew our hero, and he was dismissed without 
public exposure. But it was, notwithstanding a 
disgrace, which was but the commencement of 
many. He had been familiarized with another 
degree of descant in the social scale. Thence¬ 
forward all days were dark with him. His pride 
of reformation from fashionable and respectable 
(?) dissipation sustained him no longer. He be¬ 
came the hale fellow well met of low companions. 
In a word, he was the man whom we had in view 
in the commencement of this sketch—the man 
who could do better if he would—but who would 
not. He was the admiration of low wits, the 
Jbright, particular star of tippling house caucuses; 
the small lawyer who defended small causes, and 
brought petty actions, and who received even less 
respect from the magistrates than the defendants 
whom he represented. There was at several 
times serious purpose of degrading him from the 
bar—but he was “such a good fellow!” He was 
despised and endured, and men far his inferiors 
in intellect and acquirements looked on him with 
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i Of course such a man could keep no secrets, 
. and it soon came to be understood that Wilson 
was ruined by a “ hopeless passion.” His affianced 
had discarded him, and he was ruined by the dis¬ 
appointment. The reader knows how far this was 
true. And while those who saw the wreck of the 
once polite and accomplished man pitied him, and 
condemned her, we ask, “ was she to blame?” Is 
the woman who refuses to share the fortunes of 
a man whose principles she distrusts, and whose 
character she deems unstable, to be held to answer 
for bis follies and vices? And have we a right 
to condemn her for not rushing heedlessly into 
the misery which his subsequent oonduct shows 
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him capable of producing? These are grave 
questions. More than one woman has had them 
to consider. More than one has listened to sen¬ 
timent rather than sense; and most who have 
done so have bitterly rued it. The discovery is 
made too late that he who is so weak that one 
disappointment may ruin him, only postpones 
ruin by marriage, and involves wife and children 
in the same misery. Men must do well and 
avoid evil from higher motives than any mortal’s 
favor or disapproval, or the ground of their virtue 
is but a moral quick-sand. 

It is not our purpose to follow Wilson step by 
step on his downward path. Suffice it to say 
that he reached the lowest depth to which he 
could descend, short of technical guilt. His 
moral delinquencies did not take the form of 
theft or absolute breach of trust. He was guilty 
of no petty larceny, and if he had unpaid debts, 
he never saw the hour when he would not have 
paid all—if he could. But he could not, and the 
inability arose from his own misconduct. We 
leave oasuists to decide how far such delinquency 
is above such offences as the law takes cogni¬ 
zance of. 

Wilson one day received a letter, the first for 
many months, perhaps a year from his old resi¬ 
dence, for even his mother had despaired of him. 
He knew the hand. It was a thick parcel. He 
thought of a remittance—but his stomach heaved 
at the possibility, and he was predetermined to 
return it, as some shadow of his former pride 
returned to him. Ho opened the parcel. It 
contained only his own curious and passionate 
letter of proposals to Ellen. He looked in vain 
upon margin and envelope for any communica¬ 
tion. Nothing was there but his own letter. He 
read that, and, at first, accused Ellen, as he had 
done many times before, of his own misconduct. 
Presently his thoughts took a more considerate 
and profitable channel. He asked himself whether, 
had he married, he should not have fallen into the 
same evil courses. And he cQuld not—though he 
strove to do so—answer this question to his own 
satisfaction. And he asked again, which was 
more to the purpose, why he should remain an 
outcast still. 

Providence favored him. “ Wilson!” he heard 
himself addressed, as he sauntered along. He 
turned almost in surprise, to hear the voice of a 
gentleman. The communication which the other 
desired was soon made. He had authorities to 
consult and cite, facts and evidence to arrange 
and collate—in short, a case to prepare of some 
importance. “Now I know,” he continued, “that 
you could manage thi 9 thing better than I, and 
besides I am crowded with business. Will you 
do it for me?” 

Two hours before he would have refused. Now 


he undertook it—if not cheerfully, at any rate 
faithfully. One employment led to another, and 
a few weeks produced a new reformation— a 
change which we are glad to believe is perma¬ 
nent. The best evidence is in his renewed atten¬ 
tion to his mother. He frequently corresponds, 
and occasionally visits her. Another sign of 
strength is that he never refers to his past irre¬ 
gularities, and never has taken up the too com¬ 
mon course of recounting his former misdeeds, 
as an evidence of what depth a man may reach, 
and still recover; for he walks with fear and 
trembling. But the world !s still before him. 
He is once more in the practice of his profession; 
and as many years have elapsed since his last 
fall, few with whom he now meets ever think of 
it. Few indeed remember it. And we think 
that ho has discovered the value of the religious 
principle as the regulator of human conduot, 
and learned where lies that higher strength t}>an 
is contained in human resolutions and human 
pledges. 

Again we ask was Ellen right? For there is 
still another point in her conduct to consider. 
She is now a maiden lady, past the bloom and 
the romance of youth. She looks upon life with 
older and with sadder eyes than when Wilson’s 
glowing language painted the joint future which 
they never have realized. Mothers are full of 
hope, and Wilson had little difficulty to persuade 
his to attempt to reopen an acquaintance for him. 
The mother’s chief demur was against giving 
Ellen again an opportunity which she once re¬ 
fused—to the ruin, as the mother thinks, of her 
son. But she undertook the mission, prepared 
to blame Ellen gently for the past, when she had 
accepted him for the future. But she had not 
the opening for such a reproof. Ellen declined 
to open a wound anew which never could be 
wholly healed. She was past the hope and fresh¬ 
ness of life, she said, and the danger she dared 
not tempt in her youth, she could not now. 

“I hope,” said the mother, “this will not pros¬ 
trate my noble boy again!” 

“And so do I, for his sake and for mine—for 
his for the regard I bear you both—for mine for 
the grief I should feel in his degradation. But 
I still think that if I can ruin him as I am—I 
certainly should as his wife. But I feel that by 
doing what I have done I have saved rather than 
injured him. It is easier to rise alone, than to 
lift up another with you. I dare not trust my 
life with a man whose resolution has proved so 
little able to cope with temptation.” 

There the question still stands—“was she 
right?” Mothers of daughters will say aye. 
Mothers of sons, and we suspect some daughters, 
full of the idea of their own influence, and of the 
power of their charms of person and of mind will 
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Bay nay. But it is a problem which none should \ 
be in haste to solve experimentally. There is a j 
deal of false reasoning, and more false sentiment [ 
about this matter of love and matrimony abroad i 
in the world; and common sense is the best guide S 
after all Of course duty is paramount, and we ^ 
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But how, after all if he did marry her, could 
he look her in the face; and how could ahe re- 
spect him? 


THE BELLES OF TONTINE. 

Br X. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Is this City, in the Palace 
Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green- 
Dwells the Lady Ellen Mary, 

Who is of her charms so chary, 

That opinions never vaiy 

Of her beauty in Tontine- 

All agreeing she is belle of this Tontine— 

7n Z e tine ““ th ° Ie8Ser UghtS that twinkIe 1 

But within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Stan.hog Eastward of the Eden of the Green- 
Dwells another Lady Mary, 

Of whose charms opinions vary— 

Dovers talking quite contrary 
Of her beauty in Tontine- 
AlUgreeipg ,he will -do” for thie Tontine- 
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Beautiful as two contraries 
“"H who are rival Paries 
Of each other in Toatiae— . 
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Shedding love-light, without meaeure, 

On her lovers in Tontine_ 

All agreeing she is belle of this Tontine— 

Cynosure of all tho lesser lights that twinkle in 
Tontine. 

Bnt within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

: Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green- 
Shine the other's eyes all darkling, 

With the love-light in them sparkling— 

Darker brows above them circling— 

Making Heaven of this Tontine— 

Though they say that she will “do” for this Tontine— 
And that Lady Ellen Mary is the belle of this Tontine. 

Thus, within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 
Dwell the two reifowned in story. 

And that neither may be sorry, 

I will crown them both with glory, 

; As the belles of this Tontine— 

j ^Withstanding wbat was said in this Tontine_ 

Of tho Lady Ellen Mary being belie of this Tontine. 

Now, within this stately Palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by Allis, 

Standing Eastward of the Eden of the Green— 

These two golden belles are ringing 
In the song that I am singing, 

Which its way to Heaven goes winging 
With these beauties of Tontine— 

Fiery chariot rising Heavenward from Tontine- 
Bearing up these belles to glory from the Chebar of 
Tontine. 
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H. STEWART. 

Took from her aching heart its load of care; 
Thenceforth, nor time, nor pain, could e'er efface 
Her Saviour's pity; through all worldly scorn. 

To her he bad a glory and a grace. 

Which made her humbly bow and meekly mourn, 
Till by his faithful care she reached the place 
Where his redeemed above all grief are borne. 
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BY E. W. 

At seventeen years of age I was more of a man 
than I have ever been since. I wore a long tailed 
coat and boots, (to which the appertunance of 
spurs was generally added) a moustache was quite 
visible on my upper lip, and a consciousness of 
ripe maturity never left my mind. I was studying 
for the legal profession, but at the time of which 
I write, was spending my summer vacation at my 
father’s house in the country. 

-Though so manly, (almost soldier-like, as I 
fancied,) in my appearance, my inner was by no 
means so stern as my outer man. I loved my 
mother with childish tenderness, and sooner than 
pain her pious heart, I unmurmuringly accom¬ 
panied her every Sunday to the village church, 
to listen to long sermons of which I could not 
hear a word, for the tremulous accents of the 
very aged minister, who conducted the services, 
were so faint as to be inaudible where we sat. 
Though incited by love and duty to subject myself 
to this weekly penance, (well deserved by my 
weekly sins) my conscience yet did not prevent 
me from whiling away the time by such amuse¬ 
ment as lay at hand—that, namely, of observing 
and speculating on the countenances of my neigh¬ 
bors, an occupation of which I was fond. 

The physiognomy which interested me more 
than all others, was that of a young girl who sat 
not far from us, and who was accompanied by an 
aged lady, probably her grandmother—the object 
of her ever-watchful care. This girl’s face, from 
first eliciting my careless admiration, gradually 
absorbed my whole attention. It was very beau¬ 
tiful, but apart from that, it possessed the greatest 
possible interest for me. Never had I seen a 
countenance which denoted so much sensibility; 
each emotion of her mind was plainly written 
upon it, by its quick, delicate changes; nothing 
was wanting but the key of a corresponding de¬ 
gree of sensibility in the beholder, to read her 
tender, innocent soul like an open book. For 
hours I gazed, and speculated on that fair young 
face—I thought how sad would be the lot of so 
sensitive a being, should fate unite her to one 
who would not know how to read aright what 
was so delicately written—to whom the varying 
expression' of that sweet countenance would be 
but a blank—who should be able to see in it only 
its coarser part—beauty of feature. There was 
no end to the reveries into which those swift¬ 
coming blushes led me. 
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dewees. 

Sometimes, by chance, the fair object of my 
busy fancies would catch my eye, or, without 
looking at me, seem to know or feel that I was 
gazing at her, and I wickedly delighted in noting 
the blush which deepened on her cheek till I 
withdrew my eyes. 

One Sunday I happened, in coming out of 
church, to be close to my lovely neighbor—im¬ 
mediately behind her—my hand actually touched 
her unconscious garments. 1 felt an irresistible 
desire to force her in some way to notice me—to 
speak to her—to occasion one of those charming 
blushes—anything—I knew not what. In short, 
like an impertinent coxcomb as I was, I stooped 
forward, and with an insufferable insolence, which 
I blush now to remember, I whispered in her ear, 

“You are very pretty!” 

Never was I more surprised, than when she 
calmly replied, 

“I know it!” 

1 was absolutely startled. I had expected a 
silent, conscious blush—an indignant glance— 
anything rather than this cool, “I know it.” 

I was puzzled, but I had plenty of time to turn 
the matter in my mind, for in a few days I re¬ 
turned to college. I can truly say it was the 
one problem, which, throughout the term, gave 
me most trouble to solve, and cost me most 
thought. 

Another year elapsed ere I returned home, 
and again sat in the little Tillage church. My 
personal appearance was, meanwhile, somewhat 
altered. I still wore my moustache, it is true, 
but my coat tails were not, or did not seem quite 
so long, and I had left off my spurs. 

My mother and I were early seated in our 
pew, and I impatiently waited for the arrival of 
my lovely enigma. I tried to prepare myself 
for disappointment. “I have been thinking and 
dreaming about an ideal,” I said to myself— 
.“doubtless when the young lady herself appears, 
all my fine imaginings will Vanish—there can be 
no doubt my fancy has been playing*tricks with 
me, investing a mere country maiden with tran¬ 
scendent graces and charms.” While I was rea¬ 
soning thus with myself, the young lady appeared 
leading her old relative with tender care. 

Worshipping an “ideal,” indeed! my most 
charming remembrance did not begin to do jus 
tice to the beautiful reality. A soul full of ten¬ 
derness and sensibility seemed to have found 
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a fitting home in a person and face of perfect 
loveliness and grace. 

She blushed when, looking round, she chanced 
to see me, and again the play of expression on 
her features which had so interested me formerly, 
charmed me. 

The more I studied her face the more I seemed 
to see into the pure depths of her soul. I could 
have staked my life on her noble purity of thought 
and deed. 

As we returned home, I described my fair j 
neighbor, and asked my mother who she was. j 

“Her name,” my mother said, “is Grace 
Detray; and she is the loveliest—the most ,upe- 
nor young woman I have ever in my whole life 
met with. It is too soon to think of such things 
yet,” she continued, smiling, “but some years 
hence it would make me happy to see my dear 
8on married to just such a woman.” 

“Not quite so fast, mother,” said I, laughing 
a good deal to hide a little boyish embarrassment 
which I was most anxious to conceal. 

I found that Grace had become a constant visitor 
at my motherland I did not fail to improve the 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 


She was indeed a gifted creature, endowed with 

all “nature’s best.” She sang, she danced, she 

conversed with an indescribable grace peculiar to 

erself Though generally thoughtful and earnest 

o he r demeanor, she had a vein of quiet humor, 

and her strokes of playful drollery charmed all 

more from being unexpected. But more 

alluring to me than all her gifts and accomplish- 
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without 7 “* from the mortification of 
hoi the passiontl/t 1 C0Uld n0t B,em or con - 
seized ml ’ ‘ “ ishtJ whiri - 


!Ct One evening I sat by the piano while Grace 
sang to me. The cousin was not there, and dear 
Bd Grace’s varying color and glistening eyes sug- 
)n gested sweet hopes to my vanity. I fancied I 
y, Saw love in those bright dewey eyes, and on those 
soft music-breathing lips. 

>d It was the last evening of my vacation, and 
Id surely I read a gentle, farewell thought in Grace’s 
it face. I was beside myself with joy at the idea— 

I was as if in a blissful dream—a sweet delirium 
It —a rapture of love. As Grace rose to leave the 
piano I caught her hand, and, unable longer to 
e repress the one thought that filled my heart, I 
(- exclaimed fervently, 

e “Grace—dear Grace, with all my soul I love 

s you!” 

s She lifted her large, soft eyes, and said slowly, * 
r while a mischievous smile stole over her face, 

<r I know it.” 1 

5 She was gone before I had time to prevent it, 
t or to recover from my surprise. 

The next day I returned to College, expecting 
• to complete my studies in another year. A year! 

> how long a time to be absent from the beloved 
i being who was to me, I felt, henceforth and for¬ 
ever, whether she returned my love or not, the 
nucleus round which all my thoughts would re¬ 
volve. I need not say how often her strange and 
unsatisfactory answer tormented me. I perceived 
in her repetition of the same words, her remem¬ 
brance of the time she had used them before; 
and this then was the just punishment for my 
insolence. I tortured myself by bringing the 
whole scene ^gain and again to memory—my 
passionate declaration of love, and her provoking 
reply, “I know it.” “The deuce you do!” thought 
I, sometimes, “I would I had possessed the wit 
to have left you a little more uncertain.” 

I often wonder that I was able to study at all 
at this time, for Grace, beautiful, graceful Grace, 
was never absent from my thoughts—she had 
become the dream of my life—the object of all 
the love sonnets, which had till now been scat¬ 
tered on various rival beauties. I did study, 
however, and study hard, and at the end of the 
term passed examination with high honor—much 
to my dear mother’s pride and joy. 

I determined to be wiser when I saw Grace' 
again—to discover beyond a doubt if I were in¬ 
deed beloved, before I committed myself as I had 
done by foolish speeches. 

In order to satisfy myself on this point, and 
perhaps also to gratify a little pique, when I 
returned home I did not go immediately to see 
Grace as my feelings dictated, but waited till, at 
my mother’s summons, she spent an evening with 
us. Even then, though my heart was full of ten¬ 
derness for her, I affected coolness; I had made 
up my mind to play a part, and suffer aijjftpight 
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I would act it out. There was a young lady 
staying with my mother at this time who dearly : 
loved to flirt, I wsb quite ready to contribute to 
her amusement. I devoted myself to her the 
whole evening, and felt the sweetest pain I ever 
experienced when I saw, by Grace’s dear, chang¬ 
ing, sensitive face, that she was deeply pained 
and wounded. 

When this foolery had been carried to its 
height, I perceived Grace suddenly rise, and step j 
through the open window out on the piazza. In ' 


a few minutes I followed her; she had retired to 
a little distance from the window, and stood with 
her head leaning against the railing weeping. 
Stealing softly behind her, I passed my arm 
around her, and whispered, 

“Ah, dearest Grace—do not deny it! You 
love me!” 

There was a little pause—then laughing, yet 
still half crying, Grace turned aside her head, 
I and said— 

I “Alas! I know it.” 


A WINTER MIDNIGHT REVERIE. 

BY W. S. SHOEMAKER. 


To-night, without, ’tis bitter cold: 

The winds their eldritch revels hold 
Wild demon winds from Norland climes, 
That chaunt aloud their Runic rhymes, 

And dash the snow with might and main, 
Against the rattling window-pane. 

I peer abroad into the night, 

And far and near the roofs are white 
The trees, like giants stark and grim, 

Toss fierce aloft each ice-cased limb; 

While yonder hills look frore and drear, 

Ab if benumbed with some strange fear. 

The earth and air as spectral seem 
As the sad scenery of a dream _ 

Of life-in-death. The cold, col<ffnoon 
Gleams pale and wan as in a swoon, 

And dimly glides through vapors white 
That shroud the sentinels of night. 

Prom chimney-tops around I see 
No more the light smoke whirling free; 

For ’tis the ghostly noon of night, 

And household hearths no more are bright: 
Sleep reigns: day’s fiery cares are dead. 
Oblivion’s ashes o’er them spread. 

Now, musing by my flickering fire, 

I little heed the Winter's ire; 

But while his myrmidons loud roar, 

I summon back the Past once more: 

From Summer memories I distil 
A joy that makes it Summer still. 

Long vanished days I summon back, 

And walk again a flowery track: 

I stroll again ’neath shadowy groves, 
Where birds discourse their happy loves, 
With one whose beauty made to me 
The Beenes more blest than Araby. 

Each little flower beneath our feet, 

• her, methought, was doubly sweet; 
such rare hues of Heaven they wore 


As flowers had never worn before: 

In them the music of the bees 
Was ripe with Heavenly harmonies. 

The breeze seemed doubly to rejoice, 

The while I listened to her voice: 

There was a love light in the skies. 

That seemed a reflex from her eyes— 

Those deep dark eyes whose spirit-glance 
Drew all my soul in love’s sweet trance. 

Those little flowers again I view, 

More sweet in scent, more fair in hue; 

And more melodious in my ear, 

The humming of the bees I hear; 

And still more soft and clear above, 

I hear the birds relate their love. 

And tinged with still m^re beauteous dyes, 
Those scenes now come before mine ©yes— 
The groves, the flowery walks, the stream 

That lulled my soul into a dream; 

And still more fair, if that can be, 

The maiden strays and speaks with me. 

Ah, happy days of youth and hope, 

When love ruled fancy's horoscope 
Ah, happy Summers of the heart, 

When tears, if tears would sometimes Btart, 
Were tears of joy! Ye come again, 

“With something of a pleasant pain.” 

No Summers ever were to me 
So fully fraught with bliss as ye; 

And though forever ye be gone, 

Still love-sick fancy dreams upon 
The raptures of your honied time, 

, Nor wilts in Winter’s withering rime. 

Howl on, ye wildly-wanton storms! 

Your wildest fury ne’er deforms 
The beauty of the dreams divine 
Of days when youth and hope were mine: 
Ye cannot blight the fadeless flowers 
That deck the soul’s immortal bowers. 
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A SEQUEL TO “CAROLINE BRADSHAW." 

BT THE ACTIIOH op “SUSY I-*s DIABY.” 

It is a W Cm. n Januar V 18 — ! grand-parents; but my grandmother has, for a 

dia I "2" , in my ° 0U8in - a of **J-«T6 » who b °lry 

^ ° f Henry ’ 8 loaa amiable, who has little property and oodesirabll 

srss Kr— •'“■*•" -> « 4 J »*» •“ 

.i»es been here. For Hn‘‘n!’, “1^.! ° n ^ "t"'* Part They 

were all, as I saw, more ready to relinquish me 

to Augustus, than I was to yield my own consent 
September the 11/4. 

Augustus has left, and Uncle George with him. 
They will visit together the parish at Billerica; 
they will visit Augusta, likewise; and then Au¬ 
gustus will return to his parish to make arrange¬ 
ments for our establishment there. 

We are to be married in this house, on the 
spot where my parents and Augusta were; as 
Augusta is now well, so that she can be with me. 
She protests against this, however. She can’t 
conceive how I can make up a suitable winter 
wardrobe here in the country. She entreats; 
she feels inclined to fall on her knees as she 
writes, begging me “to do the thing as becomes 
me, ns becon^s my Btation, both present and 
prospective.” She adds— 

“I prescribe white satin and little blond 
sleeves. I won’t listen to anything else. I 
shall wear the same. We will be alike, only I 
will have no orange blossoms. Otway and I will 
stand with you—oh, dear! I wonder if you hear, 
if you attend to this, when you read it; if you 
think of heeding my prayer! I’ll warrant you 


• ' .. v ) “no UllCU 

eince been here. For awhile Uncle George could 
not be without his company, even for an hour. 
He was like a good, thoughtful son to the grand¬ 
parents; to me, like a good, thoughtful brother. 
When winter approached, Uncle George went 
Washington, and Augustus departed for Bil 
lenca, a parish to which he had just been called. 

ave visited it, and have a very dear friend 
belonging to it. 

April. 

lanra finds much to do in her new home. I 
sometimes think that to this is owing a part of 
er cheerfulness; for, with so many new duties, 

. ha8 110 time to give to tears. She says, how- 
ver it seems to her, that Henry is with her all 
ne time; and whenever she does a thing, she 
mstinctively inquires whether Henry, all pure 

n o y as he is now, can look on the act ap¬ 
provingly. r 

The children love her as if she were their own 

she ,fll f ° r the doctor ’ be guards her, as if 
the apple of his eye.” 

- . June the 28/4. 

w a year, to-day, since I came to New 
Little did I imagine, when I first left 


Londoi 


before I should se h° S & . period would elapse j don’t. I’ll warrant you sit and look like a 
have thought it ri h a6am ’ But 1 8hould not < Madonna » thinking, that—no; instead of a white 
parents - ami ? n / Ig , V° Ieave the dear 8 rand ‘ \ 8a tin and hlond trimmings, you will wear some 
happier than here.^ ^ C ° Ul< * nowbere have been - - *.- - 

Augu^tnfc^ 66 C ° me t0 the villft g e on a visit. 

^tus Cummings has accompanied him. 

Augustan . Juh J the 6 * A - 

hrother ^ m ° Ur affliction > so a 

^ethanabrotW^h 8 ^ ^ 80methin Si 

*arm friendshiD f »,• nave . a S reat respect, a£ to see mo splendidly dressed. He loses patience 
vrill expand, and bee ^ Which ’ * doub t not, f if I neglect myself even at home, and in the 
for a husband wh eC j me 1 could vrish to feel! morning, when we are sure not to see anybody, 
tyon the strength°of *° kn ° W llim better * ( 7°“ know - But y° u have had chances enough 
to he his at any t' 18 belief, I have promised \ to see this. I only remind you of it; because 
claims. I hesitated™ fV 0 ^ present his [ y° u must see that I shall be very elegantly 
a st on account of my I dressed; and then you must transcemAme a 

14 W 


of the rich dresses you have already, and give 
the price of the satin to the poor. I am ready 
to go into despair, just over this fancy. I tell 
you, Cad, my dear, give money to the poor, if 
you will; and I, when I have time, will do the 
same. We can do both; we can wear suitable 
dresses anfl give to the poor, too. Otway likes 
to see mo splendidly dressed. He loses patience 
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little, just by the orange flowers— everything 
else being equal—or I shall go into fits. 

“Say! let me order the satin with mine. And 
do you come to Boston for the making, for bon¬ 
net, travelling dress, and the hundred and one 
things you must have, or be absolutely shabby. 
Say! won’t you? I shall wait one week for your 
answer, hoping that you will bring it in person. 
And I can go with you to all the shops, you 
know! I know just who sells the best and 
cheapest articles; ah! you should just look into 
Jones’ in these days. No! Tremont Row, you 
know; or, I think it as likely as not, that you 
don’t know anything about it, you are so dull 
about shopping! I can’t conceive how anybody 
can be so indifferent. I tell you, sister Cad, if 
I had your face, your figure, and your absolute 
sovereignty over a full pride, the people of Boston 
should see and know what beauty is! They call 
me beautiful, as it is; and I believe my nose and 
teeth and skin are faultless; while beyond this— 
entre nou *—my skill in dressing does the greater 
part. 

“Abby Rogers is with us in these days. She 
i 3 as sweet as ever; sweeter; she improves. She 
dresses. She knows how to show her apprecia¬ 
tion of the gift of personal charms, and of the 
silk worm. But ‘neither is this to the point,’ 
exactly; but this is—Nabby would like being 
invited with us to your wedding. She is very 
delicate about it; but I can see it would please 
her; as, of course, it must. And this that comes 
now is still more to the point; Nabby says that 
your dress should be white satin,'•by all means; 
for she says, while it is suitable for any bride 
who can afford it well, it is particularly suitable 
for one so tall and Btately as yourself. This is 
what I think; it is what Otway thinks; we were 
talking about it this morning at breakfast. 

“ Only look what a letter this is already! I 
never wrote so long a one before. I suppose I 
must prolong it to tell you about Fred. The 
same old story—he is as mischievous as ever; 
plagues my life out almost, cutting things into 
pieces no longer than your thumb-nail, unless 
we keep him in constant supply of playthings. 
And he is so savage if he can find neither play, 
nor mischief! but if he can be busy, he is happier 
than any king; and every one says he is a very 
beautiful boy. He pines yet for ‘Aunt Carry;’ 
and after we have read your letters,Jiolds them 
-in his hands, turns them over, trying to make 
something out of them, always ending with a 
sigh, and an—‘ah, I wish Aunt Carry would 
• oomehome! don’t you, mamma?’ 

“I guess I do wish she would come! Don't 
think, Cad, dear, that it is all because I am so 
anxim|a about the beautiful dress, and so on, as 
I fel^His idle letter will incline you to. No. I 




like beautiful dresses; I like beauty in any form 
under which it presents itself. I am proud of 
you, and love to see you looking like a queen; I 
love to make of myself something that people 
shall look on with pleasure; byt, after all, it is 
your very self, and my husband, and my boy, that 
my heart truly delights in. I oould be happy pos¬ 
sessing you three, without the beautiful dresses, 
but not with all the beautiful dresses in the 
world, without you. So don’t trouble yourself 
about the satin—only have it if it won’t trouble 
you at all; for you will look well enough in any 
thing; still I do so want, on this one occasion, 
to see you in the dress I have set my heart on! 
But I suppose you can’t feel as you would if 
poor Henry were alive, and all things were bright; 
and I won’t teaze you. Just love me as you 
always have done, and I will ask nothing more; 
only that you may be happy in your marriage, 
and in the years that shall be afterward. It 
would be enough to ask that you may be as happy 
as I am; but I have no doubt that you will be 
happier, because you are more reasonable and 
sensible, and always have been, although you 
were the younger. 

“Freddy has kissed the page here where I 
write; he says you must take it off with another 
kiss. Otway is at the store; if he were here, 
there would be some stirring messages. He 
thinks a great deal of you; and finds the greatest 
pleasure in your choice. He is gay himself; but 
he says he is always most strongly and agreeably 
attracted by people like Augustus Cummings. 
He loves them best; and so I confess do I. Only 
I am a little afraid of them, withal; and would 
rather have my Otway for a husband, than your 
Augustus. I can very well understand, however, 
that the latter is the right one for you. 

“I am so glad you will bo so near! Have you 
thought how we will gather up our children, and 
our sewing, and slip back and forth in the cars? 
If you have ripe currants, I can go up and help 
pick and eat them; (only par parenthese, our little 
girls will make bad work of their light frocks, 
won’t they?) and if I have the headache, as so 
often I do, you can come in, and with your gentle 
ways, and your hand that is so good on the hot 
temples, cure me directly. Won’t this be good? 

“Abby has returned, and I will leave off this 
scribbling. Don’t feci under obligations to in¬ 
vite her, my dear Cad. She shan’t know that I 
have intimated her wish. But if you do conclude 
to ask her, I think her presence will give you a 
pleasure. She has an excellent disposition, I am 
sure; flighty as shq appears. Otway don’t fancy 
her; although he is very gracious to her, because 
I like so well having her here. She is so young, 
you know, and has no mother, only a very tyran¬ 
nical mother-in-law, I feel a kind of benevolent 
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interest in the girl, and like to keep her near me, 
where she so well likes to be. 

“ Love to all. Assure them I look forward to 
meeting them with lively pleasure. Assure your¬ 
self that not even Augustus loves you better than 
does Your sister, 

Augusta.” 

This is the way dear Augusta always lets us 
see how strenuous her wishes are in the little 
things and the great. And while she entreats 
in the passionate, impulsive way, we are thinking 
that she is very foolish; and we shall not trouble 
ourselves to gratify her. But, in its vehement 
force, the desire is soon spent; and then she, too, 
thinks she is foolish, and not worth being listened 
to. She apologizes in her sweet, sincere manner; 
she begs us to follow our own pleasure and not! 
hers; and, at this stage, we begin to sob that her 
request was reasonable, the taste that instigated ! 
it faultless, and to be inclined to gratify her above 
ourselves; so that she generally has her way. j 
The 15 th. | 

“Them varmints!” said Mrs. Cheever, shaking j 
her head wrathfully, as she came up to the yard J 
where aunt and I were standing. 

“What vermin?” asked Aunt Agnes, laughing. 
“Ah, them Boyntons, ter be sure! I’ve been 
there a washin’ terday, an’ of all the splashin’ an’ 
splurgin’ they made over your consnrns, Car’line! 

I couldn’t help wonderin’ ’t they don’t see ’t 
their swallerin’ their own words, as’t were; fer 
’s long’s they thought ’t Arndrer wus goin’ ter 
have ye, er! the mnreg! there wus nawthin’ on 
airth like ye. You’d been ter Charlestown semi- 
nery two years, they told everybody; you’d gradi- 
ttated there and fetched away with ye a—a—I 

do’ know—a-” 

“A diploma!” I asked. 

1 es! that! with a blue ribbin in it, they said, 

I don’t know what all. But now, now they’ve 
hearn’t you’re goin’ ter have ’Guatus Cummins, 

* pooh it all away. ‘Pooh!’ says Angeline, 
today,‘I wonder what it is ter be ter Charles¬ 
town seminary two years?’ An’ says she, ‘i’ll 
ote fawty dollar ’at she ha’n’t got more edica* 
ton ’n we have, arter all. ’F she has, she don’t 
fihow it.' 

Er, an’ then she must go ter makin’ a great 
, niw a tos8in’ her head an’ a stickin’ up 
er nose. An’ the queerest on’t is, they ’re all 
ygi!f r ^ C Arndrer aint a goin’ ter have 


iL y° u ought not to tell me about 

they-^M heeVer ’” ® aid lf gently ’ “ Perha P 8 


“Oh, fer that matter, they said it afor 
\ * m '&ht tell ye. I know 1 

ment; J ! Way ’ 0r 0ne °’ their wa y® 
** folks that they get a miff ngin. 


says I ter myself, you’ve lit on one now’t won’t 
mind ye, ner care fer what ye say.” 

“ Oh, but I do care, Mrs. Cheever. I am sorry 
to be disliked by any one.” 

“What! when ye ’re so rich, an* goin’ ter be 
so much richer, an’ when ye’ve so many ter like 
ye, an’ speak well on ye?” 

“ Yes; I care just as much as if I were poor, 
and going soon to be poorer.” 

“That’s sumthin* new ter me ’t any rate,” 
replied she, musing, and running a pin into the 
post of the gate where she was standing. “I’ve 
allers felt ’s if them that’s so rich an’ kind o’ 
high in the world, didn’t care much, ’f any, what 
them that’s below ’em say er think about ’em. 
I’ve thought I sh’d like ter be independunt, so’t 
I needn’t care for anybody.” 

“ Well, if you were to be made independent, 
as you say, you would find that money is one 
thing, and the friendliness of the world another! 
and that they can’t be made to supply each 
other’s place. You would still want friends, 
and find your gold of little worth, if you hadn’t 
them.” 

“ Per’aps so; but I’m sure it’s a new idee ter 
me. Then I’m sorry I told ye, *f ye care what 
they say—only on your ’count, though. They ’re 
so putchiky so often, I don’t care on their parts. 
But I must be a joggin. l’ou’ll forgive me fer 
tell in’ on ye, Car’line?” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed! Good night, Miss Cheever. 
Love to the grand parents if you see them as you 
pass.” 

“ Yes, twill. I’ll go in a purpose. Good night, 
Car’line, good night, Miss Bradshaw.” And she 
went off with long, vigorous steps. But it is too 
bad that she must walk so far. Uncle Harrison 

always sends James with her. 

J The 16 th. 

, A letter, a long one, came from Augustus to¬ 
day. Oh—and it is so good, so kind! The solici¬ 
tude for my comfort, my well-being that breathes 
through it all is expressed to imply, so heartily, 
it is as if I had the words warm from his lips, 
and makes him seem near to me. He nowhere 
tells me that he loves me, neither by his pen-nor 
by his tongue. 

I trust, however, that he does love me a little; 
and has made sure of being able to love me a 
great deal more. For myself I have no mis¬ 
givings. The thought of him in my solitude 
| since he left, the new emotion over this letter, 
the warmth about my heart now that I think 
and write of him, all show me where I am; and 
that I am safe, if ho will love me but half as weU 
as I will love him. 

The letter was written at Billerioa, at the house 
of my friend, Mrs. Follen. He has purchased the 
| house of the late pastor, which is a chiming 
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place, midway between the Tillage, where, on a 
broad green, the church stands, and the residence 
of the Follens. 1 have called at the place often 
with Mrs. Follen; and 1 have remembered it 
since, as if it were a sweet picture. 

Augustus tells me all his plans minutely, and 
asks me to inform him if I like them; if I agreo 
with him in this and that arrangement, which it 
is desirable to have effected before I go. This 
husband-like deference I believe pleases me even 
more than the plans; although these are so good, 
so pleasant, I must say yes to them all, and thus 
make him think, I fear, that I have no opinions 
of my own. 

He asked me to let him name an early day for 
making mo his. The thirtieth of this month, he 
wishes that it may be, if I can willingly bring 
myself to so sudden a measure. 

It is necessary that he enter upon his duties 
immediately; and I shall raise no objections to 
his wishes. We shall both be best in a home of 
our own, and I would gladly be there in that 
grand time of autumn, when the sky is so deep, 
and the woods are in a glow. 

But now something else must be done beside 
this journalizing; although I have little to do in 
the housekeeping line, the stores left by my poor 
mother were so ample. 

The grand-parents, whom I have been this 
evening to consult, sigh; Aunt Agnes sighs, and 
tears fill her eyes, and Laura's; but they do not 
try to hold me back. 

The 18/A. 

Oh, a great blow! especially to the doctor and 
Laura, for by Augustus’ orders, his uncle’s exe¬ 
cutor advanced the legacy of the doctor, although 
the estate was far from being settled; and, now 
that he has appropriated it all in one needful 
way and another, a later will has come to light, 
by which that large property is divided amongst 
the charitable institutions of Boston, the largest 
legacy falling to the House of Industry. This 
will was drawn up, it seems, by an attorney 
who is old and partially deaf, and who, as nn 
invalid, has been passing a year with relatives 
at a retired sea-board town in Connecticut. No 
one knew that he had been doing business for 
Mr. Alfred Cummings, except the witnesses. One 
of these is in California, the other is in Boston; 
but knowing that the old gentleman was often 
making new wills, or annexing codicils, not being 
called upon for testimony, he did not halt in his 
busy life to ask a question, or make a revelation. 

But, within a few days, the attorney himself 
has returned to Boston and produced the new 
instrument. I have the intelligence by a letter 
from Augustus. He regrets it for my sake and 
° r t ^ d00t ° r,8; but he "«tes calmly, and like 
* man > 'tfho can face the struggle and go 


through with it, and stand all the while wiih feet 
firmly planted. 

He will rent the parsonage, he says, instead of 
purchasing it. He hardly knows me, he says; 
he has not heard me say what estimate I place 
upon wealth; but he trusts me. He trusts that 
I will feel with him, that the doctor’s share in 
this disappointment, is that which we have most 
to regret. 

He may trust me. If he can be as happy, if 
he will not feel too much the need of toil and 
economy in carrying out his longed-for improve¬ 
ments in the parsonage, in short, if he will use 
my fortune, feeling that it is ours> as much his 
as mine, I shall not have a single regret for our¬ 
selves. And it is not so bad for the doctor as 
it might be. The sum he has received of the 
Boyntons js a help to him; and 1 shall propose 
it to Augustus, purchasing the field that is to 
be the fruit-garden, and allowing the doctor to 
manage it as he pleases, setting out his trees 
and vines, as if it were now his own. He can, 
no doubt, purchase it at no distant day; Laura is 
so diligent, so ecod^mical; the doctor so vigorous 
and with so extensive a practice, there is really 
nothing to fear, although now the doctor looks 
desponding enough. 

Laura is younger; it falls lightly on her; for 
she is buoyed up with hopes—indefinite enough 
they are; but surely something favorablu will 
turn up, she thinks; there are father, grand¬ 
father, so many friends who will feel for them, 
and be glad to help them awhile now, until they 
can help themselves. The doctor smiled before 
I left them; but more of comfort in Laura’s 
earnest kindness than of hope. 

Augustus finds so much to do we shall not be 
married until two weeks later than the time ap¬ 
pointed. 

The 19/A. 

Neither is Laura so hopeful ns she seemed. 
She herself is p.t a loss to see in what way two 
thousand dollars con be abstracted from their 
possessions, without the doctor’s relinquishing 
every one of the pretty plans he has been talking 
over with such zest since they were married. 
And she fears he will feel obliged to deny him¬ 
self, to work and worry as he did after his losses 
by the Boyntons, so that he will be worn and sick 
again. She shed some tears over this part of the 
picture; but she smiled through them in a mo¬ 
ment, and began to hope again in the good things 
that may come in to make it lighter, easier for 
him than now they anticipate. 

I have written to Augustus out of the fulness 
of a heart that trusts him, even as he trusts me; 
and that feels assured of happiness with him, 
whether our earthly lot be one of toil or ease, * 
poverty or wealth. I have let him see that he 
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5s dearer to me now in his misfortunes, than he 
was as a rioh man. I shrank occasionally from 
the warm thought my pen was inditing, and said 
to myself, “nay; I will not let this go to him. I 
will write again, a cooler letter; and keep back 
the tenderness, until I have seen his come forth 
more unreservedly.” 1 tried another, in the be¬ 
ginning, calling Dame Prudery to my elbow, to 
dictate what I should write, and to jog me, if I 
went amiss. But I despised the cold thing when 
it was written, and give it a warming in the 
grate; carrying the other directly to the post- 
office, lest I should be troubled anew with my 
scruples. 

Our postmaster, in want of good accoramoda- 
tions on his own premises, has lately established 
his office in Mr. Boynton’s store. I met Ange- 
ne there, listlessly looking over the newspapers 
and other parcels. 

“Good morning, Mins Caroline,>’ said she, 

* “ w ®r®' br ows, and speaking with ill-eon- 
coaled bitterness. 

“GoodImorning, Angelina; how do you do this 
morning!-' dropping my letter into the box. 

1 m well enoogh; but how do you do ? They 
*»7 7on’re met with quite a repulse.” 

“A repnlae?” 

,oZ^ : the y “T Augustus Cummings has 

ttool " r T Hyi 0r ’ aU the P r °P er ‘y that he 
“ought was his, rather.” 

“Yes; he has.” 

;;Don’t you feel bad about it?” 
doctor.” 011 my ° Wn account * 1 am 8orr y for the 

There’s no danger 
that m 'f h “ d - 1 m mad that Either paid him 
lift. Bc , 7 ' But pa tho »ght he’d give him a 
thrown away 0 ^ 7 n ° W: ^ Mya U ’ s thc samo 08 

a porehnse'or » Dr TV 1 would "*• 
side where the 0903s[n Z over to the 

“Idon't Enelish % ooda were kept 
*here or otheMef • 8 al *ays budging off soroe- 
Mr. ifait g me t0 tend ’ And 

post-offilTtoo ° n a J ° Urne7 ’ and 1 have thc I 
pa ’ s 

fixings at CnnT V ! PP ° 8e you ’ n 6 et a11 Y our 


; P™P9you’ll send to Boston?” 

“7 «le?if y'o'u 'TTT f ° r 80win S-<>o«on, at 
“Wen I mtk J " * Co ‘ can 3U PP , 7 me." 

can,” again lifting 
Winter b e f ore a box of 8 P<’°*9 on the 

*»« beating a tattoo^ " t °° d humm!n S 
yard-«tick, as iZ? °° the °° unter with the 
•°f Be wing-cotton 1 °° ke(1 th ° poor assortment 

yon,know that Andrew came last night ?” i 


| she asked, at length; and, before I could answer, 
exclaimed, “there he is! there he comes! He’s 
going to be married right away to a rich girl in 
Lowell, did you know it?” She concluded in a 
hurried whisper, for her brother was already in 
the shop door. 

Pale, blue and red by turns, he stood a mo¬ 
ment, at sight of me, as if paralyzed. 

I felt no emotion whatever, only a yearning 
wish to be at peace with him, with his sister, and 
with all the world. I accordingly spoke to him 
and extended my hand. He did not advance one 
step to meet me; but stood stiffly in the doorway, 
with his angry eyes bent on the floor. Grieved, 
half afraid of the bitter frown, I turned to Ange- 
line; but was far from being reassured, when I 
: saw how 8tiff and indignant she stood there, 
bracing her short, wiry figure up with the yard¬ 
stick. In a moment, however, I was indignant. 

I reflected that I had not really wronged them. 
They had been disappointed. But it was of their 
own begetting—save, alas! that one, ever to-be- 
deprecated hour of trifling. 

The remembrance of that hour stole upon me 
to-day. The dear Henry—how his image softened 
me at once, and overcame the gathering scorn! 

I felt it then, as I often do, what volumes of 
beautiful wisdom and truth, lie in those little 
paragraphs that creep in with such unconscious 
simplicity, amongst all the odd things in Dickens’ 
“Dombey and Son.” His Captain Cuttle could 
bear Carter's insolence peaceably, because he 
thought of one among the dead, as he supposed; 
and “all the knaves and liars in the world, were 
nothing to the truth and honesty of one dead 
friend.” 

W ith tears in my eyes and a trembling voice, 

I bargained with Angeline for a half dozen spools 
of cotton; and then, bidding her “good morning,” 

I left the shop, without again looking at her bro¬ 
ther, who was still in the door, and silently made 
way for me to pass out 
They must have seen that they grieved me; 
and I hope that this, together with my forbear¬ 
ance, will propitiate them, and that we may part 
in peace. 

Later. 


I ran in to see Laura this evening. She was 
busied about the supper-table, singing softly and 
cheerfully, ns she went from table to closet, and 
from closet to table; while the doctor, although 
his head was bent over his paper a little, yet had 
his eyes upturned, watching her graceful house¬ 
hold ways. I was fairly within the room, and 
standing holding my bonnet by the strings, when 
they looked round and saw me. 

Yc 3; I was in the right time to sit down and 
drink tea with them, and listen to all they had 
to tell me of Uncle Harrison’s goodness, of dear, 
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old grandfather’s goodness. They had both been 
there, not in concert, but at different hours, each 
unaware of the intention of the other, but offering 
to do anything, everything, that was needful to 
put the doctor entirely at his ease. There is 
nothing to hinder them, they said; the doctor 
may take his own time for repaying them. There 
shall be no hurry, no anxiety about it; if it is 
never paid, no matter; the doctor deserved some¬ 
thing at their hands, for all that he had been to 
them iu times of sickness and trial, “to say noth¬ 
ing of the little Laura,” grandfather said, “who 
deserves one thousand dollars, for all the comfort 
and help she has been to him and grandmamma.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Laura, with an animated 
face, as the doctor concluded accounts of the 
last piece of good fortune. “Like them, isn’t 
it, being so delicate about it? Ah, they are so 
good! What do you think I sing all the time, 
to-day, Caroline?” 

“‘Father, whate’er of earthly good.’” 

“No; I have sung that a great deal lately; but 
since they were here I sing, over again and again, 

“And darkness shows jib worlds of light 
Wo never saw by day.' ” 

She warbled the lines in her sweet, bird-like 
voice, with tearful eyes, and hands giving the 
finishing adjustments to the tea-things. 

She went out to bring the girls and Charles 
Augustus from their sports. The last named 
came into the room like a man; but the girls 
were clinging with both hands to hers, Clara 
with womanly steps, like her young mother; Jane 
skipping, laughing, and describing a mischievous 
game she had just been playing upon the others. 

The 23rd. 

The hours moved so slowly to-day! because 
I kept thinking, that, when the mail came in, 
there would be a letter from Augustus for me, 
or he himself would come. The stage coach went 
swinging and rumbling by at last, and then I 
could no longer attend at all to what Aunt Agnes 
was saying. How good he is! and he is mine, 
and I am his! I kept saying to myself; and every 
moment my heart beat louder and louder; and 
the warmth and the dream-like happiness went 
through my whole being. 

When it was time for Uncle Harrison to come, 
aunt laughed, and I laughed; but it did not 
hinder me in going out to meet him. 

“No, ’ said he, shaking his head, and quicken¬ 
ing his steps, as he approached me. “ You have 
a letter from your sister; but none from him.” 

I received and opened it languidly; but, as I 
ran my eye listlessly down the page, I encoun¬ 
tered his name, and my interest revived, although 
I was still disappointed, and the warmth was 


gone from me. I begged nncle to go on with 
the rest of the packages and leave me to saunter 
homeward, and I read my own. 

Augusta’s letter was commenced the day before 
she heard of the new will, and was—but I may 
as well transcribe it It will occupy me; and I 
am not in the mood to be below, where is conside¬ 
rable company; nor can I read; that is, anything 
but Augusta’s letter. She says of Augustus— 

“He is spending this week in town, and is in 
every day. He and Otway get on finely together. 
Otway is so sensible, you know; or, perhaps you 
don’t know; for I never discovered before, that 
he knows so much, and can talk so nicely. He 
lets bis humor come in, every now and then, and 
this does Augustus not a little good. I am glad 
that you can be lively, as well as serious; it will 
help him not a little, when he has tired his brain 
over the Bermons. 

“As for poor, stupid me, I am afraid of him 
yet; although I like him better and better. One 
must respect him infinitely. He has the manner 
I always like to see in a clergyman. I like the 
calm dignity, the serious eyes, showing that he 
knows what a great thing he has undertaken; 
and then m cheerfulness, as if he found plea¬ 
santness in the ways and peace in the paths. I 
can never bear the gloomy austerity so many 
clergymen wear. I never take it for a sign that 
they are better than anybody else, but that they 
are cross, and, therefore, not quite so good. But 
I suppose the cross looks are natural to some; 
yet, do you remember whatdlood says? 

‘No solemn, sanctimonious face I pull, 

And think I ’in pious, when I’m only bilious’— 

or something of this sort. 

“I fear I haven’t a bit of piety in me; but if 
I had, I would like it to be like Augustus’, like 
St. Evremonds’. You remember what he says— 

* my piety is composed more of justice and charity 
than of penitence. I rest my confidence in God, 
and hope everything from his benevolence. In 
| the bosom of Providence I find my repose and 
my felicity.' Believe me, Cad, these beautiful 
words make me sigh to be a Christian, just 83 
does your bridegroom’s beautiful life. You are 
a happy child; and this is what Abby says con¬ 
tinually. She, too, is afraid of Augustus; but 
she is always half crazed to be hold of that which 
is beyond her reach, whether it be in the shape 
of the friendship of a fashionable lady, a cash- 
mere shawl, or a good saint, like Augustus, who 
passes her by on the other side. Thus, aft.jou 
must have seen, she is ambitious and restless; 
still the passion may sometimes work favorably. 
In this instance, it is leading her to try and 
shape herself into the gentle, quiet woman, tba^ 
shall get the approbation of—in short, of your 
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man. But don’t be jealous, Cad. She can’t 
please him; and if she could, she would turn her 
back to him, on the instant he was gained, in 
pursuit of a something new, and afar off. 

“She is constant only to me; and I dare say 
her worship in this quarter has fallen off not a 
little since- 

“This is horrible! Otway interrupted me. He 
came from Augustus, and told me that every cent 
is gone to the charitable institutions. What do 
you think I said in the first surprise? But you 
would never guess ,• you will meet it so differently. 
It was—‘oh! I wish there were no charitable in¬ 
stitutions in the country!’ Wasn’t that Christian 
and reasonable ? 

. “ 0twa y was as insensible as an oyster over 
Jt; only he does pity Dr. Cummings and poor, 
little Laura! He says Augustus is rather anxious 
on your account Oh, dear! and well he may be! 
Yoit have enough for comfort, I suppose; and 
then there will be the thousand dollars salary; 
at after such splendid expectations, this seems 
meagre enough. So Abby says. She has some 
natural feeling about it, which those two men ! 
ave not. She is grateful for your invitation. 

! a,m08t "ish now, that it had nfcTbeen given; ] 
or now you won’t hear a word about anything 
costly; and she is such a stickler for la mode on ’ 
bndal occasions, especially, and something of a 1 
8 -sip, withal, if it is not ungenerous to give her ] 
extreme sociability so harsh a name. , 

C0Uld kn ° W tbis minute how you will f 

be.'u the disappointment. You won’t feel it near i 

heln*?/ a - 8 1 #hou,d » in y° ur P lft ce; still I can’t e 
P heheving that it will trouble you; and I find 

frrm!tK Pltyi , D8 y<m ’ and lon g in g to steal away 1 
7 them all, to come in here and write to you C 

I rim P ;* ence witb tbe in terruptions. When F 
Catne thirty minutes aim t au_* 


I cjimo A upuwns. nnen 

send fr»r ^ y minute8 a S°> 1 hade Abby not to 
bellfin T lf Rny ° ne * lse came - 1 heard the 
hour 7 after J 8hC ° bey8 me; but now the dinner 

how approaches and I will go. 

„r. Evening. 

I fJJT A ‘ , f 8ta3: <lad Abby b ^ reached him, 
f»r (w°k ‘.'I aairaaled l00k - He was waiting 
here for an T ? tWay was a,mo9t sur e not to be 
(by pu „ ° her balf hour - as tho Pass well knew; 
tt>iak«hekentA g Abby ’ of course .) although I 
he mieht h. P Aagustus u P on ‘ho pretence, that 

i».t erV“'T 7m0ment Ag “ 

hour- and tfc„ v “ y 6 Was de,!eiTed in tba 

“'Aoim.t U?bt U nearer tbe U“e for dinner. 

* Mttle W , a9 f arer f baD usual. He looked 
immediaSiv b f’ oth<lrwi9 e, well. He left 

bebaa aiueh’t ^ b * f<m “ d H mu9t b ® 90 Ion 6i 

New Lena.? *° ?° ; bat h3 P e9 be able.to visit 


Ken lon . on ~ r ’ h3 P e9 ‘o be able.to visit 
Ooraiae’ *»“? d !. r ''' 0 ' ly from Bil >erica, Mon- 
10 Joe. 1 8 n» a 0t 0f 00urse be has written this 
Ced not 9i ‘ up aU night, troubling 


i’t you with ‘twice-told tales.’ Good night then, 
ier dearest; may the angels be with you while you 
in sleep and when you wake; for one needs their 
comfort in this world, where there is so much 
ay trouble of one kind and another. 

’ a Later. 

“ What have you done, dearest Cad ? What did 
le you write to Augustus? He is as pale as if he 
at were dead, but says he is well. When I asked 
lo him if he had heard from you since yesterday, 
iu he merely said, ‘yes,’ turning hastily away to a 
7 . window, not, however, before I had a chance to 
l- see an expression of pain, and I don’t know 
n what; but as if he were greatly shocked, he 
looked. He stood a minute with his back to us, 
:r without speaking. When he turned and spoke 
•, to us, he was very calm and kind, but so pale! 
s and not at all cheerful. 

! “ 1 ho Pe you haven’t rejected him. And surely 

I it can’t be. Some giddy thing who likes wealth 

; and parade as well as Abby does, might cast him 
s off now that he is poor; but you would not; I 
3 wouldn’t do it, by any means, vain as I am. I 
i like him better than I did before. I love him 
. now ns if he were my own brother; and, oh, I 
; pity him so since he was here to day! 

; “But don’t be frightened, child, at what I 
l write. I am always excited and flustered, you 
t know, over every new thing that gets hold' of me. 

■ I have just been talking with Otway about it; 
and he held my hands and looked me in the 
face, and bade me be quiet and think about it 
rationally awhile, and then I jshonld see as he 
saw, that my fancy was running away with me. 

“‘Do you think it possible,’ said he, ‘for one 
like our sister Cud, to reject one like Augustus 
Cummings, because he is poor—and on the very 
point of marriage, too ?’ 

“ ‘Why, no—I don’t. But don’t hold my fin¬ 
gers so tight; you make them ache.’ 

“ ‘ Do I ? Be quiet then; sit still and I will 
letyougo. If she wouldn’t reject him, if this is 
impossible, what shocking thing can have hap¬ 
pened? See if you can conceive any.’ 

“ ‘Not when you are pinning me down to it in 
this way. But I have thought of fifty altogether 
possible things, that may have happened since 
yesterday, and every one of them shocking.’ 

“ Ho laughed outright now; he had been smil¬ 
ing triumphantly, all along. 

“‘Nonsense!’ said he, when his laugh was 
over. * The fact is, your imagination and Nabby 
Rogers’ have been tandem since Augustus was 
here; and, together, they make a team, compared 
with which John Gilpin’s and Tam O'Shanter’s 
were docile and tractable.’ 

*• * Ah, you man, you! you are abominably in¬ 
sulting! But wlint can it be? He wns pale, and 
certainly, not at all cheerful, to say the tamest 
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thing that can be said. See if yotfHSan acoount t Yon and Augustus Trill demonstrate this to us. 
for it.’ \ God bless you both, prays 

“ 1 Certainly not!’ opening his eyes wide on j Your loving sister, 

me; and looking as if I were foolish in making ! Augusta.” 

such a demand of him. 4 I can believe,’ he added, j I have racked my brain; I have recalled my 
4 that Caroline's letter didn’t meet his wishes in > last letter to mind, sentence by sentence, until I 
every respect. He is in a delicate position; j think I recollect every word of it; and I am at nn 
accepted as a man of great wealth, and not j utter loss to understand bow it could disappoiut 
knowing her as we do, he is unavoidably sensi- j him—unless it was too forward; unless I took 
tive, and some part of her letter may have dis- j too much pains to let him see that I do not miss 
appointed him. Or, it may not have done it. { his wealth, that I can love him under any and 
Goodness? think how much he has to harass him alL circumstances of life. I know his tastes in 
just now! I wonder how he bears it os he does, character and conduct, as in everything else, are 
Some men, and strong ones, too, would take their | pure and delicately refined, beyond those of any 
beds; others would go crazy; and here you and > other person that I have ever known. Yet he 
Nabby have been racking your brains with con- { always seems to have consideration and wonder- 
jectures, because he is pale and serious; because ; ful forbearance for things that are amiss. He 
he looked a little disturbed ! Nonsense ! non- j readily sees some reason for it, and does not con- 
sense 1 I tell you, my wife, he expected to do ! demn it, as others do. I could indeod wish that 
everything for Caroline; but suddenly he finds | this charity might be extended to me and that 
that he can <lo nothing. I can imagine better j letter of mine. 

than you, that he must find it something of a j But perhaps I am on the wrong track; for I, 
Btroke. Don’t you see?’ ? too, like Augustus, am excited and unable to 

44 ‘Yes;’ I sighed, in reply. 4 1 see that even j reason clearly. As Otway said, he must have 
you have failed to place the subject in a cheerful; have many things to harass him, poor man! I 
light.’ | hope I shall4»ave a letter to-morrow. I hope he 

“ 4 Perhaps so; but if it is the true one, we are ! will come up Monday; and then all must be 
men and women and can bear to contemplate it > clear; for, although not a talker, he speaks now 
thus. I am confident that Augustus and Caroline > and then; and his words, when he speaks, and 
can bear it; and it is a pity, therefore, if you and his face, when he docs not speak, are as open as 
I cannot.’ j the day. 

“This made me feel better. Yes; thought I, | Heaven keep him and me! Heaven help us 
we Can all bear it. We can see that people can ; love each other; and it is little I shall heed the 
be happy, if they are not 4 as rich as the Jews.’ I rest. (to bb continued.) 
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BY GBACE NORMAN. 


Oh ! she was very beautiful, 

And vory fair to see, 

No wonder that we loved her, 

With wild idolatry. 

A light gleamed over round her, 

That eeemed so bright to me, 

In fancy oft I liken’d it 
To sunset on the sea. 

Her eyes were like twin violets 
All glistening with dew, 

And meek and humble as that flow’r, 
Our darling daily grew. 

Her lips were like pure roses crush’d, 
Like links of gold her hair, 

No marvel that we loved her, 

She was so very fair. 


No sunshine falling on the earth, 

Or as the gentle rain 

That causeth buds and flow’rs that droop 
To live, and bloom again; 

So did the smile of our dear one 
Bring to us light and love. 

Until our Father called her 
To a brighter home above. 

It was when the leaves were falling, 

Ere Wint’ry winds had come; 

That white rob’d messengers of peace 
Were sent to bear her home. 

And though no rustling wings were heard; 
No form seen in the air; 

We knew that they had taken her 
Who was to us so fair. 
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BY MARY L. MEANY. 


CHAPTER I. 

“jLa me! Only to think of what I have seen 
this morning! Well, the meanness of some people 
is astonishing, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams, as she threw herself into a luxuriously - 
coshioned arm-chair, and taking a handsome fan 
from a recess table near by, began to use it with 
the most commendable diligence: probably for¬ 
getting in her agitation that it was a cold January 
day, the extreme severity of which could scarcely 
be modified to a comfortable feeling by the glowiDg 
anthracite heaped within her friend’s ample grate. 

u My dear Mrs. Williams, what is the matter?” 
inquired the lady of the mansion; as she drew a 
tabouret beside her visitor, and seated herself in 
an attitude of profound curiosity and attention. 

“Oh, nothing more than one might expect 
sometimes to meet with in this world, but it took 
f? 80 surprise-but, really, I don’t believe 
are yet asked after Mr. Lane and the dear 
children—but, you must excuse my absence of 
, indeed; I am so entirely overcome by my 
ngs, and B h e h erae if again to the 

ian most zealously. 

“They are all very well,” replied Mrs. Lane; 

v “ , n !! W mind them: onl ? teI1 m& what can 
^distressedyou in this manner.” 

iti. !* d i 8tre89ed you ma 7 well say, Mrs. Lane; 
t w n° t of ten that I allow anything to affect me 

c ° C ’ was so astonishing—I was so 

from thlt mjr " erTCa Cannot reooyer 

.J™'/ 1 eyer lea ™ tIle 00 U 8 e of your trouble, 

, P 1 ““J sympathize with you.” 
time M,!* 0 be ooro here I am sitting all this 

discovers ""ft’* *** ^ ou “7 wonderful 
oomiog aU this distance for no 

SbZr 7 eU ’ t0 be « in - This morning, 
»M such a s' 81 ’ 8aid to Bister Jane thak aa it 
J* fiM - dcar <%. we might as well take 

CCr * feW yi8i,s - But aha only 
W« too! M n “ rer ‘° the fire - and declared it 
folly' As if n“ 40 l00k int ° the 6tre et- Such 

«f.r. S'rtr 8 n i the ,r 4 plea - 

Hu), her a ', B weyer > 1 cou 'd not per- 

whta i M j, moye > (*0 wil be sorry enough 

»« obUeed r* “ d ‘ eU ** What 1 8ayy ) 80 1 
t0 bewa^b!°h C ° me , al0ne< >Ti8 80 disagreeable 

once I think of T* 8 8elf ~' b . Ut ’ you know » when 
^mpliah it- anything, I am bound to 

Vol XXI iiT be8ideS ’ 1 wanted # t0 caU 


Mrs. Dr. Oakley, (I have not seen her this somo 
time) and see the new members of the family. 
Of course, you heard of the doctor bringing his 
two nieces^ here to be raised at his house, on 
account-” 

11 Oh, yes! I know all about that arrangement ; 
a foolish one it is,” interrupted Mrs. Lane. 

“Foolish! Why, Mrs. Lane, ’tis the most ridi¬ 
culous thing I ever heard of—perfectly absurd! 
I declare I felt quite sorry for Mrs. Oakley when 
I heard of it. To think of her being saddled with 
another person’s children—spoiled ones, too, I 
dare say.” 

But you have not told me the story, Mrs. 
Williams?” 

“No, my dear, I’m coming to it presently. But 
as I said to Mr. Williams, I thought it was very 
odd for Dr. Oakley to throw the whole charge of 
his brother’s children on his wife, merely because 
their mother chose to marry again—as if she was 
not still their mother. I would not consent to 
such a measure to please any man! But I don’t 
pity Mrs. Oakley now—for I saw cause this 
morning to change my opinion of her: and I have 
no doubt that he had reasons of his own for 
wishing to have the children with him. Perhaps, 
poor man, he thought thtey might be some com¬ 
fort. Don’t you think so ?” 

“I’m sure, I can’t tell,” replied Mrs. Lane, 
rather coldly; for she began to think that her 
loquacious visitor would not soon satisfy the 
curiosity she had awakened. The latter observed 
this* and after a few more interlocutary remarks 
promised that she should now hear it all; and 
sitting upright and assuming quite a business¬ 
like air, she began: 

“I decided, while dressing, that this would be 
as good a day as any to see the*trangers; so I 
proceeded straight to Mrs. Oakley’s. When I 
rang the bell, who should open the door but one 
of the very children I went to see! I knew her 
at once, she is so like her uncle—so I shook 
hands with her, and asked about her aunt. The 
little thing answered very sensibly for one of her 
age, (she cannot be more than five or six years 
old) but I suppose she was a little confused, for 
instead of showing me into one of the parlors, 
she ascended the stairs; and I was more than 
half way up, when she suddenly turned back, and 
said, ‘oh, please walk into the parlor.’ ‘No, 
dear,’ says I, ^tis not worth while—I will just 
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go with yon to see your aunt for a few minutes.* 
You know such ceremony is needless between 
friends; for my part, I think it looks sociable to 
invite your particular acquaintances, sometimes, 
into your private sitting-room; (Mrs. Williams 
was one of those who like sociability everywhere, 
save in their own houses ) but I soon discovered 
that in some cases it may be rather unpleasant. 
The child opened the door, and I entered. Good 
gracious—was ever any one so astonished. There 
was Mrs. Oakley, not as I expected to find her, 
nicely" dressed, reading, or at some trifling work 
to pass away the time—but dressed ii^ common 
ginghato wrapper, with linen collar and cuffs, her 
hair put up as plain as it was possible to; and 
there she sat on a low chair, the table opened to 
its full size, and covered with clothing just cut 
out, I suppose, for the children; for she had the 
sleeve of a little dress in her hand. The youngest 
child sat on a little stool beside her, learning her 
a b abs from a primer laying on her aunt’s lap. 

I declare I was so struck I could not move from 
the door. Mrs. Oakley looked rather surprised 
when she saw me, but she rose and spoke in a 
manner so unconcerned as to show that she was 
too much accustomed to work to blush at being 
detected in such an action. Then the little one 
who had opened the door went and took a seat 
near the window, and commenced running up the 
seams of a dress, or something of the kind. Only 
to think of it!” 

“My dear Mrs. Williams, you shock me. To 
think that any of our associates should ever de¬ 
scend so low l” 

“That was the thought that vexed me. But 
listen, there is worse coming. I had not been 
there long, when she begged to be excused a mo¬ 
ment, and left the robm. Directly she came back 
again. She done the same several times. The 
last time I asked little Fanny if they had com¬ 
pany down stairs ? She said no; but her aunt 
had just made some pies before I came, and they 
were now baking. I asked her what was the 
matter with the cook, but she did not seem to 
understand me, and just then the domestic lady 
returned, and ^ro3e to come away. Now, don’t 
you think I had cause to feel bad?” and the 
afflicted lady fell back in the arm-chair, almost 
sobbing with vexation. Her companion sat in 
a state of speechless horror, from which she at 
length recovered sufficiently to exclaim, in unmea¬ 
sured terms, against such contemptible meanness. 

“And then, too,condemning the poor child to 
work with herl” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Williams, energetically. 
“ A child, a mere babe, you rqay say, set to work 
like a woman; and the poor little one of two or 
three years poking her eyes out over her letters. 
A pretty way to bring up his brother’s children 


truly! They had better have remained with their 
mother—no step-father could treat them worse.” 

“Just to think—cook, seamstress, governess— 
for all we know chamber-maid into the bargain! 

So much taken from poor people who have no 
other way to earn a living—such conduct is 
shameful.” 

“Oh, it is infamous! And, oh, another thing. 
You remember the beautiful stove we all admired 
so much? Well, that has disappeared, and the 
sitting-room is now heated by a drum.” 

“One thing worse than another,” replied Mrs. 
Lane. “But, you know,” Bhe continued, with 
the air of a mentor, « when the spirit of avarice 
takes possession of people, there is nothing too 
mean f 9 r them to stoop to. I hope you did not 
remain there long!” 

“Not I, indeed! I felt like in a fiery furnace 
while I did stay. I felt so degraded—and I should 
have left sooner, only I saw that she was anxious 
to finish the dress she was working on. *T was 
for little Margaret, I suppose; for the frock she 
had on was rather Bhabby. Fanny’s looked quite 
new: some of the handiwork of her industrious 
aunt, of course. I was going to ask her about 
the mantua-maker she always employed, but then 
I thought it was not worth while.” 

“Perhaps not; though I should, if I were in 
your place: but has she learned dressmaking?” 

“I Bhould not wonder if she did when a girl; 
for they say her mother is a queer sort of woman, 
and has odd notions about things. Well, I must 
go. I shall expect to see a sigil neatly painted, 
‘Fashionable dress-making done here,’ hanging 
at the doctor’s door before long.” 

“In that case, I think I must be her first patron 

_-will jou be her second?” asked Mrs. Lane, 

sneeringly. 

“ I, certainly! And I will try to procure Mrs 
Dawson, for the third, I am just going there now. 

I think we may easily secure a liberal share of 
public patronage for the industrious lady:” and 
with many more equally good-natured remark^, 
and as many “good-byes” and “farewells,” the 
friends at length parted: the one to return into 
the house, and impatiently await the dinner hour, 
that she might communicate the wonderful news 
(with as many embellishments as she thought 
proper) to her assembled family—the other to 
hasten from hohse to house, circulating this new 
and interesting piece of 1 gossip. 

While these worthy ladies were thus honorably 
employed, we will form a more intimate acquaint* 
ance with the family which they have so uncere¬ 
moniously obtruded upon our notice. 

CHAPTER II. 

Edward Oaklet, at the age of twenty-three, 
found himself a graduate of one of the first 
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Medical Universities in the United States—a even a mother’s holy cares were powerless to win 

good share of knowledge in his head—a fund her from the scenes of frivolity and amusement 
of warm and kindly affections in his heart—a to which she was wholly devoted. Edward soon 
diploma in his pocket, and the magical M. D. perceived his brother’s unhappiness; butfrater- 
appended to his name—but, unfortunately, very nal affection was unavailing here, and he could 
little money in his purse to support his new but hope that the enlargement of his business 
dignity. But the young doctor added to all his would occupy his time more fully, and thus partly 
other advantages, one which was more than suffi- relieve the desolation of his home, 
cent to counterbalance the only weight in the Returned home, our young doctor took a neat 
opposite scale—he had a will, firm, strong and office, which he fitted up handsomely, and com- 
undaunted, ready to meet and conquer every menced his professional career under bright and 
difficulty that lay in his way; and when he could cheering auspices. Nor was he less fortunate in 
not overcome, at least, breast the storm cheer- another matter. While yet a student, accident 
folly, in the hope of brighter days. All his had introduced him to a lovely girl of sweet and 
friends prophesied for him a bright and pros- graceful manners; and when, on nearer acquaint- 
perous career, and there was a voice within which ante, he ascertained that her mind was in no way 
echoed a ready response to their prognostications, inferior to her outward charms, he determined 
Bat our hero, though thus sanguine, did not allow j that she should be the future partner of his heart 
his bright dreams and pleasant anticipations to and home. He had never in words told her his 
divert him from the only path that could ensure j intentions; but it is probable that “love’s own 
their realization. With his brilliant intellectual j interpreter,” the eye, had slowly betrayed him; 
gifts was united that indispensable requisite for $ for when on his return he sought to renew the 
one in his circumstances, which, unfortunately, \ acquaintance, the beautiful blush and smile with 
is seldom possessed, and still more seldom valued j: which he was welcomed, proved that two years 
by men of genius a prudential foresight which of absence had not obliterated his remembrance 
calculated the means necessary to the desired end, from the mind of Ellen Atwood, nor caused her 
vith an unconquerable determination to adopt to regard him as a stranger. They were married, 
those means, however repugnant to his present Mr. Atwood furnished the house for his daughter’s 
eelings. In one week from the period of gra- future residence in elegant and fashionable style, 
udting he had formed a plan for his conduct, and the young couple entered on their new sphere 
and taken the preliminary steps toward putting of life without a cloud on all its fair horizon, 
it m execution. His only brother had for several j Several years passed by—years of unalloyed 
years resided in a young, but flourishing town happiness, and then came the first trouble their 
at some distance. Thither Edward resolved to ; wedded life had known. This was the sudden 
travel, and by raising there, if possible, a class ; death of Dr. Oakley’s brother, to whom he had 
o young men wishing to learn the classical lan- ; been so long and devotedly attached with more 
jpage 8| or other branches in which he was pro- ; than a brother’s love—a death hastened, as ho 
cient, earn the requisite sum to “start” him in i believed, by the total want of comfort in his 
19 career. His project succeeded even beyond home; and the thought added to the pangs of 
is hopes. Ia two years he had acquired suffi- bereavement. Anxious thoughts for his brother’s 
cient means not only to authorize him in returning j orphans now presented themselves—orphans he 
0 ,8na tive city, but also to enable him to gratify could not but consider them, more truly so, per- 
a ong-cherished desire of assisting his brother in : haps, than if death had deprived them of both 
!9 usmess, which, owing to several heavy losses, ; parents. In six months from her husband’s death, 
a greatly declined. Edward also felt keenly the widow was again a bride; and Edward, who 
not ’ ^ br0ther in ot ^ er aspect*, ^hich it was had accidentally learned the dissipated habits of 
do in the power of money to relieve. The latter the man she now married, became doubly appre- 
a married several years previous, and his do- j hensive for the children’s welfare. He knew 
Dieatio life was far from being happy. Allured how their mother’s carelessness regarding their 
7 uncommon personal charms, he had thought- mental and moral improvement, as well as their 
888 y married, ignorant of the disposition or ; physical well being, had harassed his brother’s 
^ C ^ U ^ renaen ^ s th® girl he had chosen; mind, and often-did he imagine him calling to him 

that h* Pain an<1 n,ortificatio11 of finding from the spirit-land, to protect his little children 

contrih WaS b °. tl1 un( l uali $ed and unwilling to from the danger that threatened them. 
of\ ***** . hlS comfort and welfare. Fond In all his perplexities on this subject his warm- 

find • m ! ita P lea snre8, he sought in vain to j hearted wife yielded a ready and sincere sym- 

en . 10 18 ° ne who share his simple j pathy. She had seen her brother-in-law on the 

his ^ men * 8 ’ an< * B0 °the his hours of trial; and j occasion of her marriage, and had then been , 
e gret was the deeper when found that < struck by his resemblance to her husband, not 
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only in outward appearance, but, as far as she 
could judge, in disposition also. She was quite 
sure that she could act a mother’s part to his 
children; and Edward had no doubt that their 
mother would be willing to resign the burden of 
their charge: but here arose an (apparently) in¬ 
superable difficulty. 

All his anxiety on the subject could not blind 
him to the fact, that his slender income was in¬ 
adequate to the additional expenses which the 
gratification of his noble plan would occasion. 
The practice of a young physician in a large city 
where there are numbers of older and more ex¬ 
perienced ones is generally limited; and the re¬ 
muneration seldom equal to the maintenance of 
a style which yet it is necessary for him 4o 
support. This was the case with Dr. Oakley. 
By a system of strict management and regularity, 
Mrs. Oakley had made her husband’s limited in¬ 
come suffice, thus far; more than this he could 
not expect. It was not the expenses of his little 
nieces’ adoption that made him hesita*te; but 
there was another child, a boy of nine years, 
whom his mother’s negligence had suffered to 
form acquaintance with ill-disposed children, 
until, fearful of his being led astray by their 
example, his father had been obliged to send 
him to a neighboring boarding school, as the 
only means of securing for him that watchful 
care which was so necessary for one of his wild, 
reckless disposition, which led him to be easily 
influenced by the example of those with whom 
he associated. It was the necessity of keeping 
James at this school that the doctor feared; the 
high expenses of which, with the additional ones 
of clothing, &c., made him hesitate be&re under¬ 
taking what perhaps he might be unable to ac¬ 
complish. 

But what is impossible to the resources of a 
young enthusiastic woman ? Mrs. Oakley was by 
no means deficient in the ready ingenuity of her 
sex; and when she found her husband reluctantly 
obliged to defer the prosecution of a plan he had 
so much at heart, she set herself earnestly to 
devise ways and means to further the desired 
end. She instituted a strict search into her 
household affairs; but here she could discover 
no means of retrenchment, save in the item of 
servants* wages. “A cook—a house-maid—a 
chamber-maid, surely I might dispense with one 
of them.” Once convinced of the possibility of 
this project, she lost no time in executing it. 
She dismissed the chamber-maid, recommending 
her to a person by whom she was at once em¬ 
ployed. A few days afterward an acquaintance, 
whose husband had of late become a millionaire, 
jestingly asked her if she had any thought of 
parting with her cook—she was really dying to 
obtain her. “I thought you were well pleased 


with Jane, who has been with yod so long,” re¬ 
marked Ellen. * 

“Oh, she does well enough in general, though 
I have to purchase all our pastry, and it is very 
inconvenient—you never can obtain just what 
you would like at a particular time. Besides, 

she is not a professed cook, and Mr. --often 

brings gentlemen to dine with us, who are accus¬ 
tomed to French dishes, and then our plain fare 
is so mortifying. But I do not expect you will 
part with your cook, Mrs. Oakley—there is no 
such luck for me as to get her.” 

But Mrs. Oakley was by no means so sure. 
Why would not Jane do as well as the cook whose 
French dishes were by no means indispensable 
to the doctor or herself? True, Jane was no 
pastry-cook; but Mrs. Oakley’s mother being a 
“queer sort of woman,” had instructed her in 
various domestic arts, not at present included 
in the list of female accomplishments, and she 
thought but little of this matter. The exchange 
was made to the satisfaction of all parties. Jane’s 
wages were but half what had been paid to the 
cook; and now, thought our heroine, my system 
of retrenchment must end.' She, however, the 
same day, sold her sister her beautiful sitting- 
room stove which had been- so much admired, 
and was only a year old, and now nwaited with 
a beaming countenance the return of the doctor, 
that she mig^t surprise him with an account of 
her successful contrivances. Edward listened 
with a look of wonder and incredulity; but when 
she showed him her calculation of the saving in 
the sum appropriated, semi-annually, for house- ^ 
hold expenses, and playfully rattled in her purse 
the stove money , which she said would buy sojn^ 
pretty dresses for Fanny and Margaret, he clasped ' 
her to his heart, while tears of joy and affectiorf* 
gushed over his manly face. Ellen having pre¬ 
viously arranged the necessary things for his 
departure, joyfully saw him go the next day; 
and before the close of the week he returned, 
bringing the little girls, whom, as he had ex¬ 
pected, their mother was quite willing to resign 
to bis care. Tbeir brother, whose year at the 
boarding-school had nearly expired, begged to 
be allowed to remain till after a little festival, 
for which the children of the school had been 
several weeks preparing, and his uncle willingly 
assented. 

I Mrs. Oakley received the little orphans with 
j open arms; and finding that their wardrobe was 
| but scantily supplied, immediately purchased the 
| requisite materials, and set about the task which, 

; to one of her disposition, could not be otherwise 
I than a pleasant one. She knew, indeed, nothing 
j of dress-making; but she could not afford to em- 
| ploy a mantua-maker, and it required but little 
! skill to cut dresses for children of four and six 
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years. On the morning of the day on which Mrs. 
Williams made the discovery that so nearly over¬ 
powered her sensitive nerves, Dr. Oakley had in¬ 
formed his wife that he would not return home 
till evening, as he had some distance to ride to 
meet a gentleman who had promised to take 
charge of James, and he expected to bring the 
latter with him to supper. Ellen then determined 
v that on his re ‘urn the children should appear in 
their new attire; and Fanny, overjoyed at the 
thought of seeing James after such a long sepa¬ 
ration, plied her needle right merrily; while little 
Margaret longed to say her letters “over and 
over again,” that she might know them to repeat 
to her Uncle Edward. 

At the usual supper hour the doctor appeared, 
bringing his other protegee; and his wife met him 
with a smile of eager exultation as she brought 
forward the little girls in their new black dresses 
and snowy pantelettes; Fanny, with her beautiful 
hair released from the stiff, ungraceful plaits, 
falling m glossy tresses over her fair shoulders— 
an Margaret’s parted smoothly over her white i 
orehead and falling in a dear little ringlet on 
!' ? r cheek * T beir uncle expressed his grati¬ 
fication at their improved appearance; and in his 
urn presented his nephew to his wife, as a new 
aimant for her affectionate care. Jates, who 

tJLVr Ut “! 80me ' in ' e %«“-looki ng boy, re- , 
hie MM 3 onrcssos with a warm frankness j c 
» f manner that delighted her; and the happy I 

well ZJl co ” ple,e ’ took their places at the ] 

fern,,. Pi° ar<1 ' "’hat it pretty picture they 

histif! wh r ki " g WUh prottd “tisfaction t 
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CHAPTER in. 
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rs. “that it was but sheer meannes^ and avarice.” 
er- When after a long time they could discover no 
m- farther change—when they found that Mrs. Oak- 
me ley dressed with her accustomed elegance and 
to taste—that her gnests were received and enter- 
ke tained hoepitably and cordially as ever—that the 
he children always appeared happy and comfortable 
ed —that James went regularly to the best seminary 
in in the city—and what was yet more remarkable, 
he | that the doctor and his wife appeared cheerful 
a- j and contented—why, then they began to think 
le | that they had mistaken the motive of her econo- 
ld mical arrangements; and they fairly perplexed 
it themselves in the effort to solve the mysterious 
problem. When at length, one of more wisdom 
3, and penetration than the others, ventured to sug- 
m gest that the doctor might not be so well off as he 
it was thought to be, some indfgnantly rebuked the 
is idea; while others readily believing it, debated 
il whether they should not “cut” the acquaintance 
i, of such “poor, mean sort of people.” But, per- 

- ceiving by indubitable signs, that the Oakleys 
e were destined to “get along” in the world, and 
a would, without doubt, in the end be persons of 

- wealth and consequence, they wisely refrained 
3 from taking such a decided step, at least for the 
r present. The discerning few, who had readily 
) divined the motives which actuated Mrs. Oakley, 

- gave her the meed of ^praise which was justly her 
jjdue; and her parents, recognizing the happy 
r fruits of their judicious teachings, applauded and 
! encouraged her to persevere. 

Unmoved by the cutting and oft-times imper¬ 
tinent remarks, of which good-natured persons 
took care she should be duly informed, Mrs. 
Oakley steadily pursued the plan which she hnd 
adopted. *Fe do not mean to say that she was 
altogether indifferent to the ridicule which this 
| excited; probably there is no one so constituted 
| as not to be in some degree sensitive on this 
point; and hence the moral greatness of the mind 
which enables one, despite the world’s dread laugh 
and mocking sneer, to enter courageously upon 
the path of duty; and seeking only “ heaven’s ap¬ 
proval and its own,” press firmly and unshrink¬ 
ingly onward. Mrs. Oakley was such a character. 
The encouragement and sympathy of her relatives 
and valued friends were indeed most grateful to 
her nature; but she felt that even were these 
withheld, she should not falter nor turn back- 
! ward. 

j And oh, how rich, how precions was her re- 
; ward! When her little nieces, with the gushing 
affection and artless gratitude of their young 
hearts, lavished fond cai%sses on the “dear, sweet 
aunt,”who had indeed proved a mother to them, 
her bosom thrilled with rapture; and the visible 
improvement of their brother was a source of 
deep and unmitigated pleasure. The nffeotion and 
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gentleness of his aunt brought into action virtues < 
of which, until then, James was not imagined the j 
possessor—under her judicious and watchful care 
the evil habits he had acquired, more through 
thoughtlessness and bad example than design, 
gradually disappeared; while his naturally good 
principles took deep root and sprang into vigorous 
maturity. In his studies, also, his progress was 
rapid and satisfactory. Thus the boy, whose reck¬ 
lessness in childhood had caused his father many 
an anxious fear, grew up an example of virtue and 
diligence, respected and confided in on account 
of the ingenuousness and sincerity which were 
prominent traits in his character. 

Dr. Oakley had, meanwhile, heard several times 
of his sister-in-law; and the accounts were always 
of such a nature as to make him rejoice still more 
that she had no longer the control of his brother’s 
children. Unable to frequent the amusements 
which were formerly her delight, her time was 
mostly passed in gossiping visits to those who 
were willing to cultivate her acquaintance—being 
herself perfectly indifferent in the selection of her 
friends —while her husband spent the proceeds of 
his toil at the tavern, leaving the family to be 
supported by the store, in which, shortly before 
his decease, Mr. Oakley had taken his clerk as 
partner: a lucky arrangement as it proved for 
the widow, since otherwise the business would 
have passed into the hands of the worthless, im¬ 
provident Moore. She had made no attempt to 
recover the children from their uncle, nor as far 
as ho could learn expressed any uneasiness re¬ 
garding them. Great, therefore, was his surprise 
when one day, long after he had ceased to dread 
her interference, she suddenly presented herself 
at his office. She seemed fairly overbuijflened with 
cheap, tawdry finery, presenting to the doctor a 
striking exemplification of the influence of low, 
vulgar associations. Not a lingering trace of 
refinement or.respectability could he discover in 
the coarse-looking, loud-spoken woman who now 
imperiously announced her desire of seeing her 
children, and especially of knowing where she 
should find her son. Dr. Oakley, as may be sup¬ 
posed, was not over-anxious to satisfy her queries 
and demands; but he conducted her to his house, 
which was only a few paces distant, and having 
introduced her to his wife, awaited with what 
patience he could command an explanation of 
this most unexpected visit. He did not long re¬ 
main in ignorance. 

Mrs. Moore came, she told him, partly to see 
James, who, she supposed, was now quite a man, 
and remembered nothing, of her —but more par¬ 
ticularly to take one of his sisters home with 
her—she had now four children, and the eldest, 
whom she had calculated on now being of some 
use, was a bad, wicked boy, who gave her more 


trouble than all the rest—so she could not afford 
to have the two girls, who could be of great help 
to her, away from home any longer. Fanny was 
the one she preferred, but if Mrs. Oakley could 
better spare little Maggie, why, she mighty per¬ 
haps, do. 

The doctor, who had with difficulty kept silent 
thus far, was now about to speak as his indignant 
feelings prompted; but his wife’s quick tact per¬ 
ceived that this would entirely mar his wishes, 
and, giving him an expressive glance, she asked 
Mrs. Moore to come up stairs and lay off her 
things, and to consider their house her home- 
while she remained in the city. She was sorry 
that Fanny and Margaret were absent, being on 
a visit to a friend in the country; but James, 
she added, would be at supper-time with them, 
and she doubted not that his mother would be 
surprised and pleased with his appearance. On re¬ 
turning to the parlor, Mrs. Oakley kindly entered 
into conversation with her guest respecting her 
family, business, &c., beguiling the time very 
pleasantly, much to the astonishment of MrB. 
Moore, who had evidently expected a far different 
reception. The entrance of James, who very 
much resembled his father, seemed to affect her 
deeply, and several times during the evening she 
observe^ him steadfastly with an expression of 
sorrow and regret. 

The next morning, on descending to the break¬ 
fast-room, she surprised the worthy couple by the 
announcement that she was going home again 
immediately after breakfast. Mrs. Oakley, finding 
that such was really her intention, made her a 
present of a handsome dress pattern which she 
had purchased for herself a few days previous; 
and gave her also some money for each of the 
children, as her sudden departure allowed her 
no time to buy some little gifts for them as she 
would wish. Mrs. Moore, after expressing her 
due appreciation of this kindness, departed highly 
gratified; leaving her entertainers equally sur¬ 
prised and delighted at her sudden abandonment 
| of her intention regarding “her girls.” They 
| never saw her afterward, nor did she make any 
| farther attempt to remove the children from theif 
\ uncle’s home. * 


j CHAPTER IV. 

i Several years have glided by, with all their 
| joys and sorrows, their changes and vicissitudes; 
| and now we look upon Mr9. Oakley at a beautiful 
| cottage a few miles from the town, in which her 
husband is one of the most eminent and success- 
) ful physicians. Fortune has been no niggard; 
| his residence in town is as elegant and stately as 
his country-seat is pleasant and cheerful; and 
| there is no wish of his heart ungratified—nothing 
i wanting to render his happiness full and perfect. 
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With a heart alive as ever to the promptings of 
kindness and benevolence, he rejoices in the in¬ 
creased capability of doing good which his wealth 
affords; and many a grateful prayer from the poor 
and needy—the struggling and unfortunate goes 
up to the Mercy-seat in his behalf. His nephew, 
now a fine-looking young man of lofty principles 
and unblemished character, has already com¬ 
menced the practice of his uncle’s noble profes¬ 
sion, with a skill which will soon place him in 
its foremost ranks. Fanny has married a young 
farmer in every way worthy of her, whose broad 
acres Mrs. Oakley can now discern from her 
cottage door: and Margaret, though many a 
proud heart has bowed before her fascinations, 
is still unwon—the light and blessing of her 
happy home, She is now absent on a visit to 
her sister, and her brother has gone to bring her 
back to the home which misses, even for a few 
days, her playful gayety. 

Now, at the quiet evening hour, as Mrs. Oakley 
sits alone upon the little portico, looking toward 
the road by which she expects soon to see some 
loved one approaching, how naturally her mind 
reverts to scenes long past—how vividly memory 
recalls the night when the children, who are now 
her joy and pride, first sat around her fireside— 
how she smiles as she remembers the sacrifices 
she made to gather them there—sacrifices which 
have proved sources of such rich blessings. Aye, 
memory may dwell fondly on the picture, for no 
self-accusing thought mars its beauty; and she 
thinks of that period not with vanity or self¬ 
esteem, but with joy and thanksgiving. Lost in 
these reflections, she had not noticed the tall, 
noble-looking gentleman who had quietly ap¬ 
proached, and now laughingly demanded the 
cause of her abstraction. When, recovering from 
the surprise her husband’s sudden appearance 
caused, Mrs. Oakley told him how her mind had 
been employed, he answered that he, also, had 
been thinking on the subject. “But %ns not 
James yet returned?” 

“Not yet,” was the reply; and sitting down 
on the bench beside her, the doctor continued in 
k tone of much feeling. 

“Yes, Ellen, I have been thinking of the 
generous self-denial by which ycru enabled me 
to bring my poor brother’s children to our house. 
All day my thoughts have been recurring to 

em ; for the first paragraph I noticed in this 
looming 8 P a P er showed me how necessary for 

em . especially for James, was their removal 
rom — f and how much cause both they and 
T 6 j| ave to ble8s the hour which # saw it effected. 
h°^ a ^. this!” and he pointed out in the paper 

6 8 in bis hand, an account of the arrest of 
a ?wig of young burglars who had long infested 

6 tovn w hich Mrs. Moore lived. Amongst 


the number was her eldest son, Daniel, whom she 
had described as a “ bad, wicked boy,” and who, 
on account of his extreme youth, had been com¬ 
mitted to the House of Refuge immediately after 
his arrest. Mrs Oakley shuddered as she read, 
and drawing closer to her husband, whispered 
her gratitude for the preservation of their dear 
nephew from perhaps a similar fate. 

“Truly have we cause to rejoice,” rejoined the 
doctor, “for although I can scarcely believe that, 
under any circumstances, he would have com¬ 
mitted this crime, still we know not what might 
have been the consequence of parental neglect 
and evil company daring the most critical period 
of his life. But here comes our dear boy—God 
bless him!” added he, with all a father’s affec¬ 
tionate pride. “ I hear his voice in the distance.” 
And sure enough, the next moment James ap¬ 
proached with both his sisters, all chatting gaily 
and merrily. Margaret, as soon as she saw the 
dear, beloved forms on the porch, sprang forward 
to embrace them, inquiring if they had not sadly 
missed her, expecting, of course, as her brother 
said, that her vanity would be gratified by the 
answer. “ And Fanny, too,” exclaimed the doctor. 
“Why, how did you leave Charles so soon?” 

“Charles left me,” replied the young wife, with 
a pretty prout of well-feigned vexation; “and I 
had no intention of remaining in that lonesome 
house, so I have come to stay with you till he 
returns.” 

“ Oh, he will return then! He has not left you 
for good,” said the doctor, laughingly. 

“But what is the matter, dear aunt?” asked 
Fanny, anxiously. “ I know you have been weep¬ 
ing.” 

“I have been shedding a few tears, my lovq, 
but of joy, not of grief.” 

“Come, you shall hear the cause after tea,” 
the doctor replied, to their inquiring looks. 
“You must not keep us old people waiting any 
longer. I thought to find you here on my re¬ 
turn.” 

“James could not believe it was late, so long 
as he could look into Julia Lee’s eyes' but when 
they vanished he discovered that it was quite 
dark,” said Margaret, gaily, avoiding at the same 
time a threatened pinch from her brother, by 
lightly bounding to her proper seat at the table. 

When tea was over, Dr. Oakley explained to the 
eager listeners the circumstances attending their 
introduction into his household; at which they 
were all surprised; for that they hod ever had a 
different home was remembered but as a dream 
by the girls; and James, 1 Vho well recollected it, 
knew nothing of the reasons that had induced his 
uncle to remove them—he knew only that the 
change was a happy one for them. But now, as 
he saw among the names of the culprits several 
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of those who had been his constant companions conduct. But the. lesson you may all denve 
in childhood, he trembled as he imagined the from your personal history I would wish you to 
probability of being implicated in their crime remember through life. The path of duty is not 
had he not been wisely parted from them. The often an easy one. Difficulties, discouragements, 
tears that bedewed his eyes as he joined his trials, may meet you on erery side—yet if bravely 
sisters in their affectionate embrace of their battled with and overcome may open a future of 
unde and aunt, spoke a gratitude deep and fer- ; rich, unalloyed enjoyment. Sacrifices painful, 
Vent without the aid of the words in which he though perhaps in themselves trifling, you will 
endeavored to thank them. His uncle inter- be called upon to make—you will experience 
rupted him. “It was not to receive your thanks difficulty where you leaBt expect it, and, above 
that I thought proper to relate these circum- ' all, that cowardly fear of censure and ridicule 
stances to you, my dear children. To me you which hinder the performance of many a noble 
have been the source of heartfelt happiness; deed—yet all these must disappear before a firm, 
and your aunt will' tell you that the efforts she heroic purpose; and remember also, that the path 
made to have you with us, have been repaid a of duty, if it has its difficulties and sacrifices, has 
thousand-fold by your dutiful and affectionate also pleasures and rewards.” 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY E. J 

It is standing there yet, in the midst of the green! 
And hurrying thither bright faces are seen, 

When the bell gives its summons aloud as of old, 
Through the Summery days, and the chill Winter's 
cold. 

How often we’ve mounted the old steps of stone! 

If the latch would not yield, up the window was 
thrown, 

When some merry young rogue jumping thro’ to the 
floor, 

For us gay, laughing girls would fling open tho door. 

Then how joyous our sport till the teacher came in, 
And with voice of command stilled the echoing din, 
When order and silence again were restored 
A pin might bo heard dropping down to the board. 
Oh! the hum that rose up o’er the dusty old books; 
Oh! the care-worn expression beheld in our looks; 
For the rod, in that room, held a terrible sway 
From the earliest morn till the close of tho day. 

But the recess at noon. Ah! it more than repaid 
For the trouble and care that those long lessons made; 
And the Spring search for strawberries, who can 
forget? 

By the bright sparkling brook: its sound haunts me 
yet; 

And the little blue violets, half hid in damp moss, 


ud son. 

| Though we took them by dozens, they soarce seemed 
a loss. 

The heart-joys of childhood found vent in each voico, 

And the shout we sent up made the old woods rejoice. 

Then in Autumn, when rude chilling winds whistled 
high, 

The chestnuts fell down from the old tree close by! 

And we gathered them up, with our hearts full of 
glee, 

By such treasures made happy as children could be. 

When that tree was cut down, how sad was each face, 

I And the houses raised there to us ill-filled its place. 

From its boughs we could hear the first bob o’ link's 
song; 

There its Autumn farewell lingered mournfully long. 

Oh! my eyes sadly turn to the old school-house still, 

When the ice crusts the brook, and the snow's on 

thVhill. 

From ifs walls we went forth to the gay, laughing 
slide 

On the smooth glassy pond, by the icy hill-side. 

They threaten* I’m told, the old place to tear down, 

They call it a ruin, a blot on the town. 

Grant it shattered and old, but if e’er 'tis removed 

'Twill seem like the death of some friend deeply 
loved. 


CLEM 

Those slepder branches at the door, 

By infant fingefi trained, 

Are bending, in the frosty light, 

Of Summer moisture drained. 

The hardened sleet, in brilliance set, 

# Along the leaning spray, 


ATIS. * 

'Now bears it, from the trellis, down 
In the cold Winter day. 

Soon Spring will come; will count the buds 
And watch for opening flowers, 

And listen, as we used to do, 

For sounds no longer ours. b. H. 





HTTLE WALTER 

BY H. STB WART, M. D. 


“Sophy dear,” said I, to my wife, “this giddy 
child, Annie, insists on knowing how I fell in 
lore. Shall I tell her?” 

My wife looked up with a smile and blush: 
then a tear came into her eye. 

“If Annie insists on it,” she said. 

“Oh, now you must,” cried the wild girl, “tell 
us all about it, uncle.” 

“When I first came to Russelville,” I said, 
looking kindly at my wife, “Sophy’s father was 
the pastor of the Episcopal Church. If ever there ; 
was a true successor of the apostles, at least in f 
holy living, Mr. Howell was one.” 

8ophy looked up, as I thus spoke, and fervently 
pressed my hand. I smiled lovingly on her, and 
proceeded. 

Sophy herself was not at home, being on a 
visit to New York; but I was often at the par¬ 
sonage, for little Walter, her brother, was a great 
favorite with me. He used to be praising Sophy, 
ju his lisping accents, all the time, till I half 
began to love her, from sympathy with him. 

One night, about twelve o’clock, I was roused 
^rom my sleep, by a messenger from the parson- 

“‘Little Walter,’ said the servant, ‘has the 
croup, and Mr. Howell is from home. Dr. Mor¬ 
gan, too, has been summoned into the country.’ 

‘Dr. Morgan, the oldest practitioner of the 
P ace, was the family physician, as I knew. ‘I 
2* vl 7 re in fiT0 minut es,’ I said, alarmed for 
... 1 6 aTOr *te. ‘ There is no competent person 
« 8inCe hi8 fafcher is away-is there?’ 

, So P h J r has come back,’ wa#the reply, 

d told me to run for you, when I found Dr. 
Morgan was out,’ 

litrTi^K°° n - reaChed the P ar80na ge. There was a 
'?I T 6 Up 8tair8 ’ in what 1 k «cw to be the 
str**/ 7 ’ 0Dly H « hfc visibl ® in the whole village 
: l r. I he "»•»* I Wed, the door wo, 
hardW 6 8erTant Was or ying sadly, and could 
tWn an8wer m y inquiries as I went up stairs, 
„ T , epS at a time » t0 see my little favorite. 

forther^T 7 W& !. a great large room - At the 

»hich lflff a llgkted b y a common candle, 
shade ° theP Cnd * door was, in 

come in f 8 “ ppose nurs e did not see me 
8ha speaking very crossly. 

over affair. •? 8aid she ’ told you over an<1 

to-day with^L 8 DOt fit f ° r him t0 g0 walkin 8 
Xh the hoarseness that he had, and you 


would take him. It will break your papa’s heart, 
I know; but it’s none of my doing.’ 

“Whatever Sophy felt, she did not speak in 
answer to this. I could not see her face, for she 
was on her knees by the warm bath, in which the 
little fellow was struggling to get his breath, with 
a look of terror on his face that I have often 
noticed in young children when smitten by a 
sudden and violent illness. k It seems as if they 
recognize something infinite and invisible, at 
whose bidding the pain and the anguish come, 
from which no love can shield them. It is a 
very heart-rending look to observe, because it 
comes on the faces of those who are too young 
; to receive comfort from the words of faith, or 
the promises of religion. Walter had his arms 
round Sophy’s neck, as if she, hitherto his Para- 
disc-angel, could save him from the dread shadow 
of death. Yes! of death 1 I knelt down by him 
on the other side, and examined him. The very 
robustness of his little-frame gave violence to the 
disease, which is always one of the most fearful 
by which children of his age can be attacked 

“‘Don’t tremble, Watty,’ said Sophy, in a 
soothing tone; ‘it’s the doctor, dnrling, who 
let you ride on his horse.’ I could detect tho 
quivering in the voice, which she tried to make 
so calm and soft to quiet the little fellow’s fears. 
We took him out of the bath, and I went for 
leeches. While I was away, Dr. Morgan came. 
He loved the pastor’s children as if he were their 
uncle; but he stood still and aghast at the sight 
of Walter—so lately bright and strong—and now 
hurrying alone to the awful change—to the silent 
mysterious land, where, tended and cared far as 
he had been on earth, he must go—alone. The 
little fellow! the darling! 

“We applied the leeches to his throat. He 
resisted at first; but Sophy, God bless her, put 
the agony of her grief on one side, and thought 
only of him, and began to sing the little songs 
he loved. We were all still. The gardener had 
gone to fetch Mr. Howell; but he was twelve 
miles ofi*, and we doubted if h$ would come in 
time. I don’t know if they had any hope; but 
the first moment Dr. Morgan’s eyes met mine, I 
saw that he, like me, fiad none. The ticking of 
the house-clock sounded thrpugh the dark, quiet 
house. Walter was sleeping now, with the black 
leeches yet hanging to his fair, white throat. 
Still Sophy went on singing little lullabies, which 
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THE WARRIOR’S ADIEU 


she had sang under f&r different and happier 
circumstances. I remember one verse, because 
it struck mo at the time as strangely applicable. 

* Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Thy rest shall angels keep; 

While on the grass the latnb shall feed, 

And never suffer want or need. 

Sleep, baby, sleep.’ 

The tears were in Dr. Morgan’s eyes. I do not 
thiuk either he or I could have spoken in our 
natural tones; but the brave girl went on, clear ! 
though low. She stopped at last, and looked up. 

“ ‘ He is better, is he not, Dr. Morgan?’ 

“ ‘No, my dear. He is—ahem’—he could not 
speak all at once. Then he said—‘my dear! he 
will be better soon. Think of your mamma, my 
dear Miss Sophy. She will be very thankful to \ 
have one of her darlings safe with her, where £ 
she is.’ 

f ‘Still Sophy did not cry. But she bent her 
head down on the little face, and kissed it long, ; 
and tenderly. 

'“‘I will go for my sisters—for Helen and 
Lizzie. They will be sorry not to see him again.’ 
She rose up and went for them. Poor girls, they 
entered in their dressing-gowns, with eyes dilated 
with sudden emotion, pale with terror, stealing 
softly along, as if sound could disturb him. Sophy 
comforted them by gentle caresses. It was over 
soon. 

“ Dr. Morgan was fairly crying like a child. 
But he thought it necessary to apologize to me, 
for what I honored him for. * I am a little over¬ 
done by yesterday’s work, sir. I have had one i 


or two bad nights, and thejr rather upset me. 
When I was your age I was as strong and manly 
as any one, and would have scorned to shed 
tears.’ 

“Sophy came up to where we stood. 

“ ‘ Dr. Morgan! I am sorry for papa. How 
shall I tell him?’ She was struggling against 
her own grief for her father's sake. Dr. Mor¬ 
gan offered to await his coming home ; and she 
seemed thankful for the proposal. I, new friend, 
almost stranger, might stay no longer. The 
street was as quiet as ever; not a shadow was 
changed; for it was not yet four o’clock. But 
during the night a soul had departed. 

“It was many days before I saw Sophy again, 
except once at the funeral. When we did meet, 
it was like old friends; for we had both loved 
little Walter, whioh seemed to make a holy tie 
between us. 

“I had never thought, on that fatal night, 
whether she was beautiful, or not: at least in 
the ordinary sense of that term. She rose before 
my memory as a ministering angel, forgetting 
her own sorrow in anxiety for the little sufferer, 
and, when all was over, thinking only of her 
father. She seemed an angel still, and gifted 
with supernal beauty.” 

I paused awhile. Sophy was looking up again, 
her eyes now brimful of tears. 

“And I think her an angel still, Annie,” I said, 
as I stooped to kiss the tears from those eyes, 
“an angel sent to lead me up to heaven.” 

Annie was crying, too: and, for the rest of the 
evening, she was giddy no more. 


THE WARRIOR’S ADIEU. 

BY QGOBOE H. BARIsIeB. 


Bexeatb the cool refreshing shade, 
Beside a gentle river, 

A youthful warrior had laid 
JHis Indian bow and quiver. 

His smile had vanished from his check, 
The tears flowed fast and free, 

As on her breast he laid his head. 

And lisped, “Remember me. 

“I bid thee now a fond adieu; 

Adieu perhapa forever; 

But though no more thy form I view, 
There’s naught our hearts can sever. 
Though marked not by affection’s tear, 
My grave shall sacred be, 

And proudly will I brave the blast, 

If thou’It remember me. 


“How often in our childhood’s hours, 
We’ve climbed the rugged mountain; 

How often culled the sweet wild flowers, 

Or sported by the fountain. 

How often did onr joyous song 
Float o’or the distant lea, • 

How often now that I am gone 
Wilt thou remember me. 

“But, hark! the music greets mine ear; 

The dreaded signal’s given; 

Farewell—all that to me is dear. 

We meet again—in Heaven. 

And when the moonlight hours flit by. 

Like zephyrs o’er the sea,. 

Then breathe my name in friendship’s tone. 
Oh, then remember me.” 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES 


BY MBS. WHITE. 


Familiar things as gloves are, few persons 
when drawing them on, remember more than 
the necessity of wearing them. Their connection 
with the past—the pleasant anecdotes in which 
they figure—the religious, historical, and courtly 
interest appertaining to them, is only treasured 
by the Encycloptediaists and the curious. The 
beaux of modern times, in making purchase of 
them, forget the period when casting down the 
glove became the gage of knightly battle—when 
chivalry wore it in its helm—at once a charm 
and token, the honorable badge of woman’s love, 
invested with the potency of her virtues. As 
little does the lady, bending her delicate hand 
above the glover’s counter, recollect the time 
when these essentials now were costly gifts (and 
rare as costly) from courtly dameswand nobles to 
their queen! 

If we follow the reading of the “Targum,” or 
commentary 0 f the Scriptures used by the Jews, 
the invention of gloves may be traced back more j 
than thirteen hundred years before Christ, for 3 
the Chaldean paraphrase has glove where the j 
common version renders the word shoe; a trans- j 
ation which shows that even in those remote i 
times the glove wa9 given in confirmation of 3 
redeeming or changing: “For to confirm all 


, g8 ’ a man plucked off his shoe (i. e. glovi 
n gave it to his neighbor; and this was a tes 
timony in Israel.”* I* I rc i and at this day> whe 

®en are making bargains, one may often heo 
e expression, my hand and word upon it; an 
n g 0Ve U8 > aa the type of an engagemem 

Wifh p Ve been U8ed lu lieu of the band it8el1 
Ufitious, it was the custom, in a 
es o sales and deliveries of lands or goods 

titu^ Ve if PUFcha8er a 8 1( >™ way of inves 
. we bear this antique signature i 

these' Vi U tbr ° W mUCh light Upon the U8es 0 
articles in comparatively modern times. 

ttlo ;;; r T ding t0 ^ophon, the Persians wor 

worn in ^ C ^ 0un 8 er liny’s time, gloves wer 

“Peaking T^ 1, ^ tbe Roraans; and Homer 

B “^<l«cribeZ teS ' ng0g<d in agri0U,lUral P“ r 


° n h&nds miUon8 » lest they should grow r 

««Qreek i . b r 0 \ tI ‘ at ^ g,0Tes ' Uke tho ‘ 
arehera, w ere fingerless, and ints 


*Ruth iv. 9. 


solely for the protection of the hand, and not, as 
they afterward became, for ornament also. 

With us, the etymology of the word, which is 
i derived from the Anglo-Saxon phrase (glof) a 

I cover for the hands,Is a sufficient proof of the 
antiquity of their use in England, though Strutt 
supposes them to have found their way from the 
< continent, and does not think they were known 
| before the close of the tenth century; and in 
| proof of their scarcity even then, refers to 

i a law of Ethelred II., in which five pairs of 
gloves make a considerable portion of the duty, 
paid to that prince by a society of German mer- 
5 chants for the protection of their trade. But the 
j gloves worn as part of the regal and pontifical 
dress were of a very different manufacture from 
those made use of simply as a defence from cold 
or in laborious occupations; and it is probable 
that “harvest gloves” were common, when em-. 
broidered ones were rare, even at court. 

In the thirteenth century they were adopted 
by the nobility, who wore them richly worked, 
and reaching to the elbows; but as they hid the 
rings, they were not popular with ladies, whose 
long hanging sleeves, while they served for mit¬ 
tens, and concealed the hands, could also reveal 
them when desired. And in all likelihood, 
hawking first rendered the glove a necessary 
adjunct of female dress. In the reign of Charles 
V., of France, these articles were worn with high 
tops, or wristbands, and were ornamented with 
embroidered dots of gold and silver. We have 
no means of discovering the fashion of those, in 
which Mathew Paris tells ua Henry II. kept cold 
state in his tomb at Fontevraud; perhaps they 
were white, like those which Chaucer describes 
in the Knight’s tale— 

"Upon his hondes were his gloves white,” 

or made of linen, like those of the Saxon priests 
in the eleventh century. At any rate, the mention 
of them is interesting, as showing the antiquity 
of the custom which Mission alludes to in his 
description of funeral usages in England, of 
covering the hands of the corpse with gloves. 
From a very early period, the clergy appear to 
have made nse of gloves, in order to the more 
reverend approach to the altar, and the handling 
of the sacred dements; those worn as part of 
the pontifical dress were richly decorated with 
precious stones. The Catholic prelates continue 
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to wear jeweled gloves, those of the Protestant 
church wear white ones; and English clergymen 
ordinarily officiate in lavender or black ones. 

The practice of investiture by gloves, as we 
before observed, accounts for many usages in con¬ 
nection with them, and was perhaps the origin of 
presenting them to sovereigns and great men on 
the occasion of their coronations and entrances 
into certain towns and cities. On Elizabeth’s 
visit to Cambridge, in 1564, the Secretary, Sir 
W. Cecyl, presented her, in the name of the Uni¬ 
versity, with four pairs of Cambridge gloves, 
edged and trimmed with two laces of fine gold. 
And at Oxford, in 1566, she received six very 
fine pairs. But the most magnificent of these 
presentation gloves on record were those which 
the Cambridge men offered her in 1578, through 
their high chancellor—perfumed gloves (she had 
learned to relish no others since Edward Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, on returning from his travels, 
had presented her with a pair of the odorous 
ones worn in Italy,) 

“Gloves as sweet os damaBk roses,” • 

garnished with embroidery and goldsmith’s work, 
and with some verses attached to them; they were 
valued, says the chronicler, at sixty shillings. 
On other occasions we find certain corporations 
offering gloves to this queen monarch in her pro¬ 
gresses; and sometimes their contents added not 
a little to their value. Thus at Kingston-on- 
Thames, which she passed through on her way 
from Richmond, October 20, 1561, she received 
a pair of gloves, costing forty shillings, and a gift 
of four pounds six shillings. This custom of 
presenting the English sovereign with gloves, on 
the occasion of visiting the Universities, is still 
continued; and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the judges, who are lodged in the royal apart¬ 
ments, are likewise given them. 

The nobility in Elizabeth’s time, like my Lord 
Burleigh, haul their arms emblazoned on their 
gloves; and the description of many of those 
presented by her attendants and courtiers to 
this royal lady, accounts for the value in which 
they were held, and the rarity of their use. 
In the catalogue of New Year’s gifts to her 
majesty in 1577-8, we find—“item by the Lady 
Mary Gray, two peir of swete gloves, with fower 
dozen buttons of golde in every a sede pearle;” 
and again, “by the Lady Mary Sidney, one peir 
of perfumed gloves, with twenty-four small but¬ 
tons of golde, in every of them a diamond!” 

In 1600, perfumed gloves appear to have 
poured in from the gentlemen, no less than 
fifteen pairs being delivered to Mrs. Hide for 
the queen’s use. But in spite of the gold and 

* Shakepcare. 


sede pearle lavished on most of them, her majesty 
appears to have retained a preference for those 
presented to her by the Earl of Oxford, which 
were ornamented with tufts of rose colored silk, 
and generally sat for her portrait imthem. In 
fact, these articles accumulated so fast, as to 
originate a new functionary at court; and the 
famous Dr. Dee was nominated Keeper of Gloves. 

In Shakspeare’s time they appear to have been 
greatly in request as love-gifts. Scented gloves 
were in request on these occasions. Katharine 
de Medici, of Franco, is said to have used, for 
fatal purposes, this pretty fashion, and with the 
same cruel subtlety that converted a nosegay of 
fresh flowers into a death-draught for her son, 
to have made these graceful gifts the medium 
of her vengeance, by poisoning those who wore 
them. In 1572, upon the occasion of the King 
of Navarre’s marriage with the French king's 
sister, many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris under a solemn oath of safety. 
The Queen Dowager of Navarre, a zealous Pro- 
destant, and one of this number, was poisoned 
by a pair of gloves before the marriage was 
solemnized. 

Gloves were formerly presented to the clergy¬ 
men at weddings. Gloves bore the symbolism 
before referred to, when given as tokens of be¬ 
trothal, just as rings and pictures have done 
since. And it is supposed that the custom of 
presenting them at weddings originated from 
the old usage at bridals, when the bride-bogs , 
who amongst moderns had displaced the para- 
nymphs of the Jews, were given gloves by the 
bride, ns a compliment for their attention on her. 

It is singular that the same observance should 
obtain at funerals, in England, and even in some 
parts of the United States, where gloves are still 
given away to the friends and followers of the 
deceased. In Wales, in the towns and villages, at 
the Peak in Derbyshire, and formerly in Ireland, 
it was the custom to deck with white glove9, cut 
out of paper, the graves of young unmarried 
persons, or to hang them over the seat which 
they had occupied in church. Every visitor to 
the English minsters and abbey churches must 
have frequently noticed the gauntlets mouldering 
by the rusted helmet above the effigies of buried 
knighthood—those'of Edward, the Black Prince, 
drop to dust beside his sureqat over his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral. This placing of gloves 
and gauntlets above the graves of those who 
wore them reminds us of the ceremony still used 
at military obsequies, when the empty gloves are 
laid upon the coffin; and this again of the Roman 
custom of bearing the casque and gauntlets in 
their ancient marches of ceremony. ' 

Before the art of weaving them was known, 
gloves were sometimes made of velvet, tiffany, 
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and satin, as well as of various kinds of leather; 
at present the skins generally made use of are 
chamois, kid, lamb, doe, dog,' beaver, elk, and : 
half. There was formerly a proverb, that for a 
glove to be well made, jt must be the joint pro¬ 
duction of three nations; the leather must have j 
been dressed in Spain, the glove cut in France, j 
and sewn in England: but France has of late ; 
years so perfected the art that at present they ; 
are as superior in point of dressing and sewing : 
as in cutting. An instrument for glove-making 
has been invented, which enables the sewer to 
effect the utmost accuracy in this process. It 
was the production of an Englishman, and has 
realized a handsome fortune for its proprietor, 
being most extensively used in Paris. 

Of all the gloves which we have been gossiping 
about, white ones are those to which most inte¬ 
rest attaches; in the purity of these the priest 
approached the altar, and the bride exchanged 
her vows with her betrothed: they lay upon the 
graves of the youthful, and were the offerings of 
wrongly accused innocence, or forgiven guilt; 
and they were also evidences of affection, and 
the gentle gage of faith. White gloves were 
much worn by ladies in the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and long previously, for Shakspeare, 
in “Love’s Labor’s Lost,” alludes to them— 

By this white glove—how white the hand God 
knows;" 

an expression that reminds us that the luxury 
of wearing gloves soon induced a desire to make ; 
them subservient to the beauty of the hand; 
and they were medicated, and waxed, and made 
of various materials to insure whiteness to the 

6 icate member they covered. Dogskin gloves < 
were much worn for this purposo. Henri III. j 
ranee indulged in gloves at night for the pur-« 


pose of rendering his hands more fair, a practice 
which a modern poet (Lord Byron) is said to 
have been also addicted to; but Henri likewise 
bad his face covered with a cloth dipped in 
essences to improve his complexion during the 
same period, though he painted over it in the 
day. According to Evelyn, who wrote a poem 
on the vanities of ladies’ dress in the time of 
Charles the Second, it was customary to wear 
gloves of chicken-skin by night—' 

"To keep their hands soft, plump, and white. 

There is a mystery about these chicken-skin 
gloves which we cannot solve; we can scarcely 
understand the term literally, though it is set 
down that Limerick is famous for the manufac¬ 
ture of a kind of ladies’ gloves called chicken 
gloves. A pair could be put in a walnut shell. 

Though the fashion of gloves, from necessity, 
can never suffer from such eccentric caprices as 
other articles of dress, we found them in the 
thirteenth century reaching to the elbow, while 
at present they come no further than the wriBt; 
in our mother’s tfme it was thought graceful to 
let them wrinkle on the arm; in our own the 
three quarter gloves have buttoned tight upon 
it. Sometimes an attempt has been made to 
introduce again embroidery on them, and silk 
mittens but a few years back were worn in dress 
elegantly ornamented with patterns wrought in 
gold. We have also seen gloves from Spain, 
with a garniture of silver flowers and fringe, 
rich in its effect; but, for the appcmance of 
the hand, commend us to the exquisitely fitting 
French kid glove, which from the time of De 
Grammont to our own, has always retained its 
\ superiority in this respect, and been a coveted 
article of ladies’ dress. 


TO A SNOW-DROP. 


BY FBEDEBIC COOTEB. 


^elcoite! sweet little flower, 

"ho daree to lift thy head, 

And bloom thy little hour, 

When loftier flowers are dead. 

Bweek flower > thou dost bring 
B'gs of approaching Spring. 


Thy nveet White bude unfold, 

Ihongh March winds round thee bl<r 
Abou heodest not the cold 
W winds, and frost and wow. 

Bweet R 6 ' 8We0t . fl ° wer ' th0 " proch 
P n ng will soon be here again. 


While Boreas round thee blows 
Thou'rt dearer far to me, 

Than Summer’s choicest rose 
Though gaudier it may be. 
Welcome! pale little trembling thing, 
Sweet harbinger of beauteous Spring, 

And now farewell, pale flower, 

Bloom on, while yet you may. 

For soon by grove and bower 
Shairioftier flowers display 
Their varied hues, and wood and dell 
Echo to songs of birds;—farewell. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. III. 

THE SEAT AND BALANCE. 


To obtain a good seat and consequently a 
proper balance, place yourself square in the 
centre of the saddle, throwing the chest back, 
so as to expand it as much as possible, in order 
that each part of the body may rest on that next 
below it, and letting the arms fall easily and 
gracefully from the shoulder. The left thigh 
and the legs must press the saddle and horse < 
as closely os possible without a strain, and the ; 
stirrup foot must be turned in toward the horse ; 
in “parrot-toed” fashion, whilst the toes are 
slightly elevated and the heel depressed. The 
■aright foot should hang closely to the horse with 
the toes pointing downward. By proper atten- j 
tion to this, after a few trials the muscles will : 
easily accommodate themselves to this position. < 



Nothing can be more inelegant than to see a 
lady hanging on by the left crutch, with the 
head inclined to the right and her body to the 
left, whilst the right shoulder is elevated and 
the left depressed. The right arm should fall 
naturally from the shoulder, not thrust out from 
the body, which gives a most timid, awkward 
appearance to the rider, nor drawn close in to 
the person, which appears stiff and ungraceful. 
The whip, if held downward, must not be in¬ 
clined too much back, as it might irritate the 
horse’s flank—some prefer pointing the lash up¬ 
ward toward the shoulder of the rider, as the 
gentlemen generally carry the whip; by many 
this is thought much the more graceful. 

We would wish to impress on our readers 
the great necessity of a good seat, and correct 
balance. No one can manage a horse without 
it. A horse’s motions also are more easy and 
graceful^with. it, for then the centre of gravity 


falls in the proper place, and all his forces are 
equally distributed. This is so necessary that we 
will recapitulate our instructions. The weight of 
the body should rest on the centre of the saddle. 
Do not incline at all forward, but throw the chest 
out and the shoulders backward. The shoulders 
on a line, and one not more advanced than an¬ 
other. Do not hang by the left crutch, nor bear 
any weight in the stirrup, it is intended only to 
rest the foot upon. The arm should fall nearly 
perpendicularly from the shoulder. By attending 
to these directions, the rider’s movements har¬ 
monize with those of the horse, and she has not 
only a safe seat, but proper control over the 
animal. A lady should always rise, descend, 
advance, and stop with, and not after the horse. 
The balance is governed by the direction and 
motion of the horse’s legs, and consists in the 
ready adaptation of the whole frame to the pro¬ 
per position, before the animal has completed 
his change of attitude or action. If the horse 
be either standing still or walking straight for¬ 
ward, the body should remain in the position 
which we have described; but should it be neces¬ 
sary to check hin^ suddenly, or to apply the whip 
to make him quicken his pace, the body should 
at once be prepared to accommodate itself to the 
animal’s change of action. In turning a corner 
at a quick pace, the body should incline back 
slightly, and in the same proportion that the 
horse bends inward, the body should lean in that 
direction. 

If a horse shies at an object, starts to one 
Bide, or turns suddenly around, the body should, 
if possible, keep time with his movements, and 
adapt itself to move with him, otherwise the 
balance will be lost, and the rider in danger of 
falling off on the side from which the animal 
starts. Owing to the faulty formation of some 
horses, the centre of gravity is not in the middle 
of the animal. If ho kicks, the centre of gravity 
is in the shoulders, therefore, if possible, the 
saddle should be placed a little further back than 
otherwise, and the body inclined more in that 
direction. If he rears, the centre of gravity is 
in the croup, and consequently the person should 
bend forward slightly to throw the balance more 
in the shoulders; and it is too far forward when 
the horse runs away. The principle effort of the 
rider then Should be to keep the centre of gravity 
in the middle of the horse’s body, as he is thereby 
prevented defending himself. 
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the GIPSET’S legacy. 


by AWN 8 . STEPHENS. 


It u my mother’s story that I am about to 
. ™te. The story of her young life, her wrongs, 
her sufferings, and the effects of those wrongs, 
those sharp sufferings as they Bowed in fire and 
tears through my own existence. Her history 
5“ like a destiny through my own. My life is 
tat a prolongation of hers. I hare but done 
»hat she would have accomplished, had she not 
teen trampled down like a broken flower, in the 
cmined life with which none of her blood or 
race could hope to mingle and live. 

fJlllZ? *r y 0f Grenada: “ay search 

tte h , ?' P '“ Ce am ° n « the “ves ‘tat perforate 

the h,„. s ie t0 the r . ghtj m P 

55* f T A] ta-ra. That hill, honey- 
bo«om «,J' - 8Ubt<i . rraneatl dw ellinfes, and its 
m ( , , armin g with human beings, was my 
mother, home. Beggars-yes, oaU ttem“,-a 

woes the? t0 * nd prCJ UI>on 111 other 

fiipsei of I"™ h " con, P anion9 - She was a 

ZZll FT b,ood ’ not a drop - n °‘ a “-t 

in her veins. “ # “ y Hfe that 8 low<ld 

pared*tiTm? h?** 01 ’ and 80 1 am - b “t com- 

which I n 7 “°. thw> 48 1 remember her, that 

Hgh ‘ of-tar aslt 

bright j“w lof ? ?’ ° 0,ltra8ted With ‘he flame 
aodimmed n ,h. f’ Whe “ tt buraa P u ™ and 
it is , rue “ ? P ur P' a ° f the evening. I have, 

shaped, but End' h ? ,ong ’ blaolc > almon<J 
tastiness uLf i '. 8h , bld0d baa tbrown a soft 

a rich bloom; but^hera »“*' che<! ta have 
more peachv ” Were of a dee P©r and 

«»f‘ oream/u??a.. g ° ut throu S b the 


untamed, her veins burning with that lava fire 
that seems-caught from another world, her every 
movement an inspiration. Imagine this creature 
a fourteen years of age roaming beneath the old 
trees that lie at the foot of the Alhamra, and 
earning a scant subsistence with her beauty, her 
p castan ets, and her native dance, from the few 
foreign travellers that brave the discomforts of 
Spanish travel to visit the Alhamra. 

She was always among those beautiful old 
trees, haunting them like the birds for shelter 
and subsistence. Sometimes you might have 
found her crouching beneath a thicket half asleep, 
and dreamily listening to the silvery flow of a 
hundred concealed rivulets,, introduced by the 
Moors into these shady walks. Sometimes she 
would lie for hours on the banks of the river 
that flows through the outskirts of these woods, 
and weave garlands from the wild blossoms so 
abundant there, crowning herself like a May 
Queen, and using the waters for a mirror, the 
only one she had yet seen. But in all this 
seeming idleness she was ever upon the alert, 
listening for the sound of wheels, peering through 
the trees for a view of any chance traveller that 
might ascend to the ruins on foot. In short, 
feverish with anxiety to earn bread for hor old 
mother, who waited hungrily for it in the caves 
that yawned upon her from the opposite hill. 

One day, when my mother was a little less than 
fourteen, but full-grown as most females of that 
age are in Spain, yet delicate and slender as I 
have described, she had come to the Alhamra 
woods with two or three gipsey girls of her 


soft creamy tint of her complexion «f t h • ^ W °° d8 ™ th tW ° ° r three & psey girIs of her 
T thM shames compariso/ <?e. 7* “ P? I trlbe ’ bnt wandered away alone ns was her habit, 
tawn my hair, and it falls ove Uk ° an S 8earching f ° r the *IM flowers that migbt corn- 


rolling in be awKb, V ° Ter me Uke ft “antle 
tat tars flwe* te th “ * bd ° W waist: 
taty her tiny ^ ^ 8een her 

taven cnrls, and nres» eitremi ‘y of those 

>he Stood npright. P ?h to tho earth while 

,r « 3 - As for ber cer ? 8tra,ght,min 8 a single 

“ 0 >hingofb n m.nbe au 7v!: 70U e °, ald 1U£eni “° 

Ie °pardess, an An ,k I an antelope—- a young 
,h “ e were “e tl 8tecd of *■» pure blood? 
ttiad ‘»yon*»toh?? 80nS “ lat flashed the 
those ddt t e*;T°r eat3 of ‘hat lythe 

d Jon can a bein^-v Umb8 ' ' Ima g'ne 
ta.ng hke this, wild as a bird 


pose a garland for her hair. Down in a little 
hollow that sinks abruptly from the broad avenue 
leading to the Alhamra, she found a profusion 
of these sweet stars of the wood, and began to 
gather them in handsful, forming a drapery from 
her scant calico robe, and filling it with the frag¬ 
rant moss in pleasant wantonness, for she had 
collected blossoms enough to crown half Grenada. 

She sat down on the ground, and selecting the 
most dewy blossoms, began to weave them into 
a wreath, blending the tints with a degree of 
taste that would have been pronounced artistic 
in civilized life. Red, yellow, blue, green, delicate 
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and starry white blossoms, all flashed through 
her little hands, blending themselves, as it were, 
by magic into this rustic crown which she held . 
up admiringly now and then with a smile upon : 
her tips, and her graceful head turned on one 
side tike a bird’s, half shyly as if she were 
ashamed of admiring her own work. 

Her castanets lay upon the grass, and stretch¬ 
ing one tittle naked foot plump as an infant s 
down to the rivulet that flowed by her, she began 
to dip it up and down in the sparkling water, 
carelessly as a bird laves itself in the morning. 

As the waters rippled over that tittle foot, break¬ 
ing up in diamond drops all around, she continued 
her sweet task, leaning on one side, or bending 
backward now and then to gather some green 
sprig or fresh bud that grew within reach. 

My poor, poor mother—how tittle could she 
guess that the moment so full of sweet repose, 
where the waters sung and whispered to her as 
they passed, where the blossoms breathed balm 
all around her, gratifying her soft senses and her 
delicate taste at the same moment—how could 
she guess that the moment was a destiny to her, 
the single speck of* time on which all her after 
life depended! 

She kept on weaving her pretty garlands, 
blending with unconscious taste a tittle delicate 
green, and a few white bells with the rich clus¬ 
ters of crimson, yellow, and blue thnt predomi¬ 
nated there. 

When it was finished, she withdrew her foot 
from the water, that it might not disturb the 
pure surface, watched the bubbles with a cmile 
as they floated downward, and then, bending 
over the rivulet, bound her garland among the 
rich folds of hair which I have mentioned as so 
glossy and abundant. 

A knot of scarlet ribbon—I know not how 
obtained, but it was her only finery, poor thing— 
fastened this floral crown; and after arranging 
her dress of many colored chintz, she regarded 
herself in the water for an instant with smiling 
admiration. And well she might, for the image 
thrown back by that tranquil rivulet was full of 
picturesque beauty, unlike anything you ever 
dreamed of even in romance. 

A slight noise, something rustling among the 
neighboring foliage, made her start from that: 
graceful, half stooping position. She looked 
eagerly around—and there upon the upper swell 
of the bank stood a young man looking at her. 

My poor mother had no other thought but of 
the coin she might earn; a cry of glad surprise 
broke from her tips, and seizing her castanets 
she sprang from the moss of wild flowers that 
had fallen around her feet, and with a single 
bound stood before the stranger, poising herself 
for the national dance. 


I cannot tell what it was, what strange mag¬ 
netic influence possessed my mother, but as her 
slender limbs were prepared for the first graceful 
bound, her spirited ankle strained back, and one 
little foot just ready to spurn the turf, a won¬ 
derful fascination came over her. She stood a 
moment immovable, frozen into that graceful 
attitude; her eyes fixed upon the stranger’s; her 
red tips parted in a half smile, checked and still 
as her limbs. Then the eyelids with their long, 
thick lashes began to quiver and drooped heavily 
downward, veiling the fire of those magnificent, 
eyes; the tension slowly left her muscles, and 
with the castanets hanging loose in her hands, 
drooped languidly toward the youth as a flower 
bends on its stalk when the sunshine is too warm. 

He spoke to her in English, but, though she did 
not understand his words, the very sound of his 
voice made her shiver from head to foot. He 
spoke again and smiled pleasantly, not as men 
smile with their tips alone, but with a glow, a 
sort of heart bloom spreading all over the face. 
She looked up, and knew that he was asking her 
to dance; but she, whose muscles up to that mo¬ 
ment had answered to her will, as harp-strings 
obey the master touch, found all her power gone. 
She could not even lift her eyes to meet the ad¬ 
miring glance bent upon her, but shrank timidly, 
awkwardly—if a creature so full of native grace 
could be awkward—away and burst into tears. 

That instant there came leaping up from a 
neighboring hollow, the half dozen gipsey girls 
that my mother had forsaken in the woods. On 
they came tike a troop of young antelopes, leap¬ 
ing, singing, rattling their castanets, and sur¬ 
rounding the stranger with looks, gestures and 
sounds of eager glee. 

He looked around, surprised and smiling, the 
scene took him unawares. His heart was brim 
full of that sweet romance that hovers forever 
tike a spirit about the place, and this picturesque 
exhibition startled him into enthusiasm. It was 
tike enchantment, the wild poetry of the past 
acted before him. His dark grey eyes grew bril¬ 
liant with excitement; he smiled, he even laughed 
gaily, scattering silver among the troop of dark- 
browed fairies that had beset his way. There 
was something eager and grasping in the manner 
of these girls as they scrambled for the money, 
pushing each other aside with lightning flashes 
of the eye, and searching avariciously among the 
grass when all had been gathered up. 

You could see that the young man was very 
fastidious from the effect this had upon him. A 
look of disappointment, tinged with contempt, 
swept the happy expression from his face; and 
when they began a new dance, less modest than 
the preceding, he motioned them to desist. But 
; they were not to be driven away; he had been 
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too liberal for that They drew back a little, but 
continued to dance, eome moving around him on 
the avenue, others choosing the turfy bank. Still 
he beokoned them to desist, but misunderstand¬ 
ing his gestures they become subdued, threw a 
* more voluptuous spirit into the dance, and the 
languor that tamed down each movement seemed 
» portion of the balmy atmosphere, so subtle and 
enervating was the effect 
But the stranger was no ordinary man, the 
▼ery efforts that would have charmed others, 
created a singular feeling of repulsion in him. 
He turned from the dancing girls with a look of 
weariness,and would have moved on: but dis¬ 
appointed in the result of the last effort, they 
sprang into his path like so many bacchanals, 
making the soft air vibrate with the rapidity 
end force of their movements—half clothed, for 

J f.®? 16 ® 48 of these y° un S creatures reached 
at little below the knees, their slender limbs 

fr«n 8 ln v\ naked feet half eX P° 8ed in wad 

2 *1 ° f theiP exerti0ns * Eager as wild animals 
bold* aVe , ta8ted blood > the 7 beset his way with 
lder and more desperate attempts to charm 
forth a new supply of coin. 

In the midst of this wild scene, the young man 

t tUrn ■*» -o‘»- She 

first hni ing . a P ar4, not droo ping helplessly as at 

«b e " P " ght ’ BPiri ‘ e< *- WHh “ «"• «f i»* 

r: “"‘/P 0 " th ° sa Hpe, and a blush 

'«««» Por«.”«°’ er <IVery visible P art 

io be " , he fir8t hme >n her life she eeemed 

In™** 'I ‘ he ° h “ af »or national 

gip«erhsdl he time in her i^e the yonng 
PP«ey had learned to blneh. 

‘»ee‘..d n ^e m “ 7 0rt Ta * ^ 

wild tormentor. Z ,® draw near ’ but Ms 
“if he adroit!r e ° W ? d C ose ' an<110 fr ee him- j 
no th« a . ng a handful of small coin far 


*P the avenue. 7L ^ ° f 8ma11 Coin far 

shouting leaning y sprang the whole group, 
each instant clofr* and *J U8tliDg each other about » 
“0 the Engl^htn 08 bet * e8n them ' 
an C€ ' 8 a u P c P J° a0hed m 7 “other with a little reluct- 

^CaTd I" 1611 / 6618 When he 4 ™ * new 

“Why do vn 6red . a few words in Spanish, 
yonder,>• he^ali^^ 11 bCbind? there is mone y 

had suppresTedTtn^ Tbe tears wbich she 

lashes. eperkled on her curling eye- 

— — 
“I don»t 7 knot 7 °T* n0t daDCe * ith the rest? ” 

n «*er have dano«rf vt *° me now ^ 1 
40 begin Vr :L hk ! the “ p - d ^-I tried 
aot»» ery dance—tried and could 

bDrned on her faoe • she made i 


a movement as if to oover it with her hands, and 
desisted ashamed of her new-born modesty. 

“And why could you not dance for me as you 
have for others?” 

“I do not know.” 

“You have already earned money enough?” 
“I have a mother who has not tasted food 
to-day. She is waiting in patient hunger till I 
shall bring money to purchase it from the woods; 
my companions will carry food to their parents— 
mine must wait” 

“See, I have driven these people away—they 
did not please me, but you- shall give me a danoe 
while they are busy; and here is a piece of good 
English gold, which will supply your mother with 
food during the next fortnight.” 

My mother took the gold and examined it with 
fereat curiosity: she had never seen so muoh 
money at onoe in her life. 

“I—I am to dance before you, and this will be 
mine?” she said, at last. 

“Yes, it will be yours I” 

She handed him back the money, took up her 
! castanets, and stepped forth wifh a sort of 
haughty grace. Giving her person a willowy bend 
sideways, she began, the tears starting afresh to 
her eyes as she made the effort. But the elasti¬ 
city seemed to have forsaken her Hmbs: she 
stopped abruptly and retreated. 

“I will not go on,” she said, “even for the 
piece of gold; I only know the dances that.made 
you drive my companions away.” 

There was no acting in this, my poor mother 
literally oould not perform .her task, and it was 
this very failure that charmed the young Eng¬ 
lishman. Had she earned the money it would 
have been given, and she possibly remembered 
no more; as it was—ah, would to heaven she had 
earned it—earned it and gone on her way true to 
her people—true to the blood that never mmgles 
with that of another race without blending a 
curse with it. 

But there was something in my mother's re¬ 
fusal that interested the Englishman. He was 
very young, only in his twenty-fourth year, but 
of mature intellect and strong of mind. Still the 
fresh and romantio delicacy of youth clung to 
his feelings. They were both fresh and powerful. 

The ideal blended with all things. He could never 
have been a slave to the mere senses, but sensa¬ 
tion excited, his poetical nature made even that 
exquisite. He was not a man to indulge in light 
fancies, but his imagination aDd bis feeliDgs were 
both strong, and in these lay the danger. 

Love is the religion of a woman educated as 
my mother had been. In her it seemed like 
apostacy from the true faith to allow her heart 
a moment’s resting-place out of her own race. 
Indeed she deemed it an impossibility, and thus 
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secure was all unconscious of the true feelings 
that had transformed her very nature in a single 
morning. 

Not half an hour had yet elapsed since my 
mother had met the stranger. The dew that 
trembled on her coronal of wild blossoms still 
glittered there: the first foot-print she had made 
upon the grass that morning still kept its plaoe. 
But how much time it has required for me to 
give you an idea of the feelings that grew into 
strength in that brief time—feelings that vibrated 
through more than one generation, that made me 
what I am; for this man was my father. 

Be patient, and' I will tell you still more; for 
there lies a long history between that time and 
this, the history of many persons:*for did I not 
say before my life was but a continuation of hers; 
and I have known much, felt mnch, suffered: but 
who that has known and felt can say that he has 
not suffered ? 

“Nay, you have fairly earned the gold,” said 
the Englishman, bending his now bright and 
earnest eyes on my mother with an expression 
that made every nerve in her body thrill, as if 
it had been touched to music for the first time— 
“take it for your mother’s sake, my poor child 1” 

What charm possessed my mother?—she who 
had been among the most eager when money was 
to be obtained—why did she shrink and blush at 
taking the gold from that generous palm? Why, 
when she happened to touch his hand in receiving 
it did the warm blood leap to each finger’s end, 
till the delicately curved nails seemed red with 
some artificial dye?. The gold gave her no plea¬ 
sure at first: it seemed a sacrilege to receive it 
from him: but after a little it grew precious as 
her own life. Her mother went hungry to bed 
that night, for the gipsoy girl would not part 
with this one piece of gold. She did not even 
acknowledge to any one that it had been given 
her, but hid it away close to her heart, and kept 
it there through many a sharp struggle that 
broke that poor heart at last. I have it now 
close against my own, it was necessary at times 
that I should feel it grating cold and hard against 
it, or something of tenderness would have crept 
in. I could not have gone through with all that 
I had to accomplish but for this gold—gold, gold, 
it is a fine thing to harden the heart with in many 
ways; men have found it so. 

My mother took the money, and then with a 
faint blush aud a smile that lighted up his face 
into absolute beauty, the young man said, 

‘‘I see you hesitate: you will not believe the 
money ia fairly earned. Now to set you at rest 
I will take the wreath you wear as full compen¬ 
sation—it will remind me hereafter of my first 
day at the Alhamra.” 

My mother smiled, and her face kindled up 


with the pleasure his request had given. She 
unbound the wreath and presented it to him, 
ribbon and all. 

That ribbon was the only ornament that she 
had in the world, but she parted with it joyfully; 
though the diamonds that Queen Isabella sacri¬ 
ficed to Christopher Columbus, were not half so 
precious to their owner as this soarlet ribbon had 
been to the gipsey girl. 

I have the ribbon too, that piece of gold is 
suspended to it about my neck, the first gift of 
my mother, the first gift of my father. He gave 
me the ribbon to play with: she gave me the gold 
to keep. 

The Englishman lingered for weeks at the 
Alhamra. He lived at a little Fonda that lies 
close beneath the ruins within the grounds, some¬ 
times spending whole days among the old Moorish 
remains, at others wandering thoughtfully be¬ 
neath the stately trees. 

My mother had spent her life in those woods, 
she could not change her habits now, for the love 
of those cool shadows had beoome a want of her 
whole being: but she danced the gipsey dances 
and sung the gipsey songs no more. Her com¬ 
panions wondered greatly at this, and triumphed 
over her with the wild glee that would have 
roused her indignation a few weeks before. Now 
she turned from them with a quiet curve of scorn 
upon her lip, and stole away by herself, weaving 
garlands and listening to the hidden waters that 
chimed their sweet voioes in the solitude as the 
sad heart bows itself to musio. 

I know not how often she saw the Englishman 
during that period—not very frequently I am 
sure—for she had become timid as a fawn, and 
would sit crouching among the thickets for hours, 
only to see him pass distantly through the dim 
veil of the forest leaves. 

Night after night she went home from the 
woods empty handed, and musing as if in a 
dream; her mother chided her sharply at times, 
for hunger made her stern. The gipsey girl bore 
this with surprising meekness, weeping gently, 
but never urging a word in her own defence, save 
that she did not know why, but it was impossible 
to dance as she had done: the strength left her 
limbs whenever she attempted it. 

A week—more than one—went by, and the 
gipsey girl remained in this inactive, dreamy 
state: then a sudden change came over her, she 
grew animated, the wild passions of her nature 
kindled up again. You could see that her heart 
slept no longer, that the dove that had brooded 
there so sweetly had taken wing. She went to 
the Alhamra early, she left it sometimes after 
dark, often bringing a little money which she 
gave her parent with trembling hands and down¬ 
cast eyes, that were frequently full of tears. 
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At this season you could not have looked upon 
her face without admiration. The bloom upon 
the sunniest peach suffered in comparison with 
the rich hues of her cheek; her eyes were starry 
in their brightness. You could not speak to 
her without bringing a smile to her mouth, that 
brightened it as the sunshine glows upon a ripe 
strawberry. If tears sometimes started beneath 
these thiek lashes, they only served to light up 
the eyes they could not dim, for the very tears 
seemed to leap from a blissful source. 

She was quiet though, and said little. You 
only knew how exquisite was her happiness by 
the glorious beauty of her face. 

Then all this beautiful joy went gradually out 
as yon see a lamp fade when the perfume oil 
barns low. She wept no more blissful tears, her 
smile grew constrained, and took a marble-like 
paleness. It was singular that no one observed 
this, that the keen-eyed people of her tribe never 
suspected what was going on in that young heart 
—but so it was. 


One person of the tribe would not have been 
thus blind, for he loved the gipsey girl as only 
the wild, strong nature of the pure blood can 
love—but he was away attending the annual fair 
at Seville, ind my mother was left to the tempter 
and her own heart. Much that passed during 
this time remains a mystery even to me, her 
child, for in the manuscript that she left—there 
is hesitation, embarrassment—many erasures and 
whole sentences blotted out, as if no language 
oould satisfy her—or as if there existed much 
that she could not force herself to write. Still 
she seemed to linger about this period as if afraid 
to go on. It was her first love-dream, how could 
she describe it? Her first step in the crooked 
way which no human being can restrain or make 
straight. How oould she describe that to her own 
child? Still much was written, much revealed 
that I shall put into form. For my mother was 
a child of the Alhamra, and there her destiny 
commenced shaping itself into a fate. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NORAH. 

BT MART L. LAWSON. 


Hor&h, mavoumeen you're bright as an angel, 

But dark as the midnight your eyes and your hair; 

lour soul-thrilling glance gives the heart sudden 
warning 

That passionate feeling and kindness are there. 

A gay mocking smile on your rosy lip playing, 

May whisper your vows are as light as the wind, 
or your love while it glows with the deep warmth 
of Summer, 

Still changes with every caprice of your mind. 

Your voice is the breathing of music’s low murmur, 
nd save the brigh t glances that dart from your eye, 
satire so playful it oharms in the wounding, 

°pe might be gleaned from your blush and 
your sigh; 

®whance at such moments repentance assails you, 
n freed from thejuischief that binds you to earth, 
°m.{f 10Ve 0 er Jour conquests, eschew a now victim, 
m tem Pkd again by the spirit of mirth. 


Too often your slave since oar first joyous meeting, 
All changes of temper in you I have borne, 
Enchained by your wit, and now melted by sadness* 
Oft hurt by reproaches arid maddened by scorn; 
But farewell, mavoumeen, sweet visions attend you. 
And fair be the hopes that float over your life; 
You're just the gay girl I would laugh, joke, and flirt 
with, 

But scarcely the woman I’d choose for my wife! 

Yet, Norah, I wrong you—last eve when we parted 
Tears swelled in your dark eyes that pride would 
not shed, 

So closely I stood that I heard your heart throbbing— 
One moment I wavered, then doubted and fled. 

| I knew as we severed we parted forever, 

I And left you with more than a feeling of pain, 
For well do I know ’mid the world's weary roaming, 
I’ll ne’er meet a girl half so charming again. 


“WHEN IN DEATH I SHALL CALMLY RECLINE.” 


MOORE’8 MELODIES: ILLUSTRATED. 


my song is o’er, 

Then take my harp to the ancient ball; 

it up at that friendly door, 

Whm we «y travellers love to call. 


Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
Revive its soft note in passing along, 

Oh! let one thought of its master waken 
Your warmest smile for the child of song. 
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BT A If N 8. 

Wb had been riding all night, in a carriage so 
close and so small, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty room was found in the bottom for our 
feet, to say nothing of the possibility of moving 
them when they were once down. This cramped 
position, together with the incessant clatter of 
the Spanish driver, who coaxed, wheedled, scolded 
and swore at his mules all night long, was enough 
to frighten sleep from anything on earth. Now 
and then we had a glimpse of the rocky, and at 
times picturesque scenery which lies between 
Bylan and Grenada. I remember one gorge in 
the hills, through which we went full gallop, 
across a stream that must have been both deep 
and wide, for our mules made a terrible commo¬ 
tion in the water, and the post-boy sent up a cry 
half of fear half of defiance, as if they had been 
in danger of a fall from the saddle, during some 
of the many plunges which his leaders made. 

I fancy few people, who have courage to travel 
night and day, in Spain, will find oause of fear 
in anything that might happen. After one or 
two nights in a diligence, you obtain a sort of 
desperate harum-scarum courage, which makes 
danger only exciting and privation picturesque. 
With any kinds of provisions yon can command, 
packed away in the pockets of your conveyance, 
a bottle of wine, and plenty of blanket shawls, 
you bid defiance to circumstance, and plunge 
into adventures, if they arise, with a relish that 
nothing can allay. A sensible man or woman 
never trusts to the hopes of a decent hotel, ex- 
oept in the principal towns, but seeks the softest 
possible oorner of a crowded carriage for his or 
her repose, and takes his or her meals as he or 
she can, thanking Providence that there is no 
method of introducing garlio into boiled eggs, 
without breaking the shells. If one is sensitive 
about eating rancid butter or oil, a great deal 
stronger than the Spanish constitution that Chris¬ 
tina was forced to acknowledge, boiled eggs must 
be the chief dependance on the road—hard boiled, 
remember—for those which epicures call “done 
to a second,” would be very inoonvenient after 
crashing together all night. 

The day broke, finding us near a post-house of 
somewhat promising appearance, and while our 
panting mules were being exchanged for fresh 
ones, one of our party proposed that tot should 
take the opportunity to refresh ourselves with 
breakfast. I had a misgiving, and my heart fell 


8TIPHBH8. 

when the subject was mentioned, for after a 
desperate plunge of the mules sometime in the 
night, I had felt a crash, and a yielding of the 
pocket on my side the carriage, followed by a 
deluge of wine down the side of my travelling 
dress, which promised badly for our meal in that 
particular. 

On starting from the last stopping place, I had 
dropped a beautiful plump little fowl in a napkin, 
and placed it tenderly in the same pocket with 
the wine, with two or three rolls nicely stowed, 
to keep them from intruding upon each other. I 
am not a vain woman, at least it is my privilege 
to think so, but I confess it to you, confidentially, 
'mr travelling stores was a point upon which I 
was disposed to pique myself. It was so plea¬ 
sant, after a hard night’s drive, to have a snow 
white napkin ready to spread upon our laps, to 
lay a bit of white paper full of salt on one comer, 
a buttered roll on the other, to draw out one egg 
after another from its hiding-place, and then 
triumphantly place a roasted fowl in the centre, 
the result of a private conversation with Henry, 
that prince of couriers; I say it was pleasant, 
and thoroughly gratifying, to see all this, and 
know that it was the result of your own fore¬ 
thought, an effort of genius developing itself in 
something tangible and easily appreciated. 

It was rather hard, just when we had a guest, 

as it were, for Mr. T-, a New Tork gentleman 

whom we all delighted to honor, had the fourth 
comer of the carriage, and we were particularly 
anxious to have everything in style; it was hard 
to open that carriage pocket, there in the broad 
\ daylight, with all those longing eyes striving to 
| penetrate its depth, and to know in your heart 
> what devastation was to be exposed. 

| I unbuttoned the pocket reluctantly enough, 

; put my hand gently down with proper reference 
I to the splintered glass, and drew up the neck of 
; a wine bottle: another cautious plunge brought 
I up a roll saturated with blood red fluid: then 
| came the capon. On this our last hope rested, 
for the air was bracing and our appetites keen. 
It came forth, wrapped daintily in its napkin, 
without stain or blemish, plump, fresh and savory: 
not a touch of garlic, not a drop of oil had been 
allowed to contaminate its delioacy. The rolls 
were spoiled, the wine was gone, but there was 
consolation in the plump chicken, that cheered 
us still with hopes of breakfast. Besides there 
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tu a hard boiled egg or two left, and all things j 
considered, we might hare managed admirably, j 
bat for a mournful deficiency of salt, our supply < 
haring been saturated and floated off with the 
wine. ' 

There was a little shantie, back of the post- 
house, and some cooking utensils about the door 
gave indications that it was inhabited. One of 
our gentlemen sprang out, and was soon knocking ] 
rigorously at the door. A strangely picturesque | 
head answered this appeal,thrusting itself through ] 
the partially opened door, with long grey hair j 
streaming around it, the wild glittering eyes,; 
black as night, and vivid with that fire which 
seems absolute lightning, proclaimed the gipsey 
of that unmixed blood which is seldom found out 
of Spain. 

She answered the petition for a little salt, in a 
language neither Spanish, English, nor anything 
else known to civilized life, and after arousing 
two or three men, who were couched on the 
shantie floor, she brought forth a table spoonful 
of greyish salt, her entire supply, and magnani¬ 
mously divided it with us, only taking in ex¬ 
change enough to pay for at least half a peck of 
the same doubtfal material. 

But fastidious people have nothing to do with 
Spain. We were very grateful for the salt, such 
as it was, and made a breakfast that an epicure 
might have prayed for in vain. Talk of appetites! 
Wait till you have travelled all night, and feel 
yourself aroused by the bright morning air sweep¬ 
ing through your carriage windows, with the in¬ 
vigorating freshness of a shower bath I 

It was almost mid-day when we came in sight 
of Grenada. Breathless with expectation, we 
leaned from the windows, to catch a first glimpse 
of the Alhamra. There was the quaint old city, 
sleeping—all these inland towns of Spain seem 
ssleep compared to those of our own country 
—sleeping, as I say, in the repose of its own 
antiquity, crowded up to the semicircle of hills 
that curve round one extremity of the beautiful 
plain, that undulate away in the distance in 
wavy softness, green as emerald, and softened by 
the voluptuous atmosphere into something more 


beautiful than verdure. There lay the quaint 
old city, half Moorish, half Christian, with its 
beautiful little river gliding around it, like a silver 
scarf, and the snow-capped mountains looking 
down upon it from the distance. The spire of 
the Cathedral rose up before us from its bosom. 
Still we saw no Alhamra. Here and there an 
old Moorish tower cheated us for a moment, but 
there was nothing yet to satisfy the eagerness 
with which we looked forth, for a first glimpse 
of the Moorish ruin. A sudden ourve in the road, 
however, revealed a mountain crest feathered to 
the top with fine old trees, sheltered by the snow¬ 
capped mountains looming against the horizon, 
and divided from the city by that-little belt of a 
river, that had chimed softly among the old trees, 
even while the terrors of the Catholic army thun¬ 
dered in Grenada, and that still ehiraed on. 

The Alhamra crested this hill. The towers, 
the arches, the half built and half ruined palace 
of the Christian monarch, mingled together in 
ono grand and imposing object. 

We had no words then. Each was busy with 
such thoughts as crowd to the heart, when the 
wish of n life time is gratified! 

There it was, the Alhamra! Grand in its ruin, 
softened but not concealed by the beautiful old 
woods, with the balmy atmosphere floating over 
it like a veil. There it was, and to me it seemed 
a dream, yet one of those beautiful visions that 
float through the fancy forever, an expectation 
or a memory. 

I cannot go on, nor take you, reader, to the 
Moorish ruins just now. In the story which I 
have commenced in this number, we will wander 
fn those gorgeous halls, and view the delicate 
tracery of the arches as they gleam in the soft 
moonlight. With the gipsey girl, whose home 
was in the caves opposite, we will loiter through 
those shadowy grounds, and haunt the rose 
thickets of those noble gardens. For your grati¬ 
fication, I must people those gorgeous old woods, 
throw life into those ruined halls. Have patience! 
and you shall have sometBing better than my 
own impressions, overflowing and beautiful as 
those impressions were. 


ON MRS. BROWNING. 


axa* is a fancied shape that haunts my dreams 
arge-eyed and pensive, wearing on the brow 
starry circlet, whose clear radiance seems 
owenely from the light within to flow. 

ons yet sweet the expression of the face 
AMirering the modulations of the lyre, 

lc neath her hands gives out with monrnful 


Songs brimming o'er with tenderness and fire* 

These lyrics oft have moved my inmost heart; 

Like minor musio fall they on the ear, 

With dying cadence lingering while they part, 

As loath to leave me to the silence drear. 

Still be that Unknown Friend about my way, 

Her songs my dreams by night, my spirit-food by 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Lisette Armahd was the pride of the village 
as well as the delight of her parents, for she was 
as beautiful as she was good. All the young men 
of the neighborhood aspired for her hand, but she 
cared for only one, who had been her playmate 
from childhood, and to whom she was plighted in 
marriage. 

The first sorroir that Lisette experienced was 
when Louis, her betrothed, wishing to earn some¬ 
thing for plenishing, set out for Paris, where he 
intended to stay a year. His father, though a 
wealthy farmer, was famed for his penuriousness, 
and though he gave his consent to the marriage 
of Louis, he refused to assist the young couple 
in the least. Lisette’s parents promised to do 
all they could, but they had a large family, and 
Louis oould not expect them to be at the entire 
charge of furnishing the now household: besides 
he had a high spirit, and would not have con¬ 
sented to it even if their means had been greater. 

About six months after Louis had been gone, 
a fresh sorrow assailed Lisette, and one that 
made her forget, for awhile, even her lover’s 
absence. Her father Bickened and died, and, 
when his affairs came to be settled, it was found 
that he was insolvent, instead of being in the 
comfortable circumstances that common report 
had asserted and even his own family believed. 
To add to Lisette’s distress, her mother, over¬ 
come by this double blow, sickened, and the 
young girl was left alone, to provide for the 
wants of her little brothers and sisters. 

For several weeks she struggled on, nursing 
her mother half the night, and working assidu¬ 
ously the entire day. Often she denied herself 
more than half her meals, in order to satisfy 
the craving appetites of her little household. 
Little by little she parted with such articles of 
furniture as could be spared, that she might ob¬ 
tain means to purchase food or medicines; and, 
at last, actually sold her own personal trinkets. 
\et she never complained. “My troubles come 
from heaven,” she would say, “and for some 
beneficial purpose, though, as yet, I cannot re¬ 
cognise it But God Will make all manifest, by- 
and-bye: and in him I trust.” Ah! would that 
in sorrow, every one might thus speak. 

With all her economy and self-denial, however, 
she had been unable to provide for the rent of 
their dwelling, which she knew would soon be 

Ue it g* gave ** er comparatively little 


uneasiness, for her landlord was the father of 
Louis, and parsimonious as he was, she did not 
suppose that he would harass her, under her 
present complication of miseries. How was she 
astonished, therefore, when, one morning a bailiff 
came into the house, and demanded the rent, 
which, he said gruffly, had been due two entire 
days. 

In vain Lisette informed him of her present 
inability to liquidate the debt. In vain she asked 
for delay. The officer told her that his orders 
were peremptory, and that, unless the money was 
forthcoming, the whole family was to be tiirned 
into the street, and the household goods sold by 
the public crier. 

In this terrible emergency, Lisette resolved to 
appeal personally to her future father-in-law. 
She shrank, indeed, from an act so mortifying 
to her maidenly pride, but one look at her bed¬ 
ridden mother overcame every scruple, and, 
having first obtained a pledge from the bailiff 
that he would wait till she returned, she hurried 
away, not even waiting to put on her gala day 
attire. 

Farmer Rodin had just concluded his dinner, 
and was computing the probable value of his 
crops, when Lisette, pale and agitated, appeared 
before him. Notwithstanding her rustic dress 
she looked unspeakably lovely, and her embar¬ 
rassment, which dyed even her neck with blushes, 
increased this beauty. But a miser’s soul is 
impervious to everything but the clink of gold,, 
os poor Lisette discovered the moment she began 
to tell her errand. 

“What,” cried the old man, rising in anger, 
“have you come here for no purpose but to toll 
me that you don’t intend to pay mef You had 
better have spared yourself the walk.” 

“We would pay you if we could,” sobbed 
Lisette, clasping her hands in entreaty, “we 
mean to pay you, some day; it is only for delay 
that we ask. Mother is sick, and cannot wofk: 
we are honest, indeed we are; if you torn us out 
into the street what will become of us!” 

But neither her tears, nor her supplicating 
voice moved the hard-hearted miser. Ever since 
he had discovered that Lisette’s father died in¬ 
solvent, and that she would consequently not 
have the fortune which had been promised with 
her, Farmer Rodin had determined *to break off 
the match between his son and her. He thought 
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the present opportunity a good one to effect his 
purpose. If he could drive the family from the 
village, they would probably, he reflected, go to 
some distant neighborhood to hide their disgrace: 
and, in that event, they would be beyond the in¬ 
quiry of his son, even if Louis, as the old man 
feared, should seek to trace them out. Accord¬ 
ingly his naturally relentless breast was now more 
steeled to pity than ever. 

“Honest people have something else to do 
than to support beggars," said he, with a frown. 
“I’m astonished at your impudence, too, in 
coming here: your boldness disgraces you. I 
suppose you think that because Louis is my son 
I am going to keep you, .and yours, in idleness, 
and allow you to cheat me out of my hard earn¬ 
ings; but I’d have you know that my boy oasts 
off such a shame faced piece as yourself: he’ll 
many no beggar’s child. You needn’t think 
your crying is going to move me,” continued the 
old miser, warming into additional rage to ex¬ 
cuse his brutality to himself, “I’m used to such 
tricks.” ! 


Broken-hearted at what he said about Louis 
and which she now began to fear might be true 
tortured by the prospect of a houseless familj 
to feed, and outraged in every maidenly feeling 
Lisette still ventured a last plea. 

“Dear, dear Mr. Rodin,” ghe said, “only con 
sent to wait till mother gets well; till we oai 
look about us; and I will surrender all claim t< 

the hand of Louis, if that_” 

But Parmer Rodin did not allow her to con¬ 
clude the sentence. Seizing his cane, he thun 
dered forth, black with passion, 

Out of my house, you baggage, pack, troop 
ftt once. Vou talk of surrendering my son! ] 
would cut him off without a sous if ever he looked 
ft t you again.” And as the affrighted girl, whc 
momently expected to be struck, hurried forth, 
still sobbing, he followed her, and, standing on 
he steps, cried after her. “Never let me see 
yoar face in the village again. If I find you 
out, to morrow, and there’s any balance still 
ue me, I'll have your mother in jail before 
noon: so take good advice and be off, all of you.” 
. .° 0r L j sette hastened down the garden walk, 
mg till her whole frame shook. Mechani¬ 
cally she pursued her way, for her apron was at 
e ^. e c k«°k her tears, and so she did not see 
"SJ before her > stood a well-known form, 
and «T n gat6, A mor ®> however, 

»nd she was in the arms of Louis. 

“What ails my pretty Lisette?” he cried. 

in ainS?* ^ \ 6re? There is 8ome mystery 
of tlU8 ’ ° f Which 1 nothing. I heard 
:~r‘ d6&th “ p “™- one, end 
effect!™ that y0U wobM need *>>e ooneolatlon of 
Kbm now, if ever, I left a u, and haBtened 


| hither. Bat the loss of a parent cannot explain 
| these tears and the angry words I heard but now 

I I from my father. Ah! a suspicion crosses me. 
My parent has been oruel to yon: he is parsi¬ 
monious, I know; and he has been telling yon 
that he withdraws his consent But fear not, 
sweet Lisette; I will be your true love still.” 

At last the poor girl found words to speak, for 
heretofore she had only been able to cling help¬ 
lessly to Louis, and sob afresh. 

“No, no,” she cried, hiding her head on her 
lover's shoulder, to conceal her blushes, “it is 
not that—or not all that Yon must think of me 
no more. We are poor now, very poor,” and, as 
she spoke, she moved away from her lover, as if 
he no longer belonged to her, and looking him in 
the face steadily, but oh I how mournfully, con¬ 
tinued, “and your father is going to turn us into 
the street because we cannot pay our rent. You 
cannot marry a beggar, Louis, and I am one now. 
So farewell—for—ever.” 

She spoke the last word with difficulty, making 
an effort to pass Louis as she uttered it, and gain 
the highway. But his arms were around her, in 
a moment; and he pressed her closer to his heart 
than ever. 

“Now may God forget me, if I desert thee, 
Lisette, from this hour out. Your words annoyed 
me for a moment, for even I, who know my 
father's miserliness so well, did not believe he 
could be so cruel. But I will not curse him, for 
he is my parent still. Yet his house can be my 
home no longer. My lot is thine henceforth, 
and while I have hands to labor, we shall not 
want, dear one. I have money with me, earned 
in Paris, and, instead of buying new furniture 
| for us, as we intended, little wife,” he said, 
cheerfully, “it shall purchase back the old; and 
then, with thy mother, and thy brothers and 
sisters, now mine also, we will be happy in spite 
of the past. Cheer up, therefore, and smile 
again, as of old.” 

But suddenly a shriek was heard from the 
house, which arrested the departing steps of 
Louis. Again and again the shriek rent the air, 
and immediately the servant of Farmer Rodin, 
the sole female occupant of the house, for his 
wife had been long dead, appeared at the door, 
crying out that her master was dying. 

Instantly everything was forgotten, by both 
Louis and Lisette, except the peril of the old 
man. Simultaneously they turned, and, side by 
side, entered the dwelling. There, on the floor, 
entirely senseless, lay Farmer Rodin, the victim 
of a stroke of apoplexy. 

To send for the village surgeon in order to 
have a vein opened, and, when this proved in¬ 
effectual, to summon the priest, was bat the 
work of a few moments. All, however, was in 
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Tain. The miser never recovered his conscious* 
ness. Before the son went down Lottis was 
without a surviving parent, and the undisputed 
heir of what was, to him, vast wealth. 

The rage of the cruel landlord, it was evident, 
had brought on the fit, and thus his own wicked¬ 
ness had been the cause of his death. Everybody 
regarded the stroke of apoplexy, indeed, as a 
visitation of Providenoe. 

What more have we to tell, which the reader 
oannot imagine? The marriage of Louis and 


Lisette took place, in due season, to the great 
joy of the village. The felicity whioh the happy 
oouple had hoped for, was fully realised, during 
a long life of mutual devotion. 

Lisette was often heard to say that, at last, she 
discerned the purpose of Providence, in having 
visited upon her little family death and poverty: 
“It was to prove to me the strength of Louis' 
love," she would add, “which, but for these 
sorrows, I should never have known for what it 
was." 


THE AGED FRIENDS. 


BT H. W. PAYSON. 


In the plain a tree is standing, 

It is rough, and firm, and old, 

Plaything for tho winds for ages. 

Sear’d by heat and chill'd by eold, 

For the leaves that deck its branches, 

Short the season ere they fall, 

But about its old trunk slyly, 

Fadeless wreaths of ivy crawL 
Green and lasting are the mosses. 

To its naked limbs that cling; 

Many are the bird-built cradles 
From its airy boughs that swing. 

'Tis the last tree of a forest, 

Planted centuries ago, 

Whose the busy hand that fell’d it, 

None can tell, for none can know. 

Who on his staff is leaning there, 

Now brushing from his eye a tear? 

His voice is tremulous and low, 

But zephyrs bring it here. 

“I look’d upon the tree when a boy, 

And thought thou soon would’Bt die, old tree, 


I climb’d thy leafless branches then. 

And tore the hanging moss from thee. 

I did not think to overtake 
Thee on thy journoy to deoay; 

But now, alas 1 thou art to me 
The sole companion of my way. 

I loved thee when a free, wild boy' 

When hope shone from my youthful brow. 
In manhood with its busy cares, 

Old tree—I love thee now 1” 

Now he throws his.staff aside. 

Turning from the tree away, 

Kneels upon the dewy earth— 

Hush! he kneels to pray. 

'Tis a silent invocation; 

,Yet that upturn’d face reveals 
Peaceful hope and resignation, 

Which the Christian only feels. 

Ah, old man, thou art not old, 

Life immortal fires thine eye, 

Youth, unfading youth, is thine, 

Thou can’st never die. 


HELP THYSELF. 


BY JANB GAY. 


Laborer on Life's broad highway 
Go to work with willing mind— 
Sit not idle all the.day 
Murmuring “Fortune is unkind!" 
Rouse thee up—I warrant me 
Thou hast treasures on her shelf. 
And she’ll hand’them down to thee 
If thou strive to help thyself! 

Hast thou enemies—fear not 
Meet them with an open face; 
Dost thou bear the poor man’s loU- 
Poverty is no disgrace.' 


Let thy motto “Onward" be; 

Fortune's a capricious elf, 

And at length will favor thee 
If thou strive to help thyselfl 

Brother—let me comfort thee! 

Wipe the cold mist from thine eyes 
In the world’s Great Lottery 

I have seen for thee a prize! 

If the first strong effort fail— 

Never mind it—make another; 
Justice attends behind the scale— 
Thou wilt win at length my brother! 
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In choosing the purple merino, take care that 
it is of a bright tint, and that there is no great 
difference between the two shades, as they are 
intended merely to gjve the effect of light and 
shadow. The star consists of sixteen pieces, 
namely, eight of each shade, and the same num¬ 
ber of gold colored diamonds. The yellow octa¬ 
gon may be either in one piece or in eight, the 
braiding being in four parts, meeting in the 
centre, as represented in the engraving. 

In running on silk braid, it is often so difficult 
to obtain sewing silk to match, that it is very 
convenient to cut off a length of braid, and draw 
out the threads for sewing it on: this saves 
a great deal of trouble. Braid patterns are 
marked, like those for embroWery, by being first 
pricked on stout paper, laid over the material, 
and pounced. 

The other side of the cushion may be of purple 
or gold merino, or black velvet. A trimming of 
chain gimp, and four handsome tassels, complete 
it *- 

We have never seen a more beautiful patten 
than this one; it is, indeed, unequalled. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CH AT. > made open in front, displaying a beautiful chemisette 

_ , _ m . ... . of point d’Alencon, and pagoda slceveB trimmed with 

A Parisian Belle's Toilet.—To the uninitiated , f , , A . fl „v„ « 

‘ ....... T . the same lace. The head-dress maybe a fichu or 

the toilet of a Parisian belle is a mystery. The' ...... ... , at 

... . . , ^ ; lappets of point d Alencon, with large bouquets at 

exquisite harmony of color, and appropriateness of { v 


every part of the dress, is a knowledge to which but 
few English or American women can arrive. What, 
too, would our busy housewives think of a lady who 
could find time to change her dress five times a day! 
It may be interesting to our readers, if we briefly 
describe the different changes and styles of dress 
adopted by a Parisian lady in the ordinary routine 
of life, in the course of twenty-four hours. 

On rising in the morning, the elegant robe de 
chnmbro is indispensable. It may be made of cash- 
mere, the ground ponceau, and covered with large 
flowers in various hues. The lining may be white 
sarsnet, and, as we aro now in the chilly months of 
February or March, it may be wadded and quilted. 
Within the corsage is worn a beautiful canezou, or 
chemisette, having long sleeves gathered at the 
wrists, or bands of rich needlework, edged with 
Valenciennes; the front and collar worked and 
trimmed in corresponding style. The morning cap, 
of cambric or clear mull muslin, is trimmed with 
fine Valenciennes, lightl)' intermingled with loops 
of colored ribbon. The slippers aro of silk, beauti¬ 
fully embroidered, and ornamented in front with 
hirge rosettes of the color of the robe de chambre, 
or, rather, of the ground (ponceau.) A skirt of cam¬ 
bric, the front covered with beautiful needlework, is 
soon within the open fronts of tho robe. 

For dejeuner (or, as it would be called in America, 
luncheou) the lady doffs her robe de chambre, and 
puts on a dress which we will suppose to be of poplin, 
of that exquisite hue distinguished by the name of 
royal blue. It is ornamented up the front with em¬ 
broidery in black silk. It has a veste or jacket cor¬ 
sage, with a gilot front; the latter of black satin, 
ornamented with embroidery, and fastened by gold 
buttons. The habit-skirt and under-sleeves are of 
worked muslin. A cap of worked muslin, elegantly 
trimmed with gold color ribbon, may also bo worn. 

It is now two o’clock, and the carriage will pre¬ 
sently bo at tho door. The lady accordingly pre¬ 
pares for her drive. She puts on a dress of massive 
broche silk, flowered in green, blue, or cerise, on a 
black ground. She wears a black velvet cloak, edged 
with a broad band of sable, and a muff of the same 


each Bide. 

Our Parisian belle probably concludes the evening 
at the opera, or at one of the theatres; and in that 
case, if any change in her dress be deemed neces¬ 
sary, it may be simply confined to the coiffure. Here 
her taste may take a wide range among the many 
elegant head-dresses at present fashionable; from 
diamonds and pearls, gold and silver, to ribbon, 
blonde, and flowers. Fashion at present offers a 
variety which admits of tho freest liberty of choice 
in this respect. 

Household Receipts. —Black laco is oleaned by 
sponging it with hot ox-gall and water; pass it 
through a little isinglass dissolved in water, and pin' 
it out to dry. To wash white lace:—Put it in folds 
into cold water for twelve hours; then wash several 
times in cold water and white soap; rinse well in 
clean water; put it through thin starch, .gum arabic, 
or isinglass, and spread it on a blanket to dry; when 
nearly dry, lay it in the folds of a fine damask towel, 
and beat it hard with a rolling-pin until it looks 
quite smooth. 

The following is a new method of making orange 
marmalade:—Stew tho oranges till they beoome so 
tender that they may be pierced with a straw, chang¬ 
ing the water two or three times; drain, take off the 
rind, weigh the pulps before taking out the pips; 
and, supposing the weight to be six pounds, add 
seven pounds of sugar; boil slowly till tho syrup is 
clear, then add the peel, having first cut it into 
Btrips. Boil the whole up again, and the process is 
completed. 

Rice caudle is made by mixing into a smooth 
batter a dessert spoonful of ground rice with five 
tablospoonfuls of spring water. Put a quarter of a 
pint of new milk into a saucepan set over the fire, 
with two lumps of sugar, and when it boils stir in 
very gradually the rice and water, and keep stirring 
for twenty minutes over a slow fire. Cinnamon, 
sherry, or brandy, may be added to taste. Flour 
makes an excellent caudle in the same way. 

CalFs-foot jelly:—In three quarts of water let 
ono neat’s-foot simmer a whole day; skim the liquor 


fur. Her bonnet irf of black velvet, trimmed with > when cold, and put it in a stewpan with a pint of 
black lace, and a black feather on each side. In \ sherry, one glass of brandy, the whites and shells 
this dress, should the weather prove favorable, the j of eight eggs, the peel of two lemons, the juice of 
lady may alight from her carriage in the Champs > six, and of two oranges, one pound of suptr, and one 
Elysces, and enjoy a short walk. jounce of isinglass; boil for twenty minutes, then 

Tho next change of dress is for dinner. Whether > strain through a jelly-bag. 
for dining out, or receiving company at home, the > To ice a large cake: beat and sift eight ounces of 
dress may be of green or ruby velvet, or of rich 5 fine sugar put into a mortar with four spoonfuls of 
brocade^ figured with large bouquots. It should be ^ rose-water, and the whites of two eggs beaten and 
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stained; whisk this long and well, and, when the Florence Sackville. An Autobiography. By Mr, 
cake is almost cold, dip a feather in the icing, and Burbury. 1 vol New York: Harper & Brother, -* 
corer the cake well; set it in an oven to harden, but The author of this novel is a new aspirant for publio 
do not let it discolor. favor, but if she continues to write in this strain, she 

The stains of lemon, orange, vinegar, mineral acid, will soon be as well known as Mrs. Marsh, and quite 
Ac., may be removed from silk and cotton by the as popular. We recommend “Florence Sackville” 
application of volatile alkali. Silk and woollen, as a Action alike delightful and instructive, 
stained by the juice of fruits or red wine, may be , u 

restored by holding them over the vapor of burning „ ***** at the Gohi B V *«>• 

sulphur, and carefully washing them immediately Damel B Woods. 1 «*>*• New York: Harper & 
afterward. Brother,.—! There is more practical and useful know- 

A good paste to prevent chapping of the hands, is le<?g0 resp€cting California » in this little volume, than 
said to be the following:—Six ounces of fine oaV aU ^ nine and twent y °^er publications on the 
meal, with the whites of four eggs, and a pint of Bam . 6 8abjeot > tbroagh wMob we have waded, 
white vinegar. Oatmeal alone, may be used, after The Rifle-Rangers. By Captain Hague Reid. 1 
washing the hands. , voL New York: Dewitt & Davenport. —A powerfully 

There is no better mode of removing the stains ; written novel, by a former contributor to this Muga- 
of oil paint than by using spirits of turpentine. *ine. The scene of the story is laid in Mexico, 
Scouring drops are made of this ingredient, mixed where, it will be remembered, the author served with 
with essence of lemon, which effectually neutralises distinction. 

wil nhiT^f .,, d8 r ° J hke the W " P ’ 1 voi Philada A - -ffart.-Decid.dly the beet 

with phials half filled with sweetened beer, or any n0 vel that Lady Bulwer has yet written. It is full 

q u»d, set m their haunts; for, being always eager of wit. The scene is laid at the court of Louis XIV.; 

nn , ey will crowd in till the bottles are fulL and Moliere, the great comedian, is a principal cha- 
Too much hemp-seed is very prejudicial to all racter. 
birds, and, when too frequently fed upon it, they 

become hoarse and blind, and frequently die of con- : Raven ' di ff e - B V Mrt ' Mar *h. 1 vol. New York: 
sumption. Harper & Brothers .—A new novel, by this author, is 

Boiling Hams in sweet wash improves their flavor. 8Ure to Create a 8ensation ’ and fe which she has 

; published, deserve it better than this. 

—__ Women of Christianity. By Julia Kavanauyh. 1 

voL New York: D. Appleton & Co .—A delightful 
REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. volume, on a subject that must, if we mistake not, 

7 i commend itself to every female heart. 


Pennsylvania, and is, in no respect, inferior to its 
predecessors. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


r . , tuuiiueuu Austin lu every lernaie nearu 

Lecture, on the History of France. By Sir James 

Stephen. 1 vol New York: Harper & Brothers Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. JVb. 17.— 

This is a work that must, we think, become a standard This number is 0CCU P ied with the events of 1777, in 
one. As a guide to French history it is invaluable Penn8 y lvania > “ d ia > “ no aspect, inferior to its 
H.d it been pubU.hod here in time, and etndied carei P red800M0rs - 

, 67enu iD France would not have eurprised --- 

Americana as (hey did. Heat to Mncauley, Stephen 

thatth!Tnr! bt ! llian i fc ? f modern English writers, so FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

abl« tk 8flDt W ° r ^ 13 aS fa8cinat ing as it is valu- 

ow. The volume is very handsomely printed. Fig. —Walking Dress of dark Purple Silk. 

The Corner-Stone. B v J x Ahh« 1 xr Sbirt long and * ul1 * Mantdla Wack velvet em- 

Tork: Harper & °rl’ ■ j , W broidered, and finished with a heavy knotted fringe, 

of “The Young Christian f 8 ® co “ volume q» he i n8 ide of the hood quilted and finished to cor- 

f*milyo.ghtt.p^r^’ with the body of the mantle. Bonnet of 

ligion were never wneeanted^n of revealed re-1 j emon colored Batii , polled, and edged-with white 
oogent «t 1 h * . more aitracti ve, yet bl(md> 

did ever publishers ® 8tin 8 ; nor p IG> n .—C arriage Dress or Fawn colored Silk. 

bMte than the Hamers h.w 6 . Wlt , ® Tea ^ er Skirt trimmed with three broad flounces. Mantilla 
gantly illustrated works. * evmo ° m * 680 ®1 0 - 0 f dark g re en silk, trimmed with deep fringe and six 
A Pon i a * rows 8 **k braid. Between each row of braid there 

Austin*! CC01int °f B **coverie, cit Ninevah. By is a row of embroidered dots. Hood of the same 
1 ^ Y ork: Harper & pattern as in fig. I., but with the lining plain, instead 

0wn hand f v ** abrid * ment » b Y the author's of being quilted. Bonnet of a white chip face, but a 
it real/ ° . largor work on the *ame subject pink silk crown and cape. A bouquet of moss-roses 

is iUaatrated° nta * nS ^ tba ^ * 8 worth knowing, and and buds on the outside. 

cumbrous p d m ° at extensiv ely, we prefer it to its i New Spring Goons.-^-The newest color is that 
muslin, h^d eCeS80r * ^ be volume is bound in rod styled “ Coffee and Cream," which is something of 
signs in black° mely 8tamped witb a PPropriate de- | a softened fawn color. White grounds, however, 

\ will be most worn fluring the latter pnrt of the spring 
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and summer. The new de lains are remarkably 
beautiful, the most stylish coming in robes, or dress 
patterns with the two front breadths woven in large 
bouquets and wreaths, and the rest of the dress in 
smaller figures. The colors of the grounds are tan, 
chocolate, cream and coffee, French blue, light blue, 
apple green, buff, drab and white, with the figures 
in the richest colors. A dress of the above will cost, 
from ten to twelve dollars. The de lains for chil¬ 
dren's wear are of light grounds, with very small 
figures of exceedingly rich colors. For summer wear 
the Chal&is, and Ernani’s, which are of twisted silk, 
and very much resemble grenadins, will be the most 
popular. The Chalais come in the same colors as 
the de lains above described, but nbt in robe pat¬ 
terns. The grounds, however, are principally white, 
with immense bouquets of roses, lilies, fuchias, Ac., 
over them. The silk tissues and bareges are all 
plaided with satin stripes, and covered with immense 
bouquets of the riohest colors. Some of the plainer 
ones, and those infinitely more to our taste, have the 
satin stripes, but instead of the brilliant flowers are 
mottled all over. Some of these are in plain colors, 
as chooolate, brown, drab, and others in rich shades 
of pink, blue and buff. These are called Jaspa’s. 
Many of them have shaded stripes, and are exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful for evening wear. But the gems of 
evening dresses are those which have just been im¬ 
ported here, but were manufactured for the Turkish 
market They look like silver and golden olouds. 
Somo are composed of the thinest gauze fabric, 
wrought with gold and silver threads. The gronnds 
aro generally whito, but the most gorgeous ones are 
of plum color, with large flowers wrought in gold. 

Broad Ribbons are not as much worn as formerly, 
but those which are now imported are principally in 
plaids. The newest and prettiest ribbons are those 
of moderate width, watered, with lace embossed 
edges. Some of the newest styles are wrought in 
landscapes, animals, Ac., these are fantastic rather 
than beautiful. 

General Remarks. —Some cloth dresses are being 
made up as street or walking dresses only. They 
are very suitable for the present season, as they are 
sufficiently warm with a small cloth “circle” to pre¬ 
clude the necessity of winter wraps. They are made 
with a high, straight corsage, and very plain. Braid 
or narrow velvet ribbon are the only trimmings ad¬ 
missible. The favorite oorsago Tor evening dress is 
the ** Louis Quinze”—that is half high at the baok 
and on the shoulders, and cut square and quite low 
in front. The gilet is decidedly more popular than 
eter, now that it is deprived of the objectionable 
pockets, and not so widely and glaringly displayed 
as heretofore, it has settled into a most becoming, 
elegant, semi-equestrian, but still quite feminine gar¬ 
ment. It is a most comfortable addition to the dress 
on a cold day, and convenient, as making a variety, 
for one dress can have several gilets of different colors. 
A black velvet dress and jacket, with a pink watered 
silk gilet embroidered in the same color, form a very 
noh costume; or if the dress be of colo&d velvet, the 
grid Bhooid be of white, eith^^fooidered the-oolor 
of the dress, or in eotne rt^that contrasts well 


with it. A colored skirt, with a gilet either to cor¬ 
respond or judiciously contrast with it may be worn 
with a black velvet jaoket Or a gilet of the same 
color as the dress, embroidered with black bugles, 
and fastened with black studs, has a very rich effect; 
or if the dress be trimmed with velvet, the waistcoat 
should be of velvet They are always .more or less 
embroidered, either in the soutache, the richer silk 
embroidery, or bugles. A lavender gilet, ombroidered 
in black, is very suitable for half-mourning. Studs 
are of oourse always requisite, and are of gold, pearl, 
jet, turkois, Ac., according to the dress. Some ladies 
have had old-fashioned, obsolete articles of jewelery 
reset for studs, with very good effect, emeralds, rubies, 
or amethysts being shown to great advantage on the 
white watered silk gilets. The variety to be pro¬ 
duced, however, is nearly endless, many ladies having 
two or three gilets provided for each dress. Those 
worn for dinner are generally rather open, to display 
a lace frill or chemisette . Morning ones are closed 
higher up, and are often of the white pique or mar- 
cella, which corresponds so well with the thick muslin 
embroidery. But whichever style is adopted, the 
great point is to have the waistcoat well made; or 
that which in its perfection has an air of distinction 
about it, may be degraded to something approaching 
vulgarity. 

The most fashionable Riding-Habits have close 
corsages, without any trimming or ornament, except 
a row of buttons up the front. The habit-skirt collar 
of plain cambric turns over the top of the riding- 
habit; the basque is short; and the sleeves, which 
are of an easy fulness, are turned up at the ends in 
the form of revere or cuffs; the cambric under-sleeves 
worn with them are buttoned at the wrists. A black 
ribbon tied in front is frequently worn round the 
throat. A black beaver hat and veil complete the 
costume. In the skirt of the riding-habit there is 
; no variation; it is still worn plain and very long. 

Head-Dresses present a great variety. Some 
are formed of the colored blondes with rich ribbons 
to correspond. One is of black velvet and roses; 
another of white blonde and pink and silver ribbon; 
black lace and black bugles are also much in request. 
But whatever the materials or precise style, the 
coiffures ore invariably very full at the sides; and 
generally pointed toward the forehead. 

A new kind of Hood has been introduced, whioh 
will be found exceedingly useful for ladies who are 
in the habit of attending the theatres and opera, as 
it answers the purpose of securing the head against 
cold, without any risk of deranging the head-dress, 

: whether consisting of a cap, flowers, or any other 
kind of ornament. This hood is not like the caleche 
formerly in use, supported by whalebones. The new 
hood is sufficiently ample in size to be passed over 
the head with perfect ease, and is made of various 
materials and in various ways. The material usually 
J employed for making these hoods is black silk or 
; satin, and they may be lined with silk of any color, 
; according to taste. Some are tastefully trimmed 
| with lace and ribbons. We have seen several made 
of which cashmere, lined and trimmed with colored 
< silk, and ribbons to oorrespond. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vot. XXI. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1862. 


MR. PERIWINKLE’S PARTY. 


No. 4. 


BY MBS. PETER PERIWINKLE. 


# have been accustomed so long to monopo¬ 
lize literature, and have agreed so unanimously 
to caricature women, that it is high time the sex 
took up their own cause. From Mrs. Caudle down 
to Mrs. Smith Jones, their foibles have been held 
tip to create amusement. As an aggrieved female, 
and a married one, I desire to paint the other 
BJde of the picture, and to Bketch “the lords of 
the creation,” not as they seem to their satisfied 
selves, but as they really are. 

Mr. Periwinkle is as worthy, I have no doubt, 
M most of his sex; but as I often tell him, he is 
‘‘neither inspired nor infallible.” He seems to 
think, for instance, that all the troubles of the 
Patrimonial connection are concentrated on his 
ead, and that consequently he alone has the 
ng t to grumble, or be cross. No matter how 
Pnc the servants have worried me during the 
p ay ! n .° matter how vexatious the baby has been, 
ei pects me to greet him with smiles 
" . ho comes homej ftndj if he . fl . n a bad 
humor, to talk him into a good one. I am not, I 
e ieve, naturally unamiable, but he often makes 
y blood boU, I own, by such behavior. I thank 
eavon, I tell him, at these times, that this is not 
ey, and that women are not slaves. 

Abere is nothing Periwinkle hates bo much as 

h«»T eiUng ^ arty ‘ * 8 a * wa y 8 cross when he 
to accompany ine to one, and would never 
receW « “7 Mends in this way, if I 
and th . U ^ 8ens *ble of what I ow© to society, 
® rm ' He lells «>at he is tired 
thatw. * 8 1 h e don’t care for dancing, and 
aU W °“ en i0 no ‘ hin « hat chatter idle gossip 
bet ai?"” 8 ; B "‘ 1 thl “ *»«•. who are 
need 1”‘ *” ocou P ied in domestic duties, 
Ceet e J C Z ti0I,; fc h at “’ey rarely obtain 

if °ur 8 ex t!T a * Party0r a bftll: and 1 ftdd that 
is Worg(J 8° fl31 P. tis talks poUtics, which : 


^ 0L - W £Xt * 12 e< **° consent, 


for once, to give a party. Always before I had 
issued invitations on my own responsibility, and, 
when everything was arranged, had told him 
what I had done. But wishing to see if it was 
possible for a man to be anything but a bit of 
concentrated selfishness, I determined to make 
the experiment of obtaining his consent. It was, 
however, in vain. And all I got for my pains was 
the general laugh of my female acquaintance, to 
whom I had told my plan, and who tri um phed 
over its failure, for they predicted it. 

To these, however, there was one exception. 
Kate Krazee, a wild slip of a thing, and own 
niece to Periwinkle, resolutely maintained that 
we did injustice to her uncle, that he was only 
plaguing me, and that he would give a dashing 
party before the season was over. She went so 
far as to bet me a pair of gloves that she was 
right, and I wrong. As if she knew Periwinkle 
better than I did! I to whom every cranny of his 
mind and corner of his character was as visible 
as specks of dust on my parlor carpet. Conceited 
thing! But conceit runs in the Periwinkles. 

One night, as Periwinkle and I sat in the 
dining-room, he reading, and I sewing, I thought 
I would make a last effort, quite forgetting that 
if I succeeded, I should lose a pair of gloves. 

“Periwinkle,” I said, “about this party— 
when shall it be?” 

“Hang the party,” he retorted, throwing down 
the newspaper. “Am I never to hear the last 
of it ? I thought I told you, long ago, I wouldn’t 
consent to any such thing.” 

I flared up, as a woman should, at such lan¬ 
guage. He had been testy all the evening, and 
I had borne it meekly: but this passed the bounds 
of endurance. 

“You needn’t make such a fuss,” I said, “and 
lose your temper, nor will I allow anybody to talk 
to me in that way—let me tell you that, Mr. 
Periwinkle.” 
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« Hoity, toity,” he began, bat stopped ftbraptly, 
for, at that instant, the bell was rung with a vio¬ 
lence that threatened to pull down the house, and 
directly I heard feet running up the staircase, 
and the voices of several of my acquaintance. 

I stepped to the door of the dining room, just 
in time to meet my friends. They nodded, and 
went up to the chamber, as if all was right, I j 
following them in amazement, for I noticed that j 
they were dressed in ball attire. When they saw 
my plain gown they seemed a little disconcerted, 
and, a moment after, noticing that no lights were 
lit in the chambers, they appeared more so: how¬ 
ever Kate, who was one of them, said, “I thought 
I’d come early, and bring Jane and Harriet with 
me; there, I’ll light the gas, if you’ll help the 
girls off with their hoods and things.” 

She took it so naturally that I saw all at once. 
The little vixen had evidently made a plot with 
Periwinkle, and together they had got up a party, 
keeping me in the dark about it till the scheme 
was actually executed. I had half a mind to be j 
angry, but I thought better of it, determining . 
to receive the company as if I had been at the > 
bottom of it all, for this, I knew, would be the 
best way to annoy Kate. Only I resolved that, 
after the guests were gone, Periwinkle should 
hear a bit of my mind. 

And now carriages began to dash to the door; 
the bell was rung incessantly; visitors arrived 
in a continuous stream. Hurrying into a spare 
chamber,I hastily changed my dress; then ordered 
a room to be arranged for the gentlemen; and, in 
five minutes all told, ran breathlessly down to 
receive my company. Periwinkle was already 
there, in earnest conversation with Kate, but pre¬ 
tending, as soon as he saw me, to be more ill- 
humored than ever. I took no notice of him, 
however, but devoted myself to my guests. It 
was hard work, for there was no music. And 
when the refreshments were brought in, I saw 
how little men know of such things, for Periwinkle 
hadn’t ordered half enough ice-cream, and had 
bought twice enough oysters. 

I held in, firm to my resolution, till the last 
guest had departed. It was Kate, who bade 


Periwinkle and me “good night,” with a demure 
look, as she tripped from the door with her lover, 
Harry Cousins. Then my indignation burst forth. 
Turning to Periwinkle, I pushed him in, and slam¬ 
med the door violently. 

“I hope you’re satisfied now,” I said, “and a 
pretty mess you’ve made of it, to be sure. Little 
! you know about giving a party. The next time, 

! I think, it would be better to tell me, sir; and not 
make a fool of yourself, when you fancy you’re 
fooling me.” 

“Give a party—not tell you—fooling you, 
stammered Periwinkle. “I don’t know what 
you mean. Its you, madam, that *s deceiving 
“"What,” I cried, amazed at such effrontery, 
“didn’t you and Kate make up a plot between 
you?—didn’t she issue the invitations and you 

| order the entertainment-?” 

“You astonish me,” he cried, starting back, 
“didn’t you, let me ask, issue the cards, and 
leave me to get the eatables at the eleventh hour? 
Kate as good as told me so.” 

I did not believe a word he said, and was about 
to reply tartly, when the door bell rang again, 
and supposing somebody had forgotten some¬ 
thing, I turned to open it before I answered. 

It was Kate who had returned. She did not 
enter, however, though my eyes asked her, as 
plainly as eyes could, to make haste and get 
what she had left behind; but standing on the 
door step, she looked past me at Periwinkle, an 
said demurely, 

“Uncle— by-the-bye—I had forgotten. What 8 

the day of the month?” 

The day of the month. The first of Apn ° 
be sure! It flashed on me and Periwinkle simul¬ 
taneously. Kate had invited the guests in our 
name to make April-fools of both of us. I looke 
at him: he looked at me; we both had half a 
mind to be angry; but Kate’s ringing merriment, 
as she tripped off again, was infectious, and we 
stood there laughing at each other till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. 

To this day Kate teazes both of us about r. 
Periwinkle’s party, and says its the only one we 
: have never quarreled over. 
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BT FANNY 

April returns: her blue voluptuous eye, 

Now steeped in light, now full of sudden tears, 
Potent as spells enchantress’ arts apply. 

Lo! at her beck each sapling bloom appears; 
Violets whose breath the curious winds endow 
Lavish with sweets; anemones; and, more, 

Those cups profuse, like drops of gold that blow, . 


WHARTON. 


The gandy wort and yellow hellebore. 

Now waters lift their silvery arms, to greet 

The green moss thickening richln noonday sun; 
Pastures and lawns and wood-nymphs* quaint retrea 
j Kindling with sprouts, by thousand dews are •P un * 

| From clasping earth sweet herbs and grasses rise, 

‘ Load the fresh gale, and mix congenial sighs. 
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In one of the interior connties of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, there lies, embosomed in wooded uplands, a 
sinuous and lovely river, which, from time imme¬ 
morial, has been known as the Haunted Stream. 
The Indians accounted for this name, by a tradi¬ 
tion that, ages before, a maiden of their race, 
who had been crossed in love, had cast herself 
into its waters, and that, ever since, her spirit 
might occasionally be seen, haunting its sylvan 
shores. 


Such, at least, was the legend that a bold and 
handsome young borderer heard, one bright 
morning about a century ago, as he stood on the 
banks of this picturesque river with an Indian 
companion. The old French war had then just 
broken out, and as the frontier settlements were 
disturbed with rumors that the hitherto friendly 
8»vages were about to assume arms, Lieutenant 
Rochester, for our hero bore a commission in 
the provincial army, had been despatched on a 
scouting expedition, in company with a friendly 
Delaware. 


“Its a pretty story, War-Eagle, whether it b< 
true or not,” said the borderer. “I never sam 
a lovelier landscape. But hist, what is that?” 

As he spoke, the faint dip of a paddle was 
beard, and hardly had the two companions con¬ 
cealed themselves, when a light canoe shot intc 
fi lght around a bend of the river. In a feu 
finales this fairy craft was near enough foi 
ochester to discern that it was tenanted by n 
young nnd beautiful female, richly attired in a 
picturesque Indian costume. When the canoe 
Vaa near, y opposite where the young man lay 
concealed, a dexterous stroke of the paddle turned 
1 s prow Bhoreward, and immediately after, with 
ashore ^ 8racefu * 8te P» fair occll P a nt leaped 

Rochester was, for a moment, Btruck dumb 
i amazement and admiration. He had never, 
a is whole life, seen anything so beautiful as 
e vision that now dawned upon him; and, for 
* i e, he almost believed that he saw, not a 
Jing creature, but the airy spirit that haunted 
. Sp ° t ; -^is i(lea was sustained by the ex- 
airne33 ber complexion, which scarcely 
betokened Indian blood. But the illusion, 


B ?«b it was, 
tcriou8 wist 


>n faded. Scarcely had the mys 
^ advanced half a dozen steps 
D v 8 6 8tar ted and slightly screamed; an< 
ftocheater, following the direction of her oyee 


saw that his companion had emerged from his 
covert, and was creeping stealthily toward her 
with evidently hostile intentions. 

At hearing her shriek, the savage leaped to 
his feet, and drawing his tomahawk, rushed upon 
her. Rochester dashed forward, but would have 
been too late, if the Indian beauty had not fled 
, from her assailant, and, by a fortunate chance, 
i taken the direction toward our hero. Thus the 
| savage dared not hurl his weapon lest he should 
| injure his friend. The fugitive, in her terror, 
| did not see Rochester at first, but when she did, 

| the instinct of safety caused her to rush unre- 
| fleeting into his arms, where she lay like a fright- 
' ened dove, helpless and panting. 

| “Put up your hatchet, Delaware,” cried Ro- 
! Chester. “This is my prisoner, and I make no 
war on woman: muoh less,” he added, internally, 
as he gazed on the lovely face silently pleading 
; for protection, “ much less on anything so lovely.” 

“My brother speaks well,” replied the savage 
chief, reluctantly. “But the squaw is an enemy, 
and her people are, perhaps, even now on our 
trail.” 

“What ycu say is true enough, no doubt,” 
answered Rochester, “but I would rather run a 
dozen risks of being scalped than do harm to 
such a pretty, timid bird as this. By my faith, 
War-Eagle, she is lovelier than any girl of the 
settlements. I didn’t think your race could 
show anything so handsome. Who can she be?” 

“The War Eagle has heard of her, for she is 
the child of his ancient foe. She is called the 
AVhite Fawn, and is a chieftain’s daughter. But 
the wigwams of her tribe are far from this, and 
her presence here betokens no good, for, where 
she goes, a hundred warriors follow. There will 
be, or has been, bloody work further down the 
Susquehannah. The White Fawn is in the rear, 
not in the front of the war-path.” 

“You reason rightly, Delaware,” said the frank 
borderer, “but nevertheless we Christians hold 
it an article of faith not to harm a woman. So, 
come life or death, I shall free this pretty bird. 
But first speak to her, if you think she oan un¬ 
derstand your lingo. Tell her she can go where 
she lists, and that all Jack Rochester asks is that 
she shall promise not to betray us to her people.” 

During this colloquy the large, dark eyes of 
the Indian girl, lustrous as those of an antelope, 
had been turned from Rochester to War-Eagle, 
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and from the latter back to the former. Once 
or twice, when the chief was speaking, she clung 
closer to our hero, as if she comprehended that 
the Indian was her foe, and the borderer her 
friend. When Rochester finally announced his 
intention to set her free, her eyes beamed with 
indescribable thankfulness, and anticipating War- 
Eagle’s speech, she pledged herself, in broken 
English, to conceal the vicinity of the scouts from 
her people, and, at the same time, expressed, in 
what Rochester thought the most liquid tones he 
had ever heard, her gratitude to him as her pre¬ 
server. 

“White man will go away—will forget the 
Indian girl—but she will never-never forget 
him,” she said, with tears in her eyes, and, as 
she spoke, she seised his hand, by a sudden im¬ 
pulse, and kissed it. Then blushing at herself, 
she continued with dignity, moving toward her 
canoe. “The young Yenghese brave has saved 
the White Fawn’s life, and night and morning 
she will pray to the Great Spirit for him.” 

With these words she turned away, and with 
a quick, light step gained her canoe, which, in 
another moment, shot into the centre of the 
stream, propelled by her skilful hand. Rochester 
watched her, with a sigh, till he heard the click 
of a rifle beside him. Turning quickly he beheld 
War-Eagle about to raise the deadly weapon and ; 
take aim at the fugitive. It was but the work 
of a moment to strike down the barrel; but the 
savage, who mistrusted the Indian girl, expostu¬ 
lated; and when the half angry discussion was 
over, and Rochester looked again at the canoe, 
the fair fugitive was disappearing behind the 
bend of the river. She passed from sight, and 
then the landscape seemed to lose half its charm. 

“The War-Eagle yields his opinion to that of j 
his brother, because he loves the young man as j 
a son,” said the chief. “But, since the squaw j 
was allowed to esoape, not a moment is to £e | 
lost. Before the sun is an hour older a hundred ; 
warriors will be on our trail. Let us go.” 

“There jou speak wisely,” said Rochester. 
“Not that I believe, Delaware, yonder girl will be¬ 
tray us, but, since she is here, it is clear that plenty 
of red skins are nigh also, and, be sure,-they’ll 
scent us out like wolves do dead deer in winter. 
Come, bear no malice,” and he frankly extended 
his hand. “You Indians kill women as well as 
men, but we Christians don’t: and, as you are 
serving the commonwealth now, and not the com- 
wealth you, why, chief, you must e’en fight in its 
fashion.” 

If not convinced by the borderer’s logic, the 
Indian was mollified by his friendly manner; 
and accordingly he accepted the proffered hand, 
immediately after, with a last look at that lovely 
landscape, Rochester followed his companion, 


who had struok out, on a swinging trot, toward 
the settlements. e 

All that day the two scouts travelled, without , 
resting, taking a south-easterly direction. When }, 
darkness set in, they halted, and arranged their ; 
camp for the night; but did not dare to strike a - 
fire, fearing the propinquity of hostile Indians. j 
A little jerked venison, which they carried for ^ 
such emergencies, was their frugal supper; and , 

then they lay down to sleep, intending, when the j 

moon rose, to prosecute their journey again. \ 


It seemed to Rochester as if he had just sunk 
into slumber, when he was suddenly aroused by 
finding his arms pinioned in a hostile grasp. He 
was awake in an instant, and would have sprung 
to his feet, if the person, or persons who held , 
him, had not kept him down. He straggled des¬ 
perately, for a moment, but in vain, and was | 

finally forced to sink back, when his captors, for j 

there were two, proceeded to tie his hands behind 3 
him with green withes. i 

He now, for the first time, looked around him. , 
A little space off he saw War-Eagle, in the same 
plight as himself. But instead of the angry, 
flushed look of Rochester, the face of the Dela¬ 
ware wore an expression of imperturbable calm. 

“They have stolen on us unheard, we slept so 
soundly,” reflected Rochester. “Not very flat¬ 
tering to us, who thought ourselves such good 
backwoodsmen. I suppose the bloody devils in¬ 
tend to burn us at the stake, else they would 
have taken our scalps while asleep. The re - 
skins, too, are of the same tribe as that lovely 
girl—cursed witch I should rather call her, for 
she betrayed us:—but no! I will never believe 
it—shl is too innocent and true for thatr-its 
fate, I suppose, or pre-ordination as my o 
father, God bless him, used to say. At any rate, 
if the worst comes to the worst, these red-devi s 
shall find that a white man can die as bravely as 
one of themselves.” 

While these not very comfortable reflections 
were being made, the Indians, who appeare to 
be about twenty in number, had pinioned their 
two captives, and now, by words and signs, in¬ 
timated to the prisoners that they were to re 
trace their steps. Accordingly, in a few moments. 

! Rochester and War-Eagle were threading e 
mazes of the forest, in the centre of their cap 
tors, some going before in single file, and others 
following in the same manner. 

Four days severe travelling brought the ban 
to the vicinity of what Rochester suppose 0 
be their native village, for a halt was order » 
and, after consultation, the savages proceede ^ 
paint himself and companion partially b ac 
This, he knew, was a sign that they were to »«, 

; and he began to prepare himself, mentally. 
the approaching torture. This ceremony being 
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concluded, the march was resumed, and, in a few “ Haven’t you confounded some other person 
minutes, our hero’s expectation that the village with her?” 

was near was realized, for suddenly, as if a troop “ The War-Eagle has a keen eye, and the White 
of demons had been let loose, the air was filled Fawn's step is not to be mistaken,” replied the 
with shouts, and instantaneously the woods, all chief. “To-morrow my brother will see her; * * 

around, appeared alive with women, boys and perhaps she will even light his pile.” f 

children, who having been apprized by runners Again our hero groaned, and then burst forth, 

of the return of the war-party, had come out to “Now may God forgive me, and curse-” 

escort the prisoners in. But here a hand was suddenly laid on his 

We will not tire our readers with a narrative mouth, so that he could not proceed, and imme- 
of the scene that ensued. The prisoners endured diately a low, sweet voice whispered, “hist—lie 
the buffettings, &ncT other indignities with which Btill—I will cut your bands,” and, even as it 
they were greeted, the one with savage stoicism, spoke, the withes parted, and Bochester felt both 
the other with Christian heroism. Instead of arms and legs free. 

being led immediately to the stake, however, He would have sprung at once to his feet, but 
their sentence was deferred until the morrow, the same gentle hand held him down, while the 
It seems that another war-party was expected, voice continued, “do not move till I have freed 
during the night, and the cruel sacrifice was de- your companion, and then creep silently after 
layed in order that the new-comers might parti- me—all depends on caution.” 
cipate in it. Meantime, after the women and Our hero, all this time, had vainly striven to 
children of the camp had tired of gazing at, and recognize the speaker, but the cabin was so dark 
insulting Rochester and War-Eagle, the two cap- that only a shadowy form was visible, crouched 
tives, bound hand and foot, were left in a wig- on the ground. He felt certain, however, from 
warn, in the centre of the village, to find solace, the voice, and from the soft, warm little hand, thai « 

if they could, in slumber. As an additional pre- their unknown friend was a female; and his heart 
oaution, however, several braves watched about throbbed with strange delight at the conviction, 
door- for, if a woman, who could it be but the White 

Till nearly midnight Rochester lay in silence. Fawn herself? 

The reprieve for the night would have been un- “Now,” whispered the voice again, and he saw 
welcome, but that it afforded him time to prepare the chief, at the same moment, rise from his re- 
for death; for he was too sensible of his condi- cumbent attitude, and assume a creeping posi¬ 
tion to indulge hopes of escape. He had spent tion, “follow me—cautiously—for if so muoh as 
several hours in meditation and prayer, when, a dry leaf crackles, we are lost” 
turning to his companion, lie said, in a whisper, With the words the speaker’s shadowy form 
“Are you awake, War-Eagle?” disappeared through the back of the wigwam, 

“Ugh,” answered the chief, in guttural tones, and was immediately followed by that of War- 
“What would my brother have?” Eagle. Rochester lost not a moment in imitating 

“I would ask your forgiveness, Delaware, for the example thus set, and found that the egress 
having brought you into this strait. Had I taken was through an aperture, which had apparently 
your advice, perhaps we should not have been either been lately made, or had escaped the eyes 
captured. But yet I could not but do so again,” of the guard. Though now outside the cabin, 
continued Rochester, as if reasoning with himself, his guide still continued in a creeping posture, 

Murder a woman 1 Never!” but the night was so dark that our hero could 

t burst the chief replied by coolly saying, not, even yet, distinguish the sex of his preserver. 

The White Fawn is in the village, for I saw her, He followed in silence, therefore, noticing that 
80 ^* ere can b© no doubt of her treachery. But whenever a wigwam was approached, in which 
a y brother knows best.” the slightest sounds were heard, both she and 

Rochester answered only by a groan. Not War-Eagle crouched flat on the ground, and there 
aving himself seen the Indian girl, he had per- remained, an undistinguishable shadow, until the 
B ©aded himself she was absent, and that accident, voice entirely ceased. Moving in this cautious, 
not treachery had led to his arrest, and that of but tardy manner, quite half an hour elapsed 
is companion. But this evidence was conclu- before they cleared the camp, and gained the 
BlYe *. ^ or ©foe© the White Fawn was really pre- shelter of the neighboring forest. During this 
^ent in the camp, yet had made no intercession interval, which seemed an age to Rochester, his 
or them, it wa^plain that she had been false to heart beat with strange agitation. Every instant 
« promise. ' he expecte d to hear the shout which should an- 

eh f*® y° u sure, Delaware?” said Ro- nounce that their flight was discovered; and he 

k*!. r ’ at j as *> dinging, with a strange tenacity, knew that if this happened before th^woods were * 

desire of exculpating the Indian girl, gained, there wae no hope. ^ 
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At last, however, they found themselves within 
the covert of the forest; and now, for the first 
time, the unknown guide turned to Rochester. 
He started back. It was the White Fawn that 
stood before him. Then, falling on one knee, as 
a knight of ancient romance might have done, 
he took her unresisting hand and began to pour 
forth his thanks. 

But the Indian girl drew it quickly away, and 
in some embarrassment: then hurriedly said, 

“White brother, farewell. The forest maiden 
has only done for you what you have already 
done for her; and in saving your life she but 
pays back the debt she owes for hers. But you 
have not a moment to lose,” she continued, ear¬ 
nestly. “ The young braves of my tribe are quick 
of foot, and, before long, they will be on your 
trail.” 

She had scarcely spoken, when a shout rose on 
the night air, from the direction of the village. 

“We are discovered,” cried the Indian girl, 
“all is lost.” 

“Then fly, and leave us to our fate,” answered 
Rochester, starting to his feet, “you can gain the 
village undetected. As for us we must take our 
chance.” 


shouts were heard, apparently directly overhead, 
answering back the wild whoops from the other 
side of the Btream. It was clear, from this, that 
the trail had been lost, at the point where the 
Indian girl had entered the brook, and that the 
savages were beating the shores, on either side, 
to recover the traces of the fugitives. The sus¬ 
pense was long intolerable, for the young braves, 
instead of hurrying onward, returned again and 
again, like baffled hounds, to the vicinity of the 
cave’s mouth, until at last Rochester began to 
fear that the hiding-place was known to some of 
them, and that they were searching for it. The 
chief’s daughter appeared to dread a similar 
result, for unconsciously she crept closer to our 
hero’s side, laying her hand timidly on his arm as 
if appealing for protection; her woman’s nature, 
for the time, triumphing over the heroism to 
which she had nerved herself during the earlier 
i part of the pursuit. The veins of Rochester 
1 thrilled at that gentle touch; and seizing the 
| soft, warm little hand, he pressed it to his heart. 
It was done without thought, nor could he have 
helped it, if his life had paid the forfeit; but the 
Indian girl started, like a frightened dove, with¬ 
drew her hand from his, and noiselessly moved 


“No,” cried the Indian maid, with generous 
self-devotion. “If I desert you, you are sure to 
be recaptured, and it shall never be said that 
the chiefs daughter left any one in extremity.” 
She seemed to reflect a moment, and then cried, 
“follow me, that is if you still trust me.” 

“Lead on,” cried Rochester, “I believe in you 
as in my mother’s purity. War-Eagle will come 
also.” And he looked toward the savage, who j 
had remained silent during this rapid conversa¬ 
tion, and who now nodding followed the White 
Fawn and our hero with rapid strides. 

A few steps brought the fugitives to a brook of 
running water, into which the Indian girl rapidly 
led the way. The Bhouts had, meantime, in¬ 
creased, but were leaving the village, showing 
that the trail had been struck and that the pur¬ 
suit was begun. After moving down the brook 
for a considerable distance, the chief’s daughter 
suddenly stepped on a shelf of a bare rock, and 
running rapidly along, for about a hundred yards, 
drew aside some bushes, disclosing the entrance 
to a narrow cave. 

“Enter,” she said, quickly. “No one knows 
of this refuge but myself, and, as our trail is lost, 
we can lie here safely concealed.” Rochester 
and his companion entered, as she spoke: and 
then, closing the bushes, she hurried after-them. 

The cave was profoundly dark, but our hero 
knew, from the quick breathing of the Indian 
girl, that s^e was greatly agitated. Nor was it 
without cause, for the cries of the angry pur¬ 
suers were fast approaching. In a few minutes 


to the other side of the cavern. 

At last the sounds of pursuit died wholly away. 
As yet the cave was undiscovered. < ^ 

“ Had we not better pursue our journey now ?’ 
said Rochester, addressing the old chief. 

“No, no,” ehgcrly interrupted the Indian maid. 
“My white brother will be spre to fall in with 
some of my father’s warriors. We must wait 
here till the sun comes and goes: and then, but 
not till then will it be safe to pursue our jour- 
ney.” 

“ The White Fawn speaks like a sage warnor, 

. not like a giddy squaw,” answered War-Eagle* 
interrupting the exclamation that was on 
ter’s lips. “If we go forth now, our trail will 
I bo certain to be discovered; but if we wait ti 
| to-morrow night, by which time the hunt will be 
] abandoned, we may escape.” 

“But what if we are discovered in the mean¬ 
time? They may burn us out, like foxes in a 
hole,” said Rochester, impetuously. “I don’t care 
for myself, but only for the White Fawn; and I d 
rather be roasted to death a dozen times than 
that a hair of her head should come to harm, 
we leave the cave now, she can get back in safety 
to the village; and that is the great point, after 
all.” 

“ My brother’s heart is good, but he knows no 
of what he talks. The White Fawn has been 
missed before now; and it is more dangerous for 
her to return than to go on. We must stay here. 
And when we go, she must accompany us. But 
[ War-Eagle will lilhke her his daughter,” he added, 


ii 
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chivalrously, “and she shall never know she had 
another father.” 

Rochester said no more. The words of the 
old chief, in truth, had given him a strange plea¬ 
sure. He had not thought before of the neces¬ 
sity of the White Fawn beooming a fugitive also; 
but he saw now that War-Eagle was right: and 
vague, yet happy visions began to float before 
him. He gave himself up unconsciously to these 
dreams. How long he indulged in them he never 
knew; they gradually faded into a deep sleep, 
however, from which he was finally aroused by 
hearing the sounds of weeping at his side. The 
grey light of morning was stealing into the cave, 
through an aperture in the bushes, and by it he 
discovered the Indian girl sitting dissolved in 
tears, while War-Eagle, like a bronze statue, 
gazed immovably at the mouth of the cave. 

Rochester drew toward the weeping girl, and, 
after gazing a moment in silence, said, in a kind, : 
gentle voice. “What ails my sister? Does she j 
repent of what she has done? If so, say the 
word, and the white brave will deliver himself 
up at once.” 

The face of the White Fawn had been covered 
With her hands, from the first moment she had 
attracted Rochester’s attention; but now she 
hastily withdrew them, and clasping him by the 
wm os he attempted to rise, forcibly held him. 

“No, no, no,” she said, rapidly, “the White 
Fawn repents not. But her father loved her, 
and she loved the old chief’—she spoke in a 
broken voice, “and it is but natural that she 
should weep. But her brother shall behold her 
tears no more.” 

Nor did he. All through that day, whose hours 
seemed protracted into ages, and whose unceasing 
suspense fretted the nerves of even Rochester 
nearly past endurance, she maintained her com¬ 
posure. A score of times, daring that interval, 
the fugitives thought their hiding-place was on 
the point of being discovered; for scouting par¬ 
ties were continually abroad in search of the lost 
trail, and frequently approached almost to the 


mouth of the cavern. But night, at last, delivered 
the three from their anxiety: the shouts of the 
savage hunters ceased; and now the eager fugi¬ 
tives were at liberty to go abroad. 

All that night the little party hurried forward, 
War-Eagle leading the van, the White Fawn fol¬ 
lowing, and Rochester bringing up the rear. 
Their safety depended on the number of leagues 
placed between them and their foes before morn¬ 
ing; for their trail would be certain to be dis¬ 
covered soon after daylight, when a pursuit would 
be commenced. The number of miles traversed, 
that night, by the three fugitives, would be con¬ 
sidered incredible by any one not familiar with 
the frontier. Their speed, however, saved their 
lives: they never heard more of their pursuers; 
but, on the third day reached the border fort 
from which they had set out, and where they, 
were now welcomed with joy, having been given 
up for lost. 

The Indian maid did not long remain the 
adopted daughter of War-Eagle, but, after a few 
months, took on herself a nearer and holier tie, 
by becoming Rochester’s bride. The wedding 
took place at the close of the campaign, during 
which interval the White Fawn had continued in 
the fort, where the commandant’s lady had taken 
charge of her education, so that, when our hero 
came back to claim her, she was able to add the 
charm of civilized accomplishments to the native 
graces of the forest. When attired in proper 
costume, she was scarcely recognizable as a child 
of the wilderness, so delicate was her complexion. 
Indeed, a lovelier bride was never given away, 
before or since, in all that beautiful region. 

In later years, when the settlements had ad¬ 
vanced westward, Rochester purchased a large 
tract of land on the shores of the Haunted Stream, 
and erected a stately mansion close to the spot 
where he had first seen the Indian maid. And 
there, to this day, his and her descendants live, 
prouder of their heroic ancestress, and deservedly 
so, than many an English duke of his Norman 
! sires. 


SONG. 

BY YBEDERIG COOPER. 


Will you go, ray bonny Lassie, 

To yon flowery grove with me, 

I have something sweet to tell you 
Underneath the willow tree? 

While the sun is shining brightly. 
While the flowers are blooming gay. 
Come with me, my bonny Lassie, 

I have something BVjget to say. 


Happy birds are singing swoetly, 

On each twig and on each tree, 

And the brook is bubbling gaily, 
Bonny Lassie, go with me. 

Lambs are skipping blithe and playful, 
Clothed with verdure's every tree, 

I have something sweet to tell you, 
Lassie will yqu go with me? 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 

BY MRS. WHI TE, AUTHOR OF 14 A GOS8IP ABOUT GLOVES.” 


Flowers as an ornament are so natural to \ inform ns that flowers have been and are still 


woman, that we could fancy the wearing of them 
a primeval vanity, and Eve herself the foundress 
of the fashion. Milton bears us out in this idea. 
With an exquisite refinement, he suggests them 
to have been the adornments of her innocent 
days, and makes them wither upon her fall. 
And though we have found no mention of it else* 
where, it is certain from Solomon’s Anacreontic 
ejaculation, “Let us crown ourselves with rose¬ 
buds before they be withered,” that the ancient 
Hebrews, like the Persians and other Eastern 
nations, were in the habit of binding their brows 
with flowers on festive ocoasions. 

In the palmy days of Athenian refinement and 
Homan luxury, flowers were used not only as 
personal adornments, and necessary signs and 
accompaniments of festivity and merry-making; 
but they were essential to religion, and decked 
the altars, crowned the priests, and filleted the 
heads of the victims to be sacrificed, from the 
Bacchanalian goat to the milk-white bull that 
bled in honor of Jupiter. 

They were dedicated to the gods, and statues 
were crowned with them. Hence Venus is some¬ 
times represented wearing roBes, while Juno holds 
a lily in her hand; and the antique Ceres, in the 
gallery of the Louvre, has her hair braided with 
corn-poppies and bearded wheat. With the people 
themselves wreaths were in daily requisition, and 
persons made a livelihood by manufacturing them; 
every occasion had its characteristic chaplet, and 
every diner-out one of a different design. The 
exquisite could run through each shade of color 
that suited his complexion; the wit (for each 
wreath was supposed to impregnate the wearer's 
brain with the qualities of the plant that com¬ 
posed it) might quicken his with bays; the scholarly 
gentleman be content, like the bachelor Horace, 
with myrtle; and the gay bind rosy fillets on his 
brow. The bride had her crown, and the corpse 
its garland; neither of which customs are yet 
extinct in all the districts of those classic regions. 
In Italy we read that mothers still twine chaplets 
of the blue flowering periwinkle on the foreheads 
of their dead infants; and at the wedding cere¬ 
mony of modern Greeks the priest is supplied 
with a garland of lilies, and another of ears of 
com, which he places on the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom, as emblems of purity and abund¬ 
ance. Tavernier and other oriental travellers 


used as natural ornaments in the dark tresses of 
Indian maids; and Moore tells us that the ap¬ 
pearance of the blossoms of the gold colored 
campao on their black hair has supplied the 
Sansorit poets with many elegant allusions. 

Even the forest children of our country are not 
without an instinct of their beauty, and conside¬ 
rable skill in imitating them; some of the most 
perfect feather flowers are made by the savages 
of South America from the brilliant plumage of 
their birds, the colors of which have all the 
vivacity of floral dyes; and, as they never fade, 
they in this particular excel those manufactured 
by the nuns in Spain and Portugal, who tint the 
feathers artificially. 

The use of artificial flowers was introduced 
into England during the reign of Edward III., 
whose beautiful wife, Philippa of Hainault, with 
the ladies of her court, courageously threw off 
the hideous head-gear of the period, and with no 
other addition than a chaplet of flowers, allowed 
their hair to ornament their faces. This fashion 
of wearing flowers in the hair does not appear, 
however, to have become general in France till 
1367, and then Queen Philippa was in her grave. 

About the same period we first find a feather 
gracing the caps of the gallants. It was usually 
set up in front of the cap without the slightest 
deviation from the perpendicular. Two hundred 
years elapsed before the feather of the fourteenth 
century, which had gradually glided to the side 
of the cap, as we see it represented in the por¬ 
traits of the eighth Harry, lost its formality in 
the graceful plume which afterward became so 
famous as the panache a la Henri Quatre, 

Strutt tells us, that toward the dose of the 
fifteenth century, a crowd of the male sex ap¬ 
peared at a little distance like a forest of pine- 
trees, waving with the summer breeze, from the 
towering plumes of different colors worn in their 
caps, either standing upright from the head, or 
falling negligently on one side. Henry the Eighth 
wore a hat of black velvet, with a white ostrich 
feather turning over the brim. Edward, his son 
and successor, retained the feather, but wore it 
differently. 

In a picture of Elizabeth, we find this royal 
lady’s head-dress (a strange pile of false hair, 
pearls, and jewelery) surmounted by an immense 
feather, innocent of ^ie flexibility given tO'it by 
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the present mode of preparation, or of the carl 
so justly admired looks rather like a branch 
of broom, the badge of the Plontagenets, than a 
crest for the gracing of a Tudor. 

This was the period when the knightly plumes 
of the old nobles became converted, according to 
the complaint of more than one satirist of the 
time, into fans for their degenerate sons; these 
elegant trifles being as necessary to the finished 
appearance of an Elizabethan beau, as a clouded 
cane to the gallants of St. James’ in Charles the 
First’s time: and this brings us to the black 
beaver and white ostrich feathers of this monarch, 
and the great one stuck all over unth diamonds , 
which Oldys tells us the favorite Buckingham 
always wore in his hat Subsequently the plume 
became the badge of the Cavaliers, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the plain beavers of the Roundheads; 
yet such a oharm was found in this graceful 
adjunct, that even in Cromwell’s time many of 
his followers continued to wear the high hat and 
drooping feather. 

The reign of the Merry Monarch appears to 
hare been, of all others, that in which these 
downy aids to dress became most popular: from 
the king to the smallest faded dandy, the feather 
▼as an absolute necessity, and ladies also wore 
them in their riding-hats. Indeed, we do not find 
them wholly laid aside in gentlemanly costume 
till the close of the reign of Qeorge the Second, 
when they fell into the hands of ladies and mili¬ 
tary men, who have since retained them in pos¬ 
session. 

At present plumes are rarely worn, in England, 
but on state occasions and at court; but in Queen 
Anne’s time, Addison, writing of the feather head¬ 
dresses then in vogue, says he does not pretend 
to draw a ‘‘single quill against the immense crop 
of plumes which is already risen to an amazing 

eight, and unless timely singed by the bright 


eyes that glitter beneath will shortly be able to 
overshadow them.” This is in 1715, and as we 
find two years afterward that French or Italian 
flowers for the hair were then as essential to a 
lady’s dress, in the ball or drawing-room, as a 
beaver and feather for the forest, we presume 
these redundant plumes were for the time dis¬ 
placed. 

The hunting of the ostrich forms the most 
serious business of an Arab’s life; while chasing 
the birds of paradise, and preparing the skin, 
affords employment to the inhabitants of many 
of the villages of New Guinea. Mappica and 
Emberbakine are famous for the numbers they 
export. Formerly the Chinese dealt in this 
plumage, and actually imposed fictitious birds 
of paradise on their customers, made of parrot, 
parakeet, and other feathers. 

Ostrich feathers are prepared by many wash¬ 
ings and rinsings, after which the backs of the 
ribs are scraped with a bit of glass, cut circu¬ 
larly, in order to render them pliant; and the 
filaments are then curled by having the edge of 
a blunt knife drawn over them. The finest and 
whitest feathers (which are taken from the back 
and above the wings of the male bird) are bleached 
by a similar process to that which straw hats are 
subject to; the slightly imperfect ones are dyed 
of various colors, and the really dingy black. 
Mounting them is the next undertaking, and this 
entirely depends on fashion and the purposes for 
which they are required. But besides the ostrioh, 
and bird of paradise, marabou and cock’s feathers 
are frequently used in dress; the swan also con¬ 
tributes her plumage. For marabou feathers, so 
exquisite in their texture and airy lightness, we 
are indebted to the scavenger-bird of India, the 
gigantic adjunct crane—one of the most dis¬ 
gusting of the feathered tribe in appearance and 
habits. 


THE STORMY PETREL. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


This is the bird that swiftly flies, 

^hen storms are lowering in the skies, 
fa^from his craggy home on Bhore, 
nd hastens the angry billows o'er, 

To meet the storm-king in his path, 

And oppose his form to his fearful wrath. 


This little bird, the sailor’s say, 'f 
Bears a message of good or ill ahray 
And they look on him with a kind of 
A« he speeds above the billowy roar; 
nd woe to the luckless wight, they a 
who shall take the life of this.bird a 


No hope of a resting-place hath he, 

As he laves his wings in the raging sea; 

With steady feet he meets the waves, 

As they bound aloft from their coral caves; 

And he turns to the storm n« it whirleth by, 

A dauntless breast and a fearless eye. 

Bird of the free and tireless wing, 

A lesson of trust to me you bring; 

When the billows of life around mo roar. 

And threaten to whelm my frail bark o’er; 
Onward and upward my soul shall spring, 

And repose her hope in the Great Storm-King! 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER 

BT CAERT 

“Do you intend sending Fanny to the new 
school?” said Mrs. Danvers, the lawyer’s wife, 
to the widow of the principal physician at Maple- 
ville. 

“I do not know,” replied Mrs. Howard, “I 
had thought of sending her to the city for six 
months or a year, but I cannot make up my mind 
to part with her. She is all I have left now, 
and tears dimmed the mother’s eyes. “I am 
not capable of giving her the instruction in music 
and French she so much wishes, but our library 
is a valuable one, and if she applies herself to 
reading she will have as good an English educa¬ 
tion as she requires. As to music, I think I will 
apply to Mrs. Morris, and see if she will give her 
lessons. She is a most accomplished musician, 
and if I put it in the light of a favor to myself, 
will perhaps be glad to add to her small income 
in that way.” 

“Mr. Danvers says he thinks Mr. Livingston 
quite capable of teaching all the higher branches, 
bqt that he is rather young. My husband knew 
him when we lived in New York, and speaks in ' 
the highest terms of him. I intend sending Ellen, 
and I suppose she will rebel without Fanny goes 
too.” 

The door of Mrs. Howard’s pleasant little sit¬ 
ting-room was suddenly thrown open by a beau¬ 
tiful girl of nearly seventeen, with the exclamation 
of “mother, dear mother, do let me go to the new 
school. Ellen is going, and Mrs. Anderson says 
that she hears lessons in French will be given to 
those who wish it. Won’t you let me go? Now, 
Mrs. Danvers, do plead for me. Mamma wants 
to put me right down to puddings and prudence; 
she is determined I shall not only be a good house¬ 
wife, but a regular dorCas; a kind of maternal 
virgin for all the poor of the place. The only 
use I see in making up red flannel shirts, is that 
the reflection improves one’s complexion. Why, 
Mrs. Danvers, I know Miss Leslie’s one thousand 
receipts, as well as my alphabet, and am as good 
a judge of muslins as a Lowell cotton-spinner.” 

Mrs. Danvers laughed, and Mrs. Howard smiled 
kindly on her daughter, for well she knew the last 
new book would be laid aside without regret, if 
poor old Mrs. Jones’ “rheumatiz” required one 
of the red flannel shirts; or the Widow Baker’s 
consumptive son thought he could take a little of 
Miss Fanny’s nice broth. 

A few days after, on a bright May morning, 




TAUGHT FANNY HOWARD. 


STARLET. 

Fanny Howard and Ellen Danvers walked together 
to the school-house. It was one after Fanny’s 
own heart. She hated new things, she said. New 
dresses, new houses, new faces, new music; every 
thing new, in short, but new books. 

The school-house was situated on a beautiful 
green in a grove of old oaks, and Fanny vowed 
it was of the age of Methusela, though rheumatic 
Mrs. Jones had distinct recollections of its being 
built. It had been rejuvinated for the city Mr. 
Livingston; a few coats of white wash, several 
buckets of water, and cherry-stained desks, taking 
the place of the sketches on the wall done by 
embryo Hogarths; of dirt and leaves of mice- 
gnawn books on the floor; and of desks whic 
gave undeniable evidence of Yankee whittling 
and Yankee scribbling. 

Fanny had in vain endeavored to catch ft 
glimpse of the new master at church the day 
before, and felt some disgust, when by the time 
the sermon commenced, she was obliged to con 
elude that he was not an Episcopalian. “He 
must have gone to the Presbyterian meeting,’ 
thought she, and though Fanny was no sectarian, 
she held a person’s taste light who did not un¬ 
conditionally admire the Episcopal service. 

“I shan’t like him, I am sure,” said Fanny to 
Ellen, as she tore off a branch of apple-blossoms, 
and was sprinkled by the flowery flakes from 
above. The girls soon joined the laughing group 
around the door, all eager to profit by the supe¬ 
rior instruction promised; for except two or t ree 

primary schools, Mapleville was badly off in t e 
educational way, and most of the young la es 
were sent to boarding-schools in the city. 

The old school-house had been empty some 
time, and here was a teacher who would instruc 
no one but girls. No boys to take profiles on 
their slates. No young gentlemen in roundabouts 
to write love-letters, which offended the dignity 
of young ladies of sixteen! How delightful! Jus 
like a city school! 

The girls still stood laughing and whispering 
around the door, each wishing the other to enter 
first, because the master was there; and fina 7 
all agreed with Fanny, that he should come an 
invite them in. Now Fanny always had the ea 
accorded to her in all that was going on, so s e 
: must certainly take it here. “Well, therei is 
nothing to be afraid of,” said she, so she smoo e 
down the black sick apron over the pink ging um 
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dress, and tAkingpthe white sun-bonnet in her 
hand, she boldly entered. Fanny intended to 
hare bowed very coldly, but she was rather dis¬ 
concerted by a certain conscious smile on the 
schoolmaster’s face. “ He knew very well how 
awkwardly we must feel in introducing ourselves, 
and now to laugh at us,” thought she; this added 
very much to the disgust she felt for his anti- 
Episcopal views, as about a dozen or fifteen of 
her friends trooped in behind her. 

Poor Fanny had a keen sense of ridicule, and 
where a great principle was not involved, could 
he jested out of a thing where reason would fail. 
The young ladies looked in surprise at the new 
teacher. He could not have been more than 
twenty-five, and was decidedly handsome; “ ex¬ 
cept that he wants a moustache,” thought Ellen 
Danvers. The girls took their seats awkwardly, 
as school girls will do, but said not a word. 

“I shall be obliged to you for your names, 
young ladies,” said the teacher. “Tours, Miss, 
if you please,” nodding to Fanny. 

“Fanny Howard, an you please sir,” said she, 
with a decided brogue. 

“Irish! what a pity,” thought the master. 
First a smile, then a decided titter passed 
around the room at Fanny’s impromptu Hiber- 
nicism. 

“As pretty a set of rebels as ever I saw. I 
fancy I am in a sort of hornet’s nest though,” 
soliloquized Harry Livingston. 

The morning was passed in examining the 
pris in their studies. The teacher pronounced 
to himself Fanny to be the quickest there, but 
decidedly deficient in the more solid branches. 
She hated chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
arithmetic, and she said there were but two 
dates she could ever remember, 1492 and 1776. 
But in history, rhetoric, and all studies, when 
the imagination coaid be fed, Fanny came off 
brilliantly. 

“Well, Fanny, how do you like Mr. Living¬ 
ston?” said Mrs. Howard, at dinner, to her 
daughter. 

He has a much greater opinion of his own 
knowledge than of ours, I fancy,” was the reply, 
ut I rather think he is not accustomed to 
aching school. He is remarkably thorough, 
ou gh, continued she, as she remembered the 
catechism she had undergone in the morning, in 
studies as dry as bones. 


"And still my wonder grows 
a one small head can carry all he knowB,” 


Parodied Fanny. 

Mr. Danvers told me this morning,” said 
F8 owai “d, “that he had been adopted by an 
ncle immensely wealthy, but somewhat despotic, 
c gave Mr. Livingston a splendid educution, but 


would never let him enter a profession. The 
uncle, it seems, is a violent politician, and the 
nephew has dared to differ from him, so the old 
gentleman has disinherited him. Poor Mr. Living¬ 
ston's own estate is very small, and he is obliged 
to do something to support himself whilst he is 
studying law with Mr. Danvers.” 

“Well, I rather like him for disagreeing with 
the Grand Lama,” said Fanny. 

The spring advanced. The apple bloom had 
fallen. Starry anemones were springing up at 
the roots of old trees, and catching the sunshine 
as it gleamed down between the young emerald 
leaves. Blue violets, and yellow virginicus were 
dotting the green moss by the rivulet’s side, and 
all nature was gay and beautiful; “too beauti¬ 
ful,” thought Fanny Howard. Now Miss Fanny 
had a deal of romance stored away in the far 
depths of her little heart, which she would have 
been very unwilling for any one to suspect. 

Day after day this pleasant spring weather 
would find Fanny mounted on her white pony, 
with Beauty, her silver colored grey ground, by 
her side, scouring the country far and near. 
There was not a nook or corner, for ten miles 
around, which she did not know. 

“ Mr. Livingston, fcanny says we ought to Btudy 
botany,” said little Annie Morrison, a blue-eyed 
girl of fourteen. 

“And pray, is Miss Fanny always right?” 
asked the teacher. 

“As infallible as the Pope,” said Fanny, 
gravely. 

Now Fanny loved flowers too well to pnll them 
to pieces to see what “andrias and gynias” they 
belonged to, as she termed it; but she began to 
dislike the confinement of the school-house. Gay, 
wild trills were constantly on her lips, smiles 
ever on her face, and with it all, a delicious un¬ 
rest about her heart, which made it feel very 
much like a rose with a honeybee in it. Mazeppa 
was galloped now, where he was cantered before, 
and Beauty began to think he was illustrating 
perpetual motion for Fanny’s philosophy. Well, 
the lessons in botany were decided upon, and the 
flower gatherings in the woods, and by the brooks 
pronounced delightful. 

Meanwhile Fanny wondered if Mr. Livingston 
studied law very hard in Mr. Danvers’ office. She 
often met Ellen and himself in her rides, some¬ 
times they would accompany her. He was always 
at hand to sing a duett with Ellen or herself, if 
she happened to be there; he was engaged every 
day till one o'clock in the school. When did he 
find time to study, if he was with Ellen so much? 

Poor Fanny! she conjugated the verb “ amor” 
with an earnestness that Btartled the girls. The 
delicious unrest was getting painful; the bee was 
beginning to sting. All musio was now decidedly 
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in the minor key. 11 Love not” was always on 
her lips. Mazeppawas oftener walked than can¬ 
tered, and Beauty wondered what new turn his 
mistress* philosophy was taking. Alas! poor 
Fanny! she had heretofore enjoyed excellent 
health, but headaches began to prevent her join¬ 
ing the botanical excursions, for she took but 
little pleasure in them now; the flowers were not 
so bright as they used to be, and the gay sun¬ 
light sickened her. 

Fanny’s desk stood by an open window, and she 
sat listlessly gazing out, one warm July morning, 
wondering what there was in life to make one so 
happy. 

The hot air was boiling over the yellow wheat 
fields opposite; the bees hummed drowsily past 
the window; the yellow-jacket perseveringly added 
partition after partition to his mud palace; and a 
huge blue-bottle fly bounced stupidly against the 
pane. It was one of those enervating days in 
which it seems body and soul can scarcely keep 
together. Fanny gazed out of the window through 
gathering tears, and devoutly wished a terrific 
thunder-storm would arise; the strife of nature 
would be a relief to her. 

“Are you ill, Miss Fanny?” said ayoice at her « 
elbow. j 

“My head aches slightly, sir,” was the reply, j 
with a quivering lip; “I believe I will go home.” j 
“You had better let me send for the carriage. 

I fear you are very ill,” continued Mr. Livingston, 
as Fanny’s head sank upon her arms, and she 
burst into an hysterical weeping. The girls gath¬ 
ered around her, and Ellen Danvers brought a 
glass of water to offer her; but Fanny repulsed 
her almost savagely, saying she was only a little 
nervous. 

Fanny went home; and now Mrs. Howard be¬ 
came alarmed for her daughter’s health. The 
confinement, she reasoned, was too great for her 
child; and accordingly she withdrew her from 
school, and concluded to accept an invitation for 
her daughter and herself, to join a party of friends 
in New York, who were going to Newport. 

It waB a brilliant scene that greeted the eyes j 
of Fanny Howard, the evening after her arrival 1 
at the Ocean House. The ball of the season was j 
to take place that night. Black haired matrons 
from the South; blue-eyed girls of New England; 
beauties of every style, from every part of the 
Union; sweet voices, rich dresses; bright lights 
and gay music; were all there, forming a glorious 
toul-eneemhle, to fascinate a young girl on her first 
entrance into the gay world. 4 

“Pray, Dr. Gray, can you tell me the name of 
that lady standing by the south window?—the 
one in blue,” faid a middle-aged gentleman, re¬ 
markable for the scrupulous whiteness of his 
linen. 


“The original of Dickens’ Cleopatra,do yon 

mean? That is Mrs. Allen, thfwife of-” 

“Pshaw, no! I mean the young giri with 
chesnut hair; with a dress on her that looks 
like a blue cloud; she is talking with a lady in 
white.” 

“Oh, that is Cousin Fan. Fanny Howard, sir, 
a cousin of mine. As mischievous a little Hour! 
as ever bewitched the dreams of a Turk.” 

“I think there is something more than mis¬ 
chief in her face. If I mistake not, there is a 
deal of soul there.” And the gentleman gave a 
sigh, for dreams long since shattered, and hopes 
buried in the grave. 

“Well, Fan! how havfc you enjoyed your first 
ball?” said Dr. Gray, as the gentlemen approached 
the group of which they had been speaking. 

“Oh, it is delightful 1 I do bo love dancing,” 
was the reply. 

“And so, Miss Howard, this is your first ball,” 
said Mr. Armstrong, after an introduction had 
taken place. 

“Yes, sir, and I determined to be very digni¬ 
fied to-night, for I suppose I am entering into 
young ladyhood now; but I think there must be 
some spiritual rappers in the room, for my feet 
will go in spite of me.” 

“ I am glad of it,” said Dr. Gray, “ for I thought 
when you came ta New York you had very much 
altered from the gay girl you used to be.” 

The small mouth quivered, and the blue-veined 
lids closed for a moment over her eyes, then 
Fanny answered with a laugh, “I am changed, 
Louis; more so than yourself, for you gave quack 
medicines when you were a boy, and continue the 
practice yet ” 

“I think I know who was assistant apothe¬ 
cary,” said Marion Gray. “Do you remember 
| Neptune, the huge Newfoundland dog, Fanny, 
which you dressed in cook’s shawl and night-cap, 
then gave him some molasses with a spoon to 
keep him from taking cold, after you had sent 
him into the pond?” 

“And pray, Dr. Gray, do you remember the 
pills of bread crumbs and cinnamon which you 
gave poor, nervous Mrs. Akins, and told her they 
were infallible in her disease; and that a few 
few days after she asked for more, saying they 
had taken away all that queer feeling completely 
But tell it not in Mapleville, Louis, or you will 
never doctor a cat there again.” 

“Mapleville! Are you from Mapleville, Miss 

Howard?” said the stranger, as Louis and Marion 
waltzed away. 

“Yes, sir! Have you friends there?” aske 
Fanny. 

“ Oh, yes! I know Mr. Danvers very well. Do 
you know a Mr. Livingston, who is studying law 
with him?” 
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A shadow passed over her face, as Fanny an- aside for a trifle; and—Mr/Livingston was poor, 
ered > said she, proudly. “The dependant should never 

“Ohl^I went to school to Mr. Livingston, sue. But you forgive me, do you not?” 

Fanny’s health certainly improved. The in- 
“To school? why I thought he was studying vigorating sea breeze restored the tone to her 
law with Mr. Danvers.” nerves, but it was no place for a troubled heart. 

“So he is, sir, but he was obliged to live as j She would walk alone by the beach when she 
well as study; and this reading law without bread could, but she found no sympathy in the mar¬ 
aud butter to make it digest, I should think rather muring sea. It was too vast, too restless. Its 
hard work. The Great Mogul, his uncle, disin- voices would steal up into her heart, but leave no 
herited him, I believe, for Jiking cold roast beef quiet there; its thousand tongued waves surged 
better than warm, or something equal to it. I up too constantly, with murmurings of a name 
believe they could not agree as to the exact she fain would forget, and then roll mockingly 
amount of knavery in their two different parties, back again, to show her it had no sympathy for 
It is a pity, for Mr. Livingston is very much so weak a thing as human love. And the stars, 
attached to his uncle. However, he has found too, troubled her. They looked on her with their 
compensation for all his troubles, in Mapleville,” quiet gaze, coldly and steadily; they demanded 
and an hysterical laugh ended Fanny’s sentence, of her her most secret thoughts, and gave no 
Mr. Armstrong talked absently to his com- comfort or strength to the wearied heart in re¬ 
panion, for a while, and as soon as he saw Dr. turn. 

Gray approaching, he bowed and walked away. Ah! to the happy the sea and the stars whisper 
“Why, Fan! have you refused Armstrong, he of emotions too holy, and thoughts too vast for 
looks so serious?” earth; they come upon the heart with magnetic 

“No, we were talking about Mr. Danvers, soothings, and make it long for the more perfect 
tod ” love, which is found only with the Great Father. 

“Oh,yes! he is Harry Livingston’s uncle.” But oh! weary hearted, go not to the great sea 
“What?” almost shrieked Fanny. for rest. 

“Why, he is Harry Livingston’s uncle. He And Fanny’s belleship brought her no plea- 
opted Harry, then disinherited him because of sure either. With many her beauty and brilliant 
Borne difference in politics.” manned made her a favorite; a few liked her for 

‘Bless my heart! I repeated the whole story her warm heart, and intense scorn of all that was 
him with marginal references, and called him mean or ignoble; but far the greater portion 
e Great Mojpl to his face. What shall I do?” sought Fanny’s society for her golden charms. 
M G Fann y> * n ^e greatest distress. Ah, yes, the secret of Fanny’s belleship, after 

“Not very pleasant, to be sure,” laughed Louis, all, was her reputed wealth, 
ut probably a little plain truth won’t hurt him; The “ season ” was now fast drawing to a close, 
or Harry is the best fellow in the world, and he and Mip. Howard’s party were to leave on the 
ttsed him abominably.” morrow. They were discussing the feasibility 

. ann y searched the ball-room in vain that of a trip to Lake George, &c., about which Fanny 
ni g t. Mr. Armstrong had disappeared. But the remained perfectly silent. A servant entered 
next morning, as she and Marion promenaded the and handed her a letter, which she retired to her 
piazza, she espied him seated atone end reading, own room to read. It was from Ellen Danvers, 
e mquishing her cousin’s arm, she walked up to I and a portion of it ran thus:—“I am so glad 
“i and said frankly, but with a blush, j that there is a prospect of seeing you soon, I am 

. Armstrong, will you pardon my seeming i overflowing with news which I cannot write, and, 
^pertinence last evening? Indeed I did not j moreover, I have a secret to tell you. But ono 
^ now who you were. You do not think I intended ! thing you must know! Mr. Livingston’s uncle 
insu ting you, do you?” asked poor Fanny, with j has destroyed his last will, and reinstated Master 
earn starting to her eyes. j Harry in his good graces, insisting upon his 

a a * a ^* dear young lady. You had ! going home immediately. But Harry intends 
le^t Tk° an ° F ““ on ’ and ** seemed honest at i remaining here till the last of October, as that 
la^ S j. ae J® reat Mogul* forgives you,” he added, j is the term, you know, for which he engaged. 
111 ^ * 8u PP 08e you k aven °t changed your He went to see his uncle, but only staid a day 

p Wlta re 8 ar d to the facts, though!” j or so. Do Marion Gray and her brother return 

Liv ann y k u 8hed too, but said, “no, sir. Mr. j with you? I shall be so glad to see Marion 
thatTl 3 ^ 0118 a muc I 1 more agreeable man | again. Give my best love to her.” A little 

Would 8U8pected ’ at the same time I fear he village gossip and the letter was completed. A 
tion f ^ er k &VG kis own way than retain affec-1 few moments of painful thought, then Fanny re- 
> w ch is too valuable a thing to be cast j turned to the parlor. The Lake George trip 
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was still under disoussion, when Fanny’s voice ho 
decided the matter. “ Oh, yes, do let us go, the Jii 
weather is quite warm yet, and one does not feel re 
like settling down quietly at home, after such 
terrible dissipation as we have had.” . ( 

Now came a task which Fanny in her heroism fo 
had determined to perform. She suspected her 
cousin was attached to Ellen Danvers, and.had gi 
wished to tell him she thought Ellen was engaged as 
to Mr. Livingston, but the consciousness of the h< 
pain whioh the fact caused her, made her shrink S' 
from speaking to Dr. Gray about it. Now, how-j e* 
ever, it must be done; “it is my duty,” thought w 
she; so, in the evening, she asked Louis to walk U 
with her. 

“Oh, I had a letter from Nelly, to day,” said si 

Fanny. . v 

“Well, what does Ellen say? any quantity of b 

scandal, I suspect.” 8 

“Some news. For one thing, Mr. Armstrong t 
has forgiven Mr. Livingston for having an opinion p 
of his own. Ellen says she has a secret to tell c 
me when I get home, but she need not wait for 8 
that, for I know it already; that—why, Beauty, 
pretty fellow, you here ?—that is her engagement 1 
to Mr. Livingston.” Fanny breathed freer, but f 
her cousin noticed the trembling of her voice in i 
spite of the conversation with Beauty. 

“Are you sure of this, Fanny?” asked Dr. 
Gray; and ho thought “more than mysqlf suffers < 
if it is so.” 

11 As sure as I can be, without Ellen having 
told me so in words. I saw it before I left home, 
and what else is her secret?” 

The early part of October found Mrs. Howard 
and Fanny settled in Mapleville again, with Mrs. 
Gray, her son and daughter as their guests. 
Fanny waited in vain for Ellen’s secret, and she 
was too proud to ask a confidence not freely 
given. She seemed gayer than ever. Riding 
parties, driving parties, nut gatherings, and pic¬ 
nics, tea companies and dances, kept Mapleville 
in a whirl of unusual gayety; for the Grays 
were universal favorites. The secret which Dr. 
Gray and Fanny, mutually suspeoted, produced 
a wonderful sympathy between them, and in a 
short time Fanny had waltzed herself into quite 
a cousinly flirtation with Louis. The village 
gossips all declared it an engagement. Harry 
Livingston visited less at Mrs. Howard’s than 
ever, and Ellen Danvers’ duties at home were 
wonderfully increased. 

“What a glorious day for a gallop,” said 
Fanny, one morning. “Suppose we make up a 

party to go to H-; take supper there and 

return by moonlight. Marion, you shall have 
Mazeppa if you prefer him, and I will take Black 
Jim.” 

“Fanny, I wish you would got a more quiet 


horse,” said Mrs. Howard. “You know, my dear, 

Jim is used so little. I should not object if you 

returned before dark, but * 

“Oh, mamma, you know I am the second Die 
Vernon. I can hold on like a leech; never fear 
for me.” 

And so the party was formed. Whatever mis¬ 
givings Mrs. Howard felt, they were soon quieted 
as Fanny sprang upon Black Jim, and firmly kept 
her seat in spite of his prancing and pawing. 
She was a most accomplished equestrienne , and 
seemed to manage her horse by magnetism. She 
was prepared as if by instinct for any change of 
temper or position. 

It was a gay party that left Mapleville that 
sunny afternoon. The weather was glorious, and 
the trees looked as jeweled as those discovered 
I by Aladdin with his wonderful lamp. Black Jim 
| seemed to enjoy it amazingly. With his beau- 
tiful neck arched, and his nostrils distended, he 
pranced along first on one side of the road, then 
! on the other, snorting aB though he snuffled the 
air of a battle field. _ 

“Miss Howard, watch for the locomotive. I 

; hear it coming, and Jim will not bear it, I think, 

; said Harry Livingston, as they approached the 
t rail-road track. 

“ Perhaps we had better stop till the cars have 
. passed,” said Fanny; for though she was very 
i courageous, she was not fool-hardy. In an in 
stant the huge locomotive was thundering toward 
r them. Fanny seated herself firmly, and g ra8 P € 

, the curb-rein with a firm but light hand. °> 
Jim, pretty fellow, quiet, sir,” said she, patting 
d her horse. Not a motion of Fanny 8 hon ® 
i. trayed the slightest alarm, but Jim plunge an 
i. reared, and would have turned and run if P ossl e ’ 
e The train at length passed, and Fanny wa e ^ 
y her horse quietly along, soothing him till his ex 
g citement should be over; when a shrill w is 
5 - from a small way-train coming up, camei on t e 
le air like the shriek of a demoniac. Black Jim 
rs beautiful ears were laid dose to his sraa ea » 
r. and like a flash of lightning he was off. 

>d “Oh, heavens! she will be killed, sal 
a Gray, as he was preparing to follow Fanny, 
tel “She dies if you attempt to catch her. 
re know a short cut and will go across an mee 
ry her,” said Harry Livingston, putting spurs into 
in his favorite, which he had brought from ® 
re York. A fence was cleared at a leap, an i 
horse nearly equalled the one he pursue in 
ud speed. On and on Black Jim sped, but Fanny 
> a self-possession was beginning to tell upon him, 
nd when another shriek, louder than the first, 8er *® 
.ve to start him afresh. Yet Fanny never waver • 
,ck She knew she must retain her courage an ® 
able to guide him, or most probably death wou 
let be the consequence. Well, on and on Black im 
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still aped, and she was beginning to grow weak, 
when she looked up and saw Mr. Livingston 
coming toward her. 

“Turn him into the next lane, if you can guide 
him; it is up to his hocks in mud, and he cannot 
run far,” shouted he. 

,In an instant Fanny’s whip hand was on the 
curb-rein, and Black Jim, solely unprepared for 
a change in that direction, gave a plunge which 
nearly unseated his courageous rider, then raced 
on again. It was hard work, however, and Jim 


Fanny’s John Gilpin ride easily accounted for 
her excited manner. 

“ Had I better not go back and get the car¬ 
riage for you, Miss Fanny?” said Harry Living¬ 
ston. “I fear you will not be able to ride Black 
Jim home.” 

“Oh, no, I have no fear now, he is pretty well 
subdued, and I shall feel quite invigorated after 
tea.” 

But Master Harry seemed to think there was 
still danger, as he never left Fanny’s bridle rein 


had a kindly regard for his ankles, whiok were 
remarkably beautiful, and in a very short time 
the heavy mud had totally subdued him. 

“Thank heaven! you are safe, Fanny,” said 
Mr. Livingston, riding up. “ Will you be able 
to go on to the hotel, youtremble so?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Fanny, with quivering lip, for 
the reaction had already commenced, and her 
tersely strong nerves were beginning to give way. 
“I feel better in motion. Let us canter on, sir. 
I suppose the rest of the party will not be up for 
some time.” 

“A private parlor immediately, and a glass of 
vine,” said Mr. Livingston, to the landlord of 

H-, as he lifted Fanny out of the saddle, and 

carried rather than supported her into the house. 

Fanny threw herself on a sofa and burst into 
» flood of tears. Riding-hat and gauntlets were 
removed by Mr. Livingston, and some wine forced 
npon her; but poor Fanny laughed and cried in 
the most hysterical manner. “I am a perfect 
baby now it is over,” said she. “It is a pity but 
what the horse had run on. But you have saved 
toy life, Mr. Livingston; how can I thank you.” 
And another burst of weeping, harder than the 
fast, ensued. 

“You can thank me, Fanny, by loving me, if 
possible; that is if your affections are not already 
engaged, as I sometimes fear.” 

A look of astonishment passed over Fanny’s 
fade. 


“Are 

she. 


you not already engaged to Ellen?” said 


“Ellen! no. Why, I have loved you, Fanny, 
since the first moment I knew you; but then the 
Want of fortune, and since your return your re¬ 
serve to me and intimacy with your cousin, made 
toe think the report of your engagement to him 
toight be true. Will you be my wife, Fanny?” 

nt Fanny’s hoad was turned away; she could 
tort answer, although her hand still remained in 
ttat of Mr. Livingston. Tears again filled her 
oyes tin she felt an arm stealing around her waist. 

“I must ask Louis first. Here they all are,” 
( la(1 y> endeavoring to escape, 
you love me, Fanny?” 

Yes, yes, I suppose I must Now let me go.” 
^ ® re8t the party now dismounted, and 


till she dismounted at her own door. 

Somehow she could not sleep that night. She 
got up, looked out of the window; went to bed 
again, turned and returned her pillow; threw off 
the spread; looked at her watch by the moon¬ 
light, and disturbed Marion, who ocoupied part 
of her room, till near daylight. Then Fanny fell 
into such a sweet slumber, with a smile on lier\ 
beautiful lips, that Marion had not the hearf to 
awaken her when the bell rung. 

“Why, where is Fanny this morning?” said 
Mrs. Howard, for she had retired when the party 
returned the night before. 

“Oh! Bhe had quite an adventure,” replied 
Marion, “and it made her so nervous she could 
not sleep last night. I left her in bed.” 

Here Fanny’s wild huntsman gnllop was nar¬ 
rated, and her mother declared she should never 
get on a horse again; which vow was broken in 
less than a week. 

Fanny now made her appearance, and had 
nearly finished her breakfast, when sho put the 
damask table cloth, cup and saucer in conside¬ 
rable jeopardy, by starting at the- ring of the 
front door belL 

“ I have not fed my birds yet. It is too bad— 
it is so late,” said she, going up stairs. 

The visitor was Mr. Livingston; and in the 
course of the day Marion began to suspect that 
Fanny’s restlessness, the night before, did not 
altogether arise from Black Jim running away. 

Love making about that time Beemed to be 
quite epidemic, for Mrs. Danvers was heard to 
say there was no one in the world she would as 
soon Ellen should marry as Dr. Gray. 

“Lou, that moustache did the business,” was 
Fanny’s langhing comment, when he informed 
her that Ellen had consented to take him “for 
better, for worse.” 

Fanny now discovered that Ellen’s secret was 
the refusal of a young gentleman, who had offered 
himself to all the richest girls in the place, be¬ 
ginning with Fanny herself. 

Mr. Armstrong made his appearance in Maple- 
ville, in the course of a week or so, and declared 
he had intended offering himself to Miss Howard, 
if Henry had not had the impertinence to pick 
her up first. 
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“It is to you, Miss Chatterbox, that he owes; 
his restoration to my favor. Not that I changed 
my opinion of his ingratitude, you know; but I 
found you were breaking your heart for him,” 
said the old gentleman. “But God bless you, 
darling. I love you already as well as if you 
were my own child.” 

The cold winter months passed, and Jane had 
come around again. The glad summer weather 
made even the sick-hearted rejoice; for who could 
feel sad with the yellow sunshine on the fresh ; 
young grass, and the birds trying to outrival each 
other in their songs. 

One bright morning all Mapleville was astir by 
times. Two weddings were to take place in the 
old church that day; and then the happy young 
brides, Mrs. Henry Livingston and Mrs. Dr. Gray, 
were to be steamed off on a bridal tour. 

The church was crowded in every corner. 


Whispers as to the beauty of the brides and 
their dresses went around. Many differed as to 
the superiority of the ladies, but all agreed that 
their dresses were perfect; and both were alike. 
Of the two Fanny’s voice was rather the firmer, 
but both of the gentlemen seemed to think there 
was no reason why they shoilld not be heprd 
distinctly, as they were certainly proud of what 
they were doing. 

“ Fanny has one merit, Henry, she is not long 
at her toilet,” said Mr. Armstrong, as the lady 
appeared, after having exchanged the white satin 
and lace for a travelling dress. “Well, after 
all, I am rather glad I disinherited you, for you 
taught school here to some purpose. * 

; “And what did I teach you, Fanny?” whis- 
[ pered her husband. * 

| But Fanny never told any one but the teacher 
! all that Master Henry Livingston had taught her. 


THE BLIND GIRL. 

BY D.ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Sweet brother, lay your hand upon my brow 
And lead me gently forth; 

They say the gay Spring-time is with us now. 

And that the smiling earth 
Awakes to life and beauty. I can feel 
Its soft and fragrant eigh 
Float over my pale cheek, and whispers steal 
Down from the asure sky. 

Oh! brother, are they angel voices, oome 
To breathe of hope and love, 

And do their white wings over the glad earth roam, 
From the pure land above? 

Say, brother—do you see their gleaming eyes 
Look out among the flowers? 

And are they like the stars, whose radianco lies 
Far from this world of ours ? 

Ah, tell me, brother, what the flowers are like! 

Are their bright lips all mute? 

I sometimes think they speak, as when you strike 
The strings of your loved lute! 

A breath is borne along unto my soul, 

In these calm, dreamy hours, 

And ohT'I fancy, as its sweet strains roll, 

I hear the singing flowers l 

What is the tiny bird 
That glances by on light and airy wing? 

This mern my spirit heard 
Its low, glad voice; and almost worshipping, 

My hand stretched forth to clasp 
The fairy thing; hut softer came the strain, 

And yet my hoart could grasp 
Each thrilling note, and hea* it o’er again! 


/ 

Sometimes we gently sail 
Upon the lake’s fair bosom, and I bow 

My forehead cold and pale, 

To listen to its murmurs soft and low. 

Its waters olear and bright— > 

What are they like, and wherefore do they mng7 

You say the stars at night f 

Their glance of love across the blue waves fling. 

Is musie everywhere? 

I hear it in the streamlet’s laughing notes, 

And in the Summer air, 

And round my soul its strain forever floats! 

And beauty—you have said 
It dwells upon the earth and in the sky; 

And often you have led 
My sonl where Beauty’s angel wanders by. 

I feel its presence, though 
No outward vision blesses my sealed eyes; 

S But deep, and still, and low 
Within my soul, its form in glory lies! 

It is enough to know 

■ The world is beautiful—to feel the breath 
Of music on my brow, 

And never see the flowers grow cold in deat . 

There Is a land, yon say, 

Where none are blind, more lovely far than > 
Each morn and night I pray 
That we may one day reach that homo of bliss. 

And we jihall see each other, .. 

And mingle our glad soDgs together there; 

Oh, I shall know my brother, f 

With the bright crown upon his forehead fair. 
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KATE CAMP; 

OE, THE HAPPY OLD MAID. 


BY JU LIN A J. NORTON, 


I WAS a giddy girl of sixteen, when I first saw 
Kate Camp. I met her while on a visit to 
dear friend and schoolmate, whose home was in 
a beautiful village situated on the banks of one 
of the most wild and romantio rivers in our dear 
New England. 

That sweet village now rises before me; its 
low, white cottages, half hid with flowering vines 
and shaded by noble trees; its green valleys; its 
Wild hills; its winding river, now smooth and 
gentle, now wild and boisterous—all, all have a 
bright, warm place in my heart, and will con¬ 
tinue to hold it fresh and pure until I cease to 
love everything lovely and beautiful: but far 
dearer, lovelier than all these, is the memory of 
®y sweet friend, Annette Tompson, of whose 
hospitality I was the recipient. It was impos¬ 
sible to be long in C- without hearing of 

Kate. Everybody loved-her and claimed her 
a friend. She seemed to be possessed of the 
aystic pass word that enabled her to enter all 
hearts. She rejoiced in the cognomen of the 
Happy Old Maid,” which title she sustained 
with perfect dignity and good hhmor. She was 
absent from the village when I first visited it; 
and with my usual wilful propensity to dislike 
general favorites, I was determined not to like 
er ' But Annette shook her pretty head as I 
expressed this determination. 

One bright, sunny morning, as Annette and 
yse were sitting in the back parlor, intently 
iscusBing the merits and demerits of two worsted 
a eras, a bright-faced little woman slipped itfto 
e room, with the frank, easy familiarity of a 
and > throwing her arms around 
th > en ’ k* 88e( * bcr * * n the joyv of meeting 
tjj* °” 6 . moment f orgot me. Annette soon 
inn**- lntToduc ®d us, but her voice was so 
n 1C ?i. ate aS B ^° pronounced the stranger’s 
and V hat 1 did DOt under 8tand it. As Annette 
and ni 6 en K a 6 ed in earnest conversation, 
an CntireIy ab8 °rbed in each other, I had 

first aw” 1 *° obaerve ber olosely. I was 
were by her dark oppressive eyes; they 

often tip 101111 ” 18 of 1116 lov o*Ngtit we do not 
Was thrn “ dream8. Her deep sun-bonnet 
hair which^ aob N a,ld ^ flplayed her K lose y black 
so W ° Uld 01111 ohe might try ever 

C *• and ! *y 8»o»V on 


her finely-shaped head, as she extended her hand 

and bade me welcome to C-. I felt truly that 

my heart met her more than half way. I really 
envied Annette the kiss that was bestowed upon 
her as the stranger took her leave. 

“What a beautiful woman,” I exclaimed, as 
soon as the stranger disappeared. 

“Do you think so?” replied my friend, indif¬ 
ferently. 

“Think bo,” replied I; “I know so. There 
can be but one voice on the subject.” 

“ Had you not better suspend your judgment 
till you are more fully acquainted?” was the 
quiet reply; “ a beautiful face alone soon ceases 
to charm.” 

“Annette,” said I, indignantly, “if I did not 
know you too well, I should say envy or jealousy 
prompted your reply. There is something in 
each look and word of hers that goes right home 
to the heart, and carries the conviction of truth 
and sincerity along with it. jj^pu know there is, 
Annette.” 

“If you were a gentleman, I would declare 
you were dead in love. Wouldn’t it be capital, 
a youth of sixteen falling in love with an old 
maid of thirty?” 

“She is not an old maid,” I replied, my indig¬ 
nation roused to anger. “It is a shame to call 
her so; an outrageous libel. I am now convinced 
no one is perfect. Even you are envious, and I 
had almost 'said malicious. I have hitherto con¬ 
sidered you as something bordering on the celes¬ 
tial. I think some of your angel pinions are 
fallen already, apd I am hereafter only to see a 
common, erring being like myself.” 

My anger increased as I saw it only amused 
Annette. As soon as her laughter would permit 
her she said, “you have seen Kate, our oracle; 
the happy old maid I” 

Here was a pretty mess! But I could not help 
seeing my ridiculous position, and laughing also. 

“It cannot be,” said I, at last, “that she is 
thirty!” '% 

“She is thirty,” retorted Annette, “though 
she might pass for twenty-five, or even twenty 
when animated as you saw” her this morning. 
She insists she is an old maid; and says she is 
going to demonstrate to the world that there can 
be a happy one.” 
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“Well,” said I, “old maid or young maid, wife s 
or widow, I like her hugely.” 8 

“Now you please me; and in consideration of t 
your having acknowledged yourself mutable as C 
well as the rest of the world, I will give you, if o 
you wish, a slight sketch qf her life.” . 8 

“Do, Netty, dear, I am all attention,” said I, c 

humbly. t ? 

“The father of Kate was a merchant in affluent 1 
circumstances. Her mother died when Kate was t 
an infant Long and bitterly did the husband j 
mourn her death. Kate was treading on the ] 
roses of her tenth summer, when her father again 
united himself to a beautiful widow, the mother 1 
of one child, a daughter then entering her fifth i 
year. Mrs. Camp was a beauty of the most frail 

and delicate stamp. That shadowy kind of beauty 1 
that you fear will vanish in air while you gaze i 
upon it. Her hair was the sunniest brown; her 
eyes of soft dreamy blue; her complexion of the 
purest white, with the softest possible rose tint 
on her cheek. Her form was slight and ex¬ 
tremely graceful; she would have passed for a 
school-girl of seventeen rather than a widow of 
twenty four. Clara, her daughter, was her mother 
in miniature; sensible, pleasant, and never bois¬ 
terous. Justice compels me to state that Mrs. 
Camp was constitutionally a helpless, spiritless 
and inactive being. Clara, like a dutiful child, 
was the exact copy of her mother in mind as well 
as person. Mr. Aunp was a man of strong mind 
and exalted principle. Ho found Mrs. Allyn in 
a distant city; she was the sister and dependant 
of a man with whom he had extensive business 
transactions. He saw and loved the beautiful 
widow, proposed, and was accepted; without any 
unnecessary delay they were married, and the 
mourning widower returned to his fine old home 
a happy bridegroom. It was sometimes suspected 
he wearied of the fair flower he had so hastily 
gathered, but he tended it carefully* and never 
Buffered 

‘The winds of Heaven to visit it too roughly/ 

“ Time passed on. Kate lovecl her mother and 
sister dearly. She soon began to assume the care 
of Clara. The nursery maid was finally dismissed, 
and Bhe became to all intents and purposes the 
waiting-maid of her sister. She washed, dressed, 
and combed her shiny hair, beside directing and 
instructing her. All this she did so silently, bo 
naturally that neither the father or mother seemed 
to notice it. Mrs. Camp never interfered, for she 
was too much at ease, too happy to act; she had, 
however, an impression, vague and indistinct it 
is true, that she was favored with two of the most 
lovely, affectionate, and well-behaved daughters 

In fVio J 


in the world. 
“At the at 


a S* of twelve Kate was sent away to 


school. Even Mrs. Camp, who seldom exhibited 
signs of violent emotion, wept as she pressed her 
to her heart, and kissed her again and again. 
Clara clung to her dress with affectionate childish 
obstinacy, insisting they should not take ‘dear 
sister away/ The father stood by with a blessing 
on his lip, and a tear in his full, dark eye. He 
had seen day by day unfolding before him the 
image, personal and mental of his former wife, 
and he believed beside the dear one laid in the 
grave, there never had and never would exist so 
perfect a mortal. 

“ A sorry day indeed it was for the Camps when 
Kate left home. She had been to that home as 
refreshing dew, silently brightening everything. 
The merry laugh no longer greeted Mr. Camp as 
he entered his parlor. The evenings were dull 
and cheerless. Clara came to the table in soiled 
aprons, and sometimes even with dirty fingers, 
and tangled hair. Dinner was often delayed be¬ 
yond the usual time, and as Mr. Camp was very 
systematic, his face would occasionally become a 
shade darker than usual, and he would partake of 
the repast silently. Mrs. Camp did occasionally 
express her surprise in a quiet manner that dinner 
was not Berved as early as usual, but it never 
seemed to occur to her that it could be any parti¬ 
cular concern of her own; she was in no hurry, 
not she; apd she saw no reason why others should 
be. A secret spring had affected the whole do¬ 
mestic machinery, that neither Mr. Camp nor his 
wife had suspected. This now became perfectly 
; apparent to the husband, and the wife knew at 
i least that everything ‘ went wrong,’ that she was 
L less at ease, less happy than formerly. She often 
r complained to her husband that Clara had become 
j a great trial to her. 

s “ Three months passed away; and it was foun 

1 that positively Kate could not be spared from 
j home. She was recalled, and pursued her studies 
r under a governess. Order and cheerfulness were 
once more restored to the household, ho one 
could tell precisely how this was done; but it 
seemed to come as naturally and spontaneously 
1 in Kate’s presence, as light and warmth in the 
e sunshine. , 

i, “Kate was sixteen when her step-mother die . 

e A cold terminated in consumption. Her illness 
I, was protracted, but not exceedingly painful. Kate 
d watched beside her like a guardian spirit; sooth- 
o ing at once both mind and body. I well remem- 
d ber the morning she died. A message arrive 
e in great haste requesting my mother’s presence 
1, at Mr. Camp’s, as bis wife was dying. I follows 
it and crept cautiously into the room. Kate sup* 
Jt ported her dying mother, while one of her hands 
[*8 lay in that of her husbami, and the other claspe 

that of her child. She spoke very faintly, ‘adieu, 
to my precious one;, and you. Kate, my own,yet 
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not my own, I have not oftener thanked God for 
Clara than for you. Will you pardon me, as I 
trust God has, if I have not fulfilled all a mother’s 
duties toward you. I feel on my dying bed that 
it is not sufficient to have done no wilful wrong; 
and I can hardly recollect an instance in my life 
where I have done actual good. I seem to have 
been sleeping, dreaming, all my life. It is too late 
to atone, though not, I trust, too late to repent. 
You, dear Kate, have been one of my greatest 
earthly blessings. Your hand pointed out to me 
the tree of life, and bade me eat thereof ere I 
died. If the gratitude of a dying woman is any 
thing, you have your reward.’ All were silent 
for some time, when she again spoke. * Clara, 
my poor, weak child, cannot stand alone, will— 
you—dear Kate—be to her—as a mother?’ ‘I 
will love her; I will do what I can for her,’ sobbed 
the step-daughter; ‘but I too am young; I need 
■ a mother, a guide, a counsellor.’ ‘ Though young 
you possess the wisdom of mature years, which 
my poor Clara does not. Will you not promise, 
dearest Kate?’ Kate in a low, but firm tone re¬ 
plied, ‘I will.’ The mother with an effort of 
which she was deemed incapable, threw her arms 
around Kate’s neck. One faint kiss and her arms 
fell back, a smile lingered one moment around 
her lips, her eyes remained fixed on Kate, but 
the light of love and of soul, that had for the 
last few moments of her life rendered them more 
^Uant than in the bloom of health and beauty', 
^^extinguished forever. Her last breath was 
breathed upon the lips of her step-daughter! 

“Faithfully did that daughter perform her pro¬ 
mises. Clara was a gentle, pleasant child, who 
never seemed to have thought or wish but for 
the present. Her sister’s wish was to her law. 
Kate bore patiently with her weakness, her in¬ 
capacity, and helplessness. She was never heard 
to allude to them, and concealed them as far as 
possible from others. But oh! how often, how 
^cry often were her efforts vain. 

“Clardwas scarcely sixteen when a young and 
Jjfcflpd stranger visited the village. It was at 
mored he was in love with Kate. But this 
report was silenced by the announcement of his 
engagement with Clara, after a short acquaint¬ 
ance of two weeks. The father opposed the 
match, and it was only on the intercession of the 
meter that he consented. I have often heard 
8 was the only unwise thing Kate was ever 
nown to do. Dearly has she suffered for it I 
n ever saw her look so beautiful as at her sister’s 
W . ding, ghe was bridesmaid. There was a 
"Pmtuality in her face that contrasted strangely 
♦u ^ c ^dish happiness that was written in 
a o Clara. She was the star of the evening." 
▼erywhere the centre of attraction, without 
east effort on her part bo. She waS- 


attentive to the happiness of every one, and 
forgot nothing that could add to the pleasure 
of the company. Clara was never animated, not 
even on that evening. She had always moved 
among us as a child, and I, though several years 
her junior, was her classmate and playmate. It 
did not seem to me possible that she could be 
the wife of the tall, dark-looking man beside her. 
Mr. Merwin was then twenty-eight, a proud, 
haughty, handsome-looking man. He seemed 
still more cold and proud than ever before on 
the eve of his marriage, and this coldness has 
since increased until it has ended in complete 
misanthropy. 

“Clara had scarcely returned from her bridal 
tour, when Mr. Camp was thrown from his car¬ 
riage, and his skull fractured. He was conveyed 
to his house senseless, and nearly lifeless. Kate 
met him on the threshold, and made every neces¬ 
sary preparation with precision and alacrity. No 
hope of life was left: but she knelt beside her 
father, and with agony and tears, prayed that 
reason might again dawn upon him ere the faint 
flickering lamp of life quite expired, that she 
might hear again his voice and receive his bless¬ 
ing. Clara retired; but Kate, Mr. Merwin, and 
my father watched beside him in sleepless anxiety 
one long, painful night. The afflicted daughter 
forgot nothing for the comfort of others. Re¬ 
freshments were ordered; the pillows arranged 
in the best possible manner’oh the sofa that tbo 
doctor might rest. The son in-law seemed the 
greater Bufferer; this could not have been so 
much from affection for the father as sympathy 
with the daughter. As daylight was breaking 
the object of their care ceased to breathe. Kate 
gave one deep, low moan, like the dying wail of 
a breaking heart, and fell senseless beside him. 
In an instant all was confusion; even the cold, 
dignified Mr. Merwin was wild with grief and 
terror. Seizing his sister in his arms, he ran 
round the room like a madman, exclaiming fran¬ 
tically, ‘she is dead—the dearest,best.’ Pushing 
the doctor rudely away as he approached her, he 
said, ‘none shall touch her now!’ Then laying 
her on the sofa, he grew more calm, and kneeling 
beside her covered his face with his hands, while 
the big tears trickled through his fingers. 

“The body of the father was consigned to earth 
when reason again dawned upon the daughter. 
Long she vascillated between life and death. Her 
brother-in-law constantly and silently watched 
beside her. Her sister was gloomy and sor¬ 
rowful; she was incapable of powerful exertion, 
either of body or.mind. She had hardly an idea 
of existence independently of Kate; and she often 
wished from her heart that she might die with 

her. K 

“It was many, many weeks, and long, sad 
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weeks they were to os all, before Kate again 
appeared among ns, and when she did at last 
appear she looked but the shadow of her former 
self, she was so thin and pale. She often spoke 
of her father in a calm, pleasant tone of voice; 
of her sufferings never. She neither laughed as 
often nor as loud as formerly: yet there remained 
a sweet smile on her lips, and her whole face was 
almost angelic with an expression of love, charity 
and good-will; gradually that expression bright¬ 
ened into one of chastened, but deep happiness. 
Merwin lingered about the village for a few months 
after her recovery; darkening by his gloomy pre¬ 
sence each circle he entered. Even the children, 
when they met him in the street, would creep 
tremblingly to the side opposite him, and walk 
on with hushed voices and frightened looks. Not 
that he had ever spoken harshly to them; but 
there was something in his silent presence that 
inspired awe. When he left he invited, though 
he did not urge his wife to accompany him. She 
chose to remain with her sister. He has only 
returned at distant intervals, and now for several 
years has not visited his family at all; he some¬ 
times writes, and regularly sends remittances for 
their support; I say their, for his wife is the 
mother of two children. The oldest is a boy, 
and the perfect type of his father; the younger a 
very pretty common place girl. Kate, who has 
an extensive circle of friends, and is loved and 
sought after wherever she is known, has for these 
long years devoted a large portion of her time 
to her sister, and sister’s children. She has the 
entire care of them, Clara being as useless as 
ever. Now tell mo, Lina, after hearing her story 
so eloquently told, have you not additional reason 
for loving her?” 

I bowed very low, but did not speak. 

At this moment Mrs. Tompson entered, and per¬ 
ceiving our unfinished, almost untouched worsted 
patterns, said, smiling, “so this is the end of your 
industrious freak, is it? I thought as much.” 
Soberly, quietly we resumed our work, each silent 
and thoughtful, each, perhaps, weaving out in our 
own minds the future with regard to the persons 
of whom we had been conversing; or filling up 
with a young and ardent fancy what was lacking 
of the past 

Kate and I soon became great friends. My 
sweet friend Annette pouted her little red lips, 
aftd pretended to be quite jealous of our intimacy. 
She often reminded me in her pretty tea 2 ing way 
of my determination to dislike her. How we 
three rambled together over the wild hills and 

t e deep woods of C-. How quaint 

w “- “* ^ - 

;;lrr d c ™ Te T 80m « useful lesson; sojm 
thought to moke *,u better or happier, in 3 W 


v - ^iouse idis oner letter, i am n< 

ed toYou?' “ eVer Bermonized> I will do better next time.' 

eu 10 convevfwma noaA .1 1 __* _ 


walks we were often accompanied by Horace 
Merwin, her beautiful nephew. I never saw a 
more noble or talented child. The love of this 
boy for his aunt seemed boundless, ^hile Kate 
regarded him as a dear child. Mary, his sister, 
was as much the object of her«care as be, but he 
could cot have been so much the objeotof interest 
or love. 

I left C-with much regret; but that regret 

was 'brightened by the promise of meeting Kate 
and Annette at my home the next year. Next 
year! how we, short sighted mortals, presume 
upon its pleasures and its joys! That year was 
fraught with fearful changes to many dear to me. 
Annette! my sweet friend! thy face rises before 
me as I last saw it, glowing with youth and 
beauty. One bright tear sparkles in thine eye, 
but the light of hope and love illuminates it 
Thus let it ever be. I would not think of thee 
with the cold white of death on thy brow. Tby 
warm, red lips, icy and colorless, thy loving eyes 
closed forever, thy soft voice Bilonced t>y the seal 
of the great destroyer death! Thy light form 
flits before me as I was wont to behold it joyous 
and buoyant. I would not think of it as straight¬ 
ened for the dark and silent grave. Stiffened 
and chilled, and pulseless forever! 

One bleak day the following December, I re¬ 
ceived a letter from Annette; it said, “I have 
sad, sad news for you. Our dear Horace is dead. 
I am too weary and too much excited to relate 
to you the particulars of his sickness and death. 
Kate moves about like a statue; she neither 
smiles nor weeps, and otters no word either of 
encouragement or despair. She performs every 
duty mechanically, without any seeming life or 
soul. With Clara neither joy nor grief is a violent 
feeling, and I had not believed her capable of as 
deep feeling as she has manifested on this occa¬ 
sion. Neither the mother nor aunt could sum¬ 
mon strength to communicate the intelligence to 
the father; and I have to day done so at their 
request. I have spoken plainly to him, and am 
almost surprised at my own boldness, for I jlfW 8 
feared the man, and he is the last persons «ne 

world I should have dared to reprove face to face. 

I reminded him of his duty as a husband and 
father. I besought him that if his love of his 
family would not prompt him to his duty toward 
them, at least in common justice to have some 
compassion on Kato. I spoke freely of the sac¬ 
rifices she has made, and is still makingfor them. 
I told him of her love for Horace, and her deep 
grief. May the blessing of God attend the words 
it has cost me such a violent effort to write- 
Excuse this brief letter, I am not quite well to- 


^ ‘Next time!” how the mind is ever anticipating 
|dt. Something brighter, better, happier then. 
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That was the last time Annette ever wrote. In 
two short weeks I received a letter from her sor¬ 
rowing mother announcing her death. “She was 
the only daughter of her mother, and she was a 
widow.” 

At the earnest solicitation of the mother of 
Annette I visited her the next spring. I arrived 
at her house m the afternoon, and, as she was an 
invalid, and unable to accompany me, took a walk 
alone, just before sunset to the church yard. At 
the foot of the grave of my friend lay that of the 
fair boy, whose death she had announced to me 
so short a time previous to her own. There was 
an oppressive stillness in the air that almost 
stopped the beating of my heart. I had often 
wished to stand alone by the grave of my friend, 
to give free vent to my own feelings unrestrained 
by the presence of any; but now I felt I had ! 
calculated too much on my own strength and 
powers of endurance when I wished it. How 
the stricken heart is strengthened by human 
sympathy. I longed to feel the soft pressure of 
a warm, hand, to see a living, loving human form, 
to hear a gentle voice, to lean on an arm that 
was stronger than mine, or to mingle my tears 
with one who was as afflicted as myself. It is 
often thus in life; we turn pfoudly, coldly from 
human sympathy, but there is and ever must be 
an intense longing for it in the soul. 

A light footstep startled me; and, turning, I 
«ftw Kate approaching. She dropped the beau¬ 
tiful bouquets she held and extended both hands 
o embrace me. Not one word was spoken, but 
ocked in each others arms we wept long and 
.!* ee y ' ft t last spoke low words of consola- 
^ l° ve Hie departed. As we placed 
e flowers on the graves, Kate said, “I have 
searc ed hill and dale for the fairest, sweetest 
ones; and I thought as I singled them out first 
wither, so God does first take the dearest and 

uq 0h ’ my God » wa8 not I *” 

“Speak not so sadly, dearest Kate; God does 
f 0 ” 1 ® bright gladdening flowers remain to 
canty and fragrance, else you had not 
n spared to earth. You cannot tell how your 
ming relieved me. I had often wished to stand , 
for * ° ne * ^ could not bear it alone. I longed i 
som! 0 ^ 0 ! 0Ving 80111 to min gle tears with mine, 1 
kmd voice to respond to my own. The i 
fT® cannot answer the heart's call; it is all 
Apathy*"* 8il0nt ' P° werful is human i 

enZ??’ V y<mng friend ’” BaId Ka te, with an 1 
vZ . de . riDg on 4 ‘thank God that , 

wn ckiniT W qatara1, j Q8t5 sorrow in * h ich you < 
spare kuman sympathy, human tears. God 1 
to fA*/°*u youn £ heart the bitterness it is a sii| .t 

sorrow : tCaA tha f mu8t flow unseen; thRi 
that is only endurable where you aloArj 


i have knowledge of it Better by far that you lie 
- down in death’s quiet sleep, like our fair young 
s friend, than that.” 

b “Dear Kate, your happy face never revealed 
such a tale; your cheerful heart cannot feel it.” 

“Your words have touched a secret spring in 
my heart How powerful is human sympathy. 
It may be something even to me, and I feel my 
heart is breaking without it Promise you will 
not hate me.” 

“ Hate you, Kate!” I said, reproachfully, pres¬ 
sing her throbbing heart still oloser to mine; 
“impossible!” 

She did not speak at once, but lay on my bosom 
like a weary, grieved child, sobbing bitterly. At 
length having sobbed herself into quietude, she 
began with a weak and trembling voioe. “Until 
I saw Edward Merwin the warmest affections of 
my heart had been devoted to my father, who 
was the best, the kindest of parents. I saw in 
Edward the living, breathing image I had long 
worshipped in dreams, waking and sleeping. I 
need not tell you how entirely, how devotedly I 
loved him. Though he never spoke to me of his 
love, his soul seemed mirrored in his eyes, and I 
no more doubted his love* for me than my own 
existence. For weeks he lingered beside me, 
directing my mind in the walks of literature and 
science, and alas! too surely teaching my heart 
the science of love; my days passed in a wild, 
blissful dream of delight. But ah! that dream 
was brief as bright, and yet poor weak being as 
I am, I think I would suffer all to live those days 
over again. Clara, who was absent on a visit 
when I first formed his acquaintance, returned. 

I perceived with joy that she was a favorite of 
his, and endeavored to place her in the most 
favorable light. He praised her beauty, brought 
her flowers, but all his conversation he addressed 
to me, and not the slightest pang of jealousy 
entered my heart. Indeed it did not ocour to 
me that he could view her in any light than as a 
child, a pet. 

“One evening while I was engaged.in some 
| domestic duty, Clara and Merwin walked in the 
garden; he did not again enter the house, but 
sent me a ‘good night’ by her. Clara seated 
herself on the divan beside me, and said child¬ 
ishly, ‘guess what I’ve got to tell you, Kate?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I answered, carelessly, supposing 
it to be some childish secret. 4 1’s the drollest 
thing,’ said she, laughing, ‘I never thought of it 
before. But as I must marry some time, I sup¬ 
pose it may as well be now as ever. Now guess.’ 

<T nm nnf opn/wt crnMfiin<r ’ T Rtnmmprpd • mv 


4 1 am not good at guessing,’ I stammered; my 
heart began to beat faster than usual, but even 
.then I did not realize the truth. ‘You know that 
& not true, for who puzzles out all the charades 
pad enigmas when no one else can ? But I ’ll tell 
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you since you won’t guess. 


Mr. Merwin has \ the morning. So I did retire, and Boon fell 


asleep, thinking how strange it was that I should 
be married before Kate.’ 

“ Merwin groaned aloud. ‘You had better go 
and tell your father that your sister is not with 
you—if she is not to be found in the house I 
will assist you in the search.’ Seeing no way of 
escape I emerged from the shrubbery, where I 
had remained almost breathless for fear of dis- 
«e were seated, and Clara could not see my face j covery. On seeing me, Merwin sprang toward 
distinctly, or I fear even her unskilful eyes would me, and said, ‘Kate are you here and alone, an 
have read my soul’s workings in my face. Clara j your hair,' continued he, placing his hand upon 
soon retired; and at the sound of my father’s { my curls, ‘is wet w*h the cold dew; Kate, dear 
footsteps some time after I too sought my cham- > Kate, how could you expose yourself so 
her. My sister was asleep; her lips slightly i last part of this sentence was lowered to a whis- 

parted with a smile that provoked a dimple on > per, and spoken in a tone that at once restored 
r .. > vs._:_ tj~ mv Bporetl He 


asked me to marry him. I was surprised, for I 
always thought he intended to marry you, Kate; 
I said yes, for I knew you liked him, don’t you?’ 

“I know not what reply I made. It was to 
me as an earthquake’s shock on a clear day; a 
peal of thunder on a bright spring morning. I 
was stunned, and as I think almost killed by the 
blow. It was rather dark in the recess where 


her rosy cheek. Her small white hands were j my self-possession. He guess my secret! 
clasped on her breast, while her soft hair floated J compassionate my sufferings! The thought was 
like a golden cloud over her pillow. I fear I did > agony. I was enabled by a powerfu e or 
almost envy her the beauty that could win his j reply in my usual tone. ‘I thought the nigh 
love. I said in my bitterness woman can possess > too fine to waste in sleep, so I too as ro in 
no other so powerful charm. I felt 1 would barter > the garden. I hope you will excuse me* 


all the wealth of mind I might possess for that } could not possibly run away without exposing 


frail, fading beauty. She, my weak child, whose ; myself, and I had no tbougjit of annoying you 
frailties I had often lamented with tears, had ; by remaining. I consider myself quite fortune e, 
supplanted me in the affection of the only man I J as I have lost none of your fine music, 
had ever loved. I shrank from the soft pillow j “He accompanied me to the door, as was 
beside her as I would have shrunk from a bed of j entering he seized my hand and detained me. 
thorns. I stole cautiously down stairs, sought; ‘Stop one moment,’ said he, ‘for me ^ rc ^ ® 
the garden, and threw myself on the ground j sake, hear what I have to tell you, ’ n0 
among the thick shrubbery. I felt all was wrong ' to night,’ I replied, ‘you say truly, I have een 

in the night air too long already, beside 1 am 
tired; and you lovers are intolerably tedious; 


among the thick shrubbery. I felt all was wrong 
within, and I prayed God to subdue my bad heart. | 
I prayed for strength to endure, for a cheerful 
heart. I prayed and wept, and grew calm. 

“A pilvery voice broke on my ear. I well knew 
that voice, for I had oft listened to its tones with 
a heart swelling with joy, now its melody seemed 
to ring within my aching ear—alone, alone. Mer¬ 
win was addressing his lady-love in a beautiful 
song. The musio was familiar, btft the poetry 
new, original. As he concluded, the shutters in 
the chamber above him moved, and a soft voice 
said, ‘Edward, is it you?’ ‘Yes, dearest; I hope 
you are pleased with my song.’ ‘It sounds very 
pretty; but I like a flute better.’ ‘But a flute 
canuot speak, love,’ replied Merwin, in rather 
a crest-fallen tone. 4 Oh, I never care for the 


to-morrow I will listen as long and patiently^as 
you wish. Good night.’ 


When he visited us next morning, I received 
him with every appearance of cordiality and 
cheerfulness, and welcomed him as a brother. A 
new Bpirit had been born within me in the few 
last hours. I resolved that my own sorrows 
should never interfere with the happiness of 
others. I was determined to study the happi¬ 
ness and good of others more, my own less. 
And Hi ink you I have led a life of misery ? Oh, 

- _ ! T _.... Vva konnv in ormPftTanCe, Qnd at 


no! I strove to be happy in appearance, and c 
length became really so in heart. I knew it was 
folly, ingratitude to turn aside from every other 


words; I wonder how people will ever puzzle > joy of earth because one had eluded my grasp, 
their heads to write them. Kate is always scrib- \ To trample on every flower that sprang up be- 
biing something of th^t sort. I am sure I never < side my pathway, because one had ceased to she 
shall.’ ‘So am I,’ muttered Merwin, between his j its fragrance for me alone. I have never for one 
teeth; my ear alone caught the sounds, being but > moment willingly yielded to sadness even when 
a short distance from him in the shrubbery. * I j alone. I have prayed and wrestled against this 
am alarmed about Kate,’ said Clara, ‘she is not {love; yet you oan know something of its strength 


here.’ ‘Have you told her of our engagement?’ 
he asked. ‘Yes: I tried to make her guess what 
I had to tell her, but she could not; and when 1 


when you learn that it lives, and has power to 


produce the suffering you have to-nigl 


ht^itnoBse^. 


hen I first saw the bright boy who'is buried here, 


told her she said I had better retire, as she wasM rejoiced that there was something 1 might love 
tired and sleepy, and she would talk with me ih^ibr his sake without sin. He rose like a bright 
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star on my path; Iloved him deeply, passionately, qnickly cheoked myself and made a serious effort 
It seemed that love and hope died along with him. to feel gnilty and unhappy. I could not succeed. 

I was again beginning to forget those things that The predominating feeling was Kate, the happy 
are * behind, and look forward to things that are old maid, will be a really happy wife after all. 
before,’ when a letter arrived from Merwin, saying Jaded in body and mind, I in the sultry month 
that he should soon be with us. We are expect- of August sought to recruit my failing strength • 
ing him hourly. Oh, God, strengthen me for this ; in a delightful, retired retreat by the sea-shore, 
one trial!” As I was passing through the hall, the day after 

I could only say, “As thy day is so shall thy my arrival, I encountered Mr. Merwin. My first' 
strength be!” I pressed her closely to my heart, inquiry was for Kate. He only replied, “dead,” 


and wept more violently than she. 


| dropping both hands hopelessly, and looking as 


The full moon which had just risen in cloudless though he had been her executioner. We both 
majesty, cast a tall, dark shasfew across the grave, stood looking at each other a moment without 
We sprang to our feet. “Kate!” “Edward!”and speaking. I had no power to inquire more; he 
the new-comer wound his arms around Kate and no strength to relate. What a reversion of feel- 
kissed her, saying, “dear Kate,” to which she ing. How much the mind can picture in one 


gently replied, “Brother Edward. 


| moment. I had painted a life-time of happiness 


Few words were spoken. Kate leaned against for my friend, and very selfishly, no doubt, weeks 
the head-stone, pale as the fair marble itself. I of enjoyment for myself during the first glance 
held her hand, it did not tremble, but it was very at Mr. Merwin. Kate too, I thought, was there, 
cold. Her eyes were upturned to heaven. She We would be so happy. I should have a delight- 
seemed like au angel keeping watch by the dead, ful sequel to the tale so sadly commenced. All 
and holding communion with spirits in her native my bright dreams vanished with his one word 
Bkies. The recent violence of her grief had left; “dead.” I turned away, sought my room, and 
no visible trace behind. So placid, so heavenly wept. 

was her face, it seemed that no earthly sorrow I could only learn from the boarders, that 
had ever held sway there. * Merwin was a haughty, gloomy man, who never 

What a striking contrast she presented to the exchanged words with any one if he could pos- 
strange, dark-looking man beside her. His arms sibly avoid it. His air and manners were so dig- 
Were firmly folded on his breast; his eyes down- nified and forbidding that no one dared approach 
cast,alternately resting on the face of my friend, him. He avoided others; I was neither avoided 
and the small green mound at his feet. Every nor Bought; he conversed mechanically when I 
®»nspleof his face was fixed and rigid; and one approached him; but I often thought seemed 
eep p-oan that seemed wrung from his strong rather to endure than enjoy my presence. I 
cart in drops of blood, betrayed his sorrow, and longed to speak of the past, but dared not. He 
“Ought his remorse. Slowly and silently we : seemed only to wish to converse on indifferent 
wended our way homeward. Kate bade me “good and common-place topics. 

night with a gentle smile, and a faint pressure Several weeks passed by. Merwin and myself 
o t e hand, that seemed to say “God be thanked met often, yet our acquaintance did not seem to 
e crisis is past—‘as thy day is so shall thy progress. I felt fettered, chained in his presence, 
ength be!’” feared to give expression to a genuine feeling. 

y stay in C-was short. In distant and dif- I scarce knew why. The evening previous te my 

erent scenes I struggled with this “working day departure he wished me to take a walk with him; 
i tn ^ r °? n * * suddenly emerged I was too much surprised to refuse, indeed he was 

° ® Stoking, working woman. That is os one of those whom we never dare refuse what he 

<t n . , lng ^ as oatore would permit, and as might condescend to ask. He alluded to the past, 
riotT aS neces8 **y compelled. Still I did I Spoke of Kate. As I ceased he said, “speak on, 
orget Kate. I often wished, prayed that she I would not hear her spoken of by one who loved 
lest I yet ^ tni . ly 1 sometimes trembled her less.” 

j ^ 0on nnitting murder in my heart while “Every one loved "her” I replied. 
r-, 80 * [ “Yes,” he almost groaned, “everybody loved 

n«t winter my eye fell on the following her; but /—/worshipped her; and I—murdered 
FJ^graph in a newspaper: “Died, in C-, j her.” 

Edward M° rt . il * ne88 ’ ^ rs * ^^ ara Allyn, wife of I will abridge his narration as much as pos¬ 
itron sible, and hasten to the conclusion of this sad tale. 

I cannot * COn .^ c ^“® emotions rose in my mind. “I cannot tell you, indeed, neither you nor 
Jest'like m 8 * nCer * ty Ba ^ 8”®^ Predominated, any other female can be made to understand 
^•trinff 6 tt n ° Ve *’ bought I, as I went on how ardently I loved Kate Camp. Women never 
ft 8° en thread in Kate’s destiny. I love deeply, endoringly, unless it be in a tale of 



KATE CAMP. 


romance. I trembled lest my affection was not the chain that bound me. X thought it to be 
returned. True, she was kind and affectionate my destiny, and resigned myself to it sullenly, 
toward me, attentive to my happiness. So she gloomily. I resolved to hate everything, but I 
was to all others. I sought in vain to read in found it impossible to hate ier. Clara would not 
word, look, or action that exclusiveness for which be separated from her, and, oh, to live by her 
I longed. As my mind was vascillating between from day to day was more than I had power 
hope and fear, her sister who had been absent to endure. I gated upon her happy face, and 
from home returned. I was intoxicated, bewil- thanked God she loved me not, and was spared 
dered by her beauty. She said little, very little, the agony I suffered. I fled from 
which in my eyes gave her the additional charm became a wanderer, aimless, purposeless, i 
of modesty; but in fact she had nothing to say. -traversed both the old and new world vamly 


I soon fancied my love for Kate only an intel¬ 
lectual, brotherly sort of attachment, and con¬ 
gratulated myself that I had not proposed to her. 

I was very romantic, and a great novel reader. 
In my vision of domestic happiness I had ever 
pictured a young, a very young wife. I had con-! 
sidered Kate young until the return of her sister, 
when she appeared to me much older than before. 

I lingered for days conversing indeed with Kate, 


seeking to flee from the sorrows of the past. 
On receiving Miss Tompson’s letter, I resolved 
to relieve Kate of the care of my wife and child; 
but Clara would not leave her sister, she seemed 
to have no idea of existence without her. So 
we lived together till Clara died. I wept that 
she was united to one who had so little heart to 
love her, or appreciate her amiable qualities. 
She expired gently and peacefully in the arms 


but looking at her beautiful sister. I thought of her sister. 

how proud I should be of such a beautiful, gentle, “Kate’s behavior toward me was Mncbangea. 
loving wife as Clara, and such a noble, intelligent, She was the same kind sister, the same agreeable 
affectionate sister as Kate. Clara’s childish ways companion, and her eyes, you know, were always 
struck my fancy. I did not stop to consider that brimming full of love for all, so their expression 
a beautiful form might be the tenement of an was not to be depended upon in this case, 
inferior mind. I knew she was beautiful, and lingered beside her, dreading to declare my love 
believed her possessed of every qualification that lest she Bhould drive me from her. Atleng an 
could render me happy. The first convenient event occurred that almost foroed me to spea . 
opportunity I proposed and was accepted.” “One evening, a few months after . e ® a 

He now gave me an account of the serenade, of Clara, as Kate and myself were sitting 111 
as Kate had done before, and added, “I had arbor in the garden, my little daughter broug 
never heard her speak so many sentences in ns each a bouquet; as she presented ates^s ^ 
connexion before. It now occurred to me for said very artlessly, ‘let me kiss you,.mamma, 
the first time that I actually knew nothing of The tears started in Kate’s eyes. Hi * 01 
her; and from the first glimpse I had had of her you feel bad?’ continued the child, climbing^on 
character, I felt convinced there was little to Kate’s lap, and smoothing her hair with er 
discover. I gnashed my teeth in agony. I men- white hand; ‘I’m very sorry, aunty; but / 
tally cursed my folly: my love for Kate returned Brown told me you were to be my mamma, an 
with redoubled power. "When she appeared in be married to papa; she said too everybody was 
the garden I for one moment believed she lovqjl sorry, for papa was such a cross man. But you 
me. + I determined to risk all, and confess my needn’t be my mamma, so don’t cry; for as 
folly. Had she answered me coldly it would have told Addy, if you were mamma, who 
given me hope, but her light, careless voice fell aunty?’ As the shades of twilight deepene « 
on my ear the death-knell of happiness. Alone little pratler returned to the house. Kate wou 
I wandered through the long, long hours of that have followed her, but I detained her, and pour 
fearful night in a Btate bordering on insanity, forth to her the long-concealed feelings of niy 
Early next morning I repaired to Mr. Camp’s heart I told her everything, and as I procee e 
house determined to recall all; but Kate met me my heart felt lighter than it had done for years, 
so kindly, welcomed me so cordially, and was I told her that one word from her lips wo 
now even more attentive than ever, claiming make me again a lonely wanderer, or the P* 
the jight of a sister to be so, that my soul sank piest of mortals. I pressed her to my heart, 
within me, and my lips were sealed. I felt if I kissed her passionately, and implored her to an 
removed the present engagement she could not swer me. She did not shrink from my embrace, 
be mine. And if she could not, what did I care ? but only replied in a faint voice, 1 1 imaj<> re 7°® 
Only once did I see a prospect of honorable say no more to-night; to-morrow youwallh 110 * 
escape from that unfortunate engagement. The all; but I cannot bear it to-night/ 
father opposed it; but Kate interposed, gained “As we entered the house, I reminded her how 

his consent, thus riveting, with her own hand, she once sent me despairing from that door, 
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again entreated her to answer me. She turned, 
threw her arms around my neck, pressed her lips 
to mine, and quickly and silently exchanging our 
bouquets, ascended the stairs. I watched her, 
heard her chamber door close, and (the strong 
man’s frame bowed almost to earth) I never saw 
her living face again!” 

After a pause of some minutes, Mr. Merwin 
proceeded: “I retired, but was too happy to 
sleep. No thought of death or the grave marred 
my joy. The clouds that had so long enveloped 
me seemed to clear away, and a bright and 
glorious day presented itself. I rose early and 
waited rather impatiently for Kate. As the 
breakfast bell did not bring her to us, my little 
girl ran up to her room, but soon returned, say¬ 
ing,‘aunty was dressed, but would not speak to 
er.’ A scream from a servant now summoned 
us to Kate’s room. She sat leaning back in a 
large easy chair, her feet resting on an ottoman. 
Her dress was unchanged since the preceding 
wght, her conch undisturbed; her cold, white 
hands lay on her lap, and one still clasped the 
flowers she had taken from me. And those 
ender fingers still press those withered flowers 
they were never taken from that icy grasp, 
this,” continued he, taking a small gold box 
*om his pocket, *4 contains the flowers she gave 
, r * ed ’ withered, and faded, like my heart’s 
affections nnd hopes I” \ 

A silence, broken only by my sobs, ensued; his 
* ere * lated and ‘earless. He continued: 

* Jhe deepest contrition can atone, I have 
atoned. Gladly would I have yielded my cheer- 
.usdess life to have brought back hers. I 
of a a8 -i* *°° ma<dl * date’s life had been one 
herapiT ir k' 1 *’. k® r heart broke in sacrificing 
• Her spirit escaped from bondage. Yet 
“ “? '"iog did «eem that leetkiee, that I, 

she » 00 ’^* IleTC< * 8, “ l° yed me ; when I knew 
as on y a fit companion for the angels.” 

hurt!,* had gnarded her secret well. Even he 
guesaed it Should/tell him I Yes- 
l eg80n of 0t r ftrm the dead * and lfc mi Sht teach a 
listen* l f *L atlent endura nce to the living. He 
to shed the fir8t 1 had ever known him 

b h b e l r t ° led d0 ™ cheeks, and child-like 
0 os burst from his bosom, 


-UWBUUI. 

“how W r G ° d . ! ” h ® exclaim cd, as I finished, 
I mistaken a true woman’s nature. 


| While I have been shedding mildew and blight 
on all around me, she, equally loving, equally 
suffering, has showered roses on the paths of all 
who knew her. I thought only of myself; lived 
for myself; she for others. I yielded to destiny 
sullenly, despondingly, she endhred cheerfully, 
patiently. I have been supremely selfish; I have 
suffered like a proud, haughty man; she like a 
gentle, loving, forgiving woman; or rather like a 
Christian. The angels have snatched her from 
me. They knew her purity, her worth. I never 
could have known it had she lived. I iRve been 
a dark spot on God’s creation. Henceforth the 
whole purpose of my life is changed. I will strive 
by penitence, and deeds of love and charity to 
atone for the past, and lay up a blessed hope for 
the future!” 

From the depths of a full heart I responded 
“amen!” 

In the busy city of-resides a man in the 

meridian of his days. His dark locks are pre¬ 
maturely “silvered over with grey,” but his full 
* beaming eye has lost none of its brilliancy and 
| expression. His face wears an expression of 
; chastened sorrow, softened by the heavenly pen- 
cilings of hope, love, and good-will. His time is 
passed in instructing an only daughter, and in 
deeds of charity and goodness. He is ever first 
in every good word and work. The poor follow 
him with a blessing. He visits the abodes of vice 
and misery, and speaks words of warning, encour¬ 
agement, hope. Rich, intellectual, talented, his 
society is sought by all. He sometimes mingles 
in the society of the gay and fashionable; in their 
follies never. He is there as everywhere an ob¬ 
ject of interest; to the young his conversation is 
entertaining and instructive; to the old cheering 
and profitable. He is a widower; and though 
manoeuvring mammas encourage, and pretty 
daughters smile, he is invulnerable to all their 
arts. 

He delights to move in the humble walks of 
life, bringing “joy to the comfortless; light to 
the straying.” That man is Edward Merwin. 
May his last days be his best days. May the 
seed of love and charity he is sowing spring up 
and bear fruit an hundred fold. And as the 
evening of his life approaches may the star of 
faith “go before him,” to guide him to a home 
of rest! 




Moth* / THE COMFORTER. 

In tHil ° an tk y weeping . Closer thus He draws each weeper, 

y" ^SL great bereavement’s dearth? 

He called him from the earth. 

Human tears become most holy 
when they're shed on Jesus' 


l ou Jesus’ breast, 


Softliest soothes the sad to rest. 

Through the rain sweet violets open 
Up toward Heaven their loving eyes, 

And your own, right soon, shall see Him 
Leaning where your loved ones Hesl s. i 
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The 24 (ft. ! Agnes said something as we were surrounding the 

s. .. . _ ._ a v.uirwr ofA anvthinsr m the 


w u ne L^in. i agues d»iu —o — . , 

A letter from Augustus lies open before me- table, about my not M fell , 

not more than twenty lines, and as sad as a dirge, last twenty-four hours; “ 

lie thanks me for my expressions of interest in j rallying me, saying that Augu 
“fhe utters none in return. Still a sort j thought how far his 

of thrilling tenderness runs through the whole. 1 true cause, teare 

I can hardly detect it; I should fail if I were to may st.ll see that I cannot eat, ^ ^ 

attempt to tell just where, and in just what I find came into my eyes. ,, jj u t I hid 

it; but I feel that it is there, nevertheless. With would spoil ™ “ d 

regard to my measure of assisting the doctor, he my eyes as well as I cgnld mth my P, 


''••■j -- - 

says, with the steps that I, or any other may 
take, toward making the misfortune fall lightly 
on him. lie must beg me to do as I wish in this 
and all things. This, I must confess, falls coldly 
on my heart. X fear he does not so well like 
being consulted and referred to by me, as I do 
by him. There are no plans in the last—only 
this one; he will be here, God willing, next Mon¬ 
day evening. 

Until next Monday evening I will wait, then. 
There shall be no more of this hurried, distracted 
feeling, as if I must move heaven and earth, 
rather than endure the suspense until then; ah, 
even for an hour it seems intolerable. May God 
give me strength and patience. I have none of 
myself. 

The 25th. 

I had a wretched night. If I fell asleep, it was 
only to wake almost immediately, with a startled, 
feverish feeling, as if something horrible had 
happened, which I could not at first recollect. 
And when I succeeded in recalling it all, in the 
darkness and solitude of the night, it was scarcely 
less intolerable than the first, awakening impres 
sions. 


swallowed tne rears wim my —o 

i the rest, although somewhat convulsively, as they 
must have been aware; but it was not so bad as 
the tears would have been. Grandmother was 
troubled. She watched me subsequently; said 
pleasant things about Augusta s being up so sc° n » 
and about having so good a man for my husband 
as Augustus; then, finding that the tears sti 
kept coming, she sighed often, and told Aunt 
Agnes what roots she had, that she worn give 
her when we came away; she thought a n 
made of those would give me an appetite.^ « 
brought the roots. ^ 2 7tf. 

Will Monday never, never come? The days 
are so long, and the nights so unbearable, 
dread them whenever I think of them ro 
the day. It rains, and the wind blows, and 
rose-bushes go scraping along the clapboar , 
and the dark, driving clouds, and the long, o g 

These are days when beautiful, enlivening 
words, a line of poetry, or of the Scnp^rf ’ 
come to us unbidden; the same words with tne 
same flow and cadence going through the min , 


1® «ly h 
nut tli- 
iiit till i 
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askgt] 
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same now ana cnucuoc --^ 

ona | like a voice from heaven, every hour, ever ^^ 

I should feel better if I were to tell Aunt Agnes j hour in the day. This is when wei are » 
all about it, or, all I know. This is so little, how- To-day this tremendous thing or w 
ever, I shall wait until I know more. Meantime, j haunted me—“the monotony of bells an ^ ila 
she Bees that something is wrong, and is kinder j and horse’s feet, and no rest. rie ^ 
than ever to me. She has proposed that we all < to separate my mind from it; but no o ^ 
go over to grandfather’s this afternoon. I am j gloomy as it was, in fact, because it was J5 ^ 
glad to go; it is so oppressive in the close room; j it had fascination for me. Aunt Agnes ^ 
and perhaps I can-swallow a few mouthfuls at the j a little struck to see me bring the boo. o ^ 
table where so many hungry ones are together, j table, and sit down to Xsopy that gran pic 
and where the victuals are always so good. 1 Carker—“On the Dark Road.” 

Evening. j I should turn my heart upward; and I sta*® ' 
No; I could not eat. I might perhaps; but Aunt < but in vain. I can only look forward to Men *7 
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I can only hope and trust—so far as I hope and * 
trust at all-in Augustus. If I find peace in ! 
him, it will not be difficult for me to think of 
heaven and to be grateful. If I do not, my hopes 
can no longer rest on him. I shall go to the sure 
support 

Monday , the 29 th. 

He is here; but so still and pale, at the same 
time so considerate and kind, I know not what 
to make of it. 

He plead fatigue, and retired early, almost as 
soon as the doctor and Laufra, who were here j 
when he came, and spent the evening with us, 
left, so that I did not see him one moment alone. : 
And if it had been otherwise, there could have ! ] 
been no explanations, probably. His letter was ! i 
bnef and restrained; but I cannot complain of! ] 
that. His manner when we met, and through j , 
the evening, was calm and reserved for the lover i 
who is so soon to be a husband; but neither can j 1 
I complain of that. He cannot surely complain s 
° me. If he said anything condemning me, it ! 
must be—“you were too forward for the bride of; J 
so reserved a man; quite too overwhelmingl” I v 
and whatever he may think, he will hardly say ! g 
this, I fancy. It must go on, therefore. I must i h 
be careful to give him no shocks in future. I i a 
^ink now decidedJy, that it was my letter that j 
^ turbed him. The doubts that Augusta’s nar-1 j, 
, J° Q rais ® d on this he ad, are confirmed, by the I a 
hi* „°ff and ? atiafdction with which he talked of I b 

bean ^ ^ ^ th ° doctor * He h as i ti 

details ^ BayS ’ and haS had P er Plexing; lc 

th« fc • aWend l ° ’ but he haa seen b^ way from l 
life 110 bas seen that be will begin \ “ 

nothimr ^ fr ° m debtf but P 08Se8ain g l 
fc ward'ob? 1 “ Pr0fessi0n - Us Ubrary,Md j ft 

/fwtf'l’’ add ,° d h6 ’ “ for 1 bare had no l 

'tew, if I way have health.” lo 

the tell i h , l ‘ m * Ker “ on “7 facc ' *ad that 

‘hiuWoi ,. blU8h W “ S th " e al80; for 1 was el 

o»n Z ° Warm thing8 1 had wr ltten of my 
«*»M.ng 8 wkh regard to the loas. ? 

itia „ ' i„ h ;. ,8Ver ha ““j feel for me, I am sure be 
1 spoke and **** ,rere 0n me when ( 6 P 

1 looked on to b” r “ 0t 8pe&k ' WheDeyer ob 

“eady, T “ y 88WiD *> 1 met his 

every instance* bT My * yea fe!1 8 P e edi!y, in m< 
“d went Z„’ • ? “ 0t U ” tU the « Iow ottered, co, 

went dean mto my heart. thl 

oo longZhan'he d°H th<> ” isht ’ he held “ 7 hand arl 
i l but 1 f olt a slight mo 

of the« 0 ‘‘ e ’ 8 °” < °ely Perceptible tightening the 
And I he Jj .w. ’ Porhap., she did not feol. up, 
'finding oon,f„ r . •' fZ™ P °° r tokei18 of *“*"“*» »U 
*eti»g bri“e t T 1 Ver *l J '’• I am not an ex- my 

^KatthishoZ a i ft P e fl 0 “ T 8than , Iw “ 8l “ 8t 1 

a ieei that I can sleep, now anc 


nd | that he is near; now that I see that he has not 
in | become an ogre, or any frightful being whatever. 
0f | . The 30th. 

es I was like a new creature this morning. I had 
re slept, and had dreams that seemed like realities, 
of a beautiful home, which was our own, and 
where Augustus and I sat together in love and 
ie contentment. I was still under its influences 
at when I went into the parlor, where he already 
sat reading. I am sure his face kindled at sight 
ls j of me. I am no less sure that I longed to be rid 
•e of all reserve, to spring to him, and lay my lips 
3, j on his forehead, and whisper it to him that I 
3. | loved him dearly. But instantaneously the im- 
e . pulse was checked. I sighed; there was a choking 
a ; sensation about my heart; I only gave him my 
if j hand mechanically, asking him if he had seen 
b | Aunt Agnes this morning, 
r j “No,” sighed he, in reply; and, dropping my 
a j hand, he turned and crossed the room to the 
a j sofa-table, as if to look for another boo^, 

11 Aunt came in; and in a moment uncle, leading 
f j Jemmy; and then he came forward with cordial 
j words, yet with a cloud on his features. It was 
r - gone directly, however, as he drew Jemmy into 
t j his arms, and listened to his good-natured prattle, 

[ j and prattled with him. 

t ^ “Are you—I should like to know if you are 

• | just as good as Cousin Carry is,” said Jemmy, 
i ; after a little pauae, during which his eyes had 

• j been steadily fixed on the fire in the grate. He 
1 1 tipped his fine head a little on one side, and 

> looked naively in Augustus’ face while speaking. 

| “I don’t know,” replied Augustus, smiling. 

> “How good it Cousin Carry?” 

| “Ah—she is better than anybody else, except 

father and mother. She’s as good as they be. 
Don’t you think she is? don’t you love her as 
well as you do them?” Still the same earnest 
look and voice. * 

“Well, yes; I think I do.” He took the boy 
closer to him as he spoke. 

“Do you better?” pursued the child. 

“Yes, I think I do.” Uncle and aunt laughed; 
bat he did not. He kissed the boy as he finished 
speaking; and then put him gently from him, to 
obey the call to the breakfast-table. 

Again I felt the genial comfort creeping over . 
me, at the 60 und of his good voice, and at the 
| concession—forced upon him, although it was— 

: that he loves me better than others, who, I know, 
are so dear to him. But I reflected at the next 
moment that I was, in truth, more comfortable 
than I had any reason to be; and 1 dared not look 
up, lest I should again betray, unasked of bim, 
all the good thoughts of him that are stored in 
my heart. 

We all rode over to grandfather’s this morning, 
and staid to dinner. 
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--~~-~7T~^~ uYes- I know yon wlUlike it, Caroline,” said 

sstjssst™ 3rzrt=r;'..,,^ 

st^ss^r^ rr^^r^JSL*iSTS^^ 

ooction; nor yet, when I confessed that ha thorny ^ kaW , reUef in haring it settled 
not tasted it, until he had his laugh out. way . i had been many times 

The grand-parents returned with us, to spend conceive bow I should ma- 

the afternoon and evening with us at the doctor s. perp ex , * * household expenses, for 

It is wonderful to see how Laura, unass,sted, ^ge so as to defray o ^ ^ ^ ^ 
save in little things by the children, carries every P > 1 Code Harrison 

thing through with the order of clock-work. ^ but Augustus is 

Grandmother feels not a little pnde in her sue different • and besides, he holds 

.css; especially in her white, and porous,ta~L | yet.no 

She reckons it a great achievement, w \ t0 _ ni ht> He thinks he must return 

young housekeeper invariably _ hai» good uc , to . mor row; and after he is gone there 

as she calls it, in making white bread. to dosio 

We sat up late after our return consulting each will be tim . y'Ae 31 ^. 

other, and uncle and aunt whom we kept from ^ J ^ fin . gh my Btory; 

going, as they several times attempted, by asking . g * diary away. 

Lm what it will be best to do about this, and and after thaU ee !»«*** y ^ ^ 
what they would do about that, if they were ,n It takes too much of ^ ^ ^ ^ God 
our places, in the arrangements for housekeeping, things 0 > {ake Q myself new duties, 

and in housekeeping of itself, after the arrange- , eftve me little tiln e for the compare- 

ments are made. . . , . ... _tW hitherto have engrossed 


what they would do about that, if they were in It take* too muen or my ^ ^ ^ ^ Qod 
our places, in the arrangements for housekeeping, things o , npon myself new duties, 

and in housekeeping of itself, after the arrange- P e ™* U “®’, ettve me little tim e for the compare- 

■rsnss-—v*. <« -!** 

.ith will th. wm. fiMdoo . !” e fi ” dl S domesUch „ e; B „d I h.,.drt.™<wd 

parents would do. " rheever has a niece oi 

..I advise you to do in one thing as we did,” who tt cflplble who is 

Baid nncle, with a business-like air. ’ home; who already is 

“What is that?” asked Augustus. very destitute in P happiest crea- 

“Whymy education had swallowed all my part attached to.me, and will £ 
of the patrimony, so that I was as poor a dog os ture olive if 1 w «fo my 

you will find. But Agnes had brought me a few me. She shell he my etde helM ^ ^ 

snug hundreds—” _ _ _ _ i orderly. Ooec.n 


t hundreds- j v ’ - ., j or( ierly. One 

Hirri90D - “InXrpen and pencils wlU he. 


terrupted aunt, laughing. . »now, then, that pen anu P— 

“ Well, this was quite a help then. I had little demand. , of the quality 

to do with briefs, at first; little for my hands to We were talking last s ne ed for 

do; but my head worked all the harder, and I and quantity of ^ htBa j den lystruck 

was glad to do as Agnes proposed, leave the our house, when a bright g j vill te U 

housekeeping business all to her. She did better Uncle Harrison, and « e ^ expedients, 

than I could have done. She always knew what you! Gracious. how lno J linCj 80 far 

was wanted and when it was wanted, and could to-night! Don t buy one » Angusta de* 

. get it, and not be plagued to death waiting, as as that you have already wm g • ^ - t va8 

she sometimes is, since I hold the purse more in spised it; and for her home ferre d it. 

my own hands. She got along more economi- well enough to have new, 1 ^ and of 

cally than I do. I know it didn’t cost ns near But from what you tell m ^ ^ ^ 

so much to live then as it does now, and we had the parsonage, I can see a „ 
one more in the family too.” niture is just what you 80 < jne with 

Augustus looked at me. “But it was a great “It is!” responded aun , uni ^ j^beforeJ 
care for your wife,” Bald he. “Perhaps Caro- lively eyes. “Why didn’t we » ^ it will 

line-” Ton can have it polished handsomely, • 

“Caroline will like it os well as Agnes did; be splendid; won’t it?” like it,I P re ^ eT 

and Agnes was delighted with the wonderfully “Yes; and if Augustus worn . that I 
cheap purchases she made.” -> it to any other,” I replied, and poo 
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was! I couldn’t bring myself to look at Augustus 
lrhen I spoke. My eyes were still on aunt, who 
sat between me and uncle, with one hand lying 
on his knee, and the other holding one of mine, 
and anon sliding caressingly about my waist 
Augustus sat in an arm-chair away on the other 
aide of the table. 

“He shall see it,” replied uncle, quickly; and, 
starting to his feet, he seized a lamp. “Come! 
let’s go and see it.” 

The north parlor, the rooms on the second and 
third floors directly over it, and my chamber, all 
have the best part of the furniture that was my 
parents. It is all of it more than twenty years 
old; but was purchased in New York, and is very 
rich and elegant. Augustus admired it 

You would like it because' it was your 
mother’s, dear, if for no other reason,” said 
aont, turning her kind eyes to me. 

“Yes,” replied I. My eyes filled; and I be¬ 
came so chilled between the cold air of the rooms 
and the painful recollections which crowded upon 
tte » that I could scarcely stand. 

We will have it at Billerica then, my Caro¬ 
line,” said Augustus, approaching me, and speak- 
mg in the kindest voice one ever heard. 

Uncle crossed the passage and led us into my ! 
c amber, still talking of the richness, the suitable¬ 
ness of sofa, chairs, tables and mirrors. But on 
reaching my room, although uncle and aunt still 
expatiated, Augustus was silent. He came and 
stood near me, and I heard him draw one long, 
° Dg sigh. He was overlooking my table, whereon 
ere my books, writing materials and my diary, 
®Pen, as I had left it for the ink to dry, when 
* and aunt reached the door for a return to 
e parlor. He turned his eyes from the table 
e,just as aunt said something to uncle of its 
b t * ,ere - Sh e set the lamp down, and 

by the light Of the hall lamp, ran to the parlor, 

cold S aS 8he WeDt ’ not t0 8tft Y ^ere in the 
i unc e ran after her, making a great racket. 
Augustus smiled to hear the noise and aunt’s 
ment* ailg i? €T ’ serious again in a mo- 

V 7 ’ half reproachful he looked when his 
J’ aVln 5 made tt hasty review of writing op- 
L “ ”" d . a# Highland shawl hanging o.er 
. bef ° r9 the tobl «- To mine, 

his b :~ evw y CTeni "g 1” he asked, with 

>™iS oar." “ th9 f0W9 ° f “ 7 5hawl 1,3 
“Almost every evening.” 

^ this cold room?” 

1 r VW 7 comfortable 

' 4Z! '71T ,<K,k ° f conc «™ end 

me still I 1 rema * M w ^th me and comforts 
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tte still! 

it will never dal” said he, going to the 


table. “You mnet write below. Letmeo&rry 
your things down, now.” He helped me slip 
diary, pen and pen-wiper into my port-folio, and 
brought that and the standish down, saying to 
aunt, as hp deposited them on the table—“don’t 
let Caroline carry these bock to her chamber, 
Mrs. Quincy. It is quite too cold there on such 
an evening as this.” Again the dear, albeit, half 
scolding look in my face. 

“I will see that she don’t,” readily promised 
aunt, suppressing a yawn. 

“Yes, you’ll see that she don’t,” said uncle, 
in tones which evinced very little respect for her 
matronly cares. “/’« see that she don’t, Mr. 
Cummipgs. As for Agnes, she would have been 
in her grave ten times before this day, if I 

hadn’t-” but he laughed so immoderately 

with us all, over the odd thing he had began to 
say, that we did not hear the end of it. He 
started, however, bade us “good night! good 
night!” hastily taking aunt out of the room in 
the midst of her salutations. I was about fol¬ 
lowing them, when Augustus said—“one mo¬ 
ment, Caroline!” and I turned back. He stood 
with an elbow on the mantel-piece, slipping his 
pencil back and forth in his fingers, and seemed 
not to know how to begin. I leaned on a chair, 
trembling, apprehensive, and unable to help him 
by a single word. 

“Caroline, I have thought,” he began, but 
again hesitated. “ We must both think it right 
and best,” resumed he, “to be sincere with each 
other—that there be no concealment of the real 
feelings.” Again he paused as if for me to reply. 
But I could not, I was so-far from being able to 
conjecture what his meaning was, to what he was 
tending. 

“ There is a great change in my circumstances 
since you accepted me,” he added, with tones 
that it chilled me to hear, although they certainly 
were not harsh. “ If the—if you feel any hesi¬ 
tancy about entering upon the life that must be 
so different from that you anticipated, if you 

would turn back, or wait-” He paused, 

looking inquiringly in my face; but not with a 
glance that could encourage me to speak, even 
if I had not already spoken too plainly by letter. 
One instant I thought that he might not have 
received my letter; in the next, however, I knew 
that he had ; for he had replied definitely to its 
several points. The next thought that struck 
me was, that he wished to “turn back, or to 
wait.” But I could not know, although reflec¬ 
tion was so rapid in that moment that seemed an 
hour; I could not acquiesce in his proposition* 
or whatever it was, for the dread of wounding 
him in 6ome way. Besides, cold as he was, dis- 
tqpt as he kept himself from me in that trying 
moment, when I was--ready to sink, I did not 
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wish to turn back, or to wait. I will apeak the 
truth, thought I, in conclusion, and leave the rest 
with God. But I was grieved and ready to weep, 
as I answered faintly—“ no—no; I have no wish 
to turn back, or to wait.” 

I did not look up; -but his voice was changed, 
as now he approached me, and held out his hand 
for mine. 

“We will go forward then, together, my Caro¬ 
line,” said he. “ And the God of love be with 
us.” He was a good deal moved as he spoke, 
and carried my hand to his lips. 

He was leaving the room, when he thought of 
the diary-writing, and came back to see to the fire. 

“All out, and the room grows cold,” said he, 
looking up to me, as he shut the stove-door. 
“But no matter. It is too late to write to-night; 
see!” holding his watch toward me. “ You won’t 
sit up to write to-night, will you?” 

“Only a little while—only until I feel that I 
can sleep,” plead I. 

“ Well, then; but I shall call you to account 


heard what is to be done with the old-fashioned 
furniture. 

“ Yes,” said grandmother, in her loving tones. 

“ This is just what I told him you would do. I 
am glad!” Uncle Harrison stepped forward and 
claimed all the praise, inasmuch, as it was his 
thought; and then went to the cabinet-shop to 
see how the polishing came on. 

I fancy I shall hear from Augustus this even¬ 
ing ; and from Augusta, too. I have written our 
plan with regard to furnishing our house. I fear 
Bhe will “ go into fits,” as she says so often. 

Grandfather, Uncle HarriBon and I have ad¬ 
vanced a sum to the doctor, in virtue of which 
he will retain his fields. He jokes again, and 
whistles, and lays his plans in peace. 

Laura and I sit with flying fingers; planning, 
now sighing, and then smiling over our plane, 
always talking more or less of “ the dear Henry; 
letting fall tears over his memory, although we 
say at the same moment, that we would not call 
him back, if we could; Bince now he can suffer 


“Well, then; but I shall call you to account mm oaca, u «« ^ 

in the morning,” said he, smiling as he left the no more, and since he is so happy with . g« 

room. And he hah a smile, one of which would ! and with God. 
neutralize a dozen frowns. 

He did not call me to account this morning. 

He did not appear until bVeakfast was ready; 
and then was grave, and looked as if he had not 
slept. The Btnge coach came along a half hour 


The Qth. 

Augusta makes herself very merry over the 
old-fashioned furniture. She threatens to nick¬ 
name the parsonage “The Nunnery.” She says, 
I have already been recommending it to Nab y, 

- . i l_a Tariff, WD6D 


“Be a good girl I" said ne, taamg my imuu ; uweei, i » re no t; 

when all was ready. «Don’t sit and write in a | a Quaker, any way. But I’m glad you ' 
j _,, ___ Annnffh as vou are, naDiieu 


cold room 1 Good bye—good bye.” 

lie kissed my forehead, Bhook aunt’s hand, 
and was gone, without one word about writing 
to me, or hearing from me while he is gone. But 
why do I torment myself? He will write; I shall 


why do I torment myseit T He wiu write; i snail conceive a unarming Bppwuwuw- — eand 
write. Soon we shall know each other better; the parsonage,between it and theparsonage^ 
the doubts, the fears will be gone, and love and \ you—and your spouse; for—have I to yo • ^ 
_c.i_„:u fUiu nio/ia T ♦Hint never were two so harmonioi 


confidence will be in their place.. 

November 8 rd. 

I must write occasionally, if it is only a dozen 
words. The work goes on. One would not have 
thought there could be so much to do preparing 
for such a simple bridal—and yet, I see that it is 
not to be very simple. Aunt Agnes sjends to Con¬ 
cord ; and to Boston, when this will not do; and 
finds pleasure in the fruit that comes in the beau¬ 
tiful loaves she ranges along the shelves. g 
“A sensible girli” said.grandfather, when ne 


■KtVf 

yfw 

a'tto 


slept. The stnge coach came along a nan u««. , a ‘‘ ~ __ otg wh en 

earlier than the usual time; before ne left the who now and then has lachryma y P - 
breakfast table; so that only hurried words were . she talks of the white reil. I b » d b * 
spoken, as he gathered the books that must go j to bring you orange flowe " “ d 
into his port-manteau; and then, again, as he ; head, and gown sleeves, and blb »" dt > ^ 
buttoned his overcoat Sick and cold over the ; know; and so on, and so on. But, « J. ^ 

sudden departure, dreading to lose sight of him, fitter, it should be a mob-cap; an s ^ 

and fearing I know not what mis-shapen ills be-j be worn with your grey satin. Bless y ■ ^ 

side, I stood near him, without speech or motion. ! like the Madonna than ever will you 
But I met his eyes every now and then; and I j mob-cab and the grey satin! Bu a ^ 

felt that they grew kinder every moment. { and jesting aside, you would ^ 


It that they grew ainaer every moment. “““ ' . on _ un 0 r 

“ Be a good girl!” said he, taking my hand sweet, I know. You should have bee ^ ’ 


a Quaker, any way. x>ui. a a*— . . 

you are formidable enough as you are, hamieu 
like us ordinary mortals. _ » 

“But now, all bantering and jesting asi 
like your idea of furnishing your house. 
conceive a charming appositeness between i 

. . .._j it.. «a*annA?0 BUb 


you—ana your spouse; ior—- — * 

I think there never were two so harmoniously 
matched as yourself and Augustus. Serious » 
I shall bring orange flowers, and blond for 
irrev satin ; for, although you haven’t told me. 


know you will wear that. I will wear mine, 
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.with 


the satin caps and blond under sleeves, 
must just wear little blond sleeves w ^ 
the rest of your arms bare down to the g ov ® 
Apropos , I will bring gloves. I will wear j ewe ’ 
| you flowers; and this will make us sofficien 
unlike, sufficiently like. # 
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“Between all her suitable dresses and her < 
varying inclinations, I fear Nabby will at last; 
be obliged to give np the wedding, from being 
unable to decide what she will wear. 

“For the rest, she still keeps hold of your I 
bridegroom, thereby manifesting an unusual con¬ 
stancy, for which I can account only by the sup¬ 
position that she perceives, as I do, that he, all « 
the while, holds himself back. She waylaid him 
to-day, and brought him to dine with us. But 
no more, except that Otway, and Freddy, and I 
are all, Yours.” 

Augustus wrote me a long letter, although he 
began with something about “writing a few 
lines.” It was not expressed as if he were a 
lover; but as a brother, who had my interest 
and happiness infinitely at heart. 

He will be as kind as mortal can be, to me; 
but I fear something is in the way of his ever 
loving me as I do him. Perhaps this is best. I 
shall love him os well as anything mortal should 
be loved, if he remain cold and reserved as now. 

I hardly know how I could bear it, if he were to 
take me to his heart with all the overflowing 
tenderness I feel for him. Like Christopher 
North’s poor Scottish mourner, I have the feeling 
that “ I should fear now to face sic happiness; 
sic happiness would turn my brain. But nae 
fear, nae fear o’ its ever cornin’.” 

The 80/A. 


We have been a fortnight in the new home; 
and with the help of Augusta, who has just left 
me, and of Mrs. Follen, who is like a good, 
thoughtful sister, and of my ready, little maid, 
Sophia—to say nothing of the lift here and there 
tendered by Augustus—we have things in beau¬ 
tiful order all through the house. No one admires 
the old furniture like Augusta; unless it be my— 
unless it be Augustus. His eyes kindle over that, 
and everthing; not even excepting “his Caro- 
ne» as he calls me—never, “his wife.” But 
is eyes do all the praising and admiring—of 
myself,I mean; his lips praise everything else 


It was so cheerful and good when we came 
a ter the ride of two miles from the depot, in th< 
00 ^ t w * n ^ * Not only was the house “ swept ant 
garnished,” but good fires were in the grate anc 
ln e stoves, and the supper-table stood read^ 
?. rece * ve ns, glittering in the new cutlery an< 
81 v «r, the gold-ribbed porcelain and cut glass 
a ' e J er J*ki D g on Unstable, a gift from Otwa; 
® ngusta. The dear, good ones! Mrs. Follei 

let f n* ^ t0 ^ er long ’ 8oft arm8 at door, am 
a some shining teats of joy, as she held m 

not 1 Str ° D8 Ugbt ’ 11161 8he mighfc be sure it wa 
* 6 <lream > “y coming right here to tak 

mfort with her. Other ladies of the sooie*, an 
, men > *1*0. were here. Some of the ladiee 


had previously met, in visiting Mrs. Follen; but 
those whom I had never seen before, embraced 
me and kissed me with tears in their eyes, and 
dear words of welcome and sympathy on their 
lips. 

We all sat down to.the well-filled table, on 
which were myrtle and white chrysanthemums, 
together with a few tea-roses and geranium 
leaves; loaves and drops, beautifully frosted and 
ornamented, and some little hot biscuit. It was 
some minutes, however, before I could see dis¬ 
tinctly what was on the table, for the tears that 
came at the sound of the good voice opposite 
me, asking a blessing of heaven. How my heart 
thrilled and responded to every word! “As 
for mo and my house we will serve the Lord,” 
thought I, and the words nerved my heart with 
strebgth afltl unutterable peace and thankful¬ 
ness. But the tears would keep coming. I fear 
the guests would have waited long for their tea, 
if Augustus had not been on one side, and Mrs. 
Follen on the other, to help me. 

Two of the ladies remained in the dining room 
a few minutes after the rest of us returned to the 
parlor, to assist Sophia in removing things from 
the table, so that I did not see the inside of our 
pantry, until, at the call of Sophia’s breakfast 
bell, I hurried down to the dining-room. It was 
touching to see how prompt and diligent the little 
creature had been; and yet a’little laughable to 
see the oddly arranged breakfast things, and to 
read in her flushed, smiling face, how exceedingly 
she congratulated herself on having breakfast bo 
early. It was not yet seven o’clock. She opened 
wide the pantry door for me to pass in and see 
what-she had already found there; and lo, therd 
were shelves full of loaves, boiled ham and tongue, 
and dried beef, and cheese; a little stone pot of 
golden butter balls, another of preserves, and a 
large one of common apple-sauce; a whole row” 
of pies, and a pan of sugar-cakes 1 Mrs. Follen, 
thought I; and again the grateful tears came into 


my eyes. 

Presently Augusta came down yawning, and 
mveighing against “ such an abominably early 
breakfast!” Sophia’s wide eyes expressed a little 
ilarm ; but I reassured her, by telling her that 
Augusta and Mr. Cummings were not used to our 
early country hours, and, therefore, we would 
have breakfast at eight subsequently. 

Augustus came in from the short walk he had 
been taking. He too smiled, although very good- 
humoredly, at the early breakfast; but he praised 
Sophia’s fires, which he approached shuddering 
with cold. The morning was excessively cold; 
but clear and bright, like the morning of the pre¬ 
vious, our wedding day. 

Augustus comes! He has been to take Augusta 
to the depot. Ah! would I could believe that he 
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evanescbn cb. 


is half as glad to approach his home, his wife, as 
I am to see him come! I wonder if I will always 
he sighing for his lore. I wonder if I will never 


he content with the rest that is granted so abund¬ 
antly, because this one boon is denied. 

(to be concluded.) 


evane s cence. 


BI E. D • 

Oh, swift, and bright, and glancing fly 
Like stars down-glancing through the sky, 
Those momenta when to life is given 
The evanescent light of Heaven! 

The glories which an instant flush 
The rain-drop in its downward Tush, 

Just as its globe is flashing through 
The rain-bow’s gorgeousness of hue, 

Are not more briefly bright than they— 

Bo swiftly come—so soon away. 

Yet not less sweet those fleeting hours, 

That oft between the tempest lowers, 

Nor less ecstatift present bliss 
That ’tis not lasting happiness. 

All joyous things more gladsome still 
Appear for every cloud of ill, 

Whose dark deformity displays 
The contrast of their sunny rays. 

now sweet a simple flower doth seem 
Upspringing in a barren scene 
’Mid wild creations—rough and rude, 

More lovely for its solitude! 


HOWARD. 

How pure the sky’s celestial blue, 

In spots of splendor glinting through 
The cloud-rack, bleak, and cold, and drear, 
Which darkens all the atmosphere 1 

How welcome is the palm which tells 
The spot where sparkling water wells 
TJp through the desert’s arid breast, 

To thirsting wand’rer seeking rest! 

How lovely are those isles of green 
Which weary voyagers have seen, 

After long months of dreary way 
By storm-winds toss’d, 'mid Ooean spray, 
On the wide water’s boundless blue, 

Like Heavenly visions rise to view! 

And melody! how doubly dear 
Its sweet sensations thrill the ear 
i To music’s finest pleasure strung, 

When discord’s pain its nerves hath wrung 

And who shall say it is not best 

Our brightest pleasures should not last. 
That we may learn those joys to prize 
By tasting sterner destinies. 


THE OLD MILL-WHEEL.* 


BY J. A. 

Romm and round through the live-long day 
Goes the old mill-wheel with its huge arms spread, 
To hold its cup where the waters shed 
Their crystal stream on its silvery way. 

The moss has grown on the old mill-wheel, 

And rusty now are its bands of steel, 

But I love it still, for in childhood’s hours, 

It bathed my head with its cooling showers, 

As round it went through the live-long day, 
Enwrapt in a sheet of snow-white spray. 

How oft I stood npon the bank 
And from the silvery wavelet drank 

In days of boyhood past; 

Or watched the halcyon try to light 
Upon the wheel, or poise his flight 
Over the stream that seemed so bright 
As on ’twas flowing fast. 


turner. 

And that same old wheel is going still, 

: And flashing bright is the rippling rill 
That drives it round in its circling flight; . 

And the bank with flowers is still bedight; 

But the days of boyhood now are flown, 

And they’ve left my bosom sad and lone. 

Yet often now from the crowd I steal, 

And sit me down by the old mill-wheel, 

And list to the sound of its merry clank 
’Mid the flowers that bloom on the mossy on 
And the past comes back aal fondly muse 
While the red bird sings and the turtle 0008 ’ 
And I live once more ’mid the scenes J- ou ' 
As the false dream seemsdike a thing of tru 

I Then who can blame me when I feel 
A reverence for ^ie eld mfll-wbeel, 

That Brings back scenes which long have past 
On Time’s broad stream that flows so fast? ^ 


% 




THE GIPSEY’S LEGACY. 


B T ASH 8. STEPHENS. 

“Loud sang the stranger cavalier, 

And thus the ditty ran— 

God send the gipsey lassie here, 

And not the gipsey man. 

At midnight when the moon began 
To show her silver flame, 

There came to him no gipsey man, 

The gipsey lassie came.”— Rhymes of the Gitanas. 

[Butored, Mcordtog to the Act of Congre.s, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’e office of 
the District Court of the linited States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 175. 

I HAVE spoken of the old gipsey for whose j But her faith in the Egyptian descent of our 
ts my mother toiled, as the being to whom people was like a religion. How it came to her 
e was indebted for birth, because she, herself, \ whether from tradition, fable, fact, or those sor- 
om mentioned this strange being in any j ceress’ arts that made her famous among all our 
“ f. gbt; bnt 8he " as the grandmother, not nation, I do not know. Save in those wild sym- 

Poor TVl thG daDCing girh StU1 the pathies that knit our tribe to g etber a8 wHh bonds 
ntw ” g had DeVer kD0Wn Care from an * of iron » a11 over the earth, oup people have no bis- 
other source, nor felt that the grave of one ? torv-thev came lik* * i**. 


w WWW vutv UUUi ttUJ 

other source, nor felt that the grave of one 
generation lay between her and the old Sibyl. 

I have a sort of fierce pride in this old woman, 
and love to trace the Romanny bl6od that burns 
!“ my own veins back to that Wierd source, for 
“ her withered veins it grew, like old wine, 
°ng with age and bitter with the hate which 
ow people bore to the Gentiles, 
jjoarned men still cavil about our origin. They 
i! 8cra P 8 opr language, they ferret out 
r abits.and torture our tradition to establish 
e various theories, which after all must remain 
eories, for ours is a poverty-stricken people, 

thl n ° P 088e88 ' on > not even a history, and 
ey call us a nation of thieves, and say that 
«*en our traditions are stolen 


tory—they came like a cloud of locusts sweeping 
down from the east. It may be one of the curses 
sent forth to infest the earth after ravaging 
Egypt. It may be a fragment of the lost tribes. 
It may be even, as some of our traditions say, 
that we were sent forth as a punishment for in¬ 
hospitality to the mother of God and her holy 
child—there is a wide field for conjecture. Let 
your wise men guess on. With us our Egyptian 
descent is a faith—all the religion that we have! 

I know many languages, am learned in historic 
lore—learned in the great foundation of all his¬ 
tory, the Bible—of that which pertains to my 
people \ have studied long and deep, yet as my 
great grandmother, the Gitana, believed, so do I. 
To her occult wisdom, her subtle sympathies, I 


jj at tho K. * j 10 ner occult wisdom, her subtle sympathies, I 

Jodea and^ men kaV6 * raoe< * 118 back to i have brought all the knowledge to be gathered 
* ho wor8 v- ma ? worshippers of idols—we < from the literature of other races, 
know bv th n ° *° g beaven or 011 cart b, we j I have searched your sacred book till my soul 
together s * 8e . C . ret 8 y m P at hies that link us j has been stirred to its depths with the dark pro- 
prehend— ie8 wb * cb no Gentile can com- j phecies that foreshadow the scattering of our 
hearts is of * W tbe b * 00< * w itbin our j tribes over the face of the earth. I find the 
Judea. an0t W 80urce tban *he idolators of j destiny that is now upon ns written out in that 
They sav th t \ 8 reat hook, oertain, unmistakeable as the thun- 

y°cr Bible* th ° nr tra ^ t * on8 are 8t °len from j der-cloud that heralds in a tempest. There is 
Written th * ** ^ r ° m 80 * enm prophecies | wisdom in that book. Our people should know 

our Egvpt^n ^ -^ aVe gatbere< * U P a belief in j it better, for much of its grandeur came from 
“ever looked ° ngin; but grandmother | Egypt, as we did—Egypt the great mother of 

Sampled it nnT^h^ 01 ^ ^ ble ’ 8be have j learning—the land which gave its wisdom to 

one hinted th ** f ? et * 8pit wpon bad an ? ! Mose s, and taught the irresolute how to think, 
Uy the great e & tbe ^ ent ^ e language, j act, and suffer. 

Vot. xxi — 14 ^ °* ^ er ra ° e * * And we too are of Egypt. Does the Gentile want 
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poetry, unwritten becauarit grows tome and mean j* * ^ ^ noth - mg more repu i 3i , 6 than a 
in any language bnt the Romanny, and the G , ^ - n &ny pordon of southern Eu- 

naa speak their poetry as it swells * i * the voluptuous atmosphere, the warm sun- 

=. -t*-rsissss 


know that it is ours. 

My great grand-dame was no common Gitana. 


itself so repulsive among the luxurious women 
of Spain, those who scarcely draw a breath of 

c . _a • V liAnirv 


Mv irreat erand-dame was no common uuana. ;- ' . . t heftYV 

Her husband had been a chief, or count, among ; that delicious a ‘“° 9 P e ” * repu i 8 i,e must 

would call her keen wickedness-these are the ; from civilization more «hu thej' ^ 

endowments that recommend the Gitana bride to j There was some 1D 8*‘ 
her lord. It was for these qualities, joined to { ance of my old grand-dame as she sat a 
talents that would have given her a position in j cave that nig t. mea 8 r9 C , scooped in 

any nation, that my ancestor married his wife. in sickly flickers arotmd dwelling was 

This great grand-dame of mine was bravely the rock, from whence the entire iwril.»g*« 
descended, and richly endowed. Talent comes to cut. The body of this lig • I^ ^ 

us most frequently from the mother, and through ; woman's head.kindlingup a scarletk h 
the female line she could trace her descent back she wore, somewhat in the “ ° " 
to that arch sorceress, who wound herself around j turban, till it took a flowe 
Maria de Padilla, during her heroic life, and in : casting the rough feutur nlmogt M 

(he end betrayed that noble woman to death, ; till they seemed meagre, a , Her 

when she fled from Toledo with her son. j withered os those of an EgJP . b<mnl| an d 

Maria de Padilla had offended our anoestress,; claw-like hands were fol e 
and she was true to her hate. My great grand- j a ring set with some d*« ' 

dame wore a pair of ear-rings, massive gold cir- i Egyptian characters, caugh 1 the 1 g 1 ^ 

clets set with great rubies. In her poverty, for 1 for the setting was of rough tbc “theredfinger, 

in the end she became very poor, these antique ; seemed heavy enough to break Uie withered^ 

ornaments were always about her person. No j that it covered from join o joini. remnnnt8 
amount of suffering, no temptation could win , lay upon the stone floor a thin cloud 

them from her even for a moment. These orna-; of a fire that had burned ow, oa " roof of the 
ments had been wrested from the heroine of: of smoke still floating in the ™ 

Toledo, on the night when she disappeared with ; cave. u e 

her Gitana attendant. There was a tradition, \ A low chair of heavy carved ’ edthe old 
that the precious stones with which they were ; plunder of some religious ous the 

beset, had once been white, and that after the j woman for a seat; and before n , F 
murder they had changed to the blood red hue embers, stood a small bronze vessel, wn * 

‘ '— * forth a soft odor as its contents simmered s P 


they ever after maintained. I know not how 
this superstition took birth, but the craft of our 
Gitana ancestress seemed to descend with the 
rings, as they came down from that wonderful 
creature, always through the females, to the old 
Sibyl who was the parent of my mother. 

I know that the Gitanas are considered as im¬ 
posters, that they are supposed to practice these 
arts for coarse gain, and for that only; but this 
is not always true. No devotee ever put more 
faith in her saint than the gipsey, who has long 
exercised her powers of divination, places in the 
truth of her mysterious art. 
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in the dying heat. . 

Besides these objects there was litt e o 
rest in the dwelling. The cave was scoop© 
the soft sand-stone cliff that forms one side o 
ravine, through whioh the Barrow P a98 * s 
making its graceful sweep around the Ai 
The walls and ceiling were blended toget er 
thousand irregular curves and angles,rou _ 
chiseled and blackened over with smoke, 
cave had no particular form. Itbroke 11 t ^ 
oessee; was cut up into hollowB; bulg ® 
places that should have been corners, an 
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dozen angles that promised some definite form, 
bat failed in the performance. In size it might 
hare covered eighteen or twenty square feet. The 
floors were of stone like the walls, for all was 
out from one rock, but smoke and long use had 
so disguised the native material that it could 
hardly be guessed at. A few dried herbs were 
hung in one hollow of the wall; an earthen pot, 
M of fresh flowers, stood in another; some 
specimens of coarse pottery occupied a shelf 
swung across a smooth portion of the wall, and 
cooking utensils of heavy iron were huddled in 
a corner, making the shadows in that portion of 
the cave still more dense. 

The old Sibyl arose, took down the candle, and 
holding it over the bronze vessel peered into it, 
mattering to herself. Now the dark mummy-like 
aspect of her features changed; the eyes black, ] 
firm and large, for age had no power to quench j 
their lightning, illuminated those withered fea¬ 
tures and gave expression to every wrinkle. Her 
thin lips parted, and through a wierd smile, that 
made them writhe like disturbed serpents, shot 
the gleam of her sharp, long teeth, white as 
Wry, and strong as those of a tiger. 

My great grand-dame in her youth was of 
middle size, but age had contracted her muscles 
and warped her sinews, leaving her limbs spare 
and lean till she was scarcely larger than a child 
twelve years. Bat her head was in dispro¬ 
portion. It was large, the forehead heavy, the 
eyes under it burning like coals of living fire; 
n t is disproportion was exaggerated by the 
eavy red kerchief that I have already spoken of. 

8 the old woman lifted her person from its 
oopmg position and stood upright, you won- 
ered that she had power in those withered limbs 
« stand so erect, or carry the weight of that 
y ue saya, with its succession of crimson 
i. ° n f e . 8 ed 8®d with golden lace, from which 
brightness had* departed years ago. You 
° efe ^’ t00 ’ a * * be Picturesque and singular 
gement of colors in her dress. It is true 
„ vet J* acket ha <* lost all traces of its , 
anl* aQ8tre ’ the colors of the 8a Y a were dimmed j 
was til” 1 away ’ bat tke vestige of former dignity 1 
seal ^ “° ag0 couId in J ure that mystic 1 
thin J . ma88lv ? rub Y rings that bent her 1 


greatT* th ® ir Weight ’ and flashed like 

£chief r0P T 0f bl °° d faUiDg fr0m beneath hep 
lieht n , A ° r tkree times sbe craved her 

Kindle bMk into u””, I* 8 ” 1 .’ then thras,in 8 the 
tent sh» u. lta nicbe » ^ith an air of discon- 

one h »“' 1 «« eyes » 
“ n 8trike « suddenly, end no 

eight with Ii „ 00Iltrast w ‘hat beautiful 
8 Wlth °>« hlaok hole ebe had left! 


t, I have seen the Alhamra by moonlight, from 
t the very point of view which the old Sibyl com- 
e manded, and it is one of the memories which one 
s wonld give np years of life rather than surren- 
i der. Down from the soft purple of that glorious 
3 sky fell the moonlight, pouring its rich luminous 
3 floods over the Bnows that lie forever upon the 
, noble mountain ranges of the Alpujarras. It cast 
3 a silvery halo around each snowy peak, making 
f the whiteness lustrous as noonday, and then came 
l quivering down their sides, and fell in a silvery 
l torrent among the groves that girdle the Alhamra. 
f There subdued and softened by those dim old 
woods it divided a sweet empire with the night, 

[ leaving half those dim old towers to the shadows, 
and pouring its whole refulgence upon the rest, 
i throwing a glory over some broken arch, and 
abandoning its neighbor to obscurity. Ah, me, 
there is nothing on earth bo beautiful as the 
moonlight shining amid a grim old ruin like that. 
It is the present smiling away the gloom of the 
past. 

Broken np, as it were, by those naked old 
towers, the light fell among the groves, throwing 
the trees out in masses that took a greenish hue 
almost as if it had been day; then the foliage 
became dense, and long shadows cast themselves 
like a dewey vapor down the hill, admitting soft 
gleams to flicker in here and there like a network 
of pearls embroidering the darkness. Then, as 
if some under-current of light had been all the 
while flowing on beneath the trees, out rushed 
the moonbeams breaking away from the shadows, 
and pouring down upon the bosom of the Darrow, 
smiling, sparkling, kindling up every drop of 
water as it flowed by, till you would have thought 
some vein in the mountains had broken free, and 
a torrent of diamonds were sweeping between 
Grenada and its Moorish fortress. 

It is possible that the old gipsey saw nothing 
of this. I am inclined to think that she did not, 
for the scene had become familiar to her, and that 
night she was ill at ease.^ Instead of turning her 
gaze as you would have done upon the Alhamra 
and the snow ridges beyond, she threw her head 
back, and began peering among the stars, mut¬ 
tering to herself in some strange tongue, and 
holding up her mystic ring as if to catch some 
direct ray from the particular star to which her/ 
eyes were uplifted. 

“Not now,” she said, fiercely—for the least 
untoward thing awoke the old woman’s wrath, 
and even then she longed to gather all that beau¬ 
tiful moonlight up and cast it into some dark 
void, because its refulgence dimmed the stars 
which she wished to read. “Not now,” she 
muttered, locking her white teeth together, and 
turning her fierce eyes upon the moon with a 
gleam of bate—“not while the moon is wading 
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through the snows up yonder, and putting out j With the deep cunning of her raoe, blended 
the bright, beautiful stars till the heavens all j perhaps with a little of the irritation that had 
ran together like the printed pages of a book preceded his ooming, Papita was the first to 
which one has no art to read. Not yet, not yet! speak, and taking exception to the Catalonian 
I must wait till the skies are purple again, and 5 fashion of his dress, defended her own position 
the stars come out with fire in them. The moon, by commencing hostilities before the young man 
the moon, it is the friend of the Busne, never of had time to ask questions, which she felt herself 
the Gitana, accursed be its place in the sky. May > unable to answer satisfactorily, 
the stars that have a language for the Egyptian | “So, Chaleco, you have come back at last, and 


grow powerful, and smile it down from its high l more like a stranger than ever. What Busne has 
place.” | bewitched you in the fair at Seville, that you 

After uttering this wild curse, the Sibyl closed j come to Grenada in a dress like that?” 
the door and slunk back into her cave, pacing to l “Why, mother, this is all folly. I have but 
and fro, and crooning over a wild snatch of song > added this cap to the garments that I wore when 
that seemed to excite rather than soothe the j we went from hence." Surely this is not a thing 
fierce mood she was in. j to provoke your wrath,” cried the young man, 

All at once Bhe paused, drew in her breath taking a scarlet cap from his head with that half 
with a hiss, and bent her eyes on the door. > shy, half defying look with which some men re- 
She heard a footstep approach, the wooden lock \ ceive female criticism on their dress—and grasp- 
moved, and a man perhaps of twenty-three or < ing it with the heavy tassel of blue silk in his 
four years old presented himself. It was many $ hand—“Aurora will not condemn it so sharply, 
years since the old Sibyl had been known to I dare say.” 

change countenance, or the unpleasant surprise The mention of this name seemed to sharpen 
that seized her at the sight of this man must the old woman’s reply. “It is a Moorish cap, 
have been visible. Yet of all his tribe he might no true Gitana would wear it,” she said, eyeing 
have been deemed a welcome guest in any cave the unfortunate cap with a contemptuous glance, 
in the settlement, for he was a count or chief “ and your dress of dark blue velvet embroidered 
among the gipsies of Grenada, and added to this, at the neck, pockets with gold upon the seams, 
he was the betrothed husband of Aurora, the silver buttons and tags rattling from their rings, 
grandchild of Papita. Why then should the old and chains over your bosom like the bells around 
woman shrink within herself and receive Chaleco, a mule’s neck.” 

the chief of her tribe, with so much inward tre- “ Nay, you can find no fault with the buttons, 
pidation? I only known that dazzled as her eyes they are from the best silver works of Barce- 
had been by the moonlight, she had still read Iona,” cried the count, flinging open the short 
enough in the Btars to make her afraid of meet- dark velvet jacket with sleeves, which he wore 
ing Chaleco. Hussar fashion over this beautiful dress, and re- 

The young count had all those strongly marked vealing his whole person with an air of bravado, 


characteristics that distinguish his race: a clear 
olive complexion; heavy voluptuous'lips, reveal¬ 
ing teeth that shamed the whitest ivory; hair 
black and coarse, but, in his case, with a purple 
lustre upon it; eyes of vivid blackness, and oheek 
bones slightly—in him—very slightly prominent, 
all lighted up by an expression of great strength, 
sharpness, cunning, perseverance, cruelty—that 
is, these passions would have been visible in his 
countenance had he ever allowed one true feeling 
to speak in his face. His dress alone would have 
bespoken his position in the tribe to one accus¬ 
tomed to the habits of our people, still it did not 
entirely appertain to the portion of the country 
to which he belonged. Chaleco had travelled 
much in Catalonia, and having a rich fancy in cos¬ 
tume, adopted many of their picturesque habits 
° evening, he seemed to have 

arranged himself with peculiar care, which is 
eanly accounted for when we remember that he 

nada'anri T°iu " X Week> 

nada, and In that time had not seen his betrothed. 


which the more swarthy color on his temples 
belied. 

The old woman glanced with an expression 
that she intended to be one .of unmingled scorn 
upon the young Gitana, the embroidered strips 
of cloth, blue and yellow, that enriched the neck 
and elbows of his jacket, and allowing her eyes 
to glance down to bis well turned limbs, termi¬ 
nated her gaze at the sandals laced up to the 
knee by many colored ribbons. 

The young man followed her glance with ft I 
half shy, half defying look. 

“At any rate, yon cannot find fault with this*] 
or this,” he said, drawing her attention to a rid| 
scarf of crimson silk around his waist, and ijj 
handkerchief in which many gorgeous colog 
were blended, knotted loosely around his wot 
formed neok. “ I can only remember seeing th* 
gipsey count, your husband, once when I was 
boy, but I know well that he wore a dress not uw 
like this that you revere so, with a scarf and kew 
chief that might have come from the same loomJ 
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The old Sibyl kindled np like an aged war- 
horse at the sound of a trumpet—he* withered 
features worked, her sharp eyes dilated, a grim 
smile orept over her lips. 

11 Yes, yes, I remember, and it is this that fills 
my heart with bitterness. He wrested these 
things from our foes, the Busne, they were his 
portion of the spoil; he laid many an ambush, 
and reddened his knife more than once for the 
frippery which you got in easier ways; for every 
button that he wore his people had some gain of 
their own to show. How is it with you, Chaleco 
how many of our people have been fortunate, 
that you are tricked out so bravely? How many j 
mules did you shear in Seville to earn what is : 
upon your back?” « 

“Aurora would not taunt me so,” said the I 

gipsey, with a fierce gesture; “if she did-” > 

“Well, what then?” rejoined the old woman, < 
sharply, though her fierce eye quailed a little, : 
and a quick ear might have detected something I 
like terror in her voice. j 

“Why, then,” Baid the young man, “I would > 
send word that the ton of sweetmeats in which j 
we shall dance knee deep at our marriage fes- j 
tival, should be kept back; and I would fling this j 
chain of gold, which shall lace up her wedding ; 
boddice, into the Darrow. It is because you are i 
old and learned—the widow of a great count, j 
that I have borne all these gibes so tamely; no < 
one else in the tribe should revile me thus. She ) 
least of all.” 5 

Either the stern tone which the young man \ 
assumed, or his praise of her dead husband, J 
softened the austere temper of the old woman. 

erhap8 it might be the unwonted sight of that' j j 
gold ornament, or what is most probable, her j 
attaok upon the young man had been an artful \ ] 
w eme to gain time till her grand-daughter j - 
8 0U d a PPoar. Certain it is, her face took an j 
expression less in character than the wrath had i * 
een with her wierd features. A crafty, sly ex- i f 
presBion stole into her eyes; her mouth stirred \ f 

ere a ? 8m ^ e ’ mov l n g sluggishly as the worm | i 
eps She reached out her hand for the chain, 1 

over it tlD 5 lt drop *° a hea P ber bent ! c 

, Wlt a *°°k gloating avarice that would j h 
had ^ eous to an y thing but a Gitana, who y 

itnessed these scenes from his birth. 

liaht W . 0man suddenly up, a fierce li 

was l u her eyes. ^ 

burM^ ""** “ my ears "« red h ®‘; ‘he chain n 
baa be * know the sign, the Busne < n 

Ouf «.!!. l rCed *° np bis 8 old onc ® more, w 
mere trf * n0t alto g etter sunk down to be r< 
not mul “ and d «»kej«. You did a 

»i«h Bftinghisfineer ai 
> in which terror and triumph was fu 


it- | blended, ‘‘the Busne may be hanging about our 
ed j oaves. The chain is for Aurora, she shall wear 
m j it upon her bosom on our wedding day. But 
where is she?—with your sharp words you have 
tls ; driven her from my mind!” 
se j “No, no, my son, it is well that we are alone; 
is j you have accomplished a great deed—a deed 

h, -j worthy of Aurora’s grandfather, he who has 
16 j stained many a hill with Busne blood—but times 
■y I have changed in Spain since he roamed the hills 
>f j with our people. If there was blood—and the 

10 j gold burns my palm as if it had been baptized— 
5, ; they will be on our track, hnnting you into our 
y ; holes as they do the foxes. Tell me how it all 
a : happened, my heart burns to hear, the tidings 

| bas filled these old veins as with wine, I had 
e j begun to be ashamed of my people. Sit down, 

; Chaleco, here, on the old ohair which he took 

i, ; from the choir of their proudest oathedral while 
'» • the priests were ohaunting mass; you never sat 
g ■ i® it before, but now that you have reddened 

j your finger nails—warmed my palm with gold 
I ' that is not worked for, the seat is yours. Sit 

1 1 down, my son, while I draw close to you that we 
- j may talk!” 

s j The young gipsey sat down, but evidently with 

> < some impatience; and the Sibyl creeping close 
) | to his side plaoed herself on a low bench, and 
i j bending forward fixed her glittering eyes on his 

> j face. 

’ | “Now,” she said, rubbing her thin hands 
\ together, and clasping the chain between them, 

I “tell me, is this all? The chief takes one third 
I of the whole, that is the law of the Cales.” 

| “No, there was gold, a thousand pieces, packed 
| away upon a mole.” 

| “A thousand pieces, oh, my son, I saw great 
| luck in the stars for you—but a thousand pieces 
j —this is wonderful 1” 

| “Besides, there was a watch with double case, 

* all fine gold, and some rings which were too large 
| for Aurora’s finger, so we buried them in the 
; ground with the gold and other treasures. Here 
| is something, I am not sure about giving this to 
) her, these glittering things on the back may be 
j of value. I found it hung to the Bosne’s neck 
by the chain, and here is his own face, it may 

yet bring us into trouble. Look-” * 

The chief drew a locket from his bosom shaped 
like a corkle shell, the whole outside was paved 
with pearls swelling into the several compart¬ 
ments, the scalloped edges were bright with dia¬ 
monds of great value. He touched a spring, and 
within this exquisite trinket two miniatures were 
revealed, one was that of a young man, fair, with 
a bright, clear complexion, a fine eye of greyish 
blue, a delicate forehead, pure ns snow in color, 
and teeming with thought; a mouth somewhat 
full, and of deep ooral red, with a fair curling 
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beard of rich brown, kindled np by a tinge of 
gold; hair k little deeper in tint, bat with the 
same metallic lustre breaking through its heavy 
waves. This was the face, fair, animated, and 
lighted up with a beautiful smile, that first pre¬ 
sented itself to the old Sibyl’s gaze. She arose, 
took down the candle, and peered over it in 
silence. The contrast was striking, that tawney, 
witch-like countenance, and the beautiful shadows 
smiling upon it from its bed of jewels. 

There was a female portrait on the other side; 
but it was that of a woman much older than the 
youth could have been, but though of different 
complexion, there was one of those indefinite re¬ 
semblances between the two faces which exist 
independent of features, running through fami¬ 
lies, and connecting them in the eyes of the be¬ 
holder with a subtle influence, as one feels that 
a rose is near by its perfume, which is itself 
impalpable. 

The Sibyl only glanced at the female face, and 
muttering, “it is his mother,” turned to that of 
the young man again with keener interest. You 
could see by the workings of her face that she 
was beginning to hate that beautiful shadow, for 
there was a terrible gleam in her eye when she 
closed the shell with a snap and clutched it in 
her hand. 

“No,” she said, sharply, “my grand-daughter 
shall not wear this thing. The bright sparks are 
diamonds, the white ridges are of ancient pearls. 
But the face is that of the Busne, it doeB not 
belong to Spain either; hair and eyes of that 
cojor come from beyond sea. It is worth more 
than all your gold or the other trinkets: but she 
shall not wear it. I saw a face like this between 
me and the stars to-night. Was the Busne you 
plundered like it?” 

“It was himself, two faces were never more 
alike!” 

“And your knife, is it red? Did you leave him 
in the hills?” 

“No, mother,” replied the chief, blushing, as 
if ashamed that he had no crime of blood to con¬ 
fess, “he made no resistance; we were many, he 
nearly alone, for the guards fled as we rushed 
upon them. We did not kill him, there was no 
reason in it.” 

“How long was this ago?” 

“It was three days after we left Grenada!” 

“That is almost six weeks—but where?” 

“About half way between this and Seville!” 

“And did you take the plunder along?” 

“We buried it on the spot; went to the fair as 
1 nothing had happened, and dug it up as we 
oame home.” 

“And which way went the Busne?” 

“We did not wait to see; his face was toward 
Grenada when we met him, that is all I oan say.” 


j “Go from my sight—you should have killed 
j this viper—he was crawling this way.” 

| “Mother!” 

| “Go—go, but first let me grind this thing to 
; powder with my foot; help me to spoil this face; 
; you can pick up the diamonds from the dirt when 
I have done stamping on them!” 
j “No, mother, it is worth money—give it to 
| me!” 

j The old woman unclutched her hand and flung 
; the trinket against the wall of her cave, where it 
; fell back with a rebound to her. 

I “ Leave it,” she said, with a fierce laugh, “the 
thing is accursed—leave it and go.” 
j “ Not till I have seen Aurora,” said the young 
J man, looking wistfully at the jewel. “It is 
; late, very late, she must be yonder in her nest, 

; ashamed to come forth without a bidding from 
j her betrothed. Step aside, mother, I have waited 
j too long.” 

! The young chief strode forward as he spoke, 

; and touching a door which was half concealed 
; behind the old woman’s chair, flung it open, re- 
! vealing, by the light that stood in its niche close 
J by, an inner room, in which the outline of a low 
: bed and some furniture was visible, 
j “Aurora,” said the young man, “come, come, 
j I have waited long.” 

“ She is not there,” said the old woman, in a 
! low voice, while her head drooped downward. 

! “Not there; nay, nay, I know better, she is 
| only shy, hiding away like a young fox. See if 
j I do not find her.” 

| He snatched the light and went into the little 
j sleeping cell. The bed was there, covered with 
| fine old chintz; a little table and two chairs, 
j white as snow, stood each in its place; the scent 

* of fresh flowers filled the cell, which from its 
| cleanliness, its little ornaments, and the frag- 
| ranee that floated on the close air, was proof 

that its occupant was no ordinary woman of her 
tribe. But everything was silent. No sparkling 
| eyes full of mischief, no wild laugh met the 

• young gipsey as ho expected. He stood a mo- 
; ment with the candle held up, gazing around the 
: room, then a painful thought seemed to Btrik® 

; him. He turned and fixed his glittering eyes on 
j the old woman. 

} “ Where is she ?” It was all he said, but there 

i was something fierce in the question. 

| “ She went to the Alhamra this morning, and 

has not come back yet.” The old woman did not 
lift her eyes as she spoke, why she herself could 
j not have explained; but every time that night, 

| when word or thought had turned to her grand- 
j ch\ld, this strange cowardice seized her. 

“I will go seek Aurora,” said the young g»P* 

J sey, striding toward the door. * 

1 “ You!” cried the old woman, springing like a 
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tigress between him and the entrance. “Would 
yon break the betrothal?—would you cast shame 
on my blood?—would you have the whole tribe 
hooting at yon both ?” 

The chief hesitated. He knew well that the 
gipsey law prohibited the act he meditated. That 
for a betrothed pair to Wander alone, or arrange 
to a meeting beyond the confines of the settle¬ 
ment, would sunder them forever. He thought 
of this and hesitated. But the hot blood of a 
jealous nature was on his forehead, he could 
hardly restrain himself. 

“With what man of our tribe does she wander 
at this time of night?” he demanded, fiercely. 

“With none; she has scarcely spoken to man 
or woman of our people since you left for Se¬ 
ville,” replied the old woman, with a look of 
earnest truth that could not but appease his 
suspicions in that quarter. 

“But she is not alone?” 

“I do not knowj the Busne are plenty in the 
Alhamra just now!” 

“The Busne,” repeated the chief, with a scorn¬ 
ful laugh, and the hot blood left his forehead— 
“the Busne, ha! ha! why not say this before— 
the little fox, she is at her work there. Aurora 
is a wife worthy of your count, old mother, hers 
are the eyes that draw gold from the Busne. But 
now that I have come back, she must not stay 
out so late, I would look in her eyes myself, the 
sly one. Tell her so, mother—at daylight I will 
be here'again.” 


Relieved from the sharp feeling of jealousy 
that had at first possessed him, the gipsey count 
strode away content and happy—a little disap¬ 
pointed at not seeing his betrothed that night, 
but rather proud than otherwise that she was 
employed in whiling gold by her sweet arts from 
the people whom it was his duty to hate. The 
idea that there could be danger or wrong to him, 
** er adventures with the white travellers that 


it was her duty to delude, never entered his mind. 
To him, in common with the whole tribe, the idea 
of an attachment between a gipsey maiden and 
one of the Alhamra race was an impossibility. 
Had my old grand-dame said that Aurora was 
out gathering flowers, he might have been less 
proud, but not better satisfied. The idea of being 
jealous of a Gentile, a Busne, it was impossible 
for him to entertain. 

But my grandmother was of a different nature. 
She possessed that rare organization which is 
called genius in civilized life, and magic with us: 
that exquisite sensitiveness of nerve and thought, 
which took the shadow of coming events long 
before they become a reality. This, with her acute 
wit, her sharp observation, her strange habits of 
solitary thought, rendered her in reality a won¬ 
derful being. It is impossible for me to describe 
this. I can no more tell you why my grand-dame 
possessed the power of feeling what was about to 
happen, than I could divide the channels that 
sparkle in a cup of water, but the truth was there: 
she fancied that her knowledge came through the 
stars. But in natures endowed like hers there' 
is something more wonderful than all the stars 
of heaven can reveal. 

What was it that induced her that night to fill 
that bronze vessel with those Btrange poisonous 
herbs? Why did she watch them distil so sadly, 
and yet with such stern patience? What would 
the juice of these herbs become?—I will tell you 
another time. Now let us follow my grandmother. 
She was old, feeble—for years she b^d not been 
known to walk half a mile. But that night she 
went forth alone, creeping down the hill-side, 
through the hollows along the river’s bank—up, 
up like some hungry animal that dared to prowl 
through those ravines only at night time. She 
was almost bent double at times, and looked in 
truth like a wild animal. 

(to be continued.) 


DREAMS OF HOME. 

BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Whene’er I sleep and dream of home, 
Oh! then my heart is pining 
Its happy vales again to roam, 

And view its waters shining; 

I sleep and dream of home. 

I wander through each pleasant grove, 
And hear the wild birds singing, 
Where oft the witching smiles of love 
A spell Was round me flinging; 

Ohl bliss to dream of home. 


I seek the well known trysting tree, 
That dear old place of meeting, 

. Wb^re oft I sat till o'er the lea 

The evening shades were fleeting; 

Oh! happy dreams of home. 

Thus when I sleep and dream of home, 
Its light again I borrow; 

And though I wake afar to roam, 

It lightens half my sorrow 
To sleep and dream of home. 
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THE LAST CHAN 

BY JESS 

I lay aside the withered bays; 

What are laurel-crownings now? 

The wreath I wore in happier days 
Can no longer grace my brow— 

The heart has shed its young Spring-time, 

The flower is blasted on the vine. 

Here my sun of life declines, 

And feelings to their fount return; 

The cypress bough and darker vines 
Are fitter for the shrouded urn. 

Shall the toroh of song illume 

The poet’s pathway to the tomb? 

Genius gave me double life, 

The power of love and suffering, 

And horn of the unequal strife 
Was my heart’s first withering; 

The flood of feeling genius gave 

Made my soul its passion’s slave. 

The shaded walks by Arno’s side, 

Where I a maiden gathered flowers; 

Nor Tivoli's gardens wide 


T OF CORINNE. 

S CONE. 

Shall ope to me again their bowers; 

A spot at Florence, is there not, 

Where I may rest and be forgot? 

Thou, Italia, gave me name, 

The love and praise of glowing hearts; 
But ah, the glory of my flame 
Fast bofore my woe departed; 

Pluck me bougbs, that trembling wave, 

At Naples, over Virgil’s grave! 

Italia, take, oh, take the crown 
Thy million hands bestowed; 

My sun of fame sinks clouded down, 

And dimmed are attributes that glowed. 
Shall the fount by Petrarch’s door 
Weep its dew-tears ever more? 

The hue of life is fading fast. 

Oh, where is my expression gone; 
Shadows pale^flit wildly past. 

And ghastly spectres crowd along— 
Father of love! let her depart 
Who won a Nation—lost a heart! 


TO CLARA. 


BY MRS. 

I would the gift of eloquence were mine, 

To tell thee all my love. For thee I’d twine 
A bay-leaf chaplet of affection deep, 

Which through life’s course its changeless tints 
should keep. 

I love thee! For there dwells within thy breast 
A heart where kindest sympathy doth rest: 

A sympathy which shows itself in deeds, 

Striving to yield the balm which sorrow needs. 

I love thee! For thy mind doth bear the spell 
Of lofty intellect. In thee doth dwell 
The graceful dignity of noble thought: 

A jewel rare! By Heaven’s own hand ’tIs wrought! 


A. F. LAW. 

I I love thee! And thy voice comes to mine ear 
Like bells upon the air—so soft, and dear; 

It seemeth from the soul’s pure fount to well, 
And every word, affection true doth tell. 

I love thee! Thy sweet face is passing fair; 

| Beauty hath left her signet token there. 

From thy soft eyes, unconscious light doth fall, 
And by “ unaiming charms”—thou winnest all. 

I love thee! And with holy faith I pray 
Rich blessings rest upon thee day by day. 
i For thee my lute doth wake this humble strain, 
And—thou art dear—echoes the soft refrain. 


SONNET. 


To wait and wait, whilst every lingering hour 
Hath its distinct dull penance of annoy; 

To feel that Tipae hath a corroding power, 

That withers up the sinews of young Joy, 

That l^Uls sick hopes, and treads them into dust; 

To know that silence, solitude, and night, 

Once gentle friends, now enemies unjust, 


With marble looks, turned lowering from the lig^W 
(Like nurses minist’ring poison to the sick) 

Destroy the life they fed. To hear thte wind, 

And sigh to have its wings, and thus to trick 
Wide spaoe and cruel distanoe—this refine , 
i This earnest torture, thou its name would’st know^ 
l 'T is absence. Canst thou love and question so. 

M. E. 8. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES. —NO. IV. 


The aids of the hand are of the most conse¬ 
quence, but all the other aids, as the whip, the 
leg, and the inclination of the body should har¬ 
monize with it. Frequently the movement of the 
hand is destroyed, by omitting the accompanying 
Aid or defence with the body or leg. Thus:—if 
a horse kick, it is useless for the rider to tighten 
the rein in order to keep his head up, if she does 
not also throw her body back, in order that her 
weight may rest on his croup. The tightening of 
the rein merely, will not restore the equilibrium 
of the horse, and if the body of the rider retain 
the usual position, she will most likely be put 
over her horse’s head. Again—if a horse rears, 
it is in vain that the rein is loosened, if the rider 
does not lean forward, in order to throw her 
weight on the horse’s shoulders to bring him 
down, and also to prevent herself being thrown 
over his haunches; and if she does not slacken 
her rein there is a probability of her pulling her 
horse over on her. The aids and defences of 
the body must be acquired in a great degree by 
practice and the observation of the rider. When 
t e horse is to advance the hand is to be turned 
(as described in a former number) sufficiently 
to slacken the rein, the body inclined forward 
V g tly, and the left leg pressed to the animal’s 
W . wb *P is frequently a necessary aid 

" h an ill-trained or sluggish horse. Should 
c n er by turning the wrist or tightening the 
reins communicate her desire to stop, the body 
at the same time should be thrown back slightly, 

w secure the effect 

In some cases, the aid of the body properly per¬ 
formed will carry with it the aid of the hand, the 

th ® Whip ’ if ifc be held near the 
8 81 e. For instance—if the rider wishes 
turn a comer on her left, she inclines slightly 
an! iv’ draWiDg her left 8h °ulder a little in, 
th« K°j, lDg ber shoulder rather forward; 
8ida e * band will thus be drawn to the left 
hoiw«j 6 re ! D ° n the right 8ide wil1 aot on the 
close aa n,CC / the left leg wiI1 be P pe8Sed 

aids arf , he h0fBe; 80 that ftU the necessary 
ttent T Per ^ rmed by ono natural and easy move- 
drive a. “ g t0 the left » ** le * i8 used to 
croup of the horse in some degree to 


the right, and thus make it follow the direction 
of the shoulders. In turning to the right, the 
whip must take the place of the leg, by driving 
out the croup to the left. The aids which are 
sufficient for some horses are not nearly powerful 
enough for others: the power of the aids should, 
therefore, be increased as circumstances require, 
particularly-the whip. 

Some horses it is often necessary to soothe, 
and others to encourage or animate. The hagd, 
the leg, and indeed the whole body, may be used 
for these purposes. A spirited animal is fre¬ 
quently impatient when first mounted, or if any 
thing pass him quickly. In these cases the rider 
should soothe him, by speaking to him in a calm, 
gentle tone; the whip should be as motionless as 
possible, and the greatest care taken that the 
lash do not touch the flank. Her body should 
be well balanced, her leg still, her bridle-hand 
steady, and the slightest alarm never betrayed. 
Her self possession and easy, but firm seat, will 
soon reassure the horse, and he will become per¬ 
fectly docile and tractable. 

A shy or timid horse may be encouraged to pass 
an object which alarms him, when coercion would 
utterly fail. A little patting on the neck or 
shoulder, gentle words, and a little caressing with 
the right hand, (holding the whip in the left) will 
render a horse obedient when the use of the whip 
would only increase the fear. 

Animations are intended to make the horse 
more lively, without increasing his speed. Some 
horses scarcely ever require them, whilst others 
need to have them called frequently in use. The 
slightest motion of the hand, leg, or body is suffi¬ 
cient animations for some horses, whilst the whip 
is absolutely indispensible with others. Anima¬ 
tions should be used when the horse decreases 
his speed, contrary to the rider’s inclination, 
droops his head, bears heavily on the bit, or is 
lazy or slovenly in his paces. A good rider sees 
the necessity of an animation before the horse 
aotually abates his speed, and she should not 
wait till an animation is absolutely indispensible, 
but should use the hand, the leg, or the whip a 
moment before rather than at the time really 
required. 


Mbrrt, merry let us be, 
winging 'neath the greonwooe 
I e . rna l Store's full of joy, 
not we, my darling boy? 


SWING. 

i Mark the birds, they shoot on high, 

Faster, love, than you or 11 
List, the streams are singing free, 

Nature’s glad, and why not we? 0 . A. 
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editorial OHIT-CHAT. j 

Rosalind and Celia.— The principal embellish- 
ment, for the present number, is engraved from 
Shakspeare’s “As You Like It.” The scene is 
familiar to all who know the play, and would need 
no comment, if they comprised all of our readers. 
But as there may be some fair subscribers, who have 
neglected to peruse this fine comedy, they will, we 
are sure, thank us for directing their attention to it 
Of Shakspeare’s female characters, exquisite as they ^ 
all are, Rosalind, the heroine of this play, has over 
filled the first place in our imagination. Witty and 
brave, graceful and beautiful, tender and womanly, 
natural in all things, and pure in every thought as 
an angel; who is her equal? The girlish Perdita, 
the gentle Desdemona, the frank Miranda, the ma¬ 
jestic Portia, Helen, Beatrice, Ophelia, and Imogen 
are all lovely, though different but no one combines 
so many womanly and winning qualities, is at once 
so heavenly and yet of earth, as Rosalind. It is 
chiefly on her account that “As You Like It” is the 
most bewitching of Shakspeare’s comedies to us. 
When she falls in love, how saucily she tells her 
oousin, and half believes it herself, that it is only 
“ to make sport withal.” If she finds her name carved 
on the trees, and picks up madrigals addressed to 
her, how merrily she jests about her unknown adorer. 
And when she meets Orlando again, how prettily she 
fools it with him. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
exquisite than the scene in which, as a merry page, 
she bids him imaging her his mistress, and make 
love to her, .unless it is that in which, hearing of his 
wound, she faints, and then, on recovery, fearful that 
his brother will tell him of her emotion, says, “ah! 
Bir, a body would think this was well counterfeited: 
I pray you tell your brother how well I counterfeited. 
Heigh-ho!” But read the play. 


Household Receipts.— Oranges in Brandy .— 
Choose small St. Michael. oranges, put them in 
wiling water for a few minutes to make thorn swell; 
then in cold water; drain, and pour over them some 
clarified sugar; let them stand four or five hours, 
and give them a boil in the syrup; let them stand 
in it until quite cold, and repeat the boiling four 
times, after which put the oranges in wide-mouthed 
bottles, fill with brandy, and carefully oork. Orange 
ratafia is made by Bteeping eighteen oranges, in their 
natural state, in a gallon of brandy, with some cin¬ 
namon and coriander seed; infuse for two months, 
strain of£ and bottle. 

Good Fried Potatoes. —Take a little flour, two eggs 
beat up with a little water, a spoonful of oil, a little 
salt and pepper, and make into a thin smooth paste. 
Wash and peel some raw potatoes, and, after cutting 
them into thin slices, dip them into thi$ paste, and 


fry them in some boiling lard, until they are of a 
good brown. Before serving, which should be done 
as hot as possible, sprinkle a little salt over them. 

Bum Shrub. —Oranges and lemons, four each; loaf 
sugar, two pounds. Rub the sugar on the fruit till 
the whole of the yellow rind is off; then add one 
gallon of rum; allow the sugar to dissolve in the 
spirit, mix, and add one pint of orange juice, one 
pint of lemon juice, and two quarts of water that has 
boiled and stood to cool. Brandy Shrub is made in 
a similar manner. 

Potato Balls make a pretty dish for supper or 
luncheon. Boil some potatoes in water, or steam 
them, as most convenient; when done, peel and 
mash; then mince some cold meat of any sort, adding 
butter, parsley, and shallot, all ohoppod fine; mix 
with the potatoes in equal quantities, form into mo¬ 
derate-sized balls, dip in some white of egg, flour, 
and fry to a good color; serve very hot. 

To Remove Greases from Velvet.— Pass the under 
side of the velvet over a warm smoothing iron. Let 
one porson hold the velvet tight, and another pass 
i the iron; then spread out the garment, and brus 
| gently, yet briskly, with a velvet brush. 

' To Glean Decanters.— Decanters encrusted with 
port wine will be readily freed from the stain, by 
washing them with the refuse of the tea-pot, leaves 
and all, while warm. Dip the decanter into a vessel 
containing hot water, to prevent the hot tea leaves 
from cracking the glass. The tannin of the tea acts 
chemically on the crust. 

A Ribbon Plum-Pudding.—Make a good suet paste, 
roll it out into an oblong shape, then cover it pretty 
thickly with currants, well washed and dried, and a 
little grated lemon peel; tie up in a cloth, put it m 
boiling water, and boil for an hour. Serve wi 
white wine sauce. ,, 

Water for Hyacinths.— Rain or river water should 
be used for hyacinths; this must be renewed asi 
gets muddy. Whon the roots begin to grow, 
water should be lowered, or the roots will rot. 
the water is changed, the bulb should not be taken 
out, but the water be carefully poured off. 

To Pickle Eggs. —Boil them hard in water, remove 

the shells, and then boil them for ten minutes m 
white wine vinegar and spice; put them in a jar ** 

! the vinegar and spice and some slices of boile ®® 

* F0 To Clean China and Glass.— The best material to 
clean china and glass is fullers' earth, beaten mto a 
fine powder, and carefully cleansed from all griL 

Deception Dishonest. —Our cotemporanes, nearly 
I every month, publish old English plates, which t ey 
[ attempt to palm off as original. This month we pu 
j liah an American engraving, and as it has appeare 
' before, though elsewhere, we state it frankly: but ® 
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plate, will be new to'most of our readers, and accepta- 
ble to alL It is no part of our plan, however, to deceive 
the public in this, or any other way. Our subscribers 
cannot say they have been deluded by false promises, 
made at random, and never intended to be fulfilled. 
On this point one of our cotemporaries, the Lansing, 
burg (N. Y.) Gazette, observes significantly: 

National stands among the foremost 
of the literary monthlies; and notwithstanding it 
deals somewhat less liberally in promi.es than many 
or its brother monthlies, its pages are invested with 
no less interest on this account." 

Axotheh Copy-Right Novei —In July we shall 
begin a new novel by the author of “Dora Atherton," 
"The Valley Farm," Ac. It wiU be completed in the 
December number, if not earlier. During the year, ! 
therefore, our subscribers will get two copy-righted 
novels, one by Mrs. Stephens, and one by this new 
wnter. What other magazine offers similar literary 
inducements? 


Scotts’ Weekly. W e recommend this mam¬ 
moth newspaper again as q most excellent family 
in/i. ai,d moreover > the cheapest, taken all in 
1, of the Philadelphia weeklies. Its proprietor and 
editor is about the most indefatigablo man we know. 
He offers unusual inducements to clubs. 




REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
life and Works of Robert Bums. In /our Yols. 
* Net0 Yorh: ffar P*r dr Brothers.—We have 
ot the remotest idea of gilding lilies, or getting up 
n extra supply 0 f perfume for the violet, by a com- 
mentary on Burns’ poems. When the genius of any 
b ® C °® es a P° rtion of our household words, it 
is in e l t0 i- b r eCOme “ ° bject 0f cr Ricism. But there 
80 ,,. e 6 ° f tblS gifted being 8ab J ecfc °f thought, 

Placed h f m ° Urnful and suggestive, which should be 
hand 6 rCad€r carefnll J ^d with a tender 

the kT 18 a Way ° f P ro8enti ug facts which put 
fell ” y0U DOfc ° nly as he Jived but as he 

«nbdued hi 1 ? “ maD ° f geniu8 > and that gouius 
eomnile th ?! n<mce ' 8honld over touoh the life or 
bat 1 n,? 6 T*"* 8 ° f a man like Bara8 > for nothing 
bu It t. 1- gem,M C4n ooniprehend a nature like 
tb >» Mmprehen.ion, thi, fine Intelleetnal 
».rk /, Ch 4tS Mr ' Cbamb '” -o well for the 
werd tL h “ p,rform< ” 1 - New facte bronght for- 
breathin. ftrraD ff ement > the generous spirit 

valae to thi. r °°* ll<lut lbo entire biography, gire a 

P^ tiX 61100 of the p0Mttnt wm 

“T ' 7 of eTwy of 

kZTf* kart - F ° r after “ ^re th. 

Jfy M "»™ “> appreciation. 

OyUvia /** £ am<l «- By the author of " The 

/oewlrel 1 1!/“ T ?' 
eagerl, tonlyj n popaIar »“thor, will always be 
b7 th ° “oredis. 
Family if * , . of readars - “The Head of the 

" 01i «’’«r«rh e o^iej“ “ 7 re3PeCl ' 10 aHh6r 


Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By A. 
Hoxtssaye. 2 vols. New York: J. Redfield. Philo da] 
W. B. Zeiber. These are just the volumes for a 
“ladye faire.” We have not the pleasure of a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with the publisher, but that be 
is a gentleman of rare taste is proved by the style in 
which they are issued. The type, the illustrations, 
the hot-pressed paper, and the graceful designs on 
the cover give decisive evidence of this. Nor is 
this elegance confined to the present volumes, for 
we have always noticed that whatever Redfield pub¬ 
lishes, is issued in handsome style: indeed it seems 
: as im Poseible for him to print a mean-looking book 
: M for certain others in his profession to print a 
handsome one. It is, however, also noticeable that 
Redfield publishes only the better class of books. 
Few works of the class, for instance, could have been 
found worthier of beautiful adornments than the one 
now under notice. It is a record, as the name im¬ 
ports, of the lives, writings, and sayings of the most 
distinguished men and women of the eighteenth 
century; at least of such as flourished in France. 
To the instructiveness of regular history, it adds the 
charm of biography. The persons noticed, more¬ 
over, are those about whom every reader is curious, 
yet whoso memoirs aro placed beyond the reach of 
ordinary readers. The volumes sparkle with wit and 
anecdote. We repeat, they are a troasuro that no 
intelligent lady should be without. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers; and other Poems. 
By W. E. Aytoun. 1 vol. New York: Redjicld. 
Philada: W. B. Zeiber. —Right glad are wo to wel¬ 
come this volume. With these glorious lays we have 
been partially familiar for years, having frequently 
read extracts from them in British periodicals; but 
it is only since Mr. Redfield has republished them, 
in this elegant volume, that we have become fully 
aware of their unrivalled merit No other poet in 
fact except perhaps Mocauley, has caught the spirit 
of the ancient ballad like Professor Aytoun. His 
verses have all the heroic elevation of “Chevy 
Chase.” This is especially true of “The Execution 
of Montrose," and “Edinburg after Flodden.” In 
these grand ballads we seem to be transported to 
the scenes they commemorate, beholding Grahame 
walk proudly up the Canongate to his death, and 
hearing Randolph Murray detail to the Provost the 
sad tale of King James* death. No lover of true 
j poetry should be without this volume. We look to 
• see it immediately on tbe table of every lady of taste, 
culture and sentiment 

Recollections of a Literary Life. By Miss Mitford, 

1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .— Charming, 
charming Miss Mitford. Her sketches, so true, so 
fresh, so full of home-life, wery among the first lite¬ 
rary blessings that we remember. After a sleep of 
years her pen is resumed again, and that in a manner 
which brings back the old charm, vivid as it was 
when she flung the rich strength of her prime into 
every page. Specimens from other writers, reminis¬ 
cences of contemporary authors, gentle intercourse, 
abound in the volume, but we love best that which 
relates to herself, the story of that Lost Staff, the 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL- 


Scattered Wheat-heade, and tho.e two orphan «hU- o 
dren gathering them np. Who .are thie aothor could « 
have made these things win tears from our eyes?- 
„ho but this woman of women oould hare written a e 
book so rambling, so full of breaks and snatches, and a 

yet so more than charming? God bless the woman. s 

Th, Book of Ballad,. Edited by Bo* Gaultier. « 
With Illustration,. 1 vol. A'cic York: , fe ■ 

Philo (la: W. B. Zeiber. The wit of thc.eparod.es 

almost surpasses belief. Who could have believed, 

for Instance, before reading the travesties in this 
volume, that “Lock.ley Hall,” “LQian," nod the 
other poems parodied have been made such food 
for mirth?'* Whoever is ennuied,whoever 18 ill, 
whoever is melancholy, let him or her purchase this 
book, and-our word for it!-an instant cure will 
be effected, unless laughing is powerless to produce 
it. We regret that our space will not allow us to 
make quotations. The present is a new edition, 
containing several ballads never before collected, and 
embellished with illustrations that rival the text in 
the power of moving mirth. The book is neatly ; 
printed, for Redfield always publishes neat books. 

Sulander and the JDragon. By Frederick William 
Shelton , M. A. 1 vol. New York: John S. Taylor . 
This is an allegorical romance with a high and worthy 
aim. A powerful imagination steadily bent to a single j 
point, could alone have created the scenes and cha¬ 
racters. In short, it is a prose poem full of romance 
and poetry, origlnal'beyond anything in conception, 
and altogether a work that must excite more than 
ordinary attention. Like all Taylor’s books it is 
beautifully printed and nAtly bound. 

Pictorial Field- Book of the Revolution. No. 20.— 
In this number Mr. Lossing is as felicitous as ever 
with both pen and pencil. We cannot praise this 
serial too highly. 

FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


We gave our readers, last month, in advance, all ■ 
the needful intelligence repeciing the fashions for j. 
early spring. Nothing, since then, has appeared j 
that is new, nor, indeed, was there call for it, after 
our full details. We have secured, however, the pat¬ 
terns of two exquisite April dresses, which we have 
hod engraved. 

Fro. i.— Walking Dress. —Both the dress and 
mantilla are of one material, which may be either 
chalais or silk. The skirt of the dross is quite plain. 
The mantilla is one of a new pattern. At the back j 
it dosoonds very little below the waist; and the ends j 
in front, which are shaped in the shawl form, fall j 
about half way down the skirt of the dress. It is j 
edged with a frill of the material of which the man- j 
tilla ia mode. The hood, which is rather large, is 
trimmed with a gouifred frill, and drawn in by a 
ribbon tied in a bow at tbe back. Bounet of fancy 
straw, trimmed with bouquets of wild roses mingled 
with straw flowers. The oape and strings ore of 
white sarBnet ribbon. 

Fig. h.—Carriage Dress. —Dress of gross d’Es- 
pagne, Khe color a light shade of green. The front 


of the dress is ornamented with bows of satin, of the 
same color as the silk, disposed in the tablier form. 

The corsage is open in front, showing a chemisette 
composed of horizontal rows of lace. The sleeves 
are loose at the ends, with under-sleeves trimmed 
with rows of lace. Bonnet of white drawn silk, with 
two marabout feathers, one drooping on each side. 

: Under trimming of small pink flowers. Scarf of red 
cashmere, with a deep border. Gloves of pale yellow 

Bloomer Costumes.— We have not reported any 
Bloomer Costumes since our January number, be¬ 
cause no new ones have appeared, while, on the con¬ 
trary, those worn last fall have gone entirely out of 
uae. Iu fact it may be said that this fashion has 
proved a complete failure. We have not seen a 
Bloomer dress in Philadelphia for several months, 
nor do we ever expect to meet one again. In isew 
York it is the same, and in Boston also, as far as we 
can learn. We predicted this termination to tbe 

proposed innovation; and predicted it, our old sub¬ 
scribers will remember, for two reasons. The first 
; was that those who had tried the dress did not think 
; it an improvement as regarded either convenience 
‘ or health; and the second was that the fashion could 
‘ not be made to “take,” unless ladies of considerable 
’ social influence patronized it, which they did uo 
9 seem disposed to do. Costumes far more odd have 
“ 1 frequently been worn, as we showed in our Janual * 

6 5 number; but in all these cases they were fi»t intro- 
'* duoed by some well known leader of fashion. Added 
D to this, the Bloomer dross was started on the assump* 

3 tion that the grace of a costume was of little, or no 
importance, and surely no faleor notion could M 
“ broached. To increase the beauty of the fem 
ir person, by a gracefully made attire, is not only not 
ia wrong, but absolutely commendable; and the woman 
who neglects it, pays the penalty of being c 0 
sloven, if not a fright. Tlfe beautiful m dress should, 
in fact, come next as a study, with woman, 
beautiful in mind and manner. Not that we wo 
ill recommend a fashion to be followed whic i* 
or ; jurious to health. Tight-lacing, for instance, 
ed j always been an abhorrence, and has een u 
ier ingly denounced in this Magazine. t no 
it- injures the health, but actually spoils tbe shape, 
ive that there is nothing whatever to recommen 

However we will not enlarge on this, subject.now, 
,nd though, at some early day, we probably e» a , 
ber content ourselves, at present, with saying that wn 
tin. are called the French fashions do not counte 
zok tight-lacing, and that it is altogether a ***** 
nds | idea to think so. Ladies, who wear them ® J 
fall i deed lace tightly, as ladies who wore the 
t is » might, but they do not enjoin it; on e 
an- they discountenance it. Nay, more, a rea 
, is ? corset is, as every sensible physician 
y a > best safeguard against tight-lacing, an ^ 

ncy j vehicle yet found to prevent those diseases 
;led I arise from wearing too many skirts. . a 

e of Ln May, we shall lay before our fft * re ^® 

full acoount of the later Spring, and ear y wU ^ 
’Es- fashions, accompanied by another of our magni 
ront: colored plates. 
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UP-TOWN AND DOWN-TOWN. 


BY MI8S ALICE GRAY. 


One of the most beautiful airs in the deservedly 
favorite opera of Luoreoia Borgia was just speed- 


-Wiv OVUiUfl- 

pherc of the Astor Place Opera House. The 
deep-eyed prima-donna, Parodi, was curtseying 
low to the showers of bouquets. The human 
extinguishers in the shape of would-be critics, 
were beginning, to murmur out their guarded 
approval, when a young man, dressed in the 
height of the fashion, turned his lorgnette to the 
box occupied by two very elegant-looking girls. 

or the last half hour he had taken his cue from 
them, and listened to the music. Before he had 
been fashionably inattentive. The musical taste 
g. ^■ 0Vn8en d8 had been cultivated to 

e ighest extent, and existing in a sphere alto¬ 
gether above petty affectations, they had done 
justice by attention to the truthful and impas- 
ione rendering by Parodi of Donizette’s fine 
conception. The opera-glass of Mr. Curtis was 
eve ed long at their box, for there lay the ultima 
bule of his hopes and expectations. To gain 
privilege of familiar entree there, to hold 
e ermine-tipped cloak or vinaigrette of one of 
9 exclusive beauties-what would he nothave 
that* ^ m ° ntil8 he k ad been manoeuvring for 

I say, Tom,” he whispered to his friend, as 
nnpw 81ene< * k* 8 8°ld-mounted lorgnette to his 

T»wn.«dlr 0 ”* y ° U 8 ° ine ‘° t “ ke m ° ‘° 1118 

takl'I* 17 I . t ? M yon > “ y dear I couldn’t 

„/° U Wlthout asking them first.” 

haDg ity why don,t y° u a8k them?” 
you knl 80m ? day * 1 don ’t 8° there very often, 
time.” W> 1 couldn,t 8«t a chance the last 

? Untod Um3clf Against the stair- 
bow to th * ,°* >1>y ’ and ma de a most obsequious 
t ? T ° WD3<:nd8 “ ‘hey took their 
toied TK h ' Wa3 PeiiWIy but distantly re- 
Vol! XXI^!j 5 6edbcau jewned‘he diamond 

*1 


j 0n his little finger through his white glove, and 
reiterating his reminders to his friend Brace not 
to forget his promise the next time he called 
in Gramesey Place, made the best of his way 
home. 

The good-natured Tom Brace was the only 
one of Mr. Curtis’ acquaintance who visted the 
Townsends, and in him lay his only hope of ever 
seeing the inside of their father’s front-door. An 
invitation from the young ladies themselves was 
as far from his reach os he was from being worthy 
of it—and this he knew well. The Miss Jown- 
sends were always engaged when at Newport or 
Saratoga he asked them to dance—the ices he 
offered were often refused under the pretext that 
their brother had gone for some—the bouquets 
he now and then ventured to send were never 
worn. Their lady-like but decided manner of 
distancing Mr. Joseph Curtis, often provoked a 
smile on the lips of those who comprehended the 
by-play of society. 

The truth was, the fastidious and highly cul¬ 
tivated Kate and Adelaide Townsend moved id 
a circle where wealth alone was no passport of 
admittance. That with a handsome person was 
all Mr. Joe Curtis possessed. The long rows of 
ware-houses and heavy bank-account of Curtis 
& Co., made their name pass current in Wall 
street, but the frivolous, half educated son and 
heir of. old Mr. Curtis was beginning to learn 
that there was an atmosphere where the family 
name needed something more to support it. Un¬ 
accompanied by cultivation, refinement, or the 
consideration derived from family, it would have 
been very much out of place in the circle of the 
fastidious and intellectual Miss Townsends. The 
family pride of their father, too, would have 
frowned upon any attempt at an introduction. 

A professional man, with none of his relations 
connected with trade, he rather looked down 
upon the “merchant aristocracy.” 

To do Mr. Tom Brace justice, he had done his 
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best to get permission to bring his friend to call 
upon the Miss Townsends. They had always 
evaded the question, or given polite answers of 
which no advantage could be taken, but when 
Mr. Brace pressed the point they courteously but 

decidedly refused. 

“Are you acquainted with the Miss Town- 
Bends’” said Miss Julia Freeman to Mr. Curtis, 
the same night that heard Adelaide Townsend s 
slightly disdainful refusal to admit him as a 

Visitor. , . - 

“Oh, very well, indeed,” was the reply, Mr. 
Brace, my most particular friend, is very intimate 

there.” _ . . .. 

“What’s this, Tom?” said Mr. Curtis, taking 
np a gilt-edged note as he threw himself into an 
arm-chair in the rooms of his friend at the Bond 

Street House. . 

“ An invitation to & party at the Miss Town¬ 
sends.” 

“Well, now, look here, Tom, I call it rather 
nnfair of you. If you had introduced me there 
as I wanted you to, I should have had an invita¬ 
tion to this party.” 

Thus apostrophized, not even Tom’s good nature 
could keep him from repeating to the conceited 
fellow Adelaide Townsend’s refusal to admit his 
calls. 

“j>id she—did she say that?” exclaimed he, 
and sank into a moody silence, dividing hiB angry 
regards between his patent-leathers and the un¬ 
lucky note. At last, however, he returned to 
conversation pitch, and accepting the offer of a 
cigar, settled himself in the artistic and elegant. 
poBture so dear to the lords of creation. With 
feet elevated far above his head, he watched the 
curling smoke-wreaths. 

“See here, Tom,” he began, without taking 
his cigar from his mouth, “couldn’t you get me 
an invite after all? Not that I care for these 
Townsends. Indeed, after their impertinence— 
but that’s neither here nor there. There’s some 
people that’ll be there that I want to meet. 
Couldn’t you manage the thing some way, my 
dear fellow—you might ask them if you could 
bring a friend with you.” 

“They would certainly ask who my friend was 
—and even if they didn’t, if I brought you after 
their refusing to let you call, in what kind of a 
position should I stand with them, my boy ?” 

“Well, but—confound the thing—I must go. 

I never wanted anything so much in my life.” 

“I see no way, unless you’ll agree to be one 
of the violin players, or hand around ices.” 

Muttering something between his teeth, poor 
Joe Curtis sprang up, and proceeded to call upon 
two or three young ladies whom he thought likely 
were invited to the Townsends; and after hinting 
and insinuating in vain, offered his services 


escort in so many words. He had the satisfac¬ 
tion to hear them politely declined m all three 

Wall street! busy, scheming Wall street, 
brokers were hurrying by with compressed lips 
—bank clerks with thoughtful eyes, for “money 
was tight.” In a private room in a large build¬ 
ing near the Merchant’s Exchange, sat the senior 
partner of the firm of Curtis & Co. He had thin 
lips, and a slight stoop of the head owing to long 
habit of sitting at the desk. Leaning half out of 
his chair, with his body bent toward him, was a 
man a little past fifty, with the beaded perspi¬ 
ration standing on his forehead, and his hand 
quivering with agitation. It was Mr. Townsend, 
the wealthy lawyer, for many months the daring 

BP «°Time, give me time,” he said, “it is all I ask. 

A week may enable me to relieve all—the want 
of it will plunge my family into beggary. 

“You should have thought of that before you 
ventured upon so heavy a speculation.” 

“ Oh, sir, do not taunt me with the past. It is 

not much I ask—one week.” 

“You do not know the serious damage the 
delay of even one week may be to me.” 

“It will not be ruin. It will not be taking the 
daily bread from your mouth, or from 
of those dearer to you than yourself. J V 
girls! how little they imagine anything of 

k The merchant rose from his chair impatiently. 

“Take care— take care what you say, • 

! Curtis. Much rests upon one word o 7 • 

For God’s sake do not urge me to despair, 
is a fearful energy in desperation.” 

Mr. Curtis glanced hastily at his companion, 
and then around the vacant room. 

“Bo toot alarm yourself, sir; I do no m 
threaten you, but God alone knows what a 
perate roan may be tempted to do.” 

•‘A week would do you no good, 98,a 
merchant, putting his thumbs in the ar ® 
of his rest. “At the end of that t.me yon would 
be no more able to meet my demands upon y • 

“Itwould give me the chanee-w.thout.ti 
shall certainly be beggared. Once more,^ ^ 
name of humanity, do not refuse m , 
unhappy man wiped his pallid hrow. hether 
til’ll—I’ll let you know to-morrow w 
I can make the necessary arrangements, * ^ 
mind you—I do not think I can. ® - ve 
plain spoken man, Mr. Townsend, an 
you a piece of my mind. If ' 0 < 

fortune I shouldn’t pity those mft idng 

yours so much after all. It might be 
of them. It’ll bring down some of 
notions, I’m thinking. I’ll let you know to-m 
row. Good morning.” 
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Mr. Townsend puzzled himself all the way up 
Broadway with thinking what Mr. Curtis could 
possibly mean by speaking of his daughters’ high 
notions. In the course of his cogitations there 
came to him an indefinite remembrance of having 
heard from his daughters that old Mr. Curtis had 
a son, and as he pursued the subject, he thought 
it was not likely that any son of Mr. Curtis would 
be willingly received into their society, and in¬ 
stantly decided that some repulse to this young 
hopeful was the origin of the old merchant’s re¬ 
marks, and in part, perhaps, of his obstinate re¬ 
fusals. That should stand in the way no longer 
—bis daughters should immediately send young 
Curtis an invitation to the party, which he re¬ 
membered with a sigh was coming off that night 
©Id Mr. Curtis* words had been founded upon 
no very definite information. He knew nothing 
of the Mi9S Townsends refusal to allow his son 
to visit at their house—the dandy would have 
cut off his finger sooner than told any one that— 
nor of his unsuccessful attempts to obtain an 
invitation to the “evening scrape,” as he called 
it; but the old gentleman had now and then at 
the door of Grace Church noticed Kate Town¬ 
send’s distant return to the exquisite wave of 
Leary’s best; and one morning he had carelessly 
asked his son, “what sort of girls are Mr. Town¬ 
send’s daughters?” 

“Not very agreeable sort of girls;” hastily 
putting another lump of sugar in his coffee. 
“Why not?” 

Joe Curtis was scrupulously particular in 
speaking everywhere in the highest terms of 
the Miss Townsends, lest the fable of the sour 
grapes might be applied to him; but with bis 
father he thought he might give vent to his 
roal sentiments, and “proud,” •“conceited,” 
“uppish,” were the lightest of the terms in 
ubich he now described the two elegant girls. 

“Goodness! what airs they give themselves!” 
he continued. “Fellows whose fathers could 
almost pay the national debt of England, who 
live on the fat of the land, and are making more 
money every day too, I’ve seen Kate Townsend 
make one of her graceful curtseys to without 
deigning them a word.” 

Mr. Townsend generally threw all his down¬ 
town cares out of the omnibus window as he 
passed Bleecker street, or at any rate put them 
down in the hall with his gold-headed cane, but 
the day of his interview with old Mr. Curtis, he 
carried them up stairs with him. 

“Adelaide, my dear,” were his first wdHs on 
entering the parlor, “there is such a person as a 
• Curtis, whom you have seen at Newport or 
conw place, is there not?—a young man.” 

‘Yes, sir, he was first introduced to us at 
t^atoga,” replied Adelaide. 


“I wish you to send an invitation to him 
directly to come here to-night.” 

“Mr. Curtis! why, papa, you know he has 
never visited here.” 

“No matter, it is my wish that he be invited.” 

“ He belongs to a different circle altogether. 
We have never even recognized him only dis¬ 
tantly,” said Kate. 

“Never mind all that now. Send him a note. 
He’ll excuse the late invitation.” 

“What can papa mean?” exclaimed Kate, as 
he closed the door, while Adelaide tossed her 
graceful head, and sat down to scented note- 
paper and silver wafers. 

A party—yes, a glittering revel, and light 
laughs and merry musio, and a thousand scat¬ 
tered luxuries in the house of the man trembling 
on the verge of ruin. Ay, there are many more 
incongruous secrets in the false world we live in. 
Well is it that the veil is not lifted! 

Brilliant were the rooms of Mr. Townsend that 
night—in fullest blooms the costly exotics that 
turned the air of the conservatory into floating 
balm. And how felt the master there as he 
thought that on the morrow’s sunset all might 
be doomed to the hammer of the auctioneer, and 
himself and his children outcasts and beggars? 
Just as the opening doors of the elegant supper- 
room disclosed the triumph of the confectioner’s 
art, and a lively march from the finest bnnd in 
New York swept through the resplendent rooms, 
old Mr. Curtis, extinguishing the gas-light in his 
bed-room, muttered to himself, “it’s all nonsense 
to let Townsend have the week he asks for. I 
wont wait any longer. To-morrow must bring 
the crisis.” 

“Where were you last night, Joseph?” he said 
to hi 9 son, the next morning. 

“At Mr. Townsend’s, in Gramesey Place—and 
let me tell you, father, it isn’t right to trust to 
first appearances. 'The Miss Townsends are the 
most lady like girls in New York. They are so 
graceful, so kind, and have such sweet, clear, low 
voices.” 

“So yon like them now?” 

“ Most certainly I do. There is a something 
about them, I can’t tell what, that makes them 
appear different from anybody else.” 

“Are they affected, supercilious?” asked the 
merchant, for he well knew that however much 
affectation a man may have himself, he can see 
and dislike it in a woman. 

“Not at all. They have none of those con¬ 
temptuous, disagreeable airs some girls have. 
They are not at all like the generality of young 
ladies.” 

The truth was, the Miss Townsends having 
once invited any one to their own house, were 
too high bred to give him any but a most cour- 
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teous welcome. The surprised young man who 
had presented himself and his cambric ruffles, 
half doubting what reception he might receive, 
was entirely fascinated by Adelaide Townsend s 
unerring elegance, and Kate’s polished wit. Attri¬ 
buting in his self-conceit, their graceful and cour¬ 
teous demeanor to some quality newly discovered 
in himself, he felt in a very different mood toward 
them. 

“I was too harsh last night,” thought old Mr. 
Curtis, as he proceeded down-town, “in resolving 
not to grant Townsend’s ontreaty. He shall have 
a week. Those girls of his are such wise girls, 
Joe says, (Joe was the merchant’s idol) it would 
be a pity to have them left without a penny. 
Hard fate that, to be penniless,” and he jingled 
the silver in his pockets. “He shall have the 
chance if it’s only because Joe thinks the girls 


OF BETHLEHEM. 

SO pleasant and pretty-behaved. True, their 
father might have given them a hint to be polite 
to Joe, but he says they were kind to every one, 
and unaffected. Townsend shall have the week. 

And so he told him that morning. 

The week sped on. The crisis passed, and 
success beyond his most sanguine expectation, 
descended upon Mr. Townsend. But how little 
did he think that he was indebted for his escape 
to the trifting ball room fop, whom his refined 
and lovely daughters had condescended to notice 
: And how little did that bewildered youth, while 
hugging himself in the thought that he had been 
an invited guest of the Miss Townsends, dream 
! that the explanation was to be found in the inky 
| ledger of his old father. So goes the complicated 
machine of society, wheel within wheel. So goes 
Up-Town and Down-Town. 


OUR BABY. 


by ERNESTINE FITZGERALD. 


Of a bright little fairy right gladly I’d sing; \ 

To our dear baby, Annio, gay tribute I’d bring: 
Would Bomo child-muse lend aid, I'd merrily tell j 
IIow a nativo magician has wound in her spell 
A grave circle of lovers, who bask in her smiles 
And lose their cold cares in her warm, sunny wiles, 
Her pretty coquetries, her fresh budding loves, 

All artless and pure as the young turtle-dove s. 

Of her soul’s opening charms how divinely I’d sing, 
Could fit plumelotbe caught upon some white angel’s 
wing! 

Her hair from the poet description hath won: 

’Tis “brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun;” 
Bright gleams on the lid of the font, whence out¬ 
pour 

Young.gnshos of rapture—rich promise of more. 
Her eye of the hyacinth’s boll hath the hue, 


In its purest, and softest, and holiest of blue. 

Its brilliance of something within hath the tone 
Which in star, gem, or flower, hath never yet s ion , 
A something that streams from the eloquent soul 
Which spurns the dull day that its light wo 
control; 

A ray from the spiritr-etheriftl-Bublime— 

Which mocks at all bondage, of earth, or o ime. 
No ballads shall sink to the. texture of skin— 

To the quick-moving currents that revel wit m 
Than mantle of whiteness, now rivalling snow, 

Now rosy with feeling’s evanishing glow. 

What then wants the picture? ah! one sober 
Cloud-shadows for each to keep ever in view; 
'Choice things am but lent-tadest hopes often 

I Strim'lightty to hold-thore bo less to bewail! 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


BY GRACE NORMAN. 


Let us follow the Saviour in sunshine and shade, 5 
In the hour of sorrow when nought earthly can aid; j 
Whep the cup of affliction is full to the brim, j 

May we drink, and remember ’twas tasted by Him. j 

Lot us follow the Saviour, when tempted and tried, 
And the world would allure us to cast Him aside; 
When the star of our hopes is shadow’d and dim, 
Then, oh! then may we cast all our burthen on Him. 


Let ns follow the Saviour, in prosperity’s hour, 
When fortune her favors doth lavishly shower, 

Oh! then when onr pathway is dazzling an ' 

Have we need of His presence to guide us ang 

Let us follow the Saviour till life’s at its close, 

And the dark stream of Jordan our feet overflo > 

: Till the links are all broke by mortality ***** 
i And the spirit escapes from ita thraldom to He 
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OUR MAY PARTY; 

OK, THE WEDDING IN THE GROVE 


3Y D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


A oalm, holy Sabbath morning dawned upon 
Flowervale. There was joy throughout Nature’s 
dominions; for smiling May had come again to 
elothe the meadows and Tallies in velvet, the 
trees of grove and forest in their livery of green, 
and the heavens in their vesture of azure and 
gold. Beautiful May! the tiny rose-buds were 
already bursting from the climbing stems, the 
honeysuckle began to look fresh and bright 
about the low porticoes of many a white cottage, 
and the earliest birds were making the cool air 
tremble with their glad, merry notes. Yes—it 
*as a Sabbath morning; and you would have 
known it by the deep hush that lay upon the 
heart of Flowervale. Not a sound had broken 
the silence, except the soDg of the fluttering 
birds that ushered in the pleasant light of day; 
no foot-fall fell upon the moss-carpeted ground; 
but at last through the deep, pleasant valley 
Tang out the rich, musical tones of the church 
bell—peal after peal—slow, solemn, but melo¬ 
dious and cheering. And now from every shaded 
nook they poured—old men, women and children 
—youths and maidens—all, or nearly all, with a 
calm, reverential air, and a face that beamed with 
benevolence and kindly feeling. And yet you 
might have detected upon almost every counte¬ 
nance, a mingling of curiosity and pleasing won- 
«r, a look of anxious hope and impatience; and 
cy wound up the hill-side, beneath the clns- 
enng maples with steps more rapid and hurried 
an the usual measured tread with which they 
entered that holy edifice. 

k ri 8bt spring morning the pulpit in 
w * c ^ urc ^ waa *° be occupied by a new and 
youthful preacher, who was a candidate for the 
> ™«tenal office; for dear, good Eider Bernard 

and and “ l ^ rm * n bis Master’s service, 

the few thin locks that shaded his temples 
ere white as snow; and his voice, that had ever 
^ nms *° bis flock, was tremulous and 
ho/t 6 * ^ eaoon Smith and the people at laitee 
given Mr. Murry, a young divine who had 

tion to 7at R - Colle g°* aQ invita- 

undar ♦ 1 f h ° ° ld mini8ter, s pulpit; it being 
B “ 00 ?-L b j ^ concerned that if the new 
endw,Ti !! k j d i Fl0WeP ™ Ie ttnd ita '“habitants, 
littl e 8° od People of the beantifol 

ng i his home would henceforward be 


among them. We had nearly all assembled in 
the broad, spacious church; and through the 
closed shutters the soft light crept over the white 
walls, lingering amoDg the damask curtains that 
swept gracefully back from the pulpit windows, 
and lighting many an eye with a ray of hope and 
joy; when Father Bernard and the young preacher 
walked slowly up the aisle, and ascended the 
pulpit stairs. Every eye was turned upon that 
youthful form, and every face glowed with ad¬ 
miration as the manly head bent a moment in 
silent prayer; and when those large, soft, meek 
eyes wandered over the mute throng, not one 
among the multitude but loved the new minister 
even then. And he had a face that would win 
the affection of any passing stranger—a broad, 
white forehead, about which clustered carelessly 
a mass of raven curls, and a mouth of almost 
infantile sweetness—then his eyes, with their 
holy, earnest expression, beaming with a look of 
unutterable tenderness on all around—no one 
could withstand their power. The new minister 
looked ^ moment over the congregation, and 
then his gaze seemed fixed upon some object at 
the entrance, while a pleasant glow overspread 
his fine countenance; and we girls, who were 
watching his every motion from our station in 
the front singer’s seat, almost unconsciously 
leaned forward to see what could have called 
forth that beautiful expression. 

I did not wonder at his admiration when my 
eyes rested upon the interesting group that had 
just entered. Poor, dear old Mrs. Wayland, with 
her pale sweet face downcast, and her steps weak % 
and tottering, was leaning upon the arm of her 
beautiful child; and had just entered her own 
seat, which was nearly up the long, broad aisle, 
to the pulpit; and when Kate Wayland had seen 
her invalid mother seated, she turned her bright 
young face away, and retracing her steps noise¬ 
lessly, ascended to the gallery. She was a lovely 
creature, with the delicate flush of girlhood upon 
her oheek, and the unclouded light of innocence 
and joy upon her meek brow; and as she took 
her seat by the church organ, which had been 
the gift of her departed father to the people he 
loved, and bent her fair, young face over the keys, 
with that look of deep devotion and reverential 
love, we all thought she had never looked more 
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beautiful. The low, deep tones of the tolling bell | 
died tremblingly upon the air, and then notes of 
rioher, sweeter melody filled the old church, and 
every heart went out with the music-strains that 
seemed leaving the soul on its quivering wings 
to heaven. Then amid the deep hush that fol¬ 
lowed those melting strains, arose low, clear and 
tuneful, the young pastor’s voice in humble sup¬ 
plication. 

Those rich tones sent a thrill through every 
heart; and none in that broad old church on that 
pleasant, holy morning but felt Bubdued and tran- j 
quilized by the beautiful words and touching peti¬ 
tions that fell from those parted lips, as the small 
hands lay clasped upon the ancient Bible, and 
the calm, pure brow was uplifted in that mellow 
light to the Hearer of prayer. I said none —there 
was Phebe Smith, the deacon’s only daughter, 
who occupied a conspicuous station at the head 
of the front singer’s seat, and who turned with 
something, I thought, of scorn upon her curling 
lip, after regarding for a moment the sweet young 
face of Kate Wayland, as she sat there, her head 
slightly bent, and her little white fingers folded 
gently together in her lap, while her sweet violet 
eyes, humid with half starting tears, were fixed 
upon the glowing face of the eloquent petitioner, 
and a flush of enthusiastic admiration stole all 
over her lovely face. Phebe Smith’s lip did curl 
in scorn, I know , and a deeper tinge dyed her 
cheek, as she turned her deep, dark eyes again 
upon the preacher; and when we arose soon after 
to sing the beautiful hymn dear old Father Ber¬ 
nard had just read, I could not help perceiving 
that her voice was more harsh and sharp than 
ever. She was a proud, wayward girl—this 
Phebe—and though some thought her pretty, 
with her dark eyes and jetty braids, and the rich 
oamation on her lip and cheek. I always turned 
from her cold, haughty brow to the meek, pure 
loveliness of Kate Wayland, with much the same 
feelings with which I would relinquish a gaudy, 
full-blown scarlet rose for a snowy lily of the 
• valley. Oh, and did not everybody love dear 
Kate, for her gentleness, her sweet smiles and 
loving words, and for the devotion with which 
she ever hovered over her sick and widowed 
mother I Though the glittering wealth which 
had once strewn their pathway had all departed 
at her noble father’s death, and the lordly man¬ 
sion in which she had been nurtured like a gar¬ 
den flower, been exchanged for an humble, lowly 
cottage, yet the same smile and cheerful heart 
were here; and you could never turn from her 



presence without a murmured prayer for the 
beautiful child. 


Everybody was in raptures after listening to 
Mr. Murry’s sermon—he was so humble, yet so 
lofty and noble, bo winning in his low, sweet 


tones, and so wonderfully eloquent—all 
vale was in love with him. After aemdPwe 
young people, with the children, all met in the 
vestry of the church for religious instruction; and 
the new minister moved among us with his hand¬ 
some, pleasant face, and expounded the Scrip¬ 
tures in his clear, musical tones, and spoke a 
kind word to all, taking us by the hand with the 
warmth and affection of a brother, and when we 
parted on that pleasant hill-side at the old door, 

I am sure we were mutually satisfied with each 
other. Mr. Murry was installed our pastor, and 
took up his quarters at the residence of Deacon 
Smith, much to the satisfaction of Phebe, who 
was erer ready with her sweetest smiles; and 
many of the old people soon began to whisper 
slyly of a match, and a future wedding at the 
deacon’s: but we girls were obstinate, and would 
turn away with a knowing shake of the head. 
Mr. Murry—the noble, generous, eloquent Murry 
love Phebe Smith! never! Mr. Murry was very 
familiar and social, and was soon a frequent and 
welcome guest beneath every roof, far and near. 
The children would waddle after him as he slowly 
crossed the green, with outstretched arms, and 
were never happier than when grasping the pas¬ 
tor’s hand, and lisping their childish replies to 
his numerous and kind questions; and we girls 
never thought our party complete when equiped 
for a stroll over the forest and mountain side, or 
down by the winding stream after wild flowers, 
unless Mr. Murry led the way. He was a very 
pleasant companion; and would ever direct our 
somewhat giddy thoughts and hearts from the 
beautiful things about us to the great Source of 
all that is lovely; and his presence, instead of 
being a restraint upon the free out gushing of 
our young spirits, always tended to make us 
happier and more cheerful. Phebe Smith was 
always by Mr. Murry’s side; not from any par¬ 
ticular choice of his, as we could ever determine; 
but somehow she always found some singular 
flower about which to ask, or was very weary 
with walking so far, and was so thankful for r 
Murry’s offered arm. But it was not upon e 
flushed and upturned face of Phebe that t e 
young pastor’s eyes rested with that beautiful 
smile and expression peculiar to himself; it was 
’ not to her ever-ready questions and remarks 
that he replied in that low, almost tremulous 
murmur. There was one young face which ever 
turned blushingly from his soul-speaking eyes, 
and when that face was absent from our lit 
circle, there was always a shadow upon the brow 
of our leader. , 

We saw how it was, for we were not blind. 
And who could help noticing the rich, sunkg 
that gathered in those deep, expressive eyes* 
and the smile that hovered about the handsome 
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*ho could fail to perceive that the voice There was one thing which troubled us a little. 
with 8ubdued feeling, when Kate Kate Wayland—the dear child, was rarely now 
,W^land’a$e&utiful brow became flushed beneath one of our company; and rarely did we see that 
Ips gaze, and her fair hand quivered in his grasp beautiful smile on the lip of our pastor. We 
of welcome? She was young—hardly sixteen attributed Kate’s absence to the increasing in- 
summers old; but in judgment and intellectual disposition of her mother; and we thought also 
acquirements superior to any of us. She had that the paleness of her cheek, and the drooping 
grown up beneath the watchful eye of a doting of her sweet eyes was from watching by the sick 
father, and it had been his pride to mark her couch. Poor Kate! she was an attentive nurse; 
opening mind, and lead her gently up the hill and at last Mrs. Wayland was able to walk out 
of science; and when at the age of fourteen, the again, and Kate joined us once more in our ram- 
lovely girl found herself alone with her invalid bles. We were all surprised to see how thin her 
mother, with but a trifle spared them from the lovely face had grown, and how the flush had 
immense wealth that had ever been theirs. She entirely left her cheek; and when Mr. Murry 
proved that her father’s instructions and pre- took her white hand and looked down upon her 
cepts had not been lost upon her young mind, beautiful pale brow, there was a mournful look 
Her piano with a few less costly ^articles were about his dark eyes, and his lips trembled as he 
Baved from the wreck; and Kate soon com- opened them to breathe a word of welcome; but 
menced giving instfcuctions in music. A little he did not utter a sound; for just then Phebe 
band gathered about her daily in her humble Smith laid her hand upon his arm, and urged us 
home, and she was cheerful and happy in her forward toward the grove whither our steps were 
labors. I believe I have said that everybody bound. 

loved Kate Wayland. I meant everybody but We were to have a pic-nic in that noble grove 
Phebe Smith. I know not why it was—but the beyond the school house, and were going now to 
proud girl always seemed to spite the meek child, bind evergreen wreaths about the tall old maples, 
and .ever treated her with the utmost coldness j and gather the wild flowers that peeped from the 
and indifference. It might have been envy, and j shadows, to make garlands for our tables and 
we always called it that, for Judge Wayland was j brows. We scattered about the deep woods, and 
ar superior to Deacon Smith in point of wealth j each was busy in plucking the sweet violets and 
and influence; and Kate was his idol, and the blue-bells from their hiding-places, and weaving 
1 °* t ^ ie whole village. And then when the j the green myrtle and ivy with the delicate buds, 
ear girl was left fatherless and in poverty, she j Now and then a clear, ringing laugh from some 
conducted herself with so much propriety and bright lip would fill the air with melody, then a 
Wisdom, that we all loved her even better than j sweet hush would follow, broken perhaps by a 
efore; and poor Phebe Smith was envious, I j low murmur. Minda and I had wandered far 
now. Mr. Murry often called at the cottage of from the rest of the party into the deepest part 
1 rs ' ^ a yl ft nd, but no one wondered at that; for of the forest, and seating ourselves on a patch 
e lady was an invalid, and an intelligent and of tempting velvet, were disengaging the clinging 
agreeable companiop; and then he called every little flowers from their bed of moss in silence, 
where with the same freedom and familiarity; when a slight foot-fall made us look up; and 
and there were many among us girls with whom there, at a little distance through the deep shrub- 
© young pastor was much more social and in- bery, was sweet Kate Wayland bending over a 
tnnate, and Kate was but a child—oh, no I his bush of wild roses, her white dress caught up 
visits there meant nothing. * from the rude thorns that surrounded her in one 

The pleasant months^glidcd by, and Flowervale hand, and the other reaching down amid the 
Was nestled amid the thick foliage in all the quiet thick leaves for the blushing buds. Her hair 
eauty of mid-summer, with its abundance of was unbound, and hung in wavy masses about 
owers, and verdure, and bloom. People did say, her neck, and as she raised her heavy lashes to 
they whispered it loudly , too, that Mr. Murry look at a yellow bird that sang a thrilling strain 
and Deacon Smith’s daughter were engaged —yes, just over her head, we saw that a tear trembled 
©be Smith, the proud and wilful, they Baid, upon the silken fringe. Dear Kate! how very 
Was the betrothed of the gentle and eloquent beautiful she looked then, with that doep, rich 
^mister. But % a few of us girls still stood out shadow on her pale young face, and those pink 
-manfully, we would not have it so—and we knew roses blooming all about her. Another moment, 
it could not be. True, they were often together; and through the deepening shades, another form 
at then Phebe was so determined in her way, approached. There was a bright glow upon Mr. 
Would always contrive to attract his notice; Murry’s face as he paused before the blushing, 
mi Mr. Murry lived witb Deacon Smith, and of half frightened girl, that beautiful smile came to 
course must be civil to the spoiled girl. his lip; and when Kate dropped the white skirt 
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from'her trembling hand, and dropped the noees « amid the happy group that with m, 
too amid the thick shrubbery, and started from ] emiies welcomed us beneath its low jo . 

i i -nv j _wAo _nifl whit 


her hiding-place, he bent to disengage the snowy 
muslin from the thorns that held it fast, and ; 
murmured in hia own mellow tones, “do not 
tremble so, Miss Wayland, I would not harm you 
for the world.” Tears rushed to the blue eyes 
of darling Kate, and she covered them with both 
her little hands, while her frail form trembled so 
fearfully that Mr. Murry passed his arm about 
her slender waist, and drew her tenderly from 
the thick hedge. What could Minda and I do? 
We looked vainly for a place to escape, but were 
hemmed in by close shrubbery, and could not < 
depart without attracting notice; so we nestled; 
close together, and plucked the bright flowers 
with a sort of nervous tremor of the fingers. I 
will not tell you what other lovely whispered 
words fell upon our unwilling ears; but when 
next we raised our eyes to Kate Wayland’s lovely 
face, it was no longer pale and sorrowful; but 
one of her' old smiles, faint and subdued it is 
true, but more beautiful than ever, dimpled her 
smyll mouth, and a glow like that of the restored 
roses that lay in her white fingers, mingled with 
the lily fairness of her cheek. One of her little 
hands lay in both those of the pastor, and his 
deep, earnest eyes, with an expression far more 
eloquent than we had ever seen, were fixed upon 
her half averted face. They turned slowly away, 
and Minda and I drawing a long breath of relief, 
took another direction to the far-off group who 
had nearly collected at the entrance of the grove. 

Minda could not help whispering as we saw 
Phebe Smith peering through the dark grove, 
with an impatient frown upon her haughty fore¬ 
head, “I knew it was not so—I knew he could 
never love that proud girl.” Oh, how that frown 
deepened and darkened, and the glow on her 
cheek changed to crimson, when a moment after 
Mr. Murry came slowly around the huge trunk 
of a maple, his hands full of rose-buds and 
violets, and his eyes all beaming with joy, and 
close by his side Kate Wayland, her face no 
longer pale and sorrowful, but flushed and ra¬ 
diant with the happiness that was making the 
heart in her bosom bound and thrill almost pain¬ 
fully. 



old Elder Bernard was there—his *bite] 
falling about his thin temples, and a look of 
quiet love in his grey eyes. And Mrs. Wayland 
looked almost beautiful with that expression of 1 
untold affection about her meek eyes, and her 
voice of tremulous tenderness. And Kate—dear 
little Katy, her hands trembled as she clasped 
ours, and a deep glow upon her cheeks made the 
pure whiteness of her brow more striking, and , 
within her sweet blue eyes the tear and smile 
were most beautifully blended. Murry too, the 
young min ister, stood by, his own peculiar ex¬ 
pression of holy happiness flooding his manly 
brow, and with a tone as rich and musical as a 
heart brimful of love and tenderness could make 
it A favored few among the girls besides Minda 
and I were present on that peasant and eventful 
evening; and when, after an hour’s interview, 
and a soft adieu to Kate and Mrs. Wayland, we 
went hurriedly back to our homes, each felt the 
importance of the secret entrusted to her care; 
and I am sure our dreams that night were all 
happy and blissful. 

We could not have wished for a fairer day.than 
that which dawned upon our waiting eyes. Not 
a cloud dotted the pure blue of heaven, not a 
Whisper rippled the mirror face of the azure 
lake. All was calm, bland and beautiful. The 
low trill of the birds quivered on the fragrant 
air, and the flowerets, profusely scattered in 
every nook and crevice throughout ilowervale, 
raised their meek eyes all wet with dew-drops 
to the bright King of day. All the long, cool 
morning we were busy in the maple grove, 
twining wreaths about the huge old trunks, an 
festooning the long garlands among the thick 
boughs. Groups of fair gjrls might have been 
seen bending the ear to listen to something 
spoken in low tones by one of their companions; 
and always was the information followed by 
beaming smiles, a soft, joyous laugh, and a 
clasping together of white hands, while, as they 
bent over the piles of buds and green leaves, out 
of which we were forming crowns and wreaths 
fit for the brow of a queen, a nervous tremor 


U t tuo wivn v* n'"'-1 - 

,lly. | made the frail things shake in the nimble fingers, 

There was a lurking smile in every eye of the $ and many a harmless bud was crushed unwjt- 
”— —*■■ —- J - 1 - J tingly in the joyous excitement. 


joyous party we wound our way homeward, j 
and every brow but that of Phebe Smith was £ 
clear as the rich sunlight that flooded the grove 
at our backs, and made the waters of the pure 
lake glow like pearls. 

That evening a little note oame to Minda and 
me, written in Kate Wayland’s own delicate cha¬ 
racters; and in answer to its summons, we joy¬ 
fully entered the mossy footpath that led across 
the green to the widow’s cottage, and were soon 


The afternoon was not less delightful than the 
morning; and though the sun’s bright beams ha 
drank every drop of pearl from*. gross-blade an 
open flower, a light, gentle wind, just a delicious 
breath, had sprung up; and as we wandere 
among the shady maples, with flushed cheeks 
and bounding hearts, it crept saucily beneath 
our curls, and borelthem gracefully upon its 
unseen wing. _ ? 
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would have thought, kind reader, that the 

of Flowervale had turned out to witness 
*t|S festivities of that day; and indeed I believe 
its inhabitants were nearly all present. Old men 
stood leaning upon their stout staffs for support, 
f. while the zephyr stirred the white looks on their 
wrinkled foreheads, and moved their hearts too 
with something of the joy of other days; little 
children frolicked among the shadows, and their 
long looks streamed out upon the air; and proud 
mothers, with smiling infants nestled to their 
bosoms, looked on to witness the sport. Mrs. 
Wayland, the invalid, whose foot had yet hardly 
pressed a spring dower since her long illness, 
was among us. We had drawn an easy-chair 
with so ft cushions close to the moss throne with 
its arch of fluttering wreaths, and then with her 
slight hands folded in her lap, and a look of 
almost tearful happiness, sat the mother of dar¬ 
ling Kate. And Elder Bernard, the loved and 
honored father of that assembled flock—he sat 
at Mrs. Wayland’s right hand, his benevolent face 
clad in smiles, and his fingers, trembling with 
age, grasping the tiny ones of childhood and in¬ 
fancy, which were ever ready for his coveted 
blessing. And we were all there—a company of 
glad and happy ones—nearly all as happy as the 
speaking eyes denoted. True, Phebe Smith’s 
dark orbs were glancing through the crowd, and 
the full red lip seemed crushing between the 
pressing teeth, while the hand she raised to 
brash the intruding braid from her burning 
cheek shook with suppressed emotion. Away 
through the assembled ones they stood, the ob¬ 
jects of her search; Murry with pale, intellectual 
face beaming in utterable tenderness; and Kate, 
the loved and lovely, as pale, though a rose tinge 
seemed slowly creeping to her cheek, and her 
humid eyes drooped beneath the heavy lashes, 
like violets in their deep shadows. 

Most beautiful and sweetly timid looked our 
May Queen, as she approached through the pari¬ 
ng crowd, leaning upon the arm of the proud 
and happy pastor;, and wherever she moved a 
blessing seemed to follow her. A white muslin 
dress, looped gracefully up at the sides with 
knots of half open rose-buds, and a bunch of 
violets and moss flowers falling from the fair 
shoulders, fell about her slight form in light 
folds; and as she slowly approached the vine- 
covered throne, a fairy girl oame out from the 


throng of admirers, and threw over her blushing 
brow and heavy braids a wreath of exquisite 
beauty. Then went up a clear and joyous “long 
live the Queen!” from the merry hearts that 
loved the gentle creature, and before the sur¬ 
prise of any could find vent in words, Elder Ber¬ 
nard arose, and raising his clasped hands and 
furrowed brow to heaven, invoked a blessing on 
the youthful pair about to be wedded. 

Every head was bowed in solemn reverence, 
and when, a moment after, the young pastor took 
the trembling hand of the blushing, happy girl, 
and vowed to be her protector through life, to 
“love and cherish” her till death, a suppressed 
murmur of satisfaction passed from lip to lip* 
and many a hand was half extended in blessing. 
The thin, pale hand of Mrs. Wayland crept to 
her eyes, and through the slender fyigers strug¬ 
gled tears of mingled joy and sorrow; for the 
past blended with present scenes, and she could 
not forget the dream of her own bright morning 
of life, nor the after shadows which had hung 
darkly on her path. But Kate, her darling child, 
was so happy, and the young husband looked so 
tenderly and proudly down upon the Flower he 
had taken to his heart, that the sunshine pre¬ 
dominated in the mother’s eyes, and falteringly 
she gave them her blessing. 

We were a joyous company after the ceremony 
was over; but one heart among us that did not 
beat in tumultuous joy. Phebe Smith had nearly 
fainted from excess of disappointment and envy; 
but when she perceived that every eye was fixed 
on the young bride, and that her pale face warn 
all unobserved, she turned her back upon the 
scene, and unheeded, passed down by the little 
lake, and through the deserted street to her 
home. Poor Phebe Smith! her envious, jealous 
heart would not let her be happy, and she could 
not bear to see others so. 

A few weeks after that wedding in the grove, 
Mr. Murry and his lovely bride, with the invalid 
mother, took up their abode in the mansion once 
owned by Judge Wayland, which had been pur¬ 
chased by the villagers for a parsonage; and the 
cheerful, ever joyous face of Kate Murry once 
more gladdened the home of her childhood. Bear, 
happy Kate! I love to think of thee, and of our 
days of pleasant intercourse; and to know that 
no cloud has yet darkened thy azure heaven* 
Long mayest thou live thus happily and blest. 


BE STRONG. 


Tiiough sorrows rustle round thy path. 
Though foes should do thee wrong, 
Bear up through all, and trust in God, 
And He will make thee strong. 


To waste thy nights in sighs and tears. 
And vain regrets were wrong; 

God chastens souls by sorrow’s rod, 
Oh! in His strength be strong. 
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The night wind stirred the thin muslin cur- < ‘ 

tains, and its cool breath was borne in through . sec 
the open window, as Lizzie Linden roBe from the j 
couch where, a full hour before, she had thrown sh 
herself in all the forgetfulness of anxious thought, yo 
She started as the clock on the mantel chimed 
the hour of nine. 

“How late,” she muttered, as she gathered id 
her long hair in one heavy coil at the back of i ag 
her head, apd drew the folds of a dark cloak wl 
round her form, for though mid-summer, the air ai 
was chill. ^ 

She passed out of her chamber and glided ft 
softly down the oaken staircase into the dark* w 
ened hall. Quietly she drew aside the fastenings w 
of the heavy door, and hastened down the stone- n 
steps into the large, old-fashioned garden, from ti 
whose depths was borne the scent of fragrant 
flowers. She glanced quickly up at the vine- r 
wreathed casements, but the lights were all ex- i 
tinguished, and she hurried on through the f 
shadowy paths until she reaohed a small sum- 1 
mer-house standing in a secluded spot, the lattice c 
of which seemed bending beneath its weight of i 
green leaves and pearly blossoms. 1 

But Lizzie Linden heeded not the beauty of 
the scene around her, and shuddered nervously 
as the grass rustled beneath her tread, or the 
wind sighed among the branches of the tall trees. 

A stately form met her as she paused at the 
entrance, a manly arm encircled her slender 
waist, and drew her toward a seat. But she 
removed the arm thrown so caressingly round 
her, and her lips quivered slightly as she bent 
her gaze full on the face of her companion. 

“You sent for me, Lizzie,” he said, as his eyes 
Bank beneath her earnest look, “but I began to 
think you were not coming, it grew so late.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I sent for you, but I see 
now that it was needless,” she turned away from 
him as she spoke, to hide the convulsive working 
of her pallid features. I 

“What do you mean, Lizzie,” returned he, but 
his tones were faltering and low. 

“ I mean. Tell me, St. Orne, is it true that 
you leave here to-morrow?” 

“For a time, Lizzie,” was the answer; “but I 
shall return.” 

The girl rose from her seat; her face was white 
as the cere-cloth of the dead, and her voice was 
huskjaand broken. 


“Frederic St. Orne, you will never return! I ^ 
see it all now t You are going, and forever.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I am not,” replied he. “Why 
should you think so? I shall come back to claim 
you, my beautiful, my own one.” . 

“ Stop, St. Orne, stop! Do not seek to deceive 
me longer—why should you? Such words are 
idle now,” and she pressed her hands tightly 
against her lips to force back the cry of agony 
which rose from her heart. “You are going 
away,” and her tones that a moment before had 
been almost fierce, grew lower and more mourn¬ 
ful, “to seek pleasure and happiness elsewhere, 
while I am to be left to struggle on beneath the 
weight of'shame and disgrace, which is to make 
my very name a by-word for the tile, and me a 
j thing to be shuddered at by the good. 

“ Lizzie Linden, hearken to me,” and St. Orne 
rose from the rustic bench, and paced to an o 
upon the greensward, while every smothered oo - 
, fall smote like a knell upon the ear of that young 
. being before him. “I am going away, but not 
5 of my own free will! Urgent business compel 
f me to leave here for a time, but your memory 

will always be uppermost in my heart.” 

f “ Heart!” Lizzie Linden sprang up and stoou 
r beside him. “And this is to repay me for all 

e that I must endure: you will remember me! y» 

u as a man looks carelessly upon a simple flowe 
e his foot has crushed, or on a bauble which pleasea 
ir for a season, but now is thrown aside as wor 
,e less.” m 

dl “You wrong me, Lizzie--’ 

it « Do not speak, St Orne, it cannot change 
thing now. I care not so muoh for myself 
ss my poor father. Ohl St Orne, St. Orne, too 
to you that all the sin and 8uffe ring you have ca 
will not recoil on your own head? w 
ee here like a serpent into an Eden, and J J 
ml gentle words and protestations of ove 
ag[ affections, and made me that which am * . j 
are going away now, but the curse o an 
ut parent will pursue you, and his prayer w 

iatl h6 No dl one oould hare been «p utterly '■“denei 
as to have listened to those words unm0Y ® *, ^ 
11 that proud, dangerous-looking man 

he looked upon her. He sat down, and M 
ite his bowed head on his hand, seeme 
ras | thought, though hifl frame shook with e 
> while she spoke* 
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**You have deemed it but a trifling thing to 
comeliither and sully my mind in its most inno¬ 
cent dreams, to tear from my soul all those holy 
and gentle feelings which belong to woman’s 
nature, to thrust me away from my kind, and 
put a bar between me and the pure of my sex, 
hut I warn you St. Orne, that the day will oome 
when you must atone for my sin, when you must 
answer before the face of high heaven the accu¬ 
sation of a bereaved father.” 


“Your father may be spared much sorrow if 
you will go where he cannot even hear your name 
spoken,” returned he, at last, though his eyes 
were fixed upon the ground, and his voice shook 
in spite of his efforts to appear calm. “ I will 
protect you, and give you a home, more beau¬ 
tiful, Lizzie, than aught you have ever dreamed 
of. Your every wish shall be gratified, your 
slightest desire or caprice granted, and-” 

“But, Frederic St. Orne, will you make me 
your wife?” He shrank like a guilty wretch as 
he was, from beneath the agonizing look bent 
upon him, but spoke not. “No, you would not! 
Never will I live on the bounty of my betrayer; 

I could bear shame—want—the keenest Buffering 
“-death itself—anything but that! Go, Frederic 
St. Orne, it needed but this to set the seal upon 
your wickedness 1” 

“Think well upon what I have said, Lizzie! 
Keflect upon all that is before you if you remain 
here-—” 


“I do not need to think! Thought within thi 
last few hours has almost made me mad! Insul 
me longer by your presence; go!” 

St. Orne drew his hat far down over his eyes 
aud passed out of the little summer-house. Witl 
a single bound he cleared the rustic paling of thi 
garden, and was gone. 

Lizzie Linden gazed after him until his forn 
^aa lost to view in the surrounding gloom, thei 
er ands fell slowly to her side, she totterec 
oward a seat, but fell prostrate upon the grass, 
ough she did not swoon, for there was a keen 
pang of agony at her heart which still preserved 
consciousness. 

She would have wept, but her eyes seemed 
urningj and there came no blessed drops to cool 
eir throbbing lids. Hours passed by! The pale 
i. . ^ reW and grey of morning’s 

g tinged the heavens, and Lizzie sprang up, 
ered. her mantilla round her, and passed up 
o winding paths that led to the cottage. But 
®r step was feeble and slow, her long hair had 
come loosened, and fell in dark masses over 
jer neck and shoulders; while her thin garments, 
and floiled with the night dew, clung closely 
m ^ 8, Wearily and painfully she ascended 
trifl with that vivid remembrance of 

88 whidl 8tr °ng anguish is wont to cause, she 


j stooped to pick up a snowy ribbon which had 
fallen from her dress as she went out. Silently 
| she opened the door, then pushed the rusty bolts 
into their places, and stole up the stairs. 

She seated herself by the open window, heed¬ 
less of the chill air of the morning, for her brow 
was hot with fever, and the light breeze revived 
her. Gradually she sank into unconciousness; 
it was not slumber, for the memory of her agony 
was not obliterated; it seemed rather that pas¬ 
sive state of body and mind which so often fol¬ 
lows a fearful sorrow. 

Three long hours after a tap upon her chamber 
door aroused her, and she rose to change her 
attire before meeting her old father, who was 
accustomed to mark every expression of his be¬ 
loved’s face, and grieve at its slightest shadow of 
sadness. How then was she to conceal from his 
watchful eyes the fearful misery that preyed 
upon her? 

She started back as her eye fell on her own 
image reflected in the little mirror, for its almost 
deathly whiteness was fearful to behold! A great 
shock seemed to have thrust her forward to ma¬ 
turity, for she actually appeared to have lived 
years during the past night in which she had 
endured enough of suffering for a life-time. 

Days and weeks passed on, but each one bowed 
the crushed spirit of that poor girl nearer earth. 
It was evident to all who looked upon her that a 
great and fearful sorrow had blighted her heart 
in its spring time. The sight of her anguish was 
worse than death to that grey-haired old man 
who had so idolized her—for Lizzie was his all! 
The other fair buds that had sprung up around 
his hearth had early faded, and been borne away 
to rest in the grassy church yard with the sharer 
of his joys and cares—his own wedded wife—and 
Lizzie was all that the ruthless hand of the spoiler 
had left him. 

She strove to appear as had been her wont* 
gay and light-hearted, but the sickness of the 
soul was revealed in the misty depths of her 
mournful eyes, and the smile with which she 
sought to wreathe her tremulous lip, was but a 
sad mockery of its former brightness. Of St. 
Orne Lizzie heard nothing; she learned that he 
had left the village, but that was all* 

When the last days of summer were gone, and 
the first frosts of autumn had commenced tinging 
the leaves with their thousand hues, men began 
to whisper strange tales of the pale and shrinking 
girl, who was now so seldom seen in the haunts 
she had loved in her guileless days to frequent. 
Those whispers came like barbed arrows imbued 
with poison to the stricken ones within the old 
deacon’s dwelling. And the pale girl grew still 
paler; the stately form of the aged man bent 
beneath his load of care, and sorrow imprinted 
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deeper lines upon his brow than time had been 
able to do. 

But a darker grief was in store for the suf¬ 
fering pilgrim! One morning he rose, and his 
Lizzie, his darling, still the idol of his soul, was 
gone, none knew whither. It was only the eve 
before that she had glided like a sad ghost toward 
him, as he sat alone after the nightly reading of 
the Holy Word, and kneeling at his feet, sought 
forgiveness, and craved his blessing. 

Perhaps he did shudder as his hand rested on 
those soft treBses, but there was no loathing in j 
his bosom. Oh, no! the world might turn scorn- 
folly away from the erring one—those that she 
had loved in the days of her innocence, might j 
neglect her now—heartless men might sneer when j 
her name was spoken—maidens trusting in the j 
strength of their own untried hearts might spurn j 
her—but there was still a resting-place for the 
wounded dove in the breast of her doting parent. \ 

But she was gone ! Perchance she deemed it j 
best to flee far away ere the storm-cloud burst 
in its fullest might over her childhood’s home— 
to go where, unknown, she could pay the penalty > 
for her sin. Mayhap she could no longer endure ! 
the proud, heart-broken expression of that face 
once so fair to look upon, but now so wrinkled 
and sorrowful; or it might be the thought that 
to lose her entirely—though that was terrible— 
would be better for her old father, than to see her 
fading away before his eyes, and he no power to 
assuage her grief, or to breathe new life into her 
drooping spirit, by shielding her—poor stained, 
yet beautiful and pure blossom that she was— 
from shame and dishonor. 

She was gone! Months glided by, and the 
name of Lizzie Linden was almost an unuttered 
Bound in the quiet hamlet where she had grown 
up “a thing of life and joy.” Feebler waxed the 
old deacon—paler grew his cheek—dimmer his 
eye—more heavily rang his tread through the 
church aisle—and it was apparent to all who 
looked upon him that he was soon to be freed 
from his earthly joumeyings—freed from aching 
and sorrow, from trouble and strife. 

Carriage after carriage set down its burthen 
before the entrance of a fashionable theatre in 
one of our northern cities. Graceful forms and v 
lovely faces pressed through the dense crowd to 
their seats, and the box-circle was thronged with 
the fairest and noblest in our land. Brilliant 
gas-lighte made a glowing radiance round, only 
less clear than the beams of day; glittering gems 
sparkled on snowy brows whose beauty rendered 
still more magical the scene; the hum of many 
voices rose on the air which was fragrant with 
glowing flowers and rare perfume; and a sea of 
faoes was visible from the parquette to the very 
dome. 


It was near the conclusion of the grand over 
tore, and that vast audience were impatiently 
awaiting the rising of the green curtAin, wher 
a small party of ladies and gentlemen enterec 
and seated themselves in one of the stage-boxes 
There was one face which could not fail t< 
attract attention, for its lineaments were aim os' 
perfect. There was a charm in the beaming 
smile that flitted over her full lip which wai 
irresistible; the crimson drapery cast a softened 
shadow over her delicate cheek, and lent a deepei 
hue to her beautiful eyes that were raised to th< 
countenance of the stern-browed man by her side, 
with an expression which was filled with the sun 
light of the heart. 

Shouts of impatience and applause broke from 
that mighty multitude, until they pealed and died 
upon the air like the roll of heavy thunder, whei 
the grand crash of instruments concluded th( 
melody, and the lights blazed up with renewei 
brilliancy. 

A new actress was to make her first appear¬ 
ance that night, and men were almost wild to set 
one whose fame had spread so wildly abroad, 
even during the few months of her preparatory 
studies, and of whose personal attractions reporl 
spoke in such glowing terms. 

The hum of conversation was unheard, flower? 
and fans ceased to wave on the breeze, and every 
eye was bent, with all the anxiety of suspense 
upon the stage, awaiting the withdrawal of thi 
curtain; then the stillness was broken by renewet 
shouts and movements. 

While these varied sounds were ringing througl 
that mighty apartment, their tones were born 
faintly in—like the surging of distant waters- 
to a small room in the most retired part of th 
building. It was lighted by a single lamp whos 
flickering rays dimply disclosed a woman’s fornr 
whose bowed head was leaning on a table, whi) 
her slight frame shook as the stamping of f« 
was borne more distinctly in. 

Her shining robe of snowy satin fell i 
folds round her exquisitely moulded bust, 
pearls that gleamed upon her arms were 
whiter than the wrists they encircled, ai 
jewels that sparkled amid the dark braids^ 
her hair—like stars in a midnight sky—seem 
hardly more bright than her large, mournful eyij 
It would have been a beautiful picture fdl 
skilful painter’s hand! That shadowy chamU 
and that beautiful woman crouohed, like a frim 
ened fawn, in its fartherest nook; her crimf 
shawl forming a strange contrast with her gfl 
med robes and her starry orbs, whose 
light told of the heart’s unrest 

When the faint tones of the prompter’s I 
echoed upon her ear, she knew that it summol 
her, and rising hastily from her seat, her Wl 
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bands fell to her aide, disclosing the finely out 
features of—Lizzie Linden 1 

She drew the scarlet drapery—which lent some¬ 
thing gorgeous to her appearanoe—more closely 
around her form, and with compressed lips, whose 
rery firmness revealed the struggle of the soul 
within, and with an unfaltering step she left the 
apartment and threaded her way through that 
strange world found —“behind the scenes.” Mur¬ 
murs of admiration broke from those grouped 
round as she walked proudly on, but she heeded 
them not, and seemed unconscious that a single 
eye was upon her. 

When the moment came for her to go upon the 
stage before the gaze of that vast crowd her pale 
Ups trembled, she pressed her hand to her heart 
as if to stay its throbbings, and it was not until 
the word was repeated that she found strength 
to obey its dictates. 

It was one of the most beautiful tragedies in 
the English tongue that had been selected for the 
night, abounding in rich and burning language 
and glowing imagery, that ever harrowed up the 
feelings of all beholders, and brought tears to the 
coldest eyes. 

The stamping of feet died away, and for a mo¬ 
ment the silence was unbroken, as that lovely 
girl moved with queen-like grace before the sight 
of all those thousands, but ere she could syllable a 
word that stillness—which had something almost 
fearful in it—was succeeded by long and continued 
acclamations. When there was quiet again, she 
stood for a moment motionless as a statue; her 
glorious eyes wandering over that assembly, and 
her lips quivering as she strove to speak. But 
her agitation passed quickly away, and her pas¬ 
sionate voice rang through the house sweet and 
yet powerful as the tones of some finely modu¬ 
lated harp. 

But there was one heart which gave a single 
bound and then stood still—one face whose fea¬ 
tures trembled to the workings of the spirit—as 
she stood there. 

St. Orne had gone to the theatre that night 
from an irresistible impulse to see the debutante, 
wul learn if it was in reality her whose young 

fe he had so darkened in its brightest season, 
upon whose name he had cast such fearful 
clouds of infamy. 

At the first lightning glance from her which 
revealed the scorn and loathing of her heart, he 
shrank back, and strove to look away, but there 
^os a strange and nameless fascination in her 
- rrible expression that chained him to the spot, 
he sat, almost breathlessly, watching her 
ough that scene to whose beauties her won¬ 
derful acting lent new charms. 

When the curtain fell at the close of the first 
®ct, and that majestic form had disappeared from 


view, he joined not in the plaudits of those 
around, and when that fair girl by his side 
turned toward him with beaming smile?, she 
started to mark the pallor of his dark oheek, 
and the strained expression of his dangerous 
eyes. 

W r hen the play was concluded, that mighty 
multitude would not be satisfied until they ob¬ 
tained another view of that one whose remark¬ 
able powers had so interested them. Faint and 
weary—now that the excitemeut connected with 
her task was over—she appeared, endeavoring 
to reply with smiles to the burst of praise that 
seemed to shake the building to its very founda¬ 
tions. 

The neighboring clock had tolled the hour of 
midnight, and their chime came faintly into a 
dimly lighted apartment on a retired and unfre¬ 
quented street. The room was plainly yet taste¬ 
fully furnished, and seemed to be the abode of 
refinement. 

At the farther end sat a female form holding 
in her arms a tiny infant, whose feeble wail rose 
on the air, mingled with her passionate caresses 
and terms of endearment. She seemed attired 
for a festival, but her pale cheek and contracted 
brow bore evidence of the sad thoughts that filled 
her mind. 

To look upon her now, as she leaned back in 
her seat feeble and dispirited, few would have 
supposed that this was tho brilliant woman who, 
an hour before, had riveted the attention of so 
many hundreds by her surpassing beauty and 
the deep pathos of her tones: yet that was Lizzie 
Linden. 

“Has he slept?” she inquired, in a tremulous 
voice of a woman who entered from an adjoining 
apartment, bearing some nourishing cordial for 
the child. 

“Some,” she replied. 

“But he seems very ill now.” 

The girl made no answer, but bent over the 
babe, and her hot tears fell on the upturned face 
of the little sufferer. 

It was almost morning ere the low moans of 
the infant ceased, and he sank into an uneasy 
slumber. The hireling had long been sleeping 
on a low couch near by, but the young mother 
stirred not from her post the live-long night. 
The child was not quiet save when pillowed on 
her knee, and for hours she sat motionless, 
almost hushing her breath lest she should dis¬ 
turb his sleep. When the light of day broke in 
through the closed curtains, the golden beams of 
the sun faintly tinging the cheek of the watcher, 
though it brought no relief to her anxious heart. 

The child awoke with the hot fever burning his 
little frame, and his lips dry and parched with 
heat. And when the medical attendant arrived 
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he gave her no hope, and a tear moistened his to 
eye as he marked the agony which she could not pi 
wholly conceal. el 

But the mother could linger hy the couch of 
her little one no longer! Twice had she been al 
summoned to rehearsal ere she placed the babe s^ 
in the arms of her companion, and prepared to ti 
go out. She left that chamber of death to re- a 
peat the sad spectres—to join in the mingled sor- vi 
row and glee—of a play! 

“How does he seem, nurse?” she asked, in a o 
voice almost choked with anguish, as she entered 
the room two long hours after—two long hours f: 
that had seemed almost an eternity to her. s 

“No better,ma’am,” and the faithful creature 
turned away her head to hide the tears that were 1 
coursing down her withered cheeks, for she had c 
learned to love her young mistress and her beau- ( 
tiful infant. ; * 

The day wore on, and every hour it grew 1 
worse, and oh! it was a sight to make the most 1 
careless weep or the most hardened shudder ;,! 
that parent watching her dying child, and at the 
same time committing to memory the pages of a y 
tragedy. Yet such is life! 

Man, man, what hast thou not to answer for! : 
Oh, world, guilty world, these are thy doings! 

When evening came again, Lizzie began to pre¬ 
pare to go to the theatre. It was horrible to 
behold the contrast between the rich robes she ' 
wore, and the fearful whiteness of her features, 
so corrugated with the impress of misery. 

But rouge would hide the pallor of her cheek, ; 
jewels would add brightness to their eyes, whose 
sadness was frightful to look upon, and the 
assembled crowds would not gaze beyond the 
glittering vortex. They would go to be amused! : 
What cared the wealthy, the proud, the gay, the : 
young, if woe—such as their frivolous natures 
might never know—were rending the very soul 
of her whose surprising talent they came to won¬ 
der at! They could weep at the imaginary sor¬ 
rows of the heroine so faithfully represented, but 
if told the real history of that half maddened 
girl, they would have been shocked to hear the ; 
tale of her wickedness, and beg to learn nothing : 
more of so terrible a creature. 

But he who had made her what she was, who 
one day would have her sins to answer for and 
atone, was courted by the pure and noble, the 
rich and great, and was soon to wed a lovely girl 
whose very soul was bound up in his slightest 
glance. Yet again I say—such is life! 

Why is it thus? Why should erring woman be 
driven from society, why should she be consi¬ 
dered as utterly lost and irreclaimable, while the 
man whose serpent fascination had charmed her 
into casting aside all that made her what she 
ought to be, is reoeived into the houses of the 


talented and fashionable, and his terrible crime 
passed lightly over, or regarded only as a venial 
error which must be forgotten? 

Thanks be to God there cometh an hour when 
all shall be judged by that judgment “which 
swerveth not a hair, and knows not a shadow of 
twining.” At that time shall restitution be made, 
and all will know which was the wronger and 
which the wronged. 

But why dwell upon Buch thoughts or linger 
over such a scene? 

Lizzie Linden hurried to her home that night 
from the vast audience, who seemed loath to lose 
sight of her, to see her child die. 

The wretched woman clasped the babe to her 
: bosom, praying for one more glance from those 
eyes whose light had been her life—begging for 
; one more smile from those delicately chiseled 
lips on which the red still lingered, as if in 
mockery—but all in vain! Another angel had 
been added to the myriad hosts of heaven, and 
the erring Lizzie was alone in the wide world. 

It was long ere she could believe that the boy 
was dead, and when the nurse strove to take him 
from her embrace, she clasped her arms still 
tighter round his cold form, and cast upon the 
affrighted woman a glance that drove her away, 
for she feared that her mistress had gone mad. 

With her own hands the mother prepared her 
i dead for the grave; with her own hands severed 
, a single curl that rested upon his marble fore- 
head; and when all was over, seated herself in 
, silence by his side. She heeded nought that her 
• attendant uttered; and when the sombre-clad 
$ ; man whom the woman had sujnmoned, came to 
i take the measurement of that little corse, he 
! shook his head as he looked upon her death-like 
a: face. But she spoke not, and looked not up; so 
5 he completed his task in silence, and in silence 
1 passed out of that darkened chamber. 

- The bereaved mother stirred not during the 

- long hours of the day, and uttered no word save 
t once, and that was to bid the nurse defer the 
d burial of the child until the morrow. 

e ' When night came, she rose from her seat, and 
g wrapping a dark mantle round her, prepared to 

go out, but her terror-stricken attendant stayed 
o her, for she deemed her wholly crazed. At flr6 
d she would hardly be detained, but at length she 
e suffered the woman to go instead of herself, 
rl Few were the directions she gave in a low* 
st hurried tone, for the hireling quickly understood 

what was required of her, as the past months a 
>e taught her something of that sad creature s w 
i- tory. 

le : When she had gone, the mother resumed e 
er lone watch by her dead babe. Once or twice s e 
le glanced impatiently around, but rose not un 
ae \ the sound of carriage-wheels pausing before ® 
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house, aroused her. She started up, and stood 
with her face turned toward the entrance as steps 
ascended the stairs. The door was flung open, 
and the old nurse entered, followed by two muffled 
forms. 


The lady threw off her cloak and hood, dis¬ 
posing the features of the young girl whom we 
last saw within the walls of the theatre, and as 
then, her companion was the betrayer of Lizzie 
Linden. 


He started back when he saw who it was that 
stood, like some creation of the sculptor’s hand, 
before him, and would have rushed from the 
apartment, but the attendant stayed his progress, 
while the female sank breathless and terrified 
into a chair, gazing in silence upon that strange 
and fearful scene. 

“You have come, St. Orne,” and Lizzie Linden 
fixed her eyes full upon the face of the wretched 
man, with an expression that went to the very 
depths of his hardened spirit. 

She stepped forward; seized his hand and that 
of the girl, and drew them toward the couch; 
threw down the folds of the winding sheet, and 
laid bare the features of the dead. 

“It is your child,” she said, in a low, clear 
tone, while the lady shrank back with a shriek 
that rang far through the still air. 

“Why look you thus?” she exclaimed. “What 
do you mean ? Speak, St. Orne, and tell me what 
means this?” But he shrank coweringly away, 
and answered not. 


Alice Maynard fell forward upon the floor with 
a shudder, and when they raised her, the white¬ 
ness of her cheek was like that of the corpse by 
or side. Moments passed before she recovered, 
and during that time the silence was unbroken. 

The countenance of that wretched man was 
convulsed by the scorpion-lashings of that ter- 
nble monitor who had wakened to life within his 
osom, and his frame trembled to its revilings, 
and shook beneath the fearful passions that were 
warring within his soul. 

The reproaches of conscience were attended 
y the demons of disappointed desire and baffled 
am ition, for all the hopes which he had so fondly 
nursed were now scattered like bubbles from his 
grasp. 


The victim of his wiles sat gazing like one ii 
a dream upon the face of that unfortunate beinj 
0 ay still and motionless near by; her raver 
air drawn tightly back from her brow, its verj 
ar ess rendering her pallor still more percep¬ 
ts woul<J hardly have been taken for e 

fnl 1D ^ ^ orm » kad it not been for those mourn* 
1T ^ ose depths there was an expression 
re ^*d aU those withering feelings and 
Kiting thoughts that belong to life alone, 
en that poor creature was restored to con- 
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sciousness, she clasped her hands over her cold 
forehead, and shrieked rather than spoke, in a 
tone that seemed to come from a heart breaking 
beneath its weight of agony. 

“Is this reality, or am I mad? Woman, who 
are you?” 

“Lizzie Linden, the actress; and yonder man 
was my betrayer! There lies the body of his 
child.” 

It was a fearful picture of human passion and 
human grief! That gloomy chamber—that guilty 
man shuddering in a distant corner—that couch 
of death—and those two heart-broken women— 
yet so unlike in their misery. 

44 This is. true; I feel it!” and Alice Maynard 
rose and approached St. Orne. “Go!” she said; 
and without a word he rushed from the apart¬ 
ment. 

Alice drew near the actress, who seemed un¬ 
conscious of her presence, and of all that was 
passing round her, twined her soft arms around 
the neck of the stricken woman, and over that 
oouch of death they bowed themselves together. 

And the babe was borne away to rest within 
the walls of a neighboring church-yard, and Alice 
Maynard returned to her stately home to hide 
from the world the sight of her woe; to fade away 
like a beautiful flower blighted by an untimely 
frost. 

This then is woman's lot— 

To love—to suffer—to be forgot! 

St. Orne had fled—none knew whither! Gone 
to fill his cup of crime and sin to overflowing, 
then to die—and after that? 

Saith not the Holy Writ—“ First death , and then 
the judgment /” 

The pale moonbeams were streaming in through 
the muslin curtains of a muffled window in Deacon 
Linden’s dwelling, and resting like the hand of 
some holy spirit upon the still form of the old 
man who lay there—sleeping perchance, for there 
was no movement. Ay, elecping; but who should 
wake the dead? 

It was early spring, and the room was per¬ 
fumed by the breath of the bud9 and the leaves 
of the vine that clambered so luxuriantly over 
the unclosed casement. 

All was still, for the watchers had fallen asleep 
in the adjoining apartment, as a light step sounded 
on the moss-grown stoop, and glided noiselessly 
in. 

Wearily and faintly that slender woman knelt 
beside the couch, and kissed the cold hand that 
lay outside the thin covering. As if a sudden 
thought struck her, she rose and gazed long upon 
those calm, still features. 

“ He had forgiven me! He had forgiven me!” 
A smile, heart-broken but very sweet, that had 
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something of the grave in its meaning, stole over 
her face, and a flood of tears, the first she had 
shed for months, burst from her eyes. 

Suddenly she fell forward, the red blood stained 
the snowy sheet, her head bowed itself npon the 
withered hand—and all was over! 

When day dawned, those who had watched 


without entered with gentle tread, but paused in 
awe upon the threshold, for the waning moon¬ 
light, mingled with the misty breath of morning, 
disclosed a solemn scene. They drew nigh, and 
with tearful eyes and mournful looks, stood round 
the still form of the once loved and innocent Lizzie 
Linden. 


THE TRIED TRUTH. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


I’ve proved the worth of earthly good, 
The pain of earthly guile; 

The generous glow of human love— 

The waning human smile. 

I’ve lived to learn how little worth 
Is thought of good within, 

Where seemed a garden, fair with leaves, 
Is but a waste of sin. 

Tainted with evil are men’s thoughts, 

Even when they seek Heaven’s throne— 

And by this token I have learned 
To love the Lord alone. 

Though vanity and sin may mar 
His gifts, that round mo Jail, 

He strengthens Ilis poor trembling reed 
And is my “All in all.” 

Though Wintry storms may bar my way 
In weak and faltering years, 

Ilis smilo can warm my shivering soul 
And chase desponding fears. 


The shaded valley, lone, and drear, 

I shall not fear to tread, 

While He is walking by my side 
And lifting up my head. 

lie gives me comfort when I faint— 
My spirit healthful cheer, 

That bids me share in guileless glee 
When little ones are near. 

My children’s children! may they see 
Like me, in whitening years, 

Ilow excellent is human ill 
Baptized in Jesus’ tears. 

Since He has wept I need not weep, 
Though pleasant paths grow dim, 
The rending hands of earthly wrong 
Are subjected to Him. 

He trains them, with a master’s skill. 
Our good to work from woe, 

And that His grace can triumph still 
Is all I care to know. 


POEM. 


BY CORRA GLENGYLE. 


As I sat at twilight, in my purple cushioned chair, 

Gazing with wild delight on the varied visions rare— 

Gleamy, dreamy visions painted on the sunset skies, 

Shadowing forth Elysians where no gladd’ning hope 
may rise; 

Wicrd and wondrous fancies of a world no one may 
know. 

Giving mystic glances of the one to which wo go: 

Strange and fearful musings aro these that como to 
me, 

Deep and dark perusings of a page that few may 
see! 

Painting in the castles evening clouds have reared 
on high— 

All the m? . th V a * 8aIs ’ 'P iriu *■>»» «n never die,) 

AU the m„u. dreamy m, heart faae ever knom., 


Throwing strangest gleamings from imagination’s 
throne. 

Placing wondrous people in the castles in the sky, 

In turret and steeple forms that are to dwell thereby. 

Some are like the angels with wings of snowy white: 

Singing the evangels sung by ones of light. 

Some are dark and dreary as the garments that they 
wear, 

Faces sad and weary, with long trailing golden hair. 

Some are grand yet fearful spectres from Life’s frozen 
zone; ■> 

Some downcast and tearful, weeping for the graves 
grass-grown, 

These are the wild visions I place in castles of the 
sky, 

Strange phantoms from Elysians of a wierd and 
wondrous dye. 
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A forest of white lilies seemed to have poured 
both whiteness and fragrance upon the moon¬ 
beams as they fell, softly, as the flower breathes, 
on the grim towers and fairy-like courts of the 
Alhamra. It was not very late, but all about the 
wins was still as midnight. The nightingales had 
nestled down to sleep among the roses, leaving 
the air which they had thrilled with music to the 
mysterious chime of hidden brooklets, the bell- 
ike tinkle of water-drops falling into unseen 
obtains, and the faint ripple of leaves and roses 
os they yielded their voluptuous breath to the : 
right winds. 

The sounds that came up from the distant city 
ut served to render this solitude more complete. 
The baying of dogs, the low tinkle of guitars, the 
rot, hive-like hum that rose up from the dim 
mass of buildings, seemed all of another world: 
a spirit looking down upon earth from beyond 
e stars, could not have felt more completely 
mo ated than a person wandering among these 
nuns, after nightfall, and when the nightingales 
were asleep. 

Whatever of human life had been hanging about 
e rums that day should have disappeared long 
g°» or travelling was noli so common as it is 
ow, and few persons chose to seek the Alhamra 
M rnght time. But ou this eight there was a 
a and then breaki °g the stillness—a 
Ya n 0f foota teps wandering about the ruins, 
and f €ar ^ em a ^ * n tcrvals with long pauses— 
a from various points, as if some one were 

palace^ ab ° Ut Within 1116 ver Y walls of t* 16 

first f 80Dn ^ ba< ^ continued some time. It issued 
Wa 9 a r ° m beau tiful double corridor which 
seen m 0 *! 6 grand en trance to those enchanting 
fascine*' at 6V€n * n ruins bavo moro tban the 
their aJT! of ronia nce. Time that has dimmed 
the im 8 * °! eline88 ’ ba * leaves free scope for 
tiees ^ nati '° n ’ whicb > starting from these ves- 
ri 0U8 eau ty» rebuilds, creates, becomes luxu¬ 
riant JH?* 84 100 haa its 8hare - The W® ak , 
weeds iu 8 8everi ty of those grim towers, the 
the ’ , b , r ° ken 8to °ework, the walls tracing 
ril irfvA 8 °^ 88 tbe WE, the ruined defences, 
Vol. brighten 4118 ex( l ui site grace 


of that little Paradise which takes one by sur¬ 
prise. 

Well, the footsteps, I have said, came from this 
corridor, onoe the thoroughfare of kings. Then 
they were heard from the gorgeous saloon on the 
right, composing a portion of those apartments in 
which the Moorish Sultanas spent their isolated 
lives. Then these footsteps moved toward the 
great tower of Comares, and two shadowy forms 
appeared moving slowly, almost languidly be¬ 
tween the slender columns and azulejo pillars of 
a gallery that leads that way. These persons— 
for two were walking close together, and with 
footsteps so light that those of the female seemed 
but the echo of the harder and firmer tread of 
the man—these persons were not wandering in 
that heavenly place, you may be certain, from a 
desire to examine the wonderful beauty that sur¬ 
rounded them—they had looked a thousand times 
on those wonderful remnants of art. Besides the 
j gallery was almost wrapped in shadow, and the 
> rich colors, the laoe-like stucco, the dim gilding, 
were all flowing together unveiling the darkness; 
but nothing more. They hurried on, for the dome 
of heavy wood that overhung them seemed gloomy 
and portentous as a thunder-cloud. The shadows 
within those noble carvings were black as ebony— 
the beautiful design, the long graceful stalactites, 
honeycombed and dashed with gold, all breaking 
out as from the midnight of ages, had a sombre 
effeot. It seemed—as I have said before—like a 
storm cloud condensed over them, full of gloom 
and prophetic wrath. My parents had come forth 
in search of joy, light, beauty—things that would 
harmonize with the ineffable happiness that over¬ 
flowed their own young hearts—and they hastened 
from beneath this frowning roof with its marvel 
of art, its grim antiquity, as we flee from the chill 
of a vault to the warm sunshine. 

Other persons might have lost themselves in 
this labyrinth of beauty, but my mother had trod 
those ruined halls before she could remember, 
and the darkness was nothing against her entire 
knowledge of the place. Now she stood in that 
myriad of beauty, the hall of the Embassadors, 
that grand Moorish state chamber which occu¬ 
pies the entire Comares Tower. They were no 
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longer in darkness, for through the deep embra- 
sures of its windows came the moonlight falling 
upon the pavement in long gleams of radiance, 
and flowing over the rich colors like the unfolding 
of a silver banner. 

The walls with their exquisite tracery heavy in 
themselves, but so refined by art that the golden 
fiUagree work of Genoa is scarcely more delicate, 
and snow itself less pure. The azulejos-by this 
I mean those exguisite little tiles, brilliant as the 
richest enamel, of various tints—blue, red, and 
yellow predominating—inlaid a gorgeous recess 
in the wall, and around that raised platform 
which had been the foundation of a lost throne, 
ali glowing out in gorgeous masses beneath the 
moonbeams, as if precious stones had been im¬ 
bedded in the snow work of those walls. All this 
-was so richly revealed, so mistily hidden, that 
with a full knowledge of all that the shadows kept 
from view the imagination would take flight, and 
you felt as if the gates of Paradise must have 
been flung open before even a glimpse of so much 
beauty could be given to mortal eyes. 

For a moment even these two lovers, in the 
first sublime egotism of passion that was a fate 
to them, stood hushed and dumb as they found 
themselves beneath the dome of that wonderful 
chamber. It was before the present ribs of wood 
and masses of intricate carving was introduced, 
with all its elaborated gloom, to brood over the 
most graceful specimen of art that human genius 
ever devised. The original dome, arched above 
them seventy feet in the air, pure, majestic, gor¬ 
geous as if the gold and crimson of a sunset sky 
were striving to break through masses of Bummer 
clouds centred there. Then they become accus¬ 
tomed to the light; things grew more distinct. 
The glorious moonlight of southern Europe is so 
luminous—the darkness that it casts so deep. It 
leaves no beauty unrevealed—it gathers all de 
formity under its shadows. 

Every beautiful line of the art that surrounded 
them was not only revealed, but idealized. The 
noble stuccf work within the dome, moulded into 
exquisite designs of two feet deep, pure as if cut 
from the snow-ridges of Alpujarras. The ground¬ 
work of gorgeous colors, red, blue, gold glowing 
out from those depths of woven whiteness. The . 
long, delicate stalactites dripping with moonlight, 
and peering downward from the compartments of 
each deep interstice, as if the snow-work, begin¬ 
ning to melt, had frozen again into great icicles. 
The pure whiteness all around, the colors burning 
underneath, or breaking out in rich masses like 
belts of jewels near the pavement—all this, as I 
have said, made even the lovers tread across the 
chamber cautiously and in silence. The stillness, 
the glow, the moonlight, made even the stealthy 
tread of their footsteps a sacriligious intrusion. 


They stole into one of the deep recesses of a 
window, where the moonlight fell upon them full 
and broad. The walls were so deep that it gave 
them a sort of seclusion: they began to breathe 
more freely, and the deep spell that had wrap¬ 
ped their hearts, for an instant, gave way to the 
rich flood of happiness that no power on earth 
could long hold in abeyance. 

They stood together in the recess, but with a 
touoh of art—for entire lore has al ways a shyness 
in it a sort of holy reserve, whloh is the modesty 
of passion—Aurora’s eyes were turned aside, not 
exactly to the floor, but she seemed ganng upon 
the beautiful plain of Grenada, whioh lay like a 
stretch of Paradise far below them. He was 
looking in her face, for there was something of 
wild beauty, of the shy grace whioh one sees in 
a half-tamed bird, which would have drawn the 
eyes of a less interested person upon the gipsey 
girl, as ehe stood therewith the radiant moon¬ 
light falling upon her like a veil. As ehe loo e 
forth a shade of sadness feU upon her face, sin¬ 
gular as it was beautiful, for in her wiU Ufe the 
passions seldom found repose enough for that 
gentle twilight of the soul, sadness. But it was 
both strange and lovely, that unwonted softness, ^ 
the first sweet hush of civilization upon her 
meteor like spirit. Still he could see her eyes 

gutter through those curUng lashes—thick, lo g, 

inky as night, but nothing could entirely s 
out the wonderful radiance of those eyes. 

1 What are you looking at so earn * Btl J 
bird?” said the young man, reaching f° rth 
hand as if to draw her closer to his side; but 
she hung back, and for the first time seemed to 
shrink from him. 

“Will you not speak? Are you afraid .0 , 

Aurora?” he added, with a taunt of feeling th 
changed her face in an instant. 

“Afraid! no, no-that is not the word-but 
that moment something came over me as 0 
upon our fires up the ravine yonder. It seem 
as if every cave were full of light this evernng, 
and our people—my people—were rejoicing 

Bomethmg^d, ^ ^ thon? _ why should to 

make you shrink away from me thus, q 
tioned the young man, smiling gently up 

“ .atmtybe over hi. return.” She spoke the 
word with a sort of gasp, and of her own'‘ 
orept close to his side, drawing a deep brea 
he folded her with his arm. ^ 

“iTt# return! Of whom do you speak, 

one?” . , ;i j 

*»Of—of Chaleco,” faltered the gipsey 
“And who is Chaleco?” 

“ Our chief—the Gipsey Count of our peop 
the husband that they have given to me! 
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“The husband that they have given to you!” 
cried the young Englishman, flinging aside bis 
arm and drawing back—“ the husband, Aurora!” 

Aurora started back even as he did, for she 
was not a woman to be spurned, child and gipsey 
though she was. She did not speak, but her eyes 
flashed, and her lips began to curl. She was a 
proud, wild thing that young Gitana—and the 
fire of her race began to kindle up beneath the 
love that had smothered it so long. 

“Aurora, why did you not tell me of this 
earlier? How could I think it—you, who in my 
own country would yet be so mere a child—how 
could I dream that you were already married?” 

“I did not say that,” cried the young girl, and 
her eyes became dazzling in the moonlight, so 
eager wa9 she to make herself understood. “ It 
is not—yet—he, Chaleco, my grandmother, all 
the tribe say that it must be—and I know that 
he is to hurry home the sweetmeats and presents 
from Seville.” 

“The sweetmeats—what have sweetmeats to 
do with us ?” 

‘^Nothing, I dare say, perhaps you do not use 
them; but with us there is no marriage without 
sweetmeats,) a ton or more. I heard Chaleco say 
once that he would dance knee deep in them when 

I become his—his-” She broke off, and her 

face become dusky with the hot blood that rushed 
over it, for the Englishman—spite of his anger 
and of his sharp interest in the subject—burst 
into a fit of merry laughter. 

“Why do you laugh?” she said, with trembling 
lips—“does it please you that they will marry 
me to Chaleco—that my life must end then?” 

“ What do you mean, Aurora? I never saw you 
weep, but your voice seems choked with tears— 
tell me what is this trouble that threatens us— 
what is it makes you weep, for I see now that 
your eyes are full, that your cheeks are wet— 
come close to me, darling, say what is it? Not 
my foolish laughter, I could not help it, child, 
the idea of dancing one’s self into married life 
through an ocean of sweetmeats was too ridicu¬ 
lous!” 

“It may be,” said Aurora, gently, for the tears 
she was shedding had quenched all her anger. 
“It does not seem so to us, but when a poor 
child who cannot help fearing death a little, 
when she knows that the grave lies beyond all 
this, it may well trouble her.” 

“The grave, Aurora!—what has driven you 
mad? The grave for you, my pretty wild bird— 
cay, nay, leave this sort of nervousness to our 
floe ladies at home. Here it is pure nonsense.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed my mother, and her eyes 

ashed like lightning as she turned them around 

e tast chamber. “That was a sound; surely 
1 heard some one move.” 


“I hear nothing,” said the young man, listening 
and speaking low. “ It was a bat probably flitting 
across the dome—these things are common, you 
know-” 

“Yes, yes! but yonder the shadows are mov¬ 
ing.” 

“I see nothing!” 

“But I did,” whispered the young girl, wildly. 
“I did!” 

“It might have been something sweeping be¬ 
tween the moonlight and the window,” suggested 
her companion, who, quite ignorant of any great 
danger in being watched, felt little anxiety about 
the matter. 

“This was no cypress bough, no bat trying its 
wings in the night: such movements are common 
here, but they do not chill one to the soul like 
this—see!” 

The gipsey placed her little hands in those of 
the young man, and though she clasped her fin¬ 
gers hard together, both her hands and arms 
trembled till they shook his. 

“What does all this mean, Aurora?” he ques¬ 
tioned, earnestly. “I thought nerves were only 
for fine ladies.” 

There was a slight sarcasm in his voice, but the 
girl did not seem to heed it. Her great wild eyes 
continued to roam over the embassador’s cham¬ 
ber, and she listened, not to him, but for some¬ 
thing that seemed lurking in a distant corner of 
the room. At length she drew a deep breath as 
if inexpressibly relieved, and lifted her eyes to 
his again. 

“It is gone,” she said, smiling uneasily—“it 
is gone!” 

“What is gone?” 

“I don’t know, but something has just left 
this room; I can breathe again.” 

“Did you see any one depart?” 

“No!” 

“DM you hear it?” 

“No!” 

“Then how could you be certain?” 

“I felt it” 

“How?” 

“ Did you never feel certain of a presence which 
you neither saw nor heard?” 

“I do not know; perhaps yes,” replied the 
young man, thoughtfully; “the atmosphere of a 
particular person sometimes does seem to enwrap 
us, but this is visionary speculation. I did not 
think these vagaries could haunt a wild, fresh, 
untaxed brain like yours. They have hitherto 
seemed to me purely the result of an over-re¬ 
fined intellect.” 

“It seemed to me as if my grandmother were 
close by,” said the gipsey. 

“Your grandmother! I thought she never left 
her cave—her home!” • 
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“I know that—she coaid not reach this place delicate Moorish shafts I have mentioned stood 
—you most be right. But why should the bare between them and the beautiful plain of Grenada, 
thought have made me tremble if she was not Lights still sparkled in all directions over the old 
here? I who never tremble—at least from dread.” city, as if heaven had sent down a portion of its 
“ And if not from dread, what is the power that stars to illuminate a spot that so nearly resem* 
can make you tremble?” inquired the youth, bled itself. The gentle undulations of the plain, 
bending his mischievous eyes smilingly upon her. broken into hills and ridges of the^richest green; 

She did not speak, but the little hands still the soft haze blending with the moonlight where 
clasped in his began to quiver like newly caught it lay upon the horizon; the mountains that 
ring-doves. Those wonderful eyes were lifted to overlooked all this, onithe left, cut up with ra- 
his, luminous still, for all the dews of her young vines full of black shadows, green as emerald at 
soul could not have quenched their brilliancy— the base, glittering with snow at the top. 
but so flooded with love-light, so eloquent of the Close by that belt of huge dark trees sweeping 
one great life passion, that the smile died on his around the old fortress, with glimpses of the 
lip. There was something almost startling in the Darrow breaking up through the dusky foliage- 
thought that his hand had stricken the crystal on the right that dim convent nestled among the 
rock from which such floods of brightness gushed hills, and nearer yet the vine-draped ascent of 
forth. He felt like one who had half in sport Sierre del Sol , with its mountain villa, its Darrow 
aroused some sleeping spirit, which must hence- waters, its orange terrace, and rose hedges, all 
forth be a destiny to him—an angel or a demon filling the sweet night with melody and frag- 
in his path forever. ranee! Do you wonder that they forgot them- 

“ You almost make me tremble,” he whispered, selves?—that they looked on a scene like this 
bending forward and kissing her upturned fore- filled only with a delicious sense of its beauty! 
head softly, and with a sort of awe. “Come, love, The air was so balmy with fragrance, yet cool 
come, let us walk, this still moonlight lies upon from the mountain snows, invigorating and still 
ns both like a winding sheet.” voluptuous. The entire stillness too, nothing was 

“Yes, yes, let us go,” cried the gipsey, eagerly, astir but the sweet, low sounds of nature, the 
and gliding down the spacious hall the two moved rustle of myrtle thiokets, the mournful shiver of 
on, seeking that exquisite colonnade from which a cypress tree as the wind sighed through it, the 
the Moors commanded a view of the whole valley movement of a bird in its nest, 
and plain in which Grenada stands. Now all was Is it strange, I say, that all this beauty beoame 
darkness, the slender marble shafts blended and food to the love that filled their young lives with 
bedded in with coarse mortar, were scarcely its first tumultuous emotions? That while they 
visible. The moonbeams broke against the rude forgot that love, and thought only of the scene 


walls, and fell powerless from the beautiful arches 
which they had once flooded with silvery light, 
but the lovers walked on through all this gloom 
reassured, and with their thoughts all centred in 
each other once more. Aurora forgot her fears, 
and he was not of an age or temperament to 
yield himself long to gloomy fancies. 

At length they entered a small chamber, still 
in good repair, and flooded with moonlight which 
swept through the delicate columns of a small 
balcony or temple that jutted from the outer wall. 
The pavement seemed flagged with solid silver, 
the moonbeams lay so hard and unbrokenly upon 
it, and received these exquisite shadows as virgin 
ivory takes the soft traces of an artist’s pencil. 
The glow of rich fresco paintings broke out from 
the walls, brilliant as when the colors were first 
laid on by order of that Vandal Charles. In the 
90 ft scenio obscurity the deformity or mutilations 
Of time were unseen. You missed the frost-like 
Moorish tracery from over that bed of colors, but 
Soarcely felt the loss amid the misty gorgeous¬ 
ness that replaced it. * * 8 

unln Yh!* MWd v, thr0U8h **** room an( i went out 
upon the marble colonnade. Nothing but the 


before them, it grew the stronger from neglect. 
When they did speak it was in low tones, and as 
if a loud word might disturb the entire happiness 
that reigned in each full heart. 

“Aurora, you have been here many times 
before, and at this hour perhaps—say, have your 
eyes ever fallen upon the scene when it was 
beautiful as now?” murmured the young man, 
dreamily. 

“I do not know; I have seen it a thousand 
times, but never, never felt that it was really 
beautiful. To-night it seeips as if I had just been 
aroused from sleep—that all my life had been 
one dull stupor. I shudder at the remembrance 
of what I was—I pant for new scenes of beauty 
—new emotions, these are so full of joy. Tell 
me, Busne, my own, own Busne, does happiness 
like this never kill? I grow faint with it as one 
does when the orange trees are thick overhead 
and too heavy with blossoms. My breath comes 
heavily as if laden with fragrance like that of a 
white lily—I long to creep away into the shadows 
yonder and cry myself to sleep.” 

“Why do you wish to weep,my bird? tears 
are for the unhappy.” 
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“ Yet you soo that I am weeping, my eyes are 
Winded, the lights down yonder seem floating in 
a mist I oannot see, and yet I know that you 
are smiling there in the moonlight: it is happi¬ 
ness, oh, such happiness that floods my eyes.” 

He was not smiling, or if he had been for one 
moment, the impulse died of itself the next. 
Educated as he had been, hemmed in by conven¬ 
tionalities, it was impossible not to be startled by 
the wildness, the depth of feeling revealed by this 
strange child. The very reckless innocence with 
which she exposed every sensation as it arose in 
her heart—the intensity of feeling thus betrayed 
made him thoughtful, nay, anxious. It was only 
for a brief time, however. Before Aurora could 
notice his abstraction it had disappeared. 

“Is it indeed love for me, Aurora, that makes 
you so happy?” he questioned, with fond egotism. 

“I do not know; to-night I scarcely know 
myself. Love! it is a soft, sweet word—but 
does not mean enough. Oh, if you could speak 
Romanny now, in our language are such words; 
oh, how insipid your word love is compared to 
them.” 


In a deep, passionate voice, the very tones of 
which seemed to thrill and burn into the heart, 
she uttered some woTds in pure Romanny, that 
language which has yet been traced to no given 
origin. Like onrselveB, it is an outcast, vagabond 
dialect, which baffles investigation. 

He understood nothing of what she said. But 
h«r eyes so dazzlingly brilliant; her lips kindled 
to a vivid red, as it were, by the burning words 
that passed through them; the exquisite modu¬ 
lations of each tone, all had a powerful effect 
*pon the young man-powerful, but not that 
which might have been expected, for it filled his 
mind with distrust. 


8he did not heed the change in his oountenanoe 
Juliette herself was never more thoroughly in 
•pired or more trusting. Crafty in all things else 
our women are single-hearted as children in theii 
ove. Truth itself is not more constant. Religloi 
oes not give you a trust more perfect—religiox 
love is a religion to them, they have no better 
poor, wandering tribes, bereft of all things, home! 
»ame, nationality, faith. But all people musl 
ave something that they deem holy, something 
upon which the soul can lean for strength anc 
eomfort. Happier nations put faith in a God, wc 
poor outcasts have only our household affections, 
- - keep them sacred as your altars. 

Though the gipsey adopts the faith of any nation 
wat gives him protection, becomes Catholio, Pro- 
s ant, Mahomedan, Idolater, as the case may 
,! 1 18a ^ a P p etence. In his soul he loathes the 
objec that he craftily seems to worship. 

ut the Englishman knew nothing of this. He 
uo idea of the rigid bonds with which antique 


custom hedges in the domestic affections in a 
gipsey household. These affections are the most 
sacred thing known to us: I have said that as a 
people we have no other religion. 

With all this ignorance of our customs, how 
could he comprehend a creature like that with 
her unreserve, her passion so vivid, that it strug¬ 
gled constantly for some new medium of expres¬ 
sion, and grew impatient of the stately Spanish, 
and the few English words that seemed to chill 
every impulse as she strove to frame it into utter¬ 
ance. He oould not believe that a woman trained 
to deception, wild, unchecked, nay, taught to be¬ 
lieve the right wrong, was in everything that re¬ 
lated to her own womanly tenderness true as 
gold—honest as infancy. 

He shrunk from this poor child then, when the 
words of her own language gushed up and swept 
the cold Spanish from her lips. It seemed to him 
that she must have uttered those words before, 
perhaps to some travelled dupe like himself, per¬ 
haps to Chaleco—Chaleco. He began to dwell 
upon that name with jealous eagerness, and 
coupled it with the words of Romanny that still 
trembled on Aurora’s lips. For the first time he 
began to doubt the poor gipsey girl; yet I who 
know the women of his own people to the soul, 
say to you most solemnly, that among the beBt 
of his fair compatriots he might have searched a 
life-time, and in vain, for a young heart so pure 
in every loving impulse, so thoroughly virtuous 
as that which beat that moment within the velvet 
bodice of the little Gitana. 

“Aurora, look in my face,” he said, seizing 
both her hands as she ceased speaking. 

She did look in his face with a glance that 
ought to have shamed him—a glance, smiling, 
fond, and yet so void of evil. He might have 
searched in those eyes till doomsday, and found 
nothing there but a beautiful reflection of him¬ 
self. 

“Aurora, you have repeated these heathenish 
words before!” He made the assertion somewhat 
faintly, for something in her look half smothered 
the suspicion as it arose to his lips. 

“Before! when?” she answered, in smiling 
surprise. 

“To Chaleoo, perhaps.” 

“To Chaleco—oh, never; I never spoke thus 
to Chaleco,” and the poor girl shuddered at the 
sound of that name, as an apostate would when 
reminded of his old faith. 

“But your love chief, this Chaleoo, he has 
uttered them to you.” 

“He—where—at what time?” 

“Here, perhaps, by moonlight, as you are now 
standing by me.” 

She looked at him with a troubled and ques¬ 
tioning eye. He was a mystery to her then, and 
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the child was striving to fathom the new feeling j 
that she saw in his countenance. 

“No! Chaleco never came here with me at 
night—never at all since we were little children! 
Have I not told you that he is my betrothed?” 

She spoke sadly, almost in tears. 

“Well, is not that a good reason why he of all 
others should overwhelm you with this sweet 
Romanny, here by moonlight, as you now stand 

with me?” . y 

“Oh, that could never happen,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly, “they would take the countship from 
him, they would drive us both ignominiously from 
the tribe; oh, you do not know our ways, our 
laws. Of all the men in our tribe, Chaleco would 
not dare to seek me here.” 

“Why?” 

“It is not permitted; we are betrothed, and so 
never must be alone, it would be infamy!” 

“ And to be here with me, is that nothing?” 
“There is no laws that keep us from seeking 
the Busne. It is our duty. From them we win 
most gold!” 

The young man recoiled. Gold, is it for that 
you come?” he said, bitterly. “No, no, I have 
offered tenfold what she has ever taken. It was 
not for that you come, Aurora, I had rather die 
than think it. Speak, child, tell me it was not 
for gold that you sought me!” 

“I dared not go home empty handed, for the 
grand-dame would have given me blows,” an- 
Bwered the poor girl, while tears began to run 
down her cheeks. “ I could not dance to others 
as in former times; yet I never touched a piece j 
of your coin without feeling all the strength leave 
me—without longing to hide myself from every 
one. Of late you have never offered money when 
I come.” 

“I know—I know,” said the young man, 
quickly, “it seemed like a desecration, I could 
not do it” 

“Oh, how happy I was to feel this. It made 
me so grateful, but I was afraid of her. Some¬ 
times I would be for hours getting home, hoping 
that she would be asleep 1” 

“ My poor child, and 1 never thought of this. 
Is the old Sibyl cruel to you then?” 

“ Every one seems cruel to me now—every one 
but you; and to-night, it seems sometimes as if 
you were joining them. What have I done that 
you Bhould make me weep like the rest?” 

“ Nothing, my poor Aurora, nothing. The fault 
is mine; I was annoyed by what you told me of 
this Chaleco, it made me unreasonable.” 

“Was that all?” cried the poor little gipsey, 
brightening up and pressing her lips softly down 
into the palm of his offered hand. 

He made no answer, but drew her gently to¬ 
ward him, and for a time they stood together in 


thoughtful silence. Their eyes were bent on the 
same object, one that they had usually avoided; 
for there was little promise of tranquillity in that 
direction. 

Amid the luxuriance of the scene before them, 
so full of all that might reasonably win the atten¬ 
tion, their eyes were fascinated by one object 
alone, and that so dreaTy, so uninviting, that it 
aroused nothing but ideas of sin and wretched¬ 
ness, unhappy subjects for hearts laden, as theirs 
were, with the first sweet impulses of affection. 

They were looking toward the Barranco, that 
bleak ravine, cut like a huge wound in the beau¬ 
tiful hills, on whose barren sides the gipsey 
dwellings were burrowed. Even with the soft 
moonlight sleeping over its sterility, the ravine 
had a miserable aspect, choked up with great, 
spectre-like aloes and coarse prickly-pears—with 
a few dusty fix-trees, and stunted vines trailing 
themselves along the meagre soil that just served 
to cover them with a sparse growth of leaves. 

These unseemly objects were now blended into 
one mass of blackness in the depth of the ravine, 
giving unearthly force to some dozen forges in 
full blast, that shot their wierd fires from the 
open covers above. 

This was no unusual thing. The gipsies all over 
the world have been workers of iron from the 
beginning, and those of Grenada were ever most 
busy at their craft after sunset; but this evening 
the fires seemed to glow with unusual brilliancy; 
long lines of light shot across the ravine; men 
and women moved to and fro before the open 
caves. It was a scene that Dante would have 

° “ It is strange,” said the Englishman, musingly 

_*«it is strange that any human being con. 

select that miserable place to live in. There is 
something unearthly, fiendish in the choice. 

“Choice,” answered Aurora, sadly, “whoeve 
allows choice to the Zincali? No, no, inhere is 
one spot on earth more dreary than another, it is 

set aside for them.” . 

“ And you, Aurora, so delicate, so full o 
gination, how can you live there, burrowed up 
in the earth like some beautiful wild anim ® 
Surely, surely any fate must be better than that i 
The young man looked at her earnestly, 
words had not been addressed to her, but wer 
an argument against his own conscience-^ repy 
to some under-current of thought all the 
going on in his mind. He was about to say 80 ® 
thing more, to utter something of the proj 
that was taking form in his own bosom, bu 8 
looked at him so earnestly—her large, on y 
so full of innocent love-light sought his wi . 
sweet a trust—he could not go on. The h° y 
fluenoe of true affections clung to his sou i 
fetters of gold. The evil spirit tempting him w 
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powerfully was not strong enough to fling them 
off. Her ignorance, her helplessness, what a de¬ 
fence it proved against all his knowledge—for 
young as he appeared, the stranger was an old 
man in experience; he had begun to live early— 
youth had been swept from his path as if by a 
tornado—the wrong that he might do then could 
have none of the excuses which inexperience 
gives. He was no ordinary person, he had lived 
more in those brief years than many an old man. 

She saw no second meaning in his words, but 
turning her eyes once more upon the Barranco , 
answered according to her own innocent inter¬ 
pretation of their import. 

“It does seem dark to me now. I never felt it 
till lately, but the caves are very dismal, close, 
smoky; the air seems to choke me at night. Be¬ 
sides I am afraid it is only in the old woods 
yonder, or up here, lifted half way into the sky, 
that I can breathe freely. You are looking at 
the ravine,” she added, “and I—now I can feel 
how coarse, how dark, how like a den for wild 
animals it seems to you—for within the last few 
weeks I have felt a strange love of beautiful 
things—for there I can think of you.” 

“Then you never think of me in connection 
with that infernal hollow yonder?” questioned 
the young man. 

“What, yonder? Oh, no, within the darkness 
that was once my home, surrounded by those 
strong, fierce men, grimmed with iron dust, and 
smelling of the mules they have been tending— 
I fold you deep in my heart, afraid to turn my 
thoughts that way—I bury you in my sleep, 
and strive not to exist till I can escape hither. 
It seems like two worlds, this, where you Bome- 
timee come, and yonder where I cannot even 
think of you.” 

“But here you are happy even though I am 
not present.” 

“Ah, yes, here I am free—here I have such 
dreams oh, a thousand times brighter than any 
that ever come to my sleep. Sometimes I think 
these soft, sweet dreams are better than being 
with you.” 

“And in these dreams are we ever separated?’’ 
questioned the youth, pursuing the same under¬ 
current of thought that had swept through his 
•bosom all that evening. But she did not take his 
meaning, the time for reflection had not arrived, 

8 e was too busy with her own sensations for 
anything but dreams. 

Separated! oh, no. What would the brightest 
0 ese dreams be worth if you were not in the 
?!. 8t v * *° Ve 40 come U P **ere just before night- 

u, when the snowy top of Sierra Nevada seems 

n ed with roses, and a soft flowing haze, 
n0W golden » 8ettle8 upon the plain, 

1 } and the beautiful old city—when the 


insects are nestling themselves down to sleep, and 
the nightingales send gushes of music through the 
woods—how I love to sit here, perfectly alone, 
while the colors float together in soft masses on 
the walls around, and all this vast heap of ruin 
shapes itself into beauty again. 

“Then all that is ruinous, all that is gloomy 
disappears, these marble pillars glitter with gold 
again, a network of snow breaks over these 
paintings. From that marble slab in the corner, 
perforated in a hundred places, floats up a cloud 
of perfume, I feel it in my garments, and pene¬ 
trating the folds of my hair—I go forth. We go 
forth, for you are always by my side. The long 
colonnade yonder glitters in the twilight, the 
filagree arches are tipped with a rosy hue. The 
shadows Eire all of a faint purple, the pavements 
gleam beneath our feet like beds of precious 
stones. The nightingales are heard more faintly 
as we penetrate deep into the building, over¬ 
powered by the silvery rush of fountains at play 
in the courts. 

“The myrtle hedges rustle softly as we pass 
into the court of Lions. There in my dreams I 
replace all that has been torn away, the hundred 
slender columns that support those filagree arches 
are once more burnished with gold. The old tints 
break out afresh from the capitals, wreathing 
their endless variety with radiant colors. The 
aznlejos pillars glowing like twisted rainbows, all 
come back softened by a mental haze that creeps 
over me at such times. 

“We leave the court—pass on through those 
wonderful arches, and enter the saloons which 
people say were once the most private retreat of 
the Moorish Kings. But they are never in my 
mind—those dead monarchs—it is for another— 
only one—that I heap those alcoves in which 
sultanas have slept with silken cushions, and 
mingle cool drinks from the snows of Alpujarras; 
those decorations upon the wall, so like the rare 
antique lace with which queens adorn themselves 
—that saloon, with its great pillars of marble 
gleaming in the light like solid masses of pearl, 
and crowned with ornaments so rich, that when 
broken to pieces each fragment is a marvel of 
itself. Even these are not beautiful enough for 
one whom my soul makes lord of all I 

“For him I bring back the past. Rare colors 
stEurt up, fresh and vivid, from under that ex¬ 
quisite lace-work, where you can just see that 
they have existed; stalactites starred with gold 
penetrate downward like a rich conglomeration 
of pearls escaping through a thousand rainbows 
embedded in the ceiling. It is a luxury to breathe 
the air in these rooms, bo rich with perfumes, 
yet kept so pure and cool by the innumerable 
fountains that penetrate every corner with their 
dreamy murmurs.” (to be continued,) 
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KATIE YALE’S MARRIAGE; 

OB, LOVE AND LUXURY. 


BY J. T. TEOTBEIDfll. 


“If ever I marry*” Katie Vale used to say, j 
half in jest, half in earnest—“if ever I marry, 
the happy man—or the unhappy one, if you 
please—ha! ha!—shall be a person possessing 
these three qualifications: 

« First, a fortune. 

“Second, good looks. 

“And thirdly, common sense. 

“I mention the fortune first, because I think 
it the most needful and desirable qualification 
of the three. Although I could never think of 
marrying a fool, or a man whose ugliness I could 
be ashamed of; still I think to talk sense for 
the one and shine for the other, with plenty of 
money, would be preferable to living obscurely 
with a handsome, intellectual man—to whom 
economy might be necessary.” 

I do not know how much of this sentiment 
came from Katie’s heart. She undoubtedly in¬ 
dulged lofty ideas of station and style—for her 
education in the duties and aims of life had been 
deficient, or rather erroneous; but that she was 
capable of deeper, better feelings none doubted, 
who had ever obtained even a partial glimpse of 
her true woman’s nature. 

And the time arrived, at length, when Katie 
was to take that all-important step of which she 
had often spoken so lightly; when she was to 
demonstrate to her friends how much of her 
heart was in the words we have quoted. 

At the enchanting age of eighteen she had 
many suitors; but as she never gave a serious 
thought to more than two, we will follow her 
example, and discarding all except those favored 
ones, consider their relative claims. 

If this were any other than a true story, I 
should certainly use an artist’s privilege, and 
aim to produce an effeot by making a strong 
oontrast between these two favoTed individuals. 
If I could have my way, one should be a poor 
genius, and somewhat of a hero; the other a 
wealthy fool, and somewhat of a knave. 

But the truth is— 

Our poor genius was not much of a genius, 
nor very poor, either. He was by profession a 
teacher of music, and he could live very comfor¬ 
tably in exercise thereof—without the most dis¬ 
tant hope, however, of ever attaining to wealth. 
Moreover, Francis Minot possessed excellent 


qualities, which entitled him to be called by 
discreet elderly people a “fine character; J 
his companions a “noble, good fellow;” and by 
the ladies generally, a “ darling.” 

Katie could not help loving Mr. Frank, and 
he knew it. He was certain she preferred his 
society even to that of Mr. Wellington, whom 
alone he saw fit to honor with the appellation of 

” This Mr. Wellington (his companions called 
him the “duke,”) was no idiot or hump-back, 
as I could have wished him to be, in order to 
make a good story. On the contrary, he was a 
man of sense, education, good looks, and fine 
manners; and there was nothing of the knave 
about him, as I could ever ascertain. 

Besides this, his income was sufficient to enable 
him to Uve superbly. Also, he was considered two 
or three degrees handsomer than Mr. F.-Minot. 

Therefore the only thing on which Frank had 
to depend, was the power he possessed over 
Katie’s sympathies and affections. The 6 

_although just the man for her in every other 

sense, being blessed with a fortune, good looks, 
and common sense-had never been able to draw 
these out; and the amiably conceited Mr. Fran 
was not willing to believe that she would suffer 
mere worldly considerations to control the aepi- 
rations of her heart. 

However, she said to him, one day, wh 
pressed her to decide his fate— she said to 
with a sigh— 

“Oh, Frank I I am sorry that we have 
met!” 

“Sorry?” M 

« Yes—for we must part now-- 

“ Part?” repeated Frank, turning pale. 

It was evident he had not expected this. 

« Yes—yes,” said Katie, casting down her eyes 
with another piteous sigh. 

Frank sat by her side; he placed his 
around her waist, without heeding her fee 
resistance; he lowered his voice, and talke 
her until she—the proud Katie— wept—wep 
bitterly. . 

“ Katie,” said he, then, with a burst of passio , 
“I know you love mel But you are prou 
ambitious—selfish! Now if you would have me 
leave you, say the word—and I go l” 
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“Go!” murmured Katie, very feebly—“go l” 

“You have decided?” whispered Frank. 

“I have!” 

“Then, love, farewell!” 

He took her hand, gazed a moment tenderly 
and sorrowfully upon her beautiful, tearful face; 
then clasped her to his bosom. 

She permitted the embrace. She even gave 
way to the impulse of the instant, and twined 
her arms about his neck. Cut in a moment her 
resolution came to her aid, and she pushed him 
from her with a sigh. 

“Shall I go?” he articulated. 

A feeble yes fell from her quivering lips. 

And an instant later, she was lying upon the 
sefa, sobbing and weeping passionately—alone. 

To tear the tenacious root of love out of her 
heart, had cost her more than she could have 
anticipated; and the certainty of a golden life of 
luxury proved but a poor consolation, it seemed, 
for the sacrifice she had made. 

She lay long upon the sofa, I say, sobbing and 
weeping passionately. Gradually her grief ap¬ 
peared to exhaust itself: Her breathing became 
more regular and calm. Her tears ceased to 
flow, and at length her eyes and Cheeks were 
dry. Her head was pillowed on her arm, and 
her face was half hidden in a flood of beautiful 
curls. 

The struggle was over. The agony was passed. 
She saw Mr. Wellington enter, and arose cheer- 
, fully to receive him. His manners pleased her; 
hiB station and fortune fascinated her more. He 
offered her his hand. She accepted it. A kiss 
sealed the engagement—but it was not such a 
kiss as Frank had given her, and she could not 
repress a sigh! 

There was a magnificent wedding. Splendidly 
attired, dazzling the eye with her beauty thus 
adorned, with everything around her swimming 
in the charmed atmosphere of fairy land, Katie 
gave her hand to the man her ambition—not her 
love—had chosen! 

Cut certainly ambition could not have made a 
better choice. Already she saw herself sur¬ 
rounded by a magnificent court, of which she 
* was the acknowledged and admired queen. The 
favors of fortune were showered upon her; she 
floated luxuriously upon the smooth and glassy 
Wave of a charmed life. 

Nothing was wanting, in the whole circle of 

er outward existence, to adorn it, and make it 
bright with happiness. 

Cut she was not long in discovering that there 
Was something wanting within her own breast! 

Her friends were numerous; her husband ten- 
kind, and loving; but all the attentions and 
. she enjoyed could not fill her heart, 

he had once felt its chords of sympathy moved 

Vol.XXI.~17 


by a skilful touch; she had known the heavenly 
charm of their deep, delicious harmony; and 
now they were silent—motionless—muffled, 86 
to speak, in silks and satins. These chords still 
and soundless, her heart was dead; now the less 
so because it had been killed by a golden shaft. 
Having known and felt the life of sympathy in 
love, she could not but mourn for it, and sigh for 
it, unconsoled by the life of luxury. In short, 
Katie in time became magnificently miserable, 
splendidly nnhappy. 

Then a change became apparent in her hus¬ 
band. He could not long remain blind to the 
fact that his love was not returned. He sought 
the company of those whose gayety might lead 
him to forget the sorrow and despair of his soul. 
This shallow joy was unsatisfactory, however; 
and impelled by powerful longings for love, he 
went astray to warm his heart by a strange fire. 

Katie saw herself now in the midst of a 
gorgeous desolation, burning with a thirst un¬ 
quenchable by golden streams that flowed around 
her; panting with a hunger not all the food of 
flattery and admiration could appease. 

She reproached her husband for deserting her 
thus; and he answered with angry and desperate 
taunts, of deception, and a total lack of love, 
which smote her conscience heavily. 

“You do not care for me,” he cried—“then 
why do you complain that I bestow elsewhere 
the affections you have met with coldness?” 

“ But it is wrong— Binful,” Katie remonstrated. 

“Yes; I know it!” said her husband, fiercely. 
“It is the evil fruit of an evil seed. And who 
sowed that seed? Who gave me a hand without 
a heart—who became a sharer of my fortune, 
but gave me no share in sympathy—who devoted 
me to the fate of a loving, unloved husband? 
Nay, do not weep, and clasp your hands, and 
sigh and sob with such desperation of impatience 
_for I say nothing you do not deserve to hear.” 

“Very well,” said Katie, calming herself; “I 
will not oomplain. I will not say your reproaches 
are undeserved. But granting that I am the 
cold, deceitful thing you call me—you know this 
| state of things cannot continue.” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“Well?” 

Mr. Wellington’s brows gathered darkly; his 
eyes flashed with determination; his lips curled 
with scorn. 

“I have made up mind,” said he, “that we 
should not live together any longer. I am tired 
of being called the husband of the splendid Mrs. 
Wellington. I will move in my circle; you shall 
shine in yours. I will place no restraint on your 
actions, nor shall you on mine. We will be free.” 

“But the world!” shrieked Katie, trembling. 

“The world will admire you the same— and 
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what more do 70a desire?” asked her husband, 
bitterly. “ This marriage of hands, and not of 
hearts, is mockery. We have played the farce 
long enough. Few know the conventional mean- 
ing of the term husband and wife; but do you 
know what it should mean? Do you feel that 
the only true union is that of love and sympathy? 
Then enough of this mummery! Farewell. I go 
to consult friends about the terms of a separa¬ 
tion. Nay, do not tremble, and cry, and cling to 
me now—for I shall be liberal to you. As much 
of my fortune shall be yours as you desire.” 

He pushed her from him. She fell upon the 
sofa. From a heart tom with anguish, she 
shrieked aloud— 

“Frank! Frank! why did I send you from 
me? Why did I sacrifice love and happiness to 
such fate as this? Why was I blind until sight 
brought me misery?” 

She lay upon the sofa, sobbing and weeping 
passionately. Gradually her grief appeared to 
exhaust itself; her breathing became calm; her 
eyes and cheeks dry. Her head lay peacefully 
upon her arm, over which swept her disheveled 
tresses—until with a start she cried— 

“Frank! oh, Frank, come back!” 

“Here I am!” said a soft voice by her side. 

She raised her head. She opened her asto¬ 
nished eyes. Frank was standing beforo her! 

“You have been asleep,” he said, smiling 
kindly. 

“ Asleep ?” 


“And dreaming, too, I should say—not plea¬ 
santly, either.” 

“Dreaming?” murmured l^atie; “and is it all 
a dream?” 

“I hope so,” replied Frank, taking her hand. 
“You could not mean to send me from you so 
cruelly, I know! So I waited in your father’s 
study, where I have been talking with him all of 
an hour. I came back to plead my cause once 
more—and found you here where I left you— 
asleep.” 

“ Oh, what a horrid dream!” murmured Katie, 
rubbing her eyes. “It was so like a terrible 
reality that I shudder now to think of it! I 
thought I was married!” 

“And ^ould that be so horrible?” asked Frank. 
“I hope then you did not dream you were mar¬ 
ried tO 77IC /” 

“No—I thought I gave my hand without my 
heart.” 

“Then if you gave me your hand, it would not 
be without your heart?” 

“No, Frank,” said Katie, her bright eyes 
beaming happily through tears—“and here it 
is.” 

She placed her fair hand in his—he kissed it 
in transport. 

And soon after there was a real marriage; not 
a splendid, but a happy one; not followed by a 
life of luxury, but by a life of love and content¬ 
ment ; and that was the marriage of Frank Minot 
and Katie Yale. 


THE ANGEL OF THE HOME. 

BY CHARLES H. HITCHING8. 


There comes an angel, day by day, 

Into this home of ours; 

And if we chance abroad to stray, 

'Tis there among the flowers: 

Its low, sad, gentle voico is heard 
By night about our bed, 

In many a dear, familiar word, 

That ’minds us of the dead. 

It brightens all our happiness, 

And, when dark sorrows come, 

Speaks comfort to our hearts, and is 
The Angel of our Home. 

When first we learned to speak of death, 
We felt it at our side; 

While, blessing us with parting breath, 
Our own sweet mother died. 

It stayed our unavailing tears. 

And kissed our pale cheeks dry— 


Brought hope, to soothe our faithless fears, 
And pointed toward the sky; 

Since when, in all our happiness, 

And when dark sorrows come, 

’T is ever by our side, and is 
The Angel of our Home. 

And all our love, so great before, 

Since that sad hour hath grown— 

Our angel bids ns love the more, 

The more we feel alone; 

It will not suffer in our mind 
One selfish thought to stay— 

One envious wish, or word unkind, 

Since our bereavement-day. 

Oh, may it bear us company 
In all our years to come!— 

Sit ever in our hearts, and be 
The Angel of our Home! 
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THE SECOND LOVE. 

A SEQUEL TO “CAROLINE BRADSHAW.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-»S DIARY.” 


CONCLUDED FROMMS? AGE 220. 


Saturday, December 1 st. 

I fear my face expressed the repining in my 
heart; for although Augustus’ eyes had a beam¬ 
ing, happy look, as he fastened the horse at the 
gate, and when I first oaught sight of him in the 
parlor door, they fell at sight of mine, and a sort 
of languor diffused itself through his frame, and 
vas * n his voice when he spoke to me. 

“Ton will miss your sister, I fear?” said he, 
looking inquiringly in my face. i 

“Yes, but I shall see her often,” replied I, 
hardly knowing what I said, she had been so frfr 
from my thoughts; and I was perplexed, too, at 
the sudden alteration in him. I did not look up, 
but I heard him sigh, and felt my own heart ache 
at the sound. $ 

“ Would you like to ride a little toward the l 
Betting sun? It is very splendid in the west,” : 

B ? 1 , after a moments silence—save the 
Bigh. 

Glad to hear of the splendid sunsetting, glad 
o go and ride toward it, glad to be with him in ! 

e open, free air, where we always get along 
with less reserve than in the close rooms, I started i 
! acrity to my feet, and thanking him, now i 
with a pleased face, I know, I would have gone 
o the haU to bring my shawl and bonnet; but 
th V ° PP f d me gently, and went himself to bring 
v en ^ vaa seated in the carriage, he 

beea™ fearful that the shawl was not enoigh , 

cloak ^ eV6ning ’ he would bring my , 

Bn ’. 7 r Wrapped ifc ronnd me >* b ® made it ] 
Z ' * 1 T DOt cold ’ that 1 was comfortable, ] 
the L he l0 ° ked a UtUe anxiotls at sight of 
to yrZrZ am alwa ys most inclined t 

come« P fL en be 18 kindest, because there always l 
as * y f arning with, that he might love me 
took the* 18 8 ri°T kindness to me - But when I c 
cloak * ri 8 °° d hand that vas bus * ed with my r 

lettineTt ^ ^ Way t0 my lips ’ bat 1 

vanigLi df0 ? r medi ^ ly ’ the thoughtful look c 
- l00ked hap Py -d good as an e 

delight in f)!? mUCh t0 Bay! I found such a 
woods the golden # clonds > the many colored o 


woods th* — WUUU8 > ine many colored 
stretching narr °w river with rich reflections 

thing i sawT/tT 088 W ’ in 9hort ’ with eTer y 

aw, that Augustus was fain to give up 


the talking and the rapture to me—and not the 
y rapture, either; for I never saw so much in any 
i- eyes as there was in his. Tears were there, too; 
e not the large globules that come to mine. His 
o eyes just swam in them, and were made more 
•t radiant, whereas mine are usually quite over- 
d whelmed. He carried my hand quite to his lips, 
as he helped me alight; for we had rode round a 
>, large square, and returned to our own door. So 
large is the square, that, beside many farms, 

» large and small, and beautiful residences, it has, 
r on nearly opposite sides, two pretty villages, the 
t one where our church stands, and another where 
, the Follens are engaged in manufacturing, and 
31 where other branches of thriving trade are car- . 
5 ried on. 

5 A neighbor’s daughter came in to spend the 
’ evening with our little maid, Sophia; and, as 
* they remained in the dining-room, Augustus and 
| 1 bad <mr first long evening alone. I dreaded it, 
in the beginning, as I fancy he also did. At any 
rate we both took heed at first that there should 
be no awkward pauses in which restraint and 
coldness should come in and take the place be- 
| tween us, as they had already done several times, 
when we were left suddenly alone, face to face. 
But, somehow, the effort passed, and the need of 
it. The good, cordial words came as fast as 
we could speak them; and it was the happiest, 
dearest evening I have ever known. It was more¬ 
over a happy evening to Augustus, if his gentle,' 
kind face revealed the things that were in his 
heart—as I believe it always does. 

The little back parlor is his study. He writes 
there now, finishing his preparations for the Sab¬ 
bath. Heaven bless him. 

| He—Augustus, of course; for of whom beside 
can I write or think this morning?—came to the 
right vocation when he came to the ministry. 

His piety is so child-like in its earnestness and 
cheerful trust! his mind so highly refined and 
educated; his whole bearing so polished, so noble, 
and, at the samo time, so humble and kind, so /till 
of tender and loving sympathy for every one on 
whom his eye falls! "When I can become quite 
worthy of him, or when he can see how truly I 
love and admire him, and strive to approach him 
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in usefulness and excellence, then—Mrs. Follen 
comes! Heaven bless the cheerful, good face! 

The 3 rd. 

Mrs. Follen is a dear, thoughtful angel. She 
is very noble; one never sees her bustling, as if 
her hands were so full of one thing and another, 
that she never can have breathing time. Neither 
her feet, her hands, or her beautiful, soft eyes 
ever perform a hurried movement; yet no one 
accomplishes so many beneficial deeds, at home 
and abroad, as she. No one sees so quickly, so 
instinctively what must be the will and pleasure 
of others, or moves so effectively, and at the same 
time so softly, toward their accomplishment For 
myself, I seldom name a wish, or a regret to her; 
nor need I, for they have hardly assumed definite 
shapes, and made me fully aware of their pres¬ 
sing nature, before the one is removed, in some 
way—the best, the proper way always—and the 
other, gratified. Fk/c, the full pantry, the warm 
rooms, the ready tea-table, and the welcoming 
voices when we came; a quarter’s salary in ad¬ 
vance to Augustus—paid upon her suggestion, as 
we learned from one of the committee—when I 
was distressing my self with weighing the different 
expedients of getting a purse into his hands; 
showing her friendly face in our door just at the 
time when Augustus is engaged in his study, or 
making visits when I am feeling lonely; sending 
a delicious roast, close-covered, steaming, ready 
for the table, or a piece of salmon, or halibut, 
when I, at least, have a flagging appetite which 
Is calling for something, in the preparation of 
which my hand and palate have had no share. 
It is to her, and not long, at any one time, to my 
husband, as I feel more and more—that I turn 
with the longing and the assurance of perfect 
sympathy. I always see, by her expressive face, 
that she knows whether I am cheerful or sad. 
She oftenest sees that I am sad, I fear, after the 
joy of meeting her is over. She makes no re¬ 
marks upon it, however; asks no questions. But 
she addresses kind and cheerful words to me, re¬ 
lates amusing experiences from the first year of 
her married life, and tells me how much more 
trouble she had in that period, than in any sub¬ 
sequent year, since then she understood her hus¬ 
band imperfectly; and he her; since they were 
both wedded then to their own habitual ways, and 
could not so readily yield them to the preferences 
of each other, even when these preferences were 
discovered, as they can now that they understand 
each other, and have moulded themselves in part 
anew. She has assured me, on her own expe¬ 
rience, as well as that of others, that “the first 
year is not the honey year, if the first month 
. e m onth” And thus I am comforted— 
in a degree. I look forward, however, with more 
ar than hope. I hope less and less, for I see 


that my faithfulness, my efforts to promote his - 
comfort, my love, which he must see, although I 
never confess it with my lips, all fail to remove 
the barrier between us. And as the hope recedes, 
the barrier seems to me to widen and darken, and 
become gloomier, more insuperable. I am aware 
that this is not because he is lees kind; but be¬ 
cause my fortitude is leaving me, with the hope 
that love, perfect oneness would come, when we 
knew each other better. 

Yet let me not brood over it, or allow it to take 
hold of me more and more, as it is inclined to do. 

I often find myself, now, lost to everything else, 
while I think of it. I forget to read, or to sew; 

I forget that Augustus is present, if he sits still, 
reading; and dream, and sigh. I have done this 
already several times, in the last two days; and 
then, on looking up, I saw that Augustus observed 
me, and looked sad and anxious. I, blushed, 
aroused myself and tried to talk; but I was all 
confusion; he all—I know not what. I do not 
comprehend him; and would I oould cease trying. 

He has proposed that we go into Boston, to 
spend two or three days with Augusta, and in 
calling on other friends there, and out in Cam¬ 
bridge. We shall go to-morrow. Mrs. Follen has 
proposed taking Sophia and kit to their house, 
for the time; and both of our good neighbors 
have called, with offers of taking care of the 
stable. 

Morning , Thursday , the 6 th. 

Augusta was wild with her joy at seeing us 
come. Otway was more quiet, but never was a 
more cordial greeting than his; while Freddy, 
when once we were seated, covered us both with 
the toys, the one thing and another, that he 
wished us to see. Abby was less jubilant The 
toothache and ague, which kept from our wed¬ 
ding, still linger, although much less severe. The 
disappointment occasioned by them, she says she 
will never be reconciled to; still, she hopes this, 
also, will be less severe when she has made up in 
part her loss of the wedding, by a visit at our 
house, which she means to pay at an early day. 
We are to have, soon, other and more desirable 
visitors from Boston and Cambridge. Would that 
my heart were warmer. It gives me no pleasure 
now that they will come. It gives me positive 
pain, that the grand parents, accompanied by 
the doctor and Laura, will come down to spend 
Christmas with us; for, strive as I will after a 
concealment of my trouble, grandmamma’s love 
and the doctor’s friendly officiousness will detect 
it, I fear. 

If Henry were on earth, and if he might come, 

I feel that I should let him see just what I suffer; 
it seems to me that his loving and straightfor¬ 
ward energy would make all right. Oh, my God, 
that he must die when there are so few on earth 
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like him! I feel his loss more and more; I am 
more and more unreoonciled to it. But let me 
not write of these things; let me rather pray. 
Let me pray to be reconciled to this and to every 
affliction, which neither my strength, nor my 
wisdom can avert. Let me remember his last 
words to me—“sit not down discouraged by the 
way, because directly before you a heavy cross 
lies in your path. Strive not to go around it; 
for this will take you out of the straight, narrow 
way; but lift the oross, go on with it; for the 
crown is just beyond. Bemember, the cross and 
the crown were united in Christ, and can never 
be sundered in us, his followers.” 

The dear one could not have spoken more ap¬ 
propriately, if he bad been gifted with the pro¬ 
phetic eye that could survey my destiny. A 
heavy cross lies now in my path. If I might 
lift it as he counseled! 

Evening . 

A piece of good fortune has oome into our 
laps. Good fortune, people call it; and I, in one 
sense. It will make Augustus independent of 
my fortune; and I think we shall both be happier 
for this, as it is between us. It will enable us 
to accomplish more good, also, among the poor. 

It happens in this wise. A will, dated August 
third, one month before Mr. Alfred Cummings’ 
decease, came forth yesterday. The attorney 
by whom it was drawn up, and by whose son 
and servant it was attested—for the sake of 
the secrecy in which the old gentleman took 
pleasure—has been with his family to England. 
They sailed a fortnight before Mr. Cummings’ 
decease, returned yesterday; and in considerable 
excitement the attorney wrote last evening to 
Augustus. He “saw that new signs were up,” 
he said, “as they rode home from the landing; 
and he felt sure then that he was needed on the 
spot.” 

He presumed it would be unnecessary to urge 
the principal legatee of such an estate as Mr. 
Cummings’ was well known to be, to hasten 
directly to the oity. 

Augustus will go to-morrow morning. He was 
excited by the intelligence; but he evinoed little 
pleasure—if any, at all—and, I thought, watched 
me narrowly, to see what effect it had on me; 
and when I thought of the independence and 
means of doing good secured to him, and turned 
to him what must have been a well pleased face, 

e sighed, and walking away to a window, stood 
there looking out, without speaking, until Sophia 
came in to tell me that Mrs. Follen was coming 
on horseback, as she had proposed, to ride with 
me round the square. 

“I will get the horse ready, immediately,” 
•md he, leaving the room without looking at me. 

One instant I stood motionless, str ainin g every 


faculty in the effort to understand him. Then, 
at the sound of Mrs. Follen’s voice at the door, 
I swallowed a succession of convulsive sighs; 
and hastened to my chamber by a back way, to 
put on my riding-dress. I dressed mechanically; 
but as I was doing it, I prayed with a heart that 
could not let the Saviour go until he had granted 
the blessing. It was not for the love of my hus¬ 
band, his sympathy. I despaired of those; and 
prayed in an humbled spirit for resignation and 
peace in God. Henry’s words came to me, and 
gave me strength. I met Mrs. Follen with a 
smile; but still, as I fear, with a sad face; for 
she looked earnestly at me, in the moment that 
I was engaged drawing on my gloves. Augustus, 
too, looked in my face many times, while he was 
adjusting the stirrup and my dress, as I felt, 
although I hardly looked at him. He detained 
me for one little preparation after another, when 
Mrs. Follen’s horse was already arching his neck, 
and pawing the turf in his impatience to be away. 
He seemed unwilling to part, and spoke often in 
the kindest of tones. At length all was ready; 
and Mrs. Follen had already allowed her horse 
to canter a few rods away, when she wheeled 
him around to wait for me. 

“There,” said he, signifying that now all was 
right; but he again lay his hand on my skirt, 
and looking searchingly in my fnce, he added— 
“but are you well, this afternoon, Caroline? Are 
you well enough to ride?—you are so pole!” 

“But I am perfectly well, I thank you,” I re¬ 
plied, smiling on his good, upturned face. “I 
must go now. See I Mrs. Follen waits. Good¬ 
bye—goqd-bye.” 

“Good-bye, my Caroline,” holding out his 
hand. “Don’t ride far, if it tires you! don’t 
be gone long.” 

I promised, with my reins drawn and my horse 
taking preliminary steps. He bore me onward 
like a bird; and now I could meet Mrs. Follen’s 
smile with another nearly as cheerful. I could 
exult with her in the exhilarating motion, the 
bracing winter wind, and the bland sunshine; 
for the little parting scene with Augustus had 
brought back the warm life-blood to my heart. 
It is thus that he holds me vibrating between 
love and distrust, hope and fear. He was in his 
study, engaged with one of the committee of his 
society, when I returned after leaving Mrs. Follen 
at her own door. Now he is at liberty; for he is 
conducting Mr. Briggs to the door. 

The 7 th. 

He has started for Boston. Sophia is at sohool; 
it rains, it is a most unoomfortable, gloomy day. 
I shudder and am sick at heart, it is so gloomy 
—everywhere! 

I was cheerful when I returned from the ride. 
I was glad to hear Augustus’ step at the door, 
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when Mr. Briggs left, and he looked animated at 
sight of me. I described the pleasure we had 
found in our ride; the cordial greetings we met 
bj the way; the call on the Scotts, the refresh- 
ments taken standing and chatting all the while; 
and lastly, the joy of the little Freddy and Horace 
Follen, and their eager embraces when they saw 


the old, sick, faint feeling. I remember he said, 
in conclusion, that he hoped it would help him 
to make me happy. How sorely was I pustledl 
I thought at last—“perhaps my letter didn’t 
express all I meant it should;” and I said, in 
low, choking tones—“I have never regretted the 
supposed loss of fortune on my own account; 
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came back to his features, he said something 
about his satisfaction that my original expec¬ 
tations with regard to fortune, would now be 
equaled. I don’t know distinctly what he said; 
for he hesitated a good deal; and the words, 
together with the look of pain which accom¬ 
panied them, bewildered me, and brought back 


tie said Bomeiuiug — . . 

as he reopened the grate he had began, in s 
haste, to close for the night. He no longer op¬ 
posed my going alone, and without remedies, 
believed that I had offended him; but my eft 
ache by this time was so bad that I h* ® 
lamentations for anything else. I clasp 
tightly the moment it was on the pillow; °P 
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it would not ache all night, like that; I hoped I 
might, bj-and-bye, sleep; but of its cause I was 
nearly as oblivious as if the scene had never 
occurred. I know that Augustus stole softly into 
the chamber twice before he came for the night; 
and came to the bed, and seemed listening to my 
breathing. But I had too great pain and weak¬ 
ness to appreciate his concern, or to make the 
slightest effort for its removal. I lay still when 
he came, and afterward; but it must have been 
near morning when the pain lulled away so that 
I slept. 

“Please, Mrs. Cummings-” I heard Sophia 

say, when the morning was far advanced. The 
voice and the gentle hand on my shoulder awoke 
me. 

“Is it very late?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; almost nine o'olock; and Mr. Cum¬ 
mings has been up so many times to see if you 
were awake! and is so worried! and he hain’t 
been to breakfast; and he must soon start for the 
cars, too, you know.” 

“Yes; I am sorry you didn’t wake me; I am 
sorry he waited. Go, Sophia, and ask him not to 
wait. Tell him I will be down in a few minutes.” 

I was ashamed of my tardiness, of the hasty 
toilet, the uncombed hair; and blushed deeply 


iron entering my soul.” Heaven knows how it 
will end; I certainly do not. 

The Blh. 

Augustus did not return last evening. He said 
it was doubtful about his coming. He will come 
to-day. 

The sun shines this morning; but it is cold, 
and this distresses the birds. They flit with 
rapid motions from spot to spot, uttering harsh 
cries; and then, in flocks, teem up into the air, 
to settle back immediately on the ground. 

My head is clear this morning. I have looked 
backward and forward; and thus I have seen 
that I am not the only one in the world who is 
tried, sometimes; for, while I only lack one thing, | 
there are such multitudes in the world who lack 
all things! I have resolved to wear myself no 
more with bewildering suspicions and conjec¬ 
tures. I will wait. Augustus is good, I am trying 
to be good; and it must be that we shall compre¬ 
hend each other, some time; and that, then, no 
two will be happier than we. 

Meantime that he is gone, I put everything in 
order through the house, set stitches here and 
there, and net him a splendid watch-case of Ger¬ 
man wooIb, which he is not to see until Christmas. 

I shall carry it over and sit with Mrs. Follen this 
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descend the stairs. 

“You are better this morning!” said he. 
“les; but I am sorry I have made you wait.” 
“I, on the other hand, am glad that you slept 
—you were so pale last night! But now let 
mo “ k® put out his hand to lead me to the 
table, pressing it a little as he did so, and sighing 
audibly. 6 6 

* 100uId not congratulate him upon hm improved 
00 ’ was wretchedly pale, and swallowed 
no mg but a bit of bread and one cup of choco- 
ate. I made no comments on his paleness, or 
his want of appetite; but I pitied him, myself, 
and all that are in this weary world. The sad 
lines of “Tam” kept running through my head; 
and neither could I swallow. 
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We left the table. 
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The 15 th. 

I have been quite ill; and, indeed, I am now; 
but I would come down to-day, I was so tired of 
being shut up in my chamber with Abby Rogers, 
my self-installed, my disagreeably officious nurse; 
trying to make me believe myself ten times as 
sick as I was, plying me with drinks, and lini¬ 
ments, and lotions; impressing it upon me, and 
Augustus, and Mrs. Follen, that I was nervous, 
threatened with fever, and hence must be kept 
quiet, must be tended only by her, who loved me 
so much, who would be so careful! Threatened 
with fever I was, for a few days; and this is all the 
truth I am able to gather out of her representa¬ 
tions. I was tired of her; I pined for Augustus 
and Mrs. Follen, which Abby qualified thus— 
“ah, she is so nervous, Mr. Cummings! You 
never saw one so exquisitely sensitive and ner¬ 
vous as Mrs. Cummings is, Mrs. Follen! never!” 

Yesterday I was stronger, the fever was quite 
gone; and I would keep them both with me a 
long time, as long as I pleased; and this was 
what I needed far more than medicinal drink or 
lotion. 

Abby finds herself very languid from her con¬ 
finement to my chamber; accordingly she has 
gone out for a long walk. She came up with 
Augusta; and meditates a long visit, I fear; as 
she brought a very large portmanteau, and makes 
no intimations of leaving us at all. Heaven grant 
that I may not conoeive a settled dislike of the 
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girl! I would be kept from all inhospitality, 
from all unkindness, even of heart, for the sake 
of my own comfort as well as hers. If another 
deserves severity at my hands, I can never be 
done reproaching myself, if I infliot it on her. 

Later. 

Mrs. Crosby has just left me. She is a very 
cordial, plain old lady. She was telling me how 
<( not at all like himself Mr. Cummings appeared, 
he was bo concerned!” while I was in the worst 
stage of my attack, when he came in from his 
study, where he is so hurried now, with his re¬ 
tarded preparations for the Sabbath. 

“I’ve been telling your wife she must be 
\ pretty careful how she steps on the ground with 
thin shoes on, if she takes cold so easy as this; 
and if you are so concerned about her.” 

“Yes, she must, Mrs. Crosby,” replied he, 
meeting my smile with another; and coming to 
see if my head was hot 

“Yes, I will be careful, Augustus,” said I, with 
the feeling of a penitent taking his hand to my 
lips an instant. 

Abby came in; Mrs. Crosby took leave, and 
Augustus returned to his study, after having 
satisfied himself that I was not sitting up too 
long. 

I believe now that he loves me; and yet I know 
there is something wrong. He misunderstands 
me, in some way; and as soon as I am stronger, 
I will appeal to him directly about the meaning 
of the remarks he made the evening before he 
went to Boston. But now I must rest. 

The \lth. 

I never get an opportunity of having Augustus 
a minute to myself, exclusively, except after we 
retire, when it is too late to broach an agitating 
subject, if I would have any good sleep for the 
night. I am not yet strong enough to venture. 
Abby is at my side constantly by day; and at 
night she never leaves the parlor until after we 
have retired. 

I went to church yesterday. Abby opposed 
“the imprudent, dangerous measure,” as she 
called it; but Augustus seconded my inclinations 
by the opinion that there could be no danger for 
half of the day, if I was well protected against 
the cold. The mother never wrapped her babe 
more carefully than he did me. I hindered him, 
catching his hand twice to kiss it; but I don’t 
think it annoyed him at all, although Abby, who 
sat beside me, said something each time about 
my being “such an impulsive, nervous thingl” 
We neither of us replied to the remark. 

. , e slla11 mak e you free” was Augus- 
tJx „ for me » 4116 neater part of it, 
Ml felt all the time; for he was pale; at time. 
gyoaUy agitated. Hia roice had the pleadmg 
lundneas that it haa for ao one bat me; eepeoiaUy 


when he described the beauty and necessity of 
truth, in “the nearest and dearest relation of 
life.” With a face as if he were lifted to heaven 
by his theme, and with a glowing tongue he 
touched upon the life and death of the martyrs; 
and dwelt at considerable length upon the life 
and the death of Christ. Ah! he did not know 
that he was describing that which is the life and 
strength of my own soul. “But he i ciU know 
it!” thought I, and no misgivings came over me. 
I was happy! I was ready to live or die! It was 
glorious to live; it would be glorious to die! 
“God be praised!” thought I, in the sermon 
time; in the vestibule where so many kind ones 
thronged around us, and during the ride home in 
the genial mid-day sun. 

“God be praised!” I said, softly; but so that 
Augustus, who was relieving me of my oloak and 
shawl, heard me. 

He looked at me, as he had done already many 
times on the way home, with a pleased, and yet 
somewhat puzzled expression. But Abby came 
in from the hall, and there was no more said. 

The 19/A. : 

Abby has just left our door for home. She 
wished to be in the city at Christmas, and during 
preparations for Christmas. 

I am thankful that I was not once outwardly 
ungracious to the poor child, selfish and whim¬ 
sical as she was in nearly all her words and 
ways, tiresome as she was a guest. She was so 
restless I The most entertaining book I could find 
for her, she grew tired of in an hour; although 
few things could equal the zest, the lively ex¬ 
pectation with which she began' it. She was wild 
at the mention of a ride, and during prepara: 
tions; but,Vs we rode, she looked one way and 
another way, as if searching for some object of 
greater interest than any she saw; and soon 6 he 
became listless; and returned more languid than 
she went, unless some stirring incident occurred. 
If I left her long for the sake of my household 
concerns, on my return I found her blue, some¬ 
times peevish, and evidently resenting my ab¬ 
sence. At such times she would say—“you must 
be thankful enough for the new will! Now you 
can have an older servant, two or three servants 
you can have, if Mr. Cummings is the indulgent 
man to you 'that he ought to be, considering 
how much property you brought with you!” or 
something of this sort She hated the piano 
when alone, she never played unless Augustus or 
visitors were present. The child reached after 
Augustus—as Augusta wodld say—to the last. 
But, although to her, he bore himself so loftily* 
that she oould not once grasp him. She often 
complained, therefore, of his coldness; of his 
being one of those men who forget that there is 
any other person in the world, because they 
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happen to have a wife. Yet, now that I write 
these things of her, I pity more than I reproach 
her; for she has her father’s strong restless pas¬ 
sions., She dislikes her home; so that the affec¬ 
tions, the sympathies that should be centered 
there to make her happy, wander here and th&e 
like the poor dove of Noah. One must pity her. 

, One must long that she may find the olive-branch 
somewhere, and rest in peace and love in a home 
of her own. 

Christmas 1 it comes apace; and then I shall 
look on those dear ones! I can well conceive how 
dear grandmother will send her soft glance to 
this oomer and that corner, through the pantry 
and cellar; howshe will look for the pores in my 
white bread, and break her slice slowly studying 
it the while. She will look a little anxious some¬ 
times, when she begins a new scrutiny; but I 
shall have the satisfaction of seeing the face 
clear, and the eyes turn to me expressing plea¬ 
sure and approbation. 

Grandfather will find all the fault he can, and 
perpetrate numberless jokes at my expense; but 
looks and words of hearty praise will not be 
wanting; and I shall love his jokes, beoauae he 
finds such pleasure in them. 

How lively the doctor will be, now his good 
fieart ,s made at rest in his pecuniary concerns! 

Qd I foresee that Laura and I will sit and talk j 
upon the best ways of doing one thing and an- 
o er connected with housekeeping, as gravely 
as if we were matrons of fifty. 
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am in haste. Sure now of his love, loving 
“ S ° oo»pleteIy that I am not afraid to show 

overyt ing that is in my heart, I oan speak 
»0 as to satisfy him-he comes! 

. The 21 ,1. 
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theLrt ^ ^° e ’ repe8ting the words-” and 
“ake at t 1 I “ ak<i you fre81 Let th9 truth 
you first- Ind 6 ’ Car Car ° line - L8 ‘ “0 confess 

^one^ir^^^ 


SECOND LOVE, 

“Yes, one.” 

“What is it?” 

“That I love you better than you can ever 
know.” 


“ Thanks!” After a pause he added, smiling- 
“you have confessed one darling quality; now 
tell me one—one error; or, at least, one thing 
that is amiss.” 

I began to feel a little alarmed; still I laughed, 
and told him that I didn’t know—I was uncon¬ 
scious of having any wicked thing whatever to 
confess. 

He still smiled, but, withal, looked as if he 
thought me a little incorrigible. 

I thought of my letter, of what he had said of 
my regretting his loss of fortune; and felt that 
my turn for confessing him had come. I think 
my looks must have evinced something of con¬ 
scious innocence and power, as I said_“now, 

Augustus, let me confess you. What did you 
mean by the questions you put to me the day 
before you went to Boston? You must remem¬ 
ber them.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“lou must think them a little ungracious, 
when you recollect my answer to your letter 
which informed me of your loss.” 

“This is it!” said he, with a look of great 
pleasure. “This is just what I wanted to come 

to—that letter, and-” 

“Surely you could get nothing really wrong 
from that,” interrupted I, eagerly. “I was 
; ashamed of it, when I was writing it, and after¬ 
ward, it expressed so much—it said so plainly 
that I loved you better than all the rest of the 
world, and could be happy with you anywhere, 
in poverty or wealth I These are the very words; 
don’t you remember?” 

No lamp had been brought; the flame had died 
away in the grate, so that I could not see the ex¬ 
pression of his face. He just said—putting me 
gently from him—“let me bring the letter. We 
will read it together.” 

I had lamps ready and our chair wheeled to 
the table when he returned. 

“I am not ashamed of it now,” said I, as we 
were Beating ourselves; “for I don’t care how 
well you think I love you. But then I blushed 
over it, although I would speak it, because it was 
the truth. And when your next came, it was so 
cold, your manner was so oold when you came 
to New London—ah! I tell you, Augustus, you 
grieved me half to death; and made me deter¬ 
mine that, in future, I would express myself as 
reservedly as even you could wish.” 

“What you say astonishes me,” replied he, 
opening the letter with a most bewildered look. 

And certainly I was not far behind him when I 
saw that the letter was sot mine. The characters 
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were very like mine; still I could detect strange 
features; and the letter was much shorter thah 
mine; and stiffer and colder than the mountains. 
A formal resignation to the loss was, indeed, ex¬ 
pressed, here and there, and regard for him! like 
unseemly patches stuck on to hide unseemly tat¬ 
ters; but a whining discontent ran through it all. 

“Oh!” exclaimed I, shuddering, and ready to 
tear the scrawl to atoms. “I never wrote the 
miserable thing!” 

“Never wrote it?” 

“Never!” 

“Then I will show you another that pained 
me still more than this.” 

He returned in a minute bringing one still 
shorter than the other, and bearing a later date. 

It was addressed inside to “My dear E- 

was subscribed, “Yours in affliction, Caroline 
Bradshaw;” and, like the other, bore the New 
London post-mark. It was meant by the fabri¬ 
cator to appear that it was sent to Augustus in¬ 
stead of “My dear E-,” through mistake of 

mine, as it was said in the course of the letter— 
“I am writing to Augustus by this same mail. 
I must try and not betray by letter, or when he 
comes, all the disappointment I feel about the 
loss. It is too late now to take back what has 
passed between us—perhaps. Just ready to be 
married, you know! And I hope we can be happy 
on love.” This is all, excepting the little stroke 
of business which called for the letter—begging 

“My dear E-not to appear at the wedding, 

as, after the great misfortune, it must be so dull 
and common-place!” 

Augustus thought as I did, that the letters 
were fabricated by Boynton, or his sister. 

“And you have loved me all this time, my 
Caroline—my beloved?” Baid he, after a momen¬ 
tary pause. He was greatly agitated, and held 
me close to his heart. 

“All this time—unspeakably! But you, dear 
Augustus, how you must have despised me!” 


SPRING IS 

Something passes through the air, 

A shadow skims the ground, 

And over head the sound 

Of quick rushing wings I hear, 

And harsh, discordant cry 
Of wild geese passing by. 

And the blue bird’s early singing, 

In my ear so sweetly ringing, 

Tells me that the Spring is springing 
On Winter’s frozen track; 

That has left us fiercely flinging 

11 ail so hard, and sharp, and stinging, 

Yrom its old icy back. 



COMIM. 


“I have loved you, dearest 1 I could have died 
for you, at any time. But I was shocked. I would 
have given a thousand worlds that no such letters 
had been written. They perplexed me; they were 
so unlike what I expected from one so noble and 
considerate as yourself! I could only oomfort 
myself by trying to believe that your words were 
careless, rather than deliberately unfeeling; that 
you were ill when you wrote, or in haste, or that 
something or somebody was more at fault than 
your own heart. I trusted to the good I was 
sure I saw in you; and hoped that you would be 
won by the great love I had for you, by the great 
tenderness I would show you. But all the while, 
as you yourself have said, I felt that it was not 
clear between us. I sometimes feared it never 
would be; but that no means might be left un¬ 
tried, I sought an explanation, one time, as you 
remember.” 

“Yes; you must have been bitterly disap¬ 
pointed.” 

“I was; and puzzled to distraction almost. 
Your affirmation, although so contradictory to 
your letters, was still so firm. I was, however, 
all the time sustained by a feeling, that, dark as 
the subject was, you were yet true and good. 
Your beloved face, your words, the tones of your 
voice, your earnest, child-like ways—I believed 
in these oftenest. Yet there were moments, 


hours, when I doubted all; then I Buffered un- ( ( 

speakably.” | 

My tears ran; but he kissed them away; and, 
with his lips on my cheek, he blessed me with , 

the dearest words* in the dearest tones. He I 

called me his beloved, his wife, the dearest trea- , 

sure that heaven could send him. I 

“But, dearest,” added he, “ we must not forget j 

God, now in our great earthly comfort.” 

“No, indeed! no, indeed!” said I, again in j 

tears. “For, dear as you are to me, my hus¬ 
band, beautiful as is our home, I can conceive of ^ 

no high, abiding comfort if He is not with us.” 4 

k 


COMING. k 

And the warm air softly creeping, *1 

And the sun’s sharp rays low peeping t 

When the mines of frost lie sleeping 

Under the mossy hill; || 

And the white clouds that come weeping | 

Drops which soon run lightly leaping jj 

Adown the mossy rill. I 


Tells me that Spring is springing 
Fast on the Winter's track, 
And soon will bring us back 
Its wealth of flowers and singing, 
And its warm sunny day 
Which has long been away. 
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MY WIFE'S BARGAINS. 


BY SMITH JONES, JR. 


My wife has a great notion of making bar¬ 
gains.. She occasionally spends a whole day in 
shopping, when, to accommodate her, we have 
no dinner at home, I dining down town, and the 
children bein^put off with a cold bit. 

The other day, when I returned to supper, 
after one of these excursions, almost the first 
words Mrs. Jones said, were, 

_ “Such luck as I’ve had to-day, Smith. Do 
hurry and eat supper, that I may show you my 
bargains.” 

Accordingly the purchases were produced, 
when the meal had been despatched, and the 
children put to bed. This last procedure was 
not effected, however, without some difficulty, 
or the little ones had heard their mother talk¬ 
ing so much of their new spring dresses, that 
heir curiosity was all alive, and they were eager 
to sit up; but the laws of the Medes and Per¬ 
sians were not more inflexible than Mrs. Jones- 
and when from pleading the children proceeded 
t° crying, she whipped them all round, and then 
had ihem carried struggling to bed. 

_ . ! Here ’ 8 80me wonderfully cheap chintz,” she 
said, producing a bit of calico, “its worth a shil- 
every cent of it, and I’ve known the day 
en I could not have bought it for less than a 
5 d ° llar: ~ what d0 Jon think I paid 

lvil !? Capable of answ ering, my business not 
J t( g U | ttat Hoe. and I confessed as much. 

men never kn °w anything,” she 

of it T 1 ’ 1 paid eight Cents for lt ’ onl y think 

held’th Wn,t U Pretty ” As 8he 8 P ok *> 8h « 
tZ T P 6rn bef ° re heT > nothing it care¬ 
fully down with her hand. 

bova^Lw eXhi , bitcd 80me cashmere for the 
hoys jacketa and drilling for their pantaloons, 
a purchased marvellously cheap: and final* 
took up a piece of de laine, as she called it. 

now here’s a bargain,” she said, 

Hfe saw nDr0 !! ing the fabri0 ‘ “ X in my 

fire ceL a ” J h v Ilg . a8 ° heap M thia - Seventy^ 

so the storek What ^ ° 08t t0 imp ° rt article ’ 
do/ou M t, eePer 8aid ’ yet 1 got ifc t’or—what 
j nk -—now just guess for once, Jones.” 

“for that yard ’ X enppose,” I answered, 
that s about a fair profit.” 

Bpoke! J ° n “ laughed 0ttt riglit At last she 
No, I bought that for thirty-soTen and a half 


cents a yard, and, as it was so cheap, I took 
enough for myself as well as for the children.” 

“But I thought,” I interposed, meekly, “that 
you had already bought your own dresses.” 

“So I had,” she replied, “but this was so 
cheap, you know: and then a de laine dress is 
always useful.” 

“I don’t think there’s much saved then,” said 
I, bluntly. “By next spring your dress will be 
out of fashion, so that it will be a complete loss. 
I suppose it takes as much stuff for you as for 
both the girls.” 

“Exactly.” 

She spoke shortly; but I went on. 

“ Then you might just as well have bought de 
laine at seventy-five cents a yard. Are you sure 
this is good? It looks rgtten.” 

“Do you think I don’t know bad de laine?” 
she said, and she jerked the goods out of my 
hand, as if I was unworthy to look upon it. 
“But its no use talking to you, or showing you 
my bargains: you always make fun of them, or 
find fault.” 

I Baw that the patience of Mrs. Jones was 
giving way, and on reflection concluded that I 
had been too severe for her, bo I said no more. 
But I thought of the miserable dinner I had 
been forced to partake of, down town, at a cheap 
eating-house; and of the children who had gone 
crying to bed. 

The next morning, Mrs. Jones had a fever, 
caused by over-exertion the day before. She had 
walked too for, the dootor said, and neglected to 
eat anything; a delicate woman, he added, ought 
never to do either, much less both together. 

Mrs. Jones was ill for a fortnight, and the 
doctor’s bill was twenty dollars, so that her great 
bargains did not amount to much, especially as 
a seamstress had to be hired, while my wife was 
still sick, to take her part in making up the 
children’s clothes. 

Nor was this all. The boasted de laine proved, 
as I had feared, rotten. The first dress that 
gave way was one of the children’s, for which 
the little creature received a severe admonition, 
and subsequently a whipping, when she ventured 
to lay the accident on the flimsy character of the 
stuff itself. But a few days after Mrs. Jones 
tore her own dress, while engaged in smoothing 
it down in front, so miserable was the material. 

The colors of the cheap calico proved bad, and 
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LOVE 8 LESSONS.—WELCOME TO MAY 


the drilling turned out to be half eotton. Of all 
her purchases, the cashmere was the only article 
in which she was not oheated, and the reason j 
was, I suppose, that it was a remnant. 

Before summer came, new dresses had to be < 
purchased for both the girls, and a new pair of > 
pantaloons a piece for the boys, the other ones j 
not being fit for Sunday wear. > 


I calculated, when all was over, that I had lost 
about thirty-five dollars, by that one day’s shop¬ 
ping. Mrs. Jones will not, however, admit this: 
her sickness, she says, would have happened any 
how. 

So that my wife is incorrigible, I fear, on the 
Subject Of BARGAINS. 


LOVE’S LESSONS. 


BT MBS. JULIA C. B. DORR. 


The human heart—who dreameth 
How vast its love may be? 

The depth who ever soundeth 
Of that unfathomed sea? 

Who numbereth the fountains 
Of love and tenderness, 

Beneath our feet upspringing. 

Our daily paths to bless ? 

There is no bound or measure 
To the heart’4 well-spring deep, 
But o’er its flashing waters 
Angels a vigil keep; 

And year by year new streamlets 
Are ever gushing forth, 

Making life’s arid dosert 
A vale of priceless worth. 

A little babe lies sleeping 
Upon its mother’s breast, 

While she, with brow unshadowed, 
W&tcheth its tranquil rest; 

Gently its bluo eye opens, 

And the fond look dwelling there, 
Tells that its heart is learning 
What Love’s first lessons are. 

Months pass—that child is playing 
Amid the household band, 
Brothers and sisters sporting 
Together hand in hand; 
Affection’s chain is lengthening, 

Its golden links increase, 

And the little heart expandeth 
In innocence and peaoe. 

Years pass. A fair girl listens 
With a warm blush on her cheek, 
To one who now, right earnestly, 

Of his deep love doth speak; 


His low and tender accents 
Eaoh spirit chord can thrill, 

And she is strangely happy, 

Tho' tears her bright eyes fill. 

And the maiden little deemeth 
That any other love, 

One half as pure, and fervent, 

And Btrong as that can prove; 

For they say the heart’s first visions 
Ever the brightest seem— 

That there is nought in after life 
Like Love's young, blissful dream. 

Again the picturo changes— 
Girlhood hath passed away, 

And a wife now humbly knecleth 
For her husband’s woal to pray; 
And the saCred tio that binds her 
To the partner of her life, 

With a deeper, holier joy, than all 
Youth’s wild romance, is rife. 

Another change—a mother 
O’er a cradle bendeth low, 

And gazeth long and steadfastly 
Upon her first born's brow. 

Fondly her heart is clinging 
Unto that fragile flower, 

And a love her soul is filling 
Unfelt until that hour. 

Thus, year by year, new fountains 
Of love are springing up, 

Each flinging added sweetness 
Into life’s sparkling cup; 

And thus the heart expandeth 
As Time flies swiftly o’er, 

And it never loves so fondly 
That it can love no more! 


WELCOME 

Welcome to May! the live-long day » 

The soft South wind is blowing; s 

The waterf&U is bright with spray; < 

Bees ham, and kine are lowing. I 


TO MAY. 

The solitudes of hoary woods, 

Echo with birds a-singing; 

Oh! welcome May, with flowers gay, 

A thousand perfumes bringing, h. J. T * 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. V. 

CORRECTIONS AND VICES. 


Ip possible a lady should never ride a horse whip. The rider should take care to preserve 
which requires unusual corrections. Moderate her balance, by an inclination of the body to the 
corrections are necessary with almost any horse, ; circle described by the horse’s head. On the 
at times, and then they should always be applied, same principle, when a horse refuses to advance, 
or the horse will soon know the rider is afraid and the whip would increase his obstinaoy, cause 
of him, and easily become the master. But an him to rear, or induce him to bolt in a different 
open contest between a horse and rider is rather direction, make him walk backward till he shows 
to be avoided, as the former usually gains the a willingness to advance, 
advantage, for a lady can never rival him in phy- A runaway horse, in some instances, may be 
Bical strength. The leg, the bridle-hand, and cured of his vice, by suffering him to run, un¬ 
voice are all to be used as corrections, and are checked; and when he shows a disposition to 
frequently all that are necessary, though the 
Whip must be sometimes applied, and pretty 
severely, without any appearance of fear. The 
best way to correct a horse is to dishearten him, 
not so much by force, in contesting openly with 
him, when he is prepared to resist, as by cool 
opposition and indireot means. ugly disposition, this mode of correction is likely 

Some horses are very much addicted to restive- to succeed, 
ness; that is, turning around suddenly without A lady need apprehend but little danger from 
any previous warning. A horse soon learns that a runaway horse, if she only keeps her self-pos- 
the left hand is weaker than the right, and con- session and balance. She must retain her seal at 
sequently, less able to oppose him, though he all hazards; to jump from a runaway horse is 
turns on the off or right side with a force and almost certain death. The slighest symptom of 
quickness, which, even when the rider is prepared alarm, on the part of the rider, adds terror or 
for it, is sometimes almost impossible to prevent, resolution to the horse. A dead, heavy pull on 
Here is a case in which the “indirect” means of the bridle is always to be avoided, as it prevents 
correction ore useful. To endeavor to draw him the lady from having sufficient mastery over his 
back to his proper position by main force would mouth. The reins should be held in such a 
be unwise, as it would be useless. He is pre- manner as to keep the horse together , and guide 
pared for defence, the rider would be foiled, and him from running against anything. Sawing 
the horse, encouraged by his success, to repeat the mouth (that is pulling the reins first on one 
the trick. So instead of endeavoring to prevent side, then on the other) will frequently stop a 
him from turning with the left hand, pull him horse in a few minutes. Slackening the reins, 
sharply to the right, till he has made a complete then jerking them with foroe, will frequently 
circle, and he finds to his astonishment that his stop a horse; but care should be taken that by 
head is just where it was when ho started, and ' stopping him suddenly by this means, the rider 
his own vice has been his correction. Should : does not go over his head, 
he repeat the manoeuvre, when he is urged to In whatever manner a runaway horse is stop- 
advance, pull him around on the same side three ! ped, the lady should be on the alert lest he should 
or four times, and give him a smart cut with the be so disunited by the operation as to falL 


LIFE AND DEATH. 

BY FANNY WHARTON. 

Oun life is all a toil! 

In sorrow and unrest, 

We labor still for peace, 

And still are never blest. 

Hope points to clouds like sunset skies, 

And yet the cloud forevor flies. 



Death is a welcome goal; 

A portal into life, 

Where peace eternal dwells, 
And rest succeeds to strife. 
If life is death, it soon is o’er, 
And death is life forevor more. 


stop, to urge him forward, rather than let him 
abate his speed. But this is a dangerous experi¬ 
ment, and should never be resorted to unless all 
other means have failed; for if the horse has run 
from fright it will only add to his terror. But 
if the habit of running away proceeds from an 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Household Receipts. —To Wash White Silk .— 
Dissolve some white soap in boiling water, and, when 
the water is sufficiently cooled not to burn the hand, 
put the silk into it, and press it repeatedly, opening 
it again from time to time, and taking care not to 
wring it. If there be any obstinate stain, dip it into 
strong solution of soap, and rub it gently between 
the fingers, until it disappears, adding, if necessary, 
a little spirits of wine. When the washing is finished, 
rinse the silk in several tepid waters; and having 
made some water blue to the required shade, with 
the blue sold by the color dealers Tor that purpose, 
dip the silk in it, and hang it out to dry; when dry, 
brush it with a soft brush, to give it a lustre. 

To Color Harnett. —The color of harness that has 
become rusty or brown by wear may be restored to 
a fine black, after the dirt has been sponged off, by 
using the following mixture:—Boil logwood chips in 
throe quarts of soft water, to which add three ounceB 
of nutgalls, finely powdered, and one ounce of alum; 
simmer the whole together for half an hour, and it 
will be fit for use. A harness blacking is thus made r 
Melt two ounces of mutton suet with six ounces of 
beeswax, then add one ounce of indigo, finely pow¬ 
dered, six ounces of sugar candy, dissolved in water, 
and two ounces of soft soap; mix, and Bimmer over 
the fire, when add a gill of turpentine. Lay it on 
with a sponge, and then polish. 

Food for Invalidt. —Farinaceous food, although 
much recommended for invalids, is frequently very 
injurious to the stomach, unless a small quantity of 
animal food be taken with it. A weak stomach is 
frequently rendered still more feeble by the long and 
exclusive use of a farinaceous diet. Wherever no 
acute disease exists, which would render it improper, 
a small portion of meat, either in the solid form or 
as strong gravy, should be taken occasionally. 

Lemon Pudding. —Boil four lemons in water until 
quite soft, keeping them closely covered the whole 
time, take out the pips and pound the lemons to a 
paste; then add half pound of loaf sugar finely pow¬ 
dered, the same weight of fresh butter beaten to a 
cream, and the yolks of six eggs well beaten; mix 
these ingredients well together, and bake it in a tin 
lined with puff paste; before serving turn it out, and 
cover the top with grated loaf sugar. 

To Wash White Lace. —Tack the lace slightly in 
a thin cloth dipped in cold water; then let it be in a 
strong lather for one day: change the water, and 
leave it in s second lather all night. Then put in a 
saucepan a quarter of a cake of white wax, six lumps 
of sugar, two tea-spoonfuls of liquid starch, and a 
quart of soft water, in which boil the lace for ten 
minuteb; then throw it into water, and iron it when 
nearly dry. The blue should be adeed to the cold 
water. 


Eggs au Miroir. —Take a dish that will stand the 
fire; spread a little butter on it, and a slight quantity 
of salt; then break the eggs in the dish with the same 
precaution as for poached eggs, pour over them a 
little melted butter, mixed with a few table-spoonfuls 
of milk, salt, and nutmeg; put the dish on the fire 
until the eggs are done, and brown with a salaman¬ 
der. 

Food for Canaries. —The best food for canaries is 
rape, canary, and crushed hemp-seed; the latter 
should be given very sparingly once a week. A 
little green food occasionally, but we do not think 
hard eggs desirable. Fresh water for bathing as 
well as drinking, and sand, are absolutely necessary. 

To Make Starch. —An excellent Btarch may be 
made by setting by, in a cool place, the water in 
which rice has been boiled in the ordinary way, (not 
in a cloth) which will in twenty-four hours become 
a very strong staroh. Pour off the water and dry 
the powder. 

Lavender Water. —English oil of lavender water, 
one ounce; essenoe of ambergris, half ounce; eau dfc 
oologne, half pint; rectified spirits of wine, one pint; 
mix. This is an extremely fragrant perfume. 

Receipt for Come. —Take equal portions of mercu¬ 
rial and galbanum ointments, mix well, spread on a 
bit of white leather, and apply to the corns morning 
and evening. 

Cod Liver Oil —The least offensive way of taking 
cod liver oil, is to place it in a tea-spoon, and sprinkle 
a little salt over it. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Theresa 
Pulsxky. 1 vol. Nets York: Redfeld. Philada: 
W. B. Zeiber. —The Countess Pulszky is the wife of 
one of those unfortunate men, who, having periled 
all for the freedom of their country, and lost the 
stake, are now in exile in the United States. Her 
husband is a man of ability, and played a con¬ 
spicuous part in the late struggle. But the wife is 
not unworthy of such a mate. This volume proves 
her to be a lady of high talent. She has collected 
all the floating legends of Hungary, and narrated 
them in a charming style, making a work of equal 
interest as a fiction and as a revelation of national 
character. We recognize in every page of this 
volume the half oriental nature of the Magyars. 
Stories of fairies, genii, enchanters, and other ideal 
inhabitants of the world of air, people the book, till 
the reader almost forgets that he is perusing a work 
written in the nineteenth century, and half fancies 
he is poring over a new Arabian fiction. Some of 
the legends are of great beauty: the "Rocks of 
Linisk” particularly so. "The Hair of the Orphan 
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REVIEW op new books 


Girl” is a curious example of a universal legend, 
dressed up in a national costume: it is the old tale 
of.Cinderella, under a new guise, or, perhaps, is the 
original We warmly commend this book to our 
feir readers. Like aU Redfield's publications it is 
beautifully got up; and is, moreover, embellished 
with a portrait of Madame Pulszky, a treasure in 
itself. 

A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing a Diary of Ex- 
plorations on the Nile: with Observations illustrative 
of the Manners, Customs, and Institutions of the People, 
and of the present Condition of its Antiquities and 
Ruins. By J. V. C. Smith, Editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Boston: Could & 
Lincoln. Philada: Danielle & Smith.— In this ele¬ 
gant duodecimo we have a record of travel, in which 
all the newest discoveries in Egypt are recorded, and 
which is full, in addition, of interesting incidents of 
travel. Mr. Smith has that rare combination of 
talents for a traveller, accuracy of observation and 
groat felicity in description. His volume contains 
also much useful information respecting the different 
routes from England to Egypt, their advantages and 
disadvantages, and their cost. Mr. Smith is very 
severe on American consuls abroad. Tho volume is 
handsomely illustrated with numerous engravings. 

The Illustrated Tower of London. By William 
Menry Ainsworth. 2 cols. Philada: T. B. Peter - 

IT) r 4 8 iS * edition of what ia > perhaps, the 
S o Ainsworth's historical romances. The illns- 
trabons are most copious, being more than a hundred 

iTS *- 4 C °“” 7 40 lho readOT a “ excellent 

wea of the Tower of London, that grim old fortress- 
palaeo of tho Plantaganet and Tudor Kings of Eng. 
n6Ter eurself full, understood that ancient 
Ure ' antl1 wo Baw the ground plan of it, with 
volumf” 171 ^ 8 ° f . each 8everal Part, as given in these 
th« S * J 16 m * Bfortune8 °f Lady Jane Gray form 

follow* "T ?i, D0Ve1, whioh wo need scarcely say 

tfoUows truth in every material part. The type of 

are v.l° T** ** Iarg<> clear! aIld aIt °gether the, 

We T «T cheap at 4 ft, cents a piece. 

^ Charles Dickens. Number One. 
publi ,Jn ! f arpe [ * brother*. —This enterprising 
to an adv* “H™ b * 8 pnro,laaod *•>* eiclnsiro right 
• hare w »ep, of Dickens' new fiction; and wo 
Drink.!; accordingly, the first number elegantly 

be T P n CaI ' 7 iUaStrated - The fiction pro- 
be ,ie bMt “ Bo1 " haa ever written. We 
number reader!l haTe Perused the 

■“ly Pi^LT 14 haS been al ™ d7 exten- 

P*pem. P ^ PubUshed in dosens of news- 
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they 

7 A»CB. 


By L ™‘ F - 1 •* 
PracticaTfor^ f“ toa -This is the work of a 
his desirn. I’ Wb ° combi ”es taste with utility in 

“■»»« ef-professed ^iterTher'l “““S* 

gantly rcmw cts. The volume is ele- 

“begin to build” tviIh reS f id |! nt0fthe country fihonld 

studied this reiy nUnCt "* Pr00ar0d “ d 


Appietons Popular Library of the Best Authors . 
Essays from the London Times ” "The Yelloroplush 
opera, "The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, afterward Mistress Milton.» 3 vole. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co.- We have here the three 
first volumes of a series of books, which the Apple- 
tons are publishing, at fifty cents a piece, for a Popu¬ 
lar Library. The idea is an excellent one, and so 
far has been carried out admirably. No better 
selections, for variety and value, could have been 
made, indeed, than the three works with which the 
senes begins. The “Essays from the London Times” 
are on the life of Howard, the loves of Dean Swift, 
the career of Lady Hamilton, and other popular sub¬ 
jects, and are all written with great ability. The 
“Yellowplush Papers” are by Thackeray, and, like 
everything he writes, are full of wit The “Maiden 
and Married Life of Mary Powell” is an autobio¬ 
graphy, excellent alike for its air of truth and for 
the beauty of its general tone: we have read it with 
deep interest. Each volume is neatly printed, in 
clear type, and bound substantially in muslin. We 
cordially commend this series to popular favor. 

r Wa y t0 T>° Good. By Jacob Abbott. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.— In this beauti¬ 
fully printed and beautifully embellished book, we 
have the third volume of Abbott’s popular and useful 
“Young Christian Series.” We have already spoken 
so favorably of its predecessors, that there is little 
loft for us now, except to reiterate what wo then said, 
and to add that “The Way to Do Good” is inferior 
to none of the series. Those persons, who have pro¬ 
cured the two former volumes, will of course add 
this immediately; while those who have negleoted 
it, will, if they take our advice, lose no time in pur¬ 
chasing all three. For family reading we know no 
better volumes. The fact that they have been trans¬ 
lated into numerous languages is sufficient proof of 
this. 

Darien; or, The Merchant Prince. By Eliot War- 

burton. 1 vol. New York: Harper dc Brothers. _ 

This is a well written historical romance, and is 
founded on the attempt to establish a Scotch colony, 
at the Isthmus of Darien. The novel derives an 
additional interest from being tho last work of this 
amiable author, who perished in the conflagration 
of tho Amazon. 

Richardson's Arctic Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro¬ 
thers. —We have here a narrative of Richardson’s late 
abortive expedition in search of Sir John Franhlin. 

The volume is full of authentic “perils by field and 
flood,” and abounds with valuable scientific infor¬ 
mation. To a large circle of readers it will be in¬ 
valuable. 

A Story Without A Name. By C. P. B. James. 1 
vol. New York: Stringer & Townsend.— One of the 
best of James’ novels, which the publio owes to the 
enterprise of Stringer & Townsend, who paid Mr. 
James a large price for it. Tho book is cheap at 
thirty-seven and a half cents, which is all that is 
asked for it, though a copy-right novel. 
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Marcus Warland. By Mm. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
1 vol. Philada: A. Hart. —We have not read, for a 
long time, so fascinating a fiction as this, the scene 
of which is laid in the Southern states. It appeared 
originally in that very superior family journal, Me- 
Makin’s Saturday Courier. 

The Two Bridee. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. Pkilada: 
T. B. Peterton .— Arthur's novels are always agree¬ 
ably written, morally instructive, and full of naturally 
drawn characters. This is not the least interesting 
of his fictions. It is issued is a neat style, for the 
low sum of twenty-five cents. 

The Swamp Steed; or, The Day a of Marian and 
hia Merry Men. A Novel. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt 
& Davenport . —A romance of the Revolution, which 
is full of striking scenes and thrilling incidents; and 
which is published in a neat style, at the low price 
of fifty cents. 

The Brothem of Wyoming. A Romance. 1 voL 
New York: H. Long & Brothers. —This is a novel of 
great interest, crowded with hair-breadth escapes, 
and is published for twenty-five cents. It is an 
agreeable book for travellers. 

Examples of Life and Death. By Mm. L. H. 
Sigourney. 1 vol. New York: Charlee Scribner .— 
It is enough to say that this work is by Mrs. Sigour¬ 
ney, to win it a place on the centre-table of our fair 
readers. 

The Standard Speaker. By Epee Sargent. 1 vol. 
Philada: Thomae, Coicperthwaitc & Co. —This is des¬ 
tined to become, as its name imports, a standard 
work of its kind. It is full of labor and research. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fro. i.—A Dress op light Fawn colored Cash¬ 
mere, skirt full, and trimmed down the front with 
eleven rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. Pockets 
on each side, finished in the same way. A vest of 
white Marseilles ovor a chemisette of rich embroi¬ 
dery. A polka jacket of the same material os the 
dress, and trimmed to correspond with it. Bonnet 
of black Frenoh straw and yellow silk. 

Fro. n.—A Walking Dnsss op light Slate 
colored Silk, skirt long and very full. Mantilla 
very small, and trimmed with two rows of black 
lace, the lower row deeper than the upper. Bonnet 
of white chip, trimmed with a wreath of pink flowers 
and white lace—the cape covered with white lace 
also. Straw colored kid gloves. 

General Remarks. —Some of the new dress 
materials have appeared with the front breadths en 
tablier, that is—having the pattern running across 
the breadth instead of down it, as those described 
in a former number. Others of tissue and other thin 
materials are trimmed with three tolerably deep 
flounces, each flounce having a woven border. These 
dresses are all plain, such as dark blue, dark brown, 
drab, chocolate, Ac., with a rich white vine or ara¬ 
besque pattern as the bordering of the flounce. 
Bonnets. The recent fino bright weather has 
rought out many very elegant spring bonnets. The 
most fashionable are decidedly those of Leghorn, 


which, during the approaching season, is likely to 
recover the favor it enjoyed some yean ago. The 
shape of these new Leghorn bonnets is extremely 
elegant and becoming—the brim is wide and circu¬ 
lar, and the crown gently sloping backward. The 
bavolet at the back is made of the Leghorn itBelf, 
instead of being composed of silk or ribbon, as in 
bonnets of straw or other materials. The most 
favorite style of trimming Leghorn bonnets is with 
fancy straw, tastefully intermingled with velvet or 
ribbon, or some dark rich color. On one side may 
be placed a small ostrich feather, of the color of the 
Leghorn, or shaded in the hues of the bird of Para¬ 
dise. As the season advances, flowers will be em¬ 
ployed for trimming those bonnets. We have seen 
one elegantly trimmed with a wreath of oak-leaves, 
and on one side a bouquot of the samo leavos, inter¬ 
mingled with oak-galls. 

In addition to these, wo have now to mention the 
new bonnets of Dunstable straw; they are chiefly 
I trimmed with white or colored ribbon, the bavolet 
being composed of silk of the same color. Wo have 
observed a few of these bonnets trimmed on the 
outside with velvet flowers; and nearly all havo un¬ 
der-trimming, consisting of small white or colored 
flowers, with leaves of brown or dark green velvet. 
Bonnets of fancy straw, lined with colored *ilk, lilac, 
blue, or green, of rather deep tints, are included 
among the preparations for the spring. These bon¬ 
nets are trimmed with ribbon of the same color as 
the silk which lines the bonnet. Other bonnets are 
very plainly trimmed. Some have only a bavolet or 
cape at the back, made of ribbon, cut bias ways, and 
edged with some kind of narrow straw trimming. 
The ribbon may be simply crossed over the bonnet, 
or disposed in a small bow or rosette on one side, 
without any ribbon passing across the bonnet. Tho 
strings rather long and tied under the chin. The 
bonnets are very open just in the front, but rather 
less round than they were some time ago. One 
called chapeau ecossaie is particularly adapted for 
the early spring, its brightness affording a relief to 
tho winter garments, which the cold winds of this 
season compel us yet to retain. This Scotch bonnet 
is composed almost entirely of plaid ribbon and black 
lace, only a small portion of open straw being visiblo: 
it is remarkably pretty, and a little coquettish. A 
white veil is perfectly consistent with slight mourn¬ 
ing, but it can be worn with a white bonnet only. 

Silk Aprons, either to contrast or correspond with 
the morning dress, are little likely to go out of favor. 
Those of rich black silk, either watered or moire 
antique, trimmed with velvet or dentclle dc laine, or 
embroidered in silk and bugles, are generally pre¬ 
ferred, although colored ones are also worn. 

High-heeled Boots are a necessary accompani¬ 
ment to a visiting toilette. The most fashionable 
shoemaker of Paris makes his exquisite little boots 
of various dark colored silks, with a pointed heel of 
a half inch in thickness, which adds great beauty to 
the form of the foot, raising the instep and improving 
the walk. Boots of English kid made in the same 
manner, are much worn, as becoming and comfor¬ 
table. 
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THE HOPEFUL HEIR. 


No. G. 


BY MRS. PETER PERIWINKLE. 


Mr. Periwinkle fancies that he knows how 
to manage children; but, like all the men, he 
only spoils them. Says he to me, as we were 
waiting for breakfast lately, “you are ruining 
those girls. If I was to pet Harry half as 
much-” 

. UI pet the 6* lris you pet Harry,” I said, 
interrupting him, “now that’s good.” 

Harry, I must tell the readep> is Qur on]jr ^ 

an his father believes there never was a child 
like him, though, for my part, I think either 
Jane or Helen are better behaved. That child 
Had a pair of boots, almost before he left off 
ong clothes, though to this day Periwinkle has 
never given the girls the first scrap of a present. 

arry s last gift was a whip, which was the 
terror of his sisters, for if either refuses to do 
just as master tyrant wishes, they get a blow; 
and though I reasoned with Periwinkle again 
and again, he objected to my punishing the boy, 
because he said it would break his spirit. 

„ “* pet the girts as you pet Harry,” I said, 
now that’s good. I tell you, Periwinkle, you 
will be the ruin of the boy. Why, the lad hasn’t 
come to table for a month, without having a cry 
about something.” 

r 4 *i That8 DOt my fault ’” 8aid Periwinkle, a 
e staggered. “Jane or Helen are forever 
teasing him.” 

“If T 6 itS DOt mine ’” 1 retort ed sharply, 
had the management of him for awhile, 
d make him behave himself.” 

Periwinkle smiled incredulously. 

‘‘I tell you what, Periwinkle,” I said, losing 
to <f - The V6ry DeXt time he nnde rtakes 

for a 00186 at dinner ’ PU teke him in band, 

and rnV-° a ^• DOfc b0 by f ° r him ta appeal to » 
bring him down, I assure you.” 

lik^! 0 f Wi ° ced a He would have 


“ Wel1 ’ weI1 » have year way; you always will: 
only don’t lose your temper, Jane.” 

I lost my temper at this, as the reader may 
suppose, and gave Periwinkle in consequence a 
piece of my mind. I had a good deal still to 
say, when suddenly he seized his hat and left 
the house, nor did I see him again till evening. 
He did not even wait for breakfast. 

I whs in no humor, therefore, for Master 
Harry’s tricks. He began as usual, almost 
before he was seated. 

. 1 won,t haTe a CU P without a handle,” were 
his first words. 

You 11-have whatever I choose to give you,” 

I said. But as all the cups, that morning, had 
handles, no difficulty arose on this point. 

“Mother, Jane’s making faces at me,” Harry 
cried, directly. 

I looked at Jane. “He wqs winking at me,” 
she said, “and I’ll make faces at him if he does 
it again.” 

“No you won’t.” 

“Yes, I will. There, and there, and there.” 
“Silence, both of you,” I said. “Take that,” 
and I boxed Jane’s ears. “And you, that,” and 
I boxed Master Harry’s. 

He threw himself back in his chair, kicking 
the table till cups and plates danced, and the 
urn itself was almost overturned. 

“Stop that,” I cried, across the table, for I 
had returned to my place. “If you don’t be 
quiet, this instant. I’ll send you away, and you 
shan’t have a mouthful till supper.” 

“No you won’t. I’ll tell father,” he roared, 
and leaning back still further in his chair, he 
elevated his feet on the table, on which he 
hammered with his heels, staining the clean 
damask cloth with mud, for he had been run¬ 
ning in the garden already that morning, instead 
of learning his lessons like Jane and Helen. 

I rang the bell, and summoned a servant. 
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“Take him out, lock him up in the empty 
room up stairs, and let me know when he is 
ready to ask my forgiveness,” I said. “He is 
to have nothing to eat till I say so.” 

He screamed, he kicked, he tried to bite, he 
nearly upset the table; but it was in vain: for 
the servant finally succeeded in carrying him up 
stairs, the last words of the young tyrant being 
that he would tell his papa. 

The girls sat thunder-atrtck, their milk and 
water untasted. “You see,” I said, resolved 
to improve the occasion for their benefit also, 
“what comes of being naughty. I hope never 
to have to punish either of you in the same 
way.” 

They both looked down, but tears were in 
Helen’s eyes; and, after awhile,she said, “oh! 
mamma, brother will be better if you let him 
come back; hear how he cries: he must be so 
hungry.” 

He could, indeed, be heard over the whole 
house. But I answered. “No, my dear, your 
brother must stay there till he asks my forgive¬ 
ness. Eat your breakfast now, and then hurry 
off to school. I want still to see my little Helen 
a nice, intelligent girl, and not a tom boy.” And 
I glanced at Jane, who was fonder of play than 
of books, and who hung her head, at these words, 
with shame. 

All that morning, Harry held out. He kicked 
against the door, screaming at the top of his 
lungs: then, when physically exhausted, he would 
be quiet for awhile; but if I knocked to know if 
he was ready to submit, he was sure to begin 
again, kicking and screaming louder than ever. 
At last, toward noon, he fell asleep, I suppose; 
for I heard no more of him. 

When it came rfark I went up and opened the 
door. H^had just woke up. I asked him if he 


would be a good boy, but he only pouted, and 
turned pettishly away: however as he did not 
say no, and as I disliked to leave him in the 
dark, lest he should go into fits, I took him down 
stairs, and gave him some bread and milk, after 
which I put him to bed. If it had not been for 
fear of having him sick, he should not have had 
a morsel till he yielded entirely. 

When Periwinkle came home, I told him of my 
success. 

“Why, Jane,” was his reply, “it seems a 
drawn battle, even on your own showing. But 
since you have begun, go on in your own way; 
for there’s nothing worse than having one parent 
interfering with another.” 

“Nothing will do for him,” I said, decidedly, 
“but conquering by main force: and I intend to 
do it.” 

Periwinkle meekly went to look for his slip¬ 
pers. Since that day he has not interfered*' 
openly between me and Harry, but he continues 
to pet the child himself: so what success can I 
expect? However, whether he is present or not, 

1 make Master Harry obey me. The child has 
ceased to threaten appealing to his father, and 
does not make a noise at table half as frequently 
as he used to. I have burnt his whip, and given 
his boots to the sweep, in both cases to punish 
him for insolence to his sisters; and have got 
him, at last, so improved that he trembles if I 
only speak to him. 

He always runs to his father, as soon as the 
latter comes in; and then there is noise and 
romping enough, to be sure. As I can’t box 
Periwinkle’s ears, I am forced to let Master 
Harry alone, though often my head aches as if 
it would split. And so, in spite of all I can do, 
as I often tell Periwinkle, the boy is being spoilt. 
But what do men know about children? 


MOSS ON THE SILL. 

BY BIT. SIDNEY DYER. 


Sweet home of my childhood! my heart hath 
enshrined thee, 

All fresh in thy beauty and light, 

And the cords of affection that evermore bind me, 
Are Btrong in their earliest might; 

But now, as I view thee, a sadness comes o’er me. 
And memory's soft tear-drops will gleam, 

For, though thou art radiant as ever before me, 

I know ’tig the light of a dream: 

I see the old mansion stand lonely and still, . 

With windows dismantled and moss on the sill. 


The garden with weeds rankly growing, betrayeth 
The hand that once cultured is gone, 

And none but the stranger in loneliness strayeth 
Up the unbeaten path of the lawn : 

The vine at the doorway is withered and blighted, 
The bat in the hall finds her nest; 

I turn from the home where my young head de¬ 
lighted, 

Decay only welcomes the guest; 

For the old family mansion stands lonely and still. 
With windows dismantled and moss on the sill. 


.t 
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MY EETUEN FROM CALIFORNIA. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


I was returning from California rich in gold, 
but a poor, miserable, rheumatic invalid. At my 
- age, I should have been a lusty fellow, doing 
justice to the fine constitution nature had be¬ 
stowed upon me, and able to do any work among 
men, like a man. As the ship neared New York, 
as we passed 'Governors Island, and I could 
almost distinguish my own home, I began to 
think, not without remorse, of a meeting with 
my father. Headlong and obstinate, I had run 
off seven years before to be a sailor, without his 
consent, against his will. I left a most deleo . 
table epistle upon my table, saying that I found 
myself miserable at the prospect of entering 
college, and leading a sedentary life for some 
years. That as I knew if my father wrote to 
me it would be to command my return, and as I 
was sure my sisters would fill their letters with 
entreaties to the same effect, I should not inform 
them where I was going, nor what I meant to do, 
lest I should be moved from my mighty purpose, 
or ignominiously captured. 

I went out in a South Sea whaler, before the 
mast, and while she was at California was taken 
suddenly ill, an d left there No Qne dreamed 

en of the hidden treasure, the mighty load- 
8 ne which has since drawn nations to it. I 
oun the country pleasant, and considered it 
“JJ ,°® e ’ thou 8 h my time was spent cruizing 
about the delightful islands of the Pacific, gene- 
y as a common sailor. After the discovery 
o he gold, and when untold multitudes, like the 
errings in spring, were flocking to the shore, 
i went to the mines and completed the ruin of 
my Health, by washing the glittering gold in un- 
magined quantities from the river bed-sleeping 
the cold nights exposed upon the ground, only 
° be the muc b-envied possessor of 

ever f 1Ck blanket *“ whi °b was often lent, how- 
, to some over-persuasive wretch of a com- 

liV1Dg Upon ’ a sailor’s fare is a feast 
f enou gb of these times that have little 

w do with my story. 

e ^ es upon the nearing city, I 

I should*° f * my rece P tion at borne, of how 
knet^ be T rCCeived ** one from the dead. I 
loved ynn 1 ® houW be welcomed, f^given, and 
do os d*/ 6 !. Rn ever ~“ t ba fc my father would 
fotZ h\ , f “‘ her of the f> rod! <?al «°n. My 

little tronhl <U '™ yS beCD 90 indul S ent to their 
' tro “WMome, meddling brother, thot again 


and again in my absence, had I longed to write 
but the words “forgive me,” to them. I re- 
, mem bered that on leaving home, I had not even 
j left them an adieu in my father’s note, and that 
I now for years they had borne a heavy sorrow on 
| my account. I could not bear to think of the 
I kind of welcome I should receive, so much would 
i lt condemn me, yet memory would place each 
: sister before me, with some familiar words of 
kind greeting, some remembered flash of joy at 
my return. Strange that I never thought to find 
them changed, thongh I had grown from boyhood 
to manhood. 

On landing I went immediately home, and T 
am sure there was in my face bnt one color— 
whitey brown—as I stood on our doorsteps. I 
did not immediately ring, but when I raised my 
hand to the bell, I missed my father's name, 
which had been engraved below it. The natural 
ruddiness rushed suddenly back to my counte¬ 
nance as I hastily rang. They did not even 
know where my father lived. 

The disappointment was too bitter, and I was 
walking moodily down street, not caring where 
I went, when a hearty clap on the shoulder made 
my heart jump with the hope that it was my 
father. No, it was but Charles Weston, a friend 
I had met in California, and who had returned a 
short time before me. 

You here already?’’ he asked, giving me a 
hearty welcome. “ You haven’t bee%to the eld 
house! ha! ha!” 

“Where do they live?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Out of town, at Yonkers, and they are uot at 
home now. I saw them off for St. Anthony’s 
Falls, last week. Why didn't yon Jet them know 
you were coming, Ned ? They assail me with 
such minute inquiries concerning you, that I 
positively don’t know what to soy. Miss Sarah 
won’t forgive me if I can't tell her bow many 
times you have been in a gambling-house; Miss 
Jessie is indignation itself, because I own I did 
not nurse you through your last illness; and 
Cherry, charming Cherry, pouts because I cannot 
for the life of me remember exactly how you look 
when you are not before my eyes. Dp satisfy 
them all, for pity’s sake. I expect to find your 
tongue worn to a fine thread the next time I 
see you. But, my dear fellow, you can’t go 
after them now, so you must come with me to 
the sea-shore, and recruit a little before they 
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come home. I go to Rockaway to-morrow. What 
do you eay to it?” 

I was too much disappointed to care where I 
went, as I was not well enough to travel rapidly 
and overtake my father’s party. I let my friend 
arrange all matters for me, and we went to Rock¬ 
away together. 

On the evening of our arrival I was too ill to 
leave my room, and I lay upon my bed enjoying 
the cooling breeze which blew from the ocean, 
amazed by the buz of human life in the populous 
hotel, or amused by the remarks of passers by, 
as they walked on the balcony before my window. 
Suddenly I felt a quick emotion at my heart, 
caused by a new delioious music in my ears. It 
was the laughing and chatting of a party of girls, 
silver voiced angels they Beemed to me. I was 
entranced, and dared not stir lest the heavenly 
sounds should take flight and ascend beyond my 
hearing. Probably not one of you, dear readers, 
con begin to imagine my exquisite sense of enjoy¬ 
ment, but should you go several long voyages 
without a single woman on board, should you 
spend years in the company of men almost ex¬ 
clusively as I had at the mines, should you be 
absent so long as to have the charm and mystery 
of civilized woman a novelty to you, you will feel 
what 1 felt when I heard the gentle rustle, the 
sweet words in my own tongue, and, above all, 
the light-hearted, merry laugh. They passed on, 
and left me dreaming deliciously. 

I remembered how before I left home I was the 
most arrant beau in our circle of acquaintance- 
how brought forward by my sisters, and courted 
by my cousins, I was audaciously free with all 
ladies. Now—I felt convinced that if one of the 
divine creatures should speak to me, I should 
reply with my forehead in the dust. I arose 
and looked out in ambush as I heard the voioes 
again approaching. The glare from the drawing¬ 
room windows showed me their slender forms, 
their graceful heads, and their delicate vapor¬ 
like dresses. As they entered a window, leaving 
the balcony silent, I threw myself again upon my 
bed in delight and slept, dreaming of being sur¬ 
rounded by airy creatures, beautiful as angels, 
but wicked and teasing as demons. 

The next day my friend informed me I was to 
take possession of a larger, and more convenient 
apartment, which he had secured for mo as an 
invalid. I could not bear to leave this room lest 
the other should not look upon the balcony, and 
I professed myself perfectly contented with this 
little ten feet square oven, until I heard some of 
my friend’s reasons for wishing to remove me. 

“These rooms,” he said, “are generally taken 
y single gentlemen, a noisy, frolicsome set. Now, 

® * want you to be in that part of the house 
w ere ladies ‘most do congregate,’ and silence 


(comparative) reigns supreme. The room next 
to yours is occupied by three charming girls, 
and the one on the other side by two old maids. 
There are no children at present in the whole 
gallery—in short, it is the very place for you.” 

I consented to go immediately. 

A severe attack of rheumatism confined me to 
my room for two weeks, and during this time the 
only thing which kept me from despondency, 
which cheered many a lonely hour, and made 
: music in many a solitary night, was the hum of 
; gentle, or it might be merry voices, next door. 

: The walls were bo thin that at first 1 could hear 
every word they said. In order to give them 
warning I frequently coughed, arid I soon heard 
a dear voice say, with nervous solitude, 

“Who is that coughing so?” 

“Some one next door,” was the reply, and in 
another voice, 

“I don’t know; suppose you ask.” 

The chambermaid was summoned. 

“Who occupies the next room to this, Biddy?” 

“A sick gentleman ffom California, Miss.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Mr. Clinton.” 

“ Hem! Is he an old man, Biddy ?” 

“Ob, no, Miss—he’s young, but quite broken 
down, and awfully tamed. His sufferins is dread¬ 
ful.” 

“What*8 the matter with him?” 

“Rheumatiz—very acute, the doctor says.” 

“ He must be rather old then, Biddy.” 

“Oh, no, Miss—not at all. He got it scraping 
gold out of the minds in that awful wearsome 
country.” 

“What did you say he looked like?” 

“Why, tall-like, and sunburned.” 

“You didn’t say handsome, then?” 

“Oh, Miss, he’s handsome, to be sure, but 
broken-like. He don’t look made to be sick, 
neither, &c.” 

After Biddy was dismissed I gave an admoni¬ 
tory hem, which one of the ladies said frightened 
her horribly, whereat I felt due regret. They 
conversed in whispers for some time, but I dis¬ 
tinctly heard the words “Cherry’s guardian.” 
So they knew my little playmate, and perhaps 
my sisters. They were tolerably guarded after 
this, not, I do believe, from a wish not to be 
heard, but in the feminine mercy of their hearts 
that they might not disturb the invalid. Several 
times when noisy companions entered their rooms 
I heard them say, “hush, hush, some one is sick 
next door,” or “you will^disturb the sick gentle¬ 
man from California.” Heaven bless woman! 

I had not thought of asking my incommunica¬ 
tive friend about Cherry Ashton. She was a 
little girl when I left home, and often came to 
spend a week or so at our house. She and her 
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fine tall brothers were my father’s wards, and 
they resided not far from us, with their mother. 
I asked about them the next time I saw Charles 
Weston, and learned that Mrs. Ashton, having 
been dead four years, Cherry now resided with 
my father. To my astonishment, I heard that 
she was a young lady introduced into society, 
and quite a belle. Charles said everything in 
her praise be knew how—that she was charming, 
fascinating, bewitching, pretty, engaging, &o. 

I was so impatient to be at home, that I re¬ 
solved to go there and await the return of my 
friends. Upon arriving at Yonkers I engaged a 
horse, as I had still a ride of six miles before 
me, and tjjough the evening was darkening I set 
out, riding leisurely along at a pace befitting a 
rheumatic. It was very late when I reached my 
father’s house, and I rode round to the stable 
in order to give directions about returning the 
horse. Then I approached the’house through a 
little copse of woods, which led quite to the win¬ 
dows of a brightly lighted room. I dreaded to 
enter and receive no welcome but that of ser¬ 
vants, so I approached slowly. I saw from 
some distance that the lighted room was not 
the kitchen, for rich curtains shaded the win¬ 
dows, and as they were hot lowered, I saw the 
gleaming of the pioture-frames and the glass 
drops to the mantel-lamps. It seemed like fairy - 
land to me, like the enchanted palace of the ! 
White Cat. I went quite close to the windows, 1 
and looked in. They were all there I I saw my , 
father’s head leaned back in his easy-chair, his i 
eyes closed from excess of comfort; while one of i 
my sisters, whom I supposed the oldest, Sarah, t 
combed his white locks soothingly. Three other 
sisters were gathered round a table; and there a 
were several gentlemen in the room, not one of t 
whom l recognized. I stood in a dazzled, deli- ft 
oious confusion for some time, and then with a o 
violent prompting of love for them all, ran round tl 
° r d ° 0r ’ A® * emerged from the wood, n 

a little white cloud seemed to float before me, 1 ti 
but suddenly out started a pair of arms like ft 
white wings, the cloud fell from a fairy-like head ti 
and shoulders, and I saw my father’s ward, who di 
a rawn the skirt of her muslin dress over ki 
ber head as a pretenoe of shelter from the rain- I 
rops. The light of a window flashed full upon pi 
er as she glided swiftly along, and I stood with w 
tty hands clasped looking like some fanatic en- gt 
after h„r. She wae gone in » minute, d s 
nis mg m the woods, and I again sought the j ru 
entrance, which finding, I was soon standing in i ne 

eivn;? ld8t u° f “ 7 dear friend8 ’ ™*iving thqse th 
les which would be offered to a stranger. cii 

T f °°“ d l not find word ® to make myself known, no 
th ^ 8Uddenne88 of the shock, and I was ap 
o offer some apology for intrusion at that to 


nd hour, and invent some business to talk about 
er. with my father, when the little white cloud 
les floated into the room, and actually advanced 
ng timidly to me, smiling and blushing. I took her 
th proffered hand in amazement. 
iat “Don’t you know me,Edward?” she said,and 
y, added, a little pettishly, “do introduce me then, 
m Sarah, for I want to be as good friends as ever, 
g, and see I must begin at the beginning.” All 

stared at us in silent wonder a moment, and then 
e- Sarah suddenly cried, doubtfully, “Ned—is it 
iy Ned?” 

a I spare the reader further. Miss Cherry had 
re supposed the recognition, and salutations over, 
et She was shocked and provoked by finding out 
a that she was the first to recognize me. She said 
y the y were aU very dull not to have been expect- 
e ing me, not to have guessed who I was by my 
e untimely arrival, and not to have seen enough 
a of my original lineaments to have known me at 
i* once. She knew me when she first saw me 
o looking, with such a tender countenance, in at 
* the window. I had almost touched her as she 
a stood behind the lilac bush at the very window 
t I approached, bent upon the naughty trick of 
- acting the ghost which was said to haunt the 
5 wood. 

3 I could not be brought to believe that my 
r youngest sister Jessie was not my eldest. The 
; other two were married; and I was introduced 
, to two new brothers, their husbands. My noble, 

' generous father did not even speak of forgive- 
i ness, only of joy at my return; and I had no 
‘ words, nor was it a time to tell him of my re¬ 
pentance. 

Home was heaven to me. It was even unim¬ 
agined delight to be the companion of my father; 
the patient of Sarah and Jessie, the object of 
ftliss Cherry’s playful solicitude. A heart so full 
of perfect contentment as mine must reanimate 
the sinking body. I grew rapidly well, yet did 
not strive to emancipate myself from my impera¬ 
tive nurses. It was too new and delightful a 
feeling—that of being so cared for—to be soon 
tired of. So I was coaxed to submit to the most 
delicate nursing, thereby delighting the “ women- 
kind” os much as I pleased myself. But alas! 

I grew saucy, and by too much self-oonceit de¬ 
prived myself of my pet nurse. My arm, which 
was the part most effected with rheumatism, 
generally reposed quietly in a sling, but twice a 
day my sisters attacked it furiously. I dreaded 
f rubbing time. I was not spared—the pain was 
; necessary to a cure, and with wise promptness 
they acted. But one day my sisters went to the 
city, and left particular directions with Cherry 
not to forget one of the usual remedies. She 
appeared before me, therefore, and desired me 
to prepare for a rubbing, with as much ooolness 
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as if she had done it every day of her life.. I 
thought of refusing, not oaring to have her white 
hands oiled with liniment, and reddened with 
hard rubbing; but when I saw a pertinacious 
little blush straggling with real solioitude I could 
not resist. I began hastily to unroll the long 
flannel bandage. She helped me and was rather 
clumsy. 

“There, take care, Miss Cherry,” I cried, with 
prompt fretfulness. 

“Ah, I hurt you,” she said, leaning suddenly 
toward me most pityingly. 

“Hem—not the least consequence,” I said, 
still more sullenly. 

“I am sorry,” she replied, humbly. 

And when the rubbing came—ah, how different 
from the practical Sarah’B energetic movements! 
Her hands glided as gently over my rough skin 
as if she were caressing a butterfly. 

“Ah,” I said, crossly, “I see I shall have to 
rub myself, my kind creature. You are rather 
more afraid of hurting than you were just 
now.” 

Instantly she rubbed with zeal. I made a wry 
face. Her under lip was drawn in with a little 
shiver as if she felt a sharp pain herself, and she 
rubbed softly, but hurriedly. 

“Oh,” I said, withdrawing my arm, “I see I 
have made you so nervous—pray, forgive me, I 
should not have permitted you-” 

“Now, Edward,” she said, most persuasively_ 

“do let me.” 

“Well,” I answered, with pretended reluct¬ 
ance, and she proceeded to replace the bandage 
with a fresh one. In drawing it tightly round 
my arm, by a really nervous movement that I 
could not control, she saw that she had again 
given me pain. Excited and troubled before, 
this was too much. She burst into tears. All 
my pretended ill-qpture vanished. By way of 
making amends for cruelly playing with tender 
feelings that I could not understand, I threw my 
arm round her I my lame one entirely forgetting 
itself, and poured forth a torrent of gratitude 
and self reproach. My heart did not stop there, 
though my words did, unluckily. She sprang 
from me with a laugh. 

“ Pshaw!” she said, “your arm is well enough, 
and now I shall do it properly; I have not hurt 
you a bit, but I intend to.” 

So saying, she took off the bandage again, rub¬ 
bed somewhat more like my sister, and notwith¬ 
standing my exclamations, proceeded to bind it 
up with energy. 

tJ* N °7 1 haT0 < * one duty properly, Mr. 

ward, she said, as she hastened away. Some¬ 
how after that I never dared to do again as I 
ad done. I saw she would suffer no nonsense. 
How much that aot cost me! The little lady 


was upon her dignity, and all her playful, almost 
child-like attentions were at an end. 

I grew moody, rebellious, and soon found 
myself free from my sisters’ authority. Cherry’s 
coolness made me despair. A thousand times I 
wished I had dared to say I loved her, when I 
held her so closely pressed to my bosom. Then 
I thought she might have given me hope of s 
return of the affection I avowed, but by speaking 
only of gratitude then , I had given her to under¬ 
stand I did not love her, and now she was unap¬ 
proachable. In vain I tried to meet her in the 
woods or garden, or even to speak a word with 
her alone in the parlor. She was a most artful 
little witch and eluded me skilfully, till I found 
home so intolerable that I determined to leave 
it. I announced my intention, and behold that 
very evening chance favored me, for I saw the 
same little white cloud floating about under the 
trees just aftei** tea. I immediately pursued it, 
but it fled no further than the summer-house 
under the pines, and there I overtook it U 
might have been invisible air, however, for all 
the, notice I took of it. I seated myself in the 
full moonlight, and plaoed my long limbs across 
the doorway. Then began a play of patience. 

I could hear the restless and frightened little 
being trying to stifle every sigh—but I appeared 
unconscious. Why a teasing spirit so possessed 
me I do not know. Perhaps I wanted to enjoy 
having at last captured the little wild bird—per¬ 
haps I wanted to punish it Sooner than I ex¬ 
pected Cherry came forward, and said, “please 
let me out” I started as if terrified. 

“Are you the ghost that haunt this wood? 
Avaunt! Out through the lattice whenoe you 
came, perturbed spirit!” 

“No nonsense, Edward—please let me out” 

“ Hi, it knows my name! It may be no good 
spirit It may work me ill. It is in woman’s 
beautiful form, and one shaped like it has already 
given me sorrow. Had I better let it pass, and 
not provoke it? No—I scorn the action. Too 
long has it haunted these forests. I will try 
to daunt it Pertinacious spirit, avaunt— nor 
trouble more these beautiful shadows!” 

“Oh, Edward, do let me go. I hear them 
calling me.” 

“Hem! Who! Ugh. Am I a man and tremble 
so ? No—I am a very coward and superstitious 
fool—ghosts do not speak till questioned. This 
can be no ghost Now I know it is some mis¬ 
chievous person who takes advantage of the old 
superstition. I would have you know, whoever 
ypu are, tlgkt such audacity must be punished. 
Therefore I shall proceed to catch you, and toko 
summary vengeanoe.” 

A merry laugh was the reply. My long limbs 
were drawn back, and I was about to rise, seise 
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the fair intruder, when by a awift flight she had 
nearly escaped me. I caught her hand just as 
she cleared the door. 

“Flesh and blood!” I cried, “I thought so; 
but did I expect to find such a tender, soft hand 
as this? Oh, you cunning, malicious ghost, where 
did you find this graceful, charming body to in¬ 
habit? Stay—I have you fast—if hands cannot 
detain you, arms will —you must answer me. 
You have committed a theft, wicked ghost! When 
I came here, I found so lovely a spirit in just such 
a form, that after bending to worship it I looked 
up and loved it. But one day suddenly the lovely 
spirit fled, and another entered the dear form, 
which I now perceive to have been you by your 


mildness, your coldness, your coyness—I recog- 
nize you, ghost. Heaven help me to exorcise 
you. 

“Oh, hard and cruel spirit fly, and let soft, 
tender, lovely Cherry re-enter—I conjure you 
fly! 

“Gherry, Cherry I love you, if you are your¬ 
self do not deny my most earnest, most passion¬ 
ate, and last appeal. If you refuse me now, I 

shall never dare to ask again. I love you_I 

entreat your love.” 

The spirit was quelled by my conjuration, and 
I was enabled to draw the beloved form where it 
had rested once before. Words of love did not 
fail me then. 


MORNING AND NIGHT. 


On the shore of a dim and misty sea. 

With a broad green field before him 
Stood a childish form, in the early morn, 

With th$ blue sky hanging o’er him! 

And his heart leaped forth to the glad green earth 
Like a fountain to freedom springing, 

For blossoming trees waved there in the breeze, 
And birds in the boughs were singing. 

But a voice from behind fell on his ear, 

“Though bright the sunshine o'er thee. 

Oh, child! bewaro of the lurking snare 
That lies in the path before thee;” 

Then the youth went forth to the field of Life 
With a high soul’s firm endeavor, 

And that warning word, in the morning heard, 

In his heart was treasured ever! 


BT JANE GAT. 

Years were gone—and an old man stood 
On the verge of a swelling ocean; 

And the foamy spray on his locks of grey 
Was toss’d in the wild commotion! 

The morn was past—and the glorious noon- 
At the twilight hour we find Ijim, 

With its shadows dim encircling him, 

And the field of Life behind him! 

But he looked not baok—his eye was fixed 
On the misty sea before him—* 

For he knew if the sun of life were gone 
Heaven’s starlight still was o’er him! 

So he gazed with a clear, untroubled brow 
Till the mist grew an angel’s pinion, 

And it bore him away to a brighter day 
In the spirit’s high dominion. 


AWAKENING LIFE. 

BY IBANK Ill. 


No more 

Shalt thou, my soul, pour forth thy flood of song, 
Careless as Summer breathings on the wind; 
Achieving naught as echoes float along, 

Culling a wreath for passing fame to bind— 

No more. 

No more 

Shalt thou, my soul, be idly, idly sighing 
C) er faded hopes—and beaming hopes of yore, 
While ever to thy cry a voice replying— 

hey shall return—they shall be thine no more— 

No more. 


No more 

Shalt thou, my soul, be mourning o’er thy lot; 

Rouse up, and drive thine aching dreams away! 
Look proudly up, my soul, and droop thou not 
Till brighter sunlight round thy path shall play— 
Droop not! 

No more 

Shalt thou tread falteringly onward to the goal 
That glimmers faintly in &e distance far; 

Bear nobly up, though dark the waters roll, 

And that faint light shall be thy. guiding star— 
Droop not! 



ROSE MORRISON. 


BY MAEY L. MEANT. 


It was the bridal night of Rose Morrison; the 
pride and toast of Oakdale—the life of its social 
circles—the sunbeam of a happy cottage home— 
the darling idol of her aged grand-parents, to 
whom, by her artless, untiring affection, she sup¬ 
plied the place of the dear departed ones who 
slept peacefully beneath the drooping willows of 
the neighboring church-yard. 

Sweet Rose! How beautiful she looked in her 
simple white dress, her bright hair smoothly 
braided, and twined with a garland of pure, white 
blossoms, as she stood beside the handsome youth 
who had won her girlish heart; the blush of 
beauty deepening into a richer shade as she felt i 
that all eyes were turned upon her—a bright 
though subdued glance sometimes stealing from 
beneath the long-fringed lids, full of hope and 
love. Oakdale had sent forth its inhabitants, 
the old and the young, the grave and the gay, to 
witness this important scene in the life of one 
who was known and loved by all; and a larger 
crowd had never assembled in the village than 
was now gathered beneath old Mr. Morrison’s 
roof. 

What is it that makes the bridal hour one of 
such deep and touching interest? Why does a 
sad emotion sometimes steal across the mind, 
and cause the eyes to fill with unbidden tears; 
as the few, simple words are spoken that bind 
two young and trusting hearts, through weal and 
woe, through joy and sorrow, for all future time ? 
Is it that doubts of that future—that fears for 
the final happiness of those to whom life is all so 
bright and joyous now, flit like shadows across 
the mental vision, scarcely perceptible as they 
pass, yet leaving a momentary darkness in their 
tram? Ah! it is a solemn scene—the plighting 
of heart and hand—the union of two loving 
natures, over whose sunny pathway no shadow 
has yet lingered; who fondly dream of unalloyed 
felicity—recking not of the storms and tempests 
they may have to encounter as they journey on¬ 
ward. Yet few such thoughts were indulged at; 
Rose Morrison’s wedding. To the young, who 
formed the greater number present, this was but 
one of the joyous " 
life composed; anc 
bride, they dreanu 
her future career, 
of the company, t( 
that there do exist 


hours of which they imagined 
1 as they congratulated the fair 
sd of nought tmt happiness in 
And even the older portion 
) whom experience had taught 
such things as care and sorrow, 


( and trial, and affliction in this world of ours, 
perhaps never gave them less thought than on 
this occasion. They looked from the sweet, 

; blushing face of Rose to the bright, animated 
features of young Lindsay, and the smile that 
had half vanished again illumined each counts* 
nance: for all knew his worth; and there was 
none who did not acknowledge that he was 
worthy to wear their brightest jewels in his 
bosom. The merry laugh and cheerful song 
went round; and when at length the happy 
crowd dispersed, all pursued the way to their 
respective homes, forming the brightest antici¬ 
pations of the future life of the young pair at 
whose union they had just assisted. And these 
prognostications were as well grounded as they 
were pleasing. 

Alfred Lindsay, who had resided in Oakdale 
several years, was a young man of rare intel¬ 
ligence and considerable personal attractions: 
uniting to a manly independence of character 
such unalterable good-humor, and frank, pleas¬ 
ing manners as soon made him a general favorite. 
Many prudent mothers wished to secure such a 
partner for their daughters; and many fair ones 
turned their fascinating glances upon him: but 
he had from the first been captivated by the 
“belle” of the village, and to her his heart obsti¬ 
nately persisted in rendering its homage; not¬ 
withstanding the deep-laid schemes to divert its 
fealty. And Rose—the merry, light-hearted, 
bewitching Rose—whose loveliness rivaled the 
j f ft ir flowers that adorned her home—whose voice 
! was joyous as that of the feathered minstrels 
who trilled their matin song beneath her window 
—yet whose careless mirth concealed a nature 
of the deepest affection and purest devotedness; 
what was more natural then that she should lend 
a willing ear to his fond vows, and ere long yield 
her young heart to one so worthy of its affection? 

Rose remained with her grand-parents after 
her marriage; for the old people could not bear 
the thought of her leaving them; and Rose gladly 
joined in their entreaties to her husband, that 
one house should be the home of all. Alfred 
consented the more readily as he had no inten¬ 
tion of settling permanently in Oakdale; and was 
yet undecided as to his future plans. While in 
this state of uncertainty an opportunity offered 
of buying a small, but productive farm at a mere 
nominal price; the present owner being anxious 
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to leave that part of the country. This was an 
opportunity which Lindsay had long desired. 
He repaired at once to the farm, and finding it 
exaotly suited to his wishes, immediately became 
the owner. 

Bose found it a hard trial to leave the happy 
home of her childhood, a home endeared to her 
by every scene of her innocent, joyous life; and 
above all the kind, old people who had been to 
her as father and mother from her earliest years; 
and whose feeble age she longed still to enliven 
and render happy by the kind offices of affection 
and gratitude. Yet this trial it was hers to 
endure. She had given her future in keeping 
to him on whom she leaned with confiding, de¬ 
voted love; and five or six months after her mar¬ 
riage she set out for her new home, which was 
more than a day’s journey from Oakdale. Hope 
and love were her companions on the way; and 
when she reached the farm and surveyed the 
beautiful scenery around, and turning to the 
dear one beside her met his fond, admiring gaze, 
she prepared for her new duties with alacrity 
and cheerfulness, interrupted only by an occa¬ 
sional feeling of regret as memory pictured the 
old homestead which she saw no more. Time 
passed on, and seemed in its rapid course only 
to strengthen the love and sympathy that existed 
between her and her husband. A fair, fragile 
bud had also blossomed beneath their roof-tree: 
and when Alfred sat within their neat parlor, 
holding the prattling babe on his knee, or watch¬ 
ing its merry gambols on the floor, while his fair 
wife sat beside him livelier and more blooming 
than ever, he felt a thrill of happiness and de¬ 
light which he would not have exchanged for 
worlds of wealth, or ages of fame. 

Three years had passed since her removal from 
Oakdale, and Rose, joyfully embracing the first 
opportunity of returning thither, was busily 
making preparations to leave home for a brief 
period, when a letter arrived from the old phy¬ 
sician of Oakdale, kindly but hurriedly written, 
informing her of the serious illness of Mr. Mor¬ 
rison, and urging her to come immediately if she 
wished to give him the only comfort he seemed 
to desire, that of beholding her once more and 
blessing her infant boy ere he died. This was 
a terrible shock to Rose: but she did not allow 
her grief to delay her return to her early home, 
where with her husband and little one she arrived 
in time to see her venerated grandfather—to hear 
his last feeble words of kindness and affection— 
and behold the little Morrison clasped in his arms 
for the first and last time, ere the spirit left its 
earthly tenement. 

Bitter were the tears shed by Rose over the 
lifeless remains of him whose paternal love and 
solicitude for her had never known a change; 


but she was soon recalled from the indulgence 
of her own grief to the remembrance of her duty 
to the aged mourner, thus deprived of one who 
had been her partner and companion—the sharer 
of her joys, and the soother of her sorrows for 
more than half a century. Truly did Rose feel 
how insignificant was her sorrow compared to 
this; and zealously and untiringly did she devote 
herself to the pious task of soothing and com¬ 
forting her bereaved grandmother. She had the 
satisfaction of finding her affectionate cares ap¬ 
preciated; but they were not long needed. The 
feeble constitution of old Mrs. Morrison could 
not bear up against the anguish of this bereave¬ 
ment; and ere many weeks had passed the grave 
was reopened to receive the form of the lonely 
widowed one: and the spirits of these, who, for 
so many years had lived and loved together, were 
reunited in the better land. 

The old homestead (little Morrison’s legacy) 
was left in charge of the old housekeeper till he 
should be of age to claim it; and I^indsay led his 
weeping and spirit-saddened wife homeward from 
the scene of her first sorrow. 

“Well, I declare, this is a surprise,” exclaimed 
Lindsay, going to the window as he saw the stage 
stop at the door. “Rose, come here, quick:” 
Rose sprang eagerly toward the window, and the 
next moment stood on the porch, folding in a 
long and warm embrace the favorite companion 
of her childhood—Alice Green. Mr. and Mrs. 
Green had been induced by the repeated solici¬ 
tations of their only son to remove to Albany, 
where he was engaged in a prosperous business; 
and were now on their way thither. 

“But I could not go so far,” continued Alice, 
“without seeing you once more, for I may not 
have the opportunity again: so I left father and 
mother and all the rest to pursue their journey, 
while I came in the stage, to spend a few weekB 
with my dear friend.” 

Rose welcomed her guest with mingled smiles 
and tears: for at the some time that she rejoiced 
to receive one of her early companions, her pre¬ 
sence brought back more vividly and distinctly 
the remembrance of her loss. But she did not 
allow herself to indulge these gloomy feelings; 
but exerted herself to make her friend’s visit an 
agreeable one. Miss Green was delighted with 
all she saw. Lindsay was gay, frank, and plea¬ 
sant, and as attentive to his pretty wife as in the 
days of courtship—little Morrison, now in his 
fifth year, was a beautiful, gentle child, whom 
it was impossible not to love—and everything 
within and without the house was neat, hand¬ 
some and comfortable. 

Yet, after a few days it seemed to Alice that 
the expressive countenance of her hostess wore 
an aspeot of uneasiness, for which she could in 
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no way account. She thought there must be 
some secret oause of sorrow thus to cloud the 
brow that had always been clear and joyous: 
then she would laugh at her foolish thoughts, 
for she felt convinced that Rose had everything 
calculated to ensure happiness. But still some¬ 
thing would cause a recurrence of her fears, and 
whisper that they were not altogether imaginary. 
Sometimes if her husband remained out longer 
than was usual, the agitation and uneasiness of 
Rose were not to be mistaken; and though when 
rallied on her anxiety regarding him, she would 
try to turn it off with a laugh, yet the starting 
tear, and then the look of relief when he ap¬ 
peared, told how deep was the source whence 
that anxiety flowed. But the day of Alice’s 
departure drew near without anything recurring 
to warrant her friend’s feelings, and she con¬ 
cluded that it was but the consequenoe of her 
deep, devoted affection, rendered probably more 
fearful for its object since the grave had closed 
over the last of her kindred. 

One beautiful evening Rose and her guest sat 
on the step of the little porch, their arms fondly 
twined round each other’s waist; while Morrison, 
at some little distance, amused himself by throw¬ 
ing his ball along the road, after which a little, 
mischievous pup regularly bounded and returned 
with it to his master. 

The night was one of the loveliest of the golden 
month of June. The moon and stars gleamed 
with soft, mild brilliancy from the clear blue sky; 
bright flowers bent their dew-spangled heads, 
gently waving on their fragile stems; the fresh, 
balmy air stole softly among the clustering vines 
that entirely covered the front of the house; 
while the lofty trees around seemed fairly dan¬ 
cing beneath the silvery moonbeams. 

‘‘Oh, what a sweet, lovely home is yours, dear 
Rose!” said Alice, as she looked admiringly round. 
“How often shall I think of you with envy when 
dwelling amid the confusion and excitement of a 
large city. If you love the country as I do how 
happy you must be here—how highly you must 
value your privilege in calling this sweet spot 
your home.” 

Alice thought that Rose sighed slightly as she 
replied, 

“You are right, Ally; the country is by far a 
happier dwelling-place than the town; and I can 
only wonder how your parents could be induoed 
to give up their pretty cottage in Oakdale—they 
will never be so happy elsewhere.” 

“I fear not; and indeed when the time came 
for leaving it, I think they would rather by far 
have remained; but it was then too late.” 

“And you leave us to-morrow, dear Ally? 
Oh, how I shall miss you 1—and then if you had 
a more plesant prospect in view; but perhaps 


\ you may like Albany better than you antici¬ 
pate.” 

“Never will I be as happy as I have been; 
never. But I must be contented, I suppose, as 
the evil cannot be remedied, yet I shall feel very 
sad and lonely; and I know I shall often weep 
over the remembrance of the happy days I have 
passed here with you—oh, I wonder if we shall 
ever meet again, dear Rose!” and the gentle girl 
pressed her lips fondly to the cheek of her friend; 
but how was she shocked and bewildered by the 
wild burst of agony with which Rose returned 
her embrace; while her whole frame trembled 
as if with overpowering sorrow. Alice, though 
almost speechless with surprise, strove not to 
notice her friend's emotion; but went on talking 
of her brother’s plans for the future: and after 
a little time Rose became more composed, and 
entered with friendly interest into the subject. 

They were suddenly startled by loud talking 
and laughing, which though at a distance, sounded 
distinctly on the quiet, evening air. Morrison 
stole quietly to his mother’s side, and nestling 
his little head close to her bosom, looked up 
anxiously in her face. “Why, Morrison, are 
you afraid? Oh, you little coward,” said Alice, 
laughingly, “it is only some poor drunken man 
returning home after a frolic; even here there is 
vice and folly.” 

“Come, Morrison, dear, you must be sleepy,” 
said his mother. “It is past your usual bed¬ 
time.” They re-entered the house, and she asked 
Alice if she thought of retiring, With, as the latter 
thought, a seeming desire that she should do so. 
She therefore replied in ethe affirmative, saying 
that she believed she would pack her trunk that 
night; and was just taking a light to retire to 
her room, when she heard some one enter, and 
turning beheld Alfred Lindsay. 

But in what a Btate! She stood bewildered 
like one in a dream, scarcely believing the testi¬ 
mony of her eyes. Alas! she was soon convinced 
of its truth; for, after the first vacant stare about 
him, as he sank into a seat near the door, Alfred 
peroeiving her, addressed to her a few stammer¬ 
ing, incoherent words; and the voice, even had 
she not beheld his face, would have told her that 
he was deeply intoxicated. 

Rousing herself from her momentary stupor, 
Alice looked around and beheld the tearful eyes 
of Rose fixed upon her—the deathly pallor of 
her face was succeeded by a burning blush of 
mortification as their eyes met; Mid Alice, with 
trembling steps hurried from the room, regard¬ 
less of the loud voice of Lindsay, who continued 
to call after her as well as he could utter the 
words, “ to come back and have a talk about old 
times!” 

“Old times, alas! old times!” repeated Alice, 
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as she reached her room, and setting the lamp 
tpon the little stand, sat down to ponder over 
the strange scene of the last few moments, almost 
persuading herself that it was a dream. But the 
sounds which ever and anon reached her ears 
told that it was a sad reality; and long and bit¬ 
terly the warm-hearted girl wept over the trials 
and sorrows of her early friend. This then was 
the cause of the uneasiness and anxiety of Rose 

this was the solution of the strange mystery 
of her demeanor. 

“Oh, how my thoughtless words to the child 
must have pained her,” murmured Alice, through 
her tears, with a sensation of half-reproach and 
sorrow. 

It was late that night ere Alice sought her 
couch; and her slumbers were so broken and 
disturbed, that in the morning she found herself 
unable to rise. This she soarcely regretted, for 
she preferred the violent headache which she 
now suffered to another meeting with Lindsay; 
and she felt much relieved, when in the course 
of the morning she was informed that he had 
gone out. That afternoon she took her seat in 
the stage whioh was to oonvey her some miles 
on her journey homeward. Rose had told her 
all—how happily the first years of her married 
life had passed—how one by one other farm¬ 
houses had sprung up about their once lonely 
home—how at length a tavern—that bane of 
society—had been opened a few miles distant— 
“ d h A °*> little little, it succeeded in luring 
Alfred from his own fire-side, while each visit 
lessened his power to resist the temptation. Oh, 
with what different feelings did Alice now turn 
from the place which she had fancied the abode 
of pure, unalloyed happiness! How often, when 
enjoying the pleasures of her own quiet home, 
wouM the tears start to her eyes as she thought 
or the sad, lonely hours her friend might then be 
enduring. 

Two years passed away—two weary years to 
ur poor Bose, who saw her husband yielding 
more to the terrible demon who was 
last banishing happiness and content from her 
ome. Many were the resolutions made by 
mdsay during this period to turn aside from 

ahu.r ?r Ward ° 0Ur8e he was P^^ag; but, 

“ these resolves were never followed by cor- 
Mspondmg actions: and the poor wife, some- 

W T d by 4 « leam « f ^awakened 

hope, sees herself cast down to a darker depth 
espair, till at length hope comes no more to 
cheer her sinking heart. 

She sat 

. . e little Morrison, watching h im 

-wfcn day passing away from earth, 

look«f«! Waa forced t0 every accent or 

k of the B 8°*y which was longing her heart, 


in pity to the gentle child whose tears ever 
flowed with hers. One morning the physician’s 
grave look and solemn shake of the head as he 
| gazed on the suffering child, told the disconso¬ 
late mother all that her fond heart had dreaded, 
yet strove to disbelieve. There was then no 
longer room for hope that her only child, her 
only source of comfort and consolation would be 
spared to her. Oh, what intense agony was in 
that thought! The doctor did not attempt to de¬ 
ceive her with false hopes: but he left a prescrip¬ 
tion to allay the child’s sufferings, with which 
Lindsay immediately started to the apothecary’s, 
which was in one compartment of the country 
store. J 

Since the commencement of his son’s illness, 
he had left home as rarely as possible; and now 
happening to meet one of his boon companions, 
he was hailed with many exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight, and pressed to come and spend 
[•an hour with his friends. He endeavored to ex¬ 
cuse himself on the plea of his little boy’s illness, 
and the anxiety and loneliness of his wife. 

“Oh, nonsense—she won’t miss your company 
for an hour, I promise you not to keep you longer 
—some of the neighbors will be at your house, so 
come along, Alf, don’t be so obstinate—come.” 

Alfred hesitated; he knew-that his wife would 
miss his presence, that none of her neighbors 
would be with her, for she held no intercourse 
with them beyond what mere civility required: 
but the persuasions of his friend had their cus¬ 
tomary effeot: and the apothecary’s boy was 
despatched with the medicine, and a message 
that Mr. Lindsay would be home in an hour. 

The sad features of Rose became more gloomy 
as Bridget repeated the words to her; but her 
every care was needful to little Morrison, and 
she had no time to indulge the fears that at once 
rushed through her mind. The hour passed— 
another—and yet another—but he came not. 

Twilight spread its sombre mantle around the 
; sick chamber, but the tearful watcher was still 
a lonely one. When Bridget appeared with the 
light, she asked if Mr. Lindsay had not yet come; 
and the whispered “no, ma’am,” sounded di sm al 
as a funeral knell. With a sigh she turned again 
to the crib, and resumed her efforts to relieve the 
soarcely conscious sufferer. At length the fever 
seemed to abate, and he sank into a dreamy 
stupor, from which he only aroused at intervals 
when she moistened his parched lips, and then 
the gentle ohild would strive to look up smilingly 
to the beloved face that bent over him, ere he 
relapsed into his previous insensibility. 

No longer constantly engaged with her child, 
her thoughts reverted to the absent father, and 
well she knew that no cause save that she most 
dreaded would detain him; yet could it be—oh, 
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could it be so ? But she was not to be left long 
in doubt. . At a late hour in the evening he re¬ 
turned, and oh! how she shuddered as she listened 
to the echo of his unsteady steps through the 
house over which death was even then hovering I 
Staggering to the bed of the child, he bent over 
him a moment, and then told the now sobbing 
Bose that the little fellow was in a fine sleep, and 
would be well as ever in a few days—what was 
she crying for? “Yes, he will be well indeed, in 
a few days,” she murmured, as her husband with 
some difficulty gained his couch, and throwing 
himself upon it, was soon wrapt in heavy slum¬ 
bers, and the disconsolate mother was left alone 
to watoh beside tbe dying object of her fond affec¬ 
tion. Wearily passed the moments. Morrison 
no longer understood the words of endearment 
she whispered to him; a short, gasping moan 
was the only token that he yet lived; and Rose 
crouched timidly to the crib, afraid to cast a 
look around the darkened, dreary-looking roon^ 
She would not (had her neighbors offered to 
remain with her) have accepted their kindness; 
for her sensitive feelings revolted at the thought 
that they should know in what state her husband 
lay even while his child was dying; and Bridget 
had retired to rest by her positive command; for 
Rose, always thoughtful and self-denying, re¬ 
membered how many new duties devolved upon 
the faithful creature, during this season of afflic¬ 
tion, and she would not deprive her of her needful 
repose. And thus she spent the long night alone; 
while wearied and worn out by long watchings 
and her many sorrows, she started nervously at 
every sound, and the spring rain that pattered 
heavily against the windows and upon the rust¬ 
ling trees, sent a shudder through her exhausted 
frame. 

Who is so happy as not to have known that 
mysterious awe which creeps Blowly over the 
night-watcher beside the fluttering spirit linger¬ 
ing upon the threshold of another world ?—the 
icy chill that seems reflected from the wing of 
the death angel as it hovers over the object of 
fond, undying love—the strange aspect of even 
the inanimate things around, as if even they took 
a semblance of gloom from the hearts that sorrow 
there—the deep, solemn silence—the holy quiet 
of the death chamber, so beautifully expressed 
by the poet: 

"We watch’d her breathing through the night. 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out.” 

But a night watch such as Rose Lindsay kept 
wi no one near to whom her fainting spirit 


might turn for a look of sympathy—what but a 
mother’s unconquerable, devoted love could have 
supported her through its terrors? 

When the first faint gleam of another day 
illumed the eastern horizon, Morrison suddenly 
looked up with a bright smile into his mother’s 
face, and throwing his little arm around her, 
murmured her name in sweet, thrilling tones. 
“My own darling,” said Bose, in her loving 
accents, as she bent closer to him listening for 
other words from those dear lips; but with that 
last fond effort of childish love the spirit had 
taken its flight to the bright regions of immor¬ 
tality. 

The wild shriek of long-suppressed agony 
awoke the wretched father, and oh! how bitter 
was his remorse as he stood beside the beautiful 
corpse of the child he had idolized, deprived, 
•through his own means, of the consolation of 
receiving his last Bigh. 

Once more did Rose Lindsay’s former friends 
circle around her in the little churoh-yard of 
Oakdale—once more was the grave of her family 
opened, and the precious remains of her dearest 
earthly treasure deposited with their kindred 
dust; and then the stricken mourner turned 
sadly from the grave-yard without one ray of 
light amid the dense clouds that shrouded the 
horizon of life that had erst beamed so cloud¬ 
lessly and joyously above her. She listened 
without reply to the fervent promises of reform 
which her husband poured into her ear; and 
when he spoke of the contentment and tran¬ 
quillity that might yet be theirs, though the 
sunbeam of their home had departed, she shook 
her head mournfully as if <ehe trusted not to his 
words. Alas! she knew too well his weakness 
to credit the protestations and promises wrung 
from his awakened conscience; and not all the 
tender attentions that he lavished upon her could 
bring back the light of former days to her sunken 
eyes, from which the tears constantly flowed as 
they journeyed slowly to their now desolate home. 
And yet, though she knew it not, perhaps they 
were not without some effect on her crushed 
spirit; perhaps they awoke unconsciously some 
faint hope—else how could one of her tender and 
affectionate nature bear up against her many and 
bitter trials? 

The bright summer and golden autumn have 
gone by, and it is now cold, bleak, stormy winter. 
The bitter blast is howling over the snow-covered 
earth, and large feathery flakes are still falling 
thick and fast upon the shrinking forms of the 
few persons who are abroad. In the room where 
we beheld her lonely vigil beside her dying child, 
Rose Lindsay is sitting, alone—paler and more 
wasted than ever, with a look of such hopeless 
misery as makes uie heart sick to witness. Hath 
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then the glimmering ray of hope that rose amid 
her night of sorrow set again in darkness and in 
gloom? 

Alas for those whose happiness depends on the 
promises of the inebriate I 

Poor Rose l The glowing fire-light reveals with 
startling distinctness her attennated form, and 
the death-like pallor of her hollow oheeks as she 
tarns her glassy eyes around, until they rest with 
a long, sad gaze upon the vaoant crib. Mechani¬ 
cally she opens a work-box near by, and takes 
therefrom a little ringlet of soft, glossy hair. And 
now the expression of cold despair has passed 
away, and gushing tears fall from the mourner’s 
eyes as she presses the sunny curl to her quiver¬ 
ing lips. lfc My ohild—my child—would I were 
laid beside thee now.” Long and fearful was that 
wild burst of convulsive sorrow; but at length 
she became more calm; and taking up a carefully 
folded letter on which had rested the precious 
relic, she proceeded to read its contents. It was 
from Alice Green, written on hearing of little 
Morrison’s death, and breathing in every line the 
warm sympathy and tender friendship so dear to 
the gentle monrner. Often had she perused it, 
and never without tears—but soft, soothing tears 
that relieved her bursting heart. 

She now dwelt on the concluding paragraph, 
which reiterated the oft-made request that she 
should visit her friends at Albany. “Come at 
once, dear Rose; leave for a little while the home 
that is now desolate and lonely—every part of 
which can but remind you of the dear lost one. 
Come and spend at least, a few weeks, with the 
friends of your childhood: you will find all sym¬ 
pathizing in your bereavement. Years of sepa¬ 
ration have not chilled the love which we ever 
shared with our dearest Rose; and now, when 
the destroyer has entered your little household, 
and taken away its sweet blossom of beauty and 
innocence—oh, how our hearts long to weep with 
you, to comfort you—to soothe you! Do come! 
We will talk together of your angel boy—you 
shall tell me about his sad illness—and perhaps 
we may plan a visit to his dear resting-place, 
when the flowers of spring will bloom above it. 
Ah! when I think of the dear child—his angelic 
beauty, his winning ways, his gentle disposition, 
I wonder not that God saw fit to transplant so 
sweet a flower to His own bright bowers; but I 
sorrow the more for your bereavement, and be¬ 
seech Him that afflicted, to comfort you in your 
loneliness. If we could but mingle our tears—I 
know your aching heart is pining for friendly 
sympathy, for those around you are not con¬ 
genial spirits—but were they even so—were they 
kind and cherished friends. I would still say 
come for none can feel for you-—none can love 
you as does your own unalterable Alice.” 


“And I have never answered this letter,” said 
Rose, in a tone of self-reproach, and making a 
resolute effort to control her feelings, she hastily 
took her pen and began:—“Do not ask me to 
come to you, dearest Alice—do not wish for my 
presence Within your peaceful, happy home. You 
would not find in me now the Rose you once 
knew and loved—but a moving, breathing statue 
—a heartless, selfish thing, incapable of anything 
but the remembrance of my own sorrows. Dear 
to my heart is still the voice of friendship, but I 
have no power to respond to its tenderness—no 
interest in the present, no thought or care for 
the future—the last gleam of hope faded from 
my darkened spirit beside the death-bed of my 
heart’s treasure. Yet I do not mourn that he is 
gone, nor would I ask his presence here again 
oould the boon be granted—for ere long I also 
shall pass away, and then how could I leave him 
here ? No! there is sweet comfort in the thought 
that my precious angel will soon welcome me to 
the abode of peace and tranquillity. Could I but 
see you once again before I die, my own Alioe, 
could I but embrace for a moment my early and 
dearest friend, my every wish would be gratified. 
No, I seek no sympathy with these people—my 
heart is not of them—yet they were kind to me 
in my trouble and I should not be ungrateful, 
but I know they look on me as a hardened, selfish 
creature, on whom their kindness is but thrown 
away—when they stand beside my cold, uncon¬ 
scious corpse, perhaps they will pity and forgive 
the errors of a broken heart, which refused to 
twine its shattered chords around new associa¬ 
tions. To you my kind and true-hearted friend, 
the recollection of whose love will be grateful to 
my spirit even in its parting moment, I send 
a precious token of remembrance, the dearest 
legacy I can bequeath. This little curl! When 
I took from my darling’s head one little tress to 
lay upon my bleeding bosom I thought of you 
who so loved my sweet Morrison, and severed 
this ringlet for you. Accept it as a proof that ^ 
even in that trying hour you were not forgotten 
—it is the last gift you will receive from your 
poor friend, and will, I know, be regarded as of 
some value by one who knows how my heart 
esteems this relic of one who has passed to a 
happier home. Farewell, dear Alice! playmate of 
my infancy—companion of my girlhood’s years, 
farewell, forever! I know that ere' this shall 
reach you I shall be numbered with the silent 
dead, for my business with this world is finished. 
To-night, for the first time I could nerve myself 
to write to you, strange that affection should 
make me neglect its object, yet to all the world 
could I write more easily than to one who is 
dearer to me-” 

A sudden btwtle in the house caused Rose to 
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tom from her writing-desk. She listened with 
an undefinable dread whioh chilled her heart; 
and cold and motionless as marble she sat with 
her glassy eyes fixed npon the door, whioh the 
next instant was opened by Bridget, who cast a 
terrified glance around the room. Several men 
with cautiouB steps followed. Rose tottered to 
her feet, and advancing a few paces, beheld them 
bearing in the lifeless body of her*husband! 
“With a low moan, as if the last ohord of exist¬ 
ence had snapt asunder, she sunk senseless on 
the floor. 

When the stricken one awoke from that death¬ 
like swoon, she found herself on a bed in the 
room adjoining her own, with the weeping Bridget 
eagerly watching her return to consciousness; 
the lingering beams of day were reflected from 
the surrounding snow with dazzling splendor. 
Hours had passed in that suspension of life’s 
faculties, but with the first return of conscious¬ 
ness, Rose remembered the awful scene which 
had deprived her of it: and in spite of the expos¬ 
tulations of her terrified attendant, immediately 
rose, and with a strength that seemed superna¬ 
tural, went into her own apartment. Mrs. Ainsley 
(the physician's wife) and five or six neighbors 
stood around the bed, in which lay the inanimate 
form of Alfred Lindsay, now arrayed in the snowy 
garb of the grave. One of the women stepped 
forward to prevent her entrance, but Rose calmly 
motioned her to stand aside; and the doctor, who 
at that moment entered, took her hand, and led 
her forward with an expression of deep sym¬ 
pathy. A shudder passed through her frame, and 
a low, gasping moan broke forth as she pressed 
her lips to those which, with all his faults, had 
never uttered other words than those of kindness 
to her: but this was all: no tear rose to the glassy 
eye, no quivering of the pale lip betrayed her 
feelings; but she quietly took a seat near the 
corpse, and held one icy hand between her own, 


while her eyes never wandered from those marble 
features. More than once the compassionate Mrs. 
Ainsley was obliged to urge the necessity of cau¬ 
tion to those present who were detailing to each 
the circumstances of his death; dwelling with 
minute exaotitude on the fracas which had oc¬ 
curred at the tavern, in which Lindsay, while 
endeavoring to shield one of his companions, was 
stretched lifeless on the floor by a stone aimed 
with terrible force at his temple. But their con-> 
versation did not reach the ears of the mourner. 
Hers was the fearful calmness of one accustomed 
to wrestle in solitude with her anguish, turning 
to none for sympathy or consolation. And thus, 
also, she returned from her husband’s lonely 
grave; (for the deep snows which* had fallen 
rendered it impossible to convey his remains to 
Oakdale) with the same quiet apathy she re- 
; entered her home, and calling Bridget to her 
: room, bade her return thanks in her name to 
j those who had returned with her, and not allow; 
I any one to disturb her for the night. Mrs. Ains- 
’ ley and one or two others remained down stairs, 
thinking that they might be wanting through the 
night, but no sound came from the chamber of 
the lonely widowed one; and in the morning, 
finding all silent, they softly crept up stairs. 
The door was fastened within, but Bridget led 
them through the adjoining room, and finding 
the door unfastened they entered. The sunbeams 
rested brightly on the widow’s form, as she lay 
with her head upon the writing-table, the letter 
for Alice Green, now sealed and directed, in her 
hand. Mrs. Ainsley moved forward, and gently 
laid her hand on the sleeper’s arm. The sudden 
start with which she drew back revealed the 
truth. Rose Lindsay’s business with this world 
was indeed finished; the long-tried and suffering 
one slept that dreamless slumber which knows 
no waking, save in eternity . 


DAYS GONE. 


BT MBS. WHITE. 


We sometimes sigh, that hours once seen 
Over the threshold by old Time, 

May never more come back again, 

Except in thought, or poet’s rhyme. 
Bays gone! days gone! how sadly sounds 
This echo of the heart’s regret, 

Above the grave where youth’s warm joys 
(Like fallen stars forever set) 

Lie darkly down, beneath the flowers 
That sweetly strew those vanished hours. 


But when the alchemy of grief 
Converts Time’s golden grains to sand, 
And there is laid upon the heart 
The ice touch of her trembling hand— 
When fiery bars of trial glow 
Upon the path we have to (tend, 

And but for Hope's supporting band 
Our feet had stumbled in their dread, 
We gladly cw, with grateful tone, 
Forever pasrd—days gone! days gone! 


/ 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY HELEN FAWCETT. 


Toward the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the city of Bonn had just recovered from 
the effects of a heavy siege, a young locksmith, 
having just learned his business, was about to 
settle in the neighboring village of Endenich, 
where his father held a municipal office. How¬ 
ever, the fair’s house was destroyed by fire in 
the course; W the war. His eldest son lost his i 
life in hisfendeavors to save the property from 
the flames, and he was obliged to depend on 
tiie exertions of his younger son, the locksmith 
Conrad. The repairs which were everywhere 
required after a period of devastation, gave 
abundant employment to Conrad; but his hap¬ 
piness was embittered by a hopeless love for the 
daughter of Herr Heribert, another municipal 
officer of the village, who would not hear of him 
as a son-in-law. Heribert’s property, tike that of 
many others, had been utterly destroyed during 
the siege; but, to the astonishment of every one, 
is ouse rose from its ashes more splendid than 
Wore, and be seemed more opulent than erer. 
lie neighbors looked suspiciously at this nnao- 
countable prosperity. Some thought that he 
nad found a treasure-others that he had sold , 
some advantage to the enemy; but most were of , 
pinion t at he had made a compact with some j i 
.. ’ es P ecia % a demon named Lapp, who was ! i 

HerihT ° f th6 The haughtiness of 1 

all hi. 1 l .T ea8ed Us “"Popularity: he despised i 
ZuU ne ’ g \ 8 ' “ d dec,ftred that “O villager r 
be7l T: hlTC MS dan « h ‘ er ’ 8 h “ d - »ut that 
dents of the cit™“® ^ “• ° f th ° ohief resi ' < 

wu d.^i' n DOt Bhare hep fatter ’ s P ride - hut s 
she h./ 7attaChed t0 7<mng Conrad . with whom 
the lover. *T et ntort! ews. Heribert surprised u 
felled O S j 006 these meetings, and not only I w 
h ed he Ca 7 d , he ground by a sudden blow on w 
££* b °‘ 0,84 entertained a ti 

«™«ge agmnst him and his father. At Heri- F 

crtditoTT ’° ld man Persecuted by n 
still he had b ” Dght to the brink of ruin, but | tr 
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convex " P ‘ be hrenohes of a vine, and was co 
dow anoth "ho stood at a win- ps 

“gry voice S “ dd<mIy opened, and the wl 

threatening . Hen bert ordered him to deport, ju 
g to fire upon him if he remained any I da 


ry, longer. Conrad sprang from the tree, but still 
5m boldly avowing his love forGretohen as the cause 
th, of his intrusion, declared that he as well as others 
to could become rich by a compact with Lapp. A 
sh, : bullet, which missed its aim, was the only answer 
w- he received. 

in The clock struck twelve, when Conrad, on his 
lis way home, passed the church-yard. In Lis de- 
m spair the thought occurred to him of invoking 
)n Lapp, who was supposed to dwell among the 
th graves, and he thrice repeated the dreadful 
re name. A terrific form with fiery eyes at once 
re appeared, and in answer to his demand for 
5- wealth, conducted him to a deep forest, where - 
ie it pointed out a particular spot, placing its 
il finger on its lips to indicate the necessity for 
n silence. Conrad fled the wood in terror, and 
>f was for many days confined to his house by a 
g strong fever. However, the first night after his 
recovery he returned to the spot designated by 
a Lapp, where, after digging for some time, he 
. found an iron chest full of gold and silver coins 
- of various ages and countries. The chest being 
0 too heavy to remove, he filled his pockets with 
1 as much gold as he oould carry, and repeated 
f nightly his visits to the spot, having in the mean- 
) while purchased a house in the city of Bonn, 

\ where he could more conveniently carry on his 
r business. When he had paid his father’s debts, 

[ ,j redeemed his mortgaged lands, and had gene- 
1 rally shown himself equal to Heribert in point 
of wealth, he renewed his offer for the hand of 
Gretchen, and shortly afterward married her, 
for her father would not refuse sudh a wealthy 
: son-in-law. 

One evening when he was at home with his 
wife totally unsuspicious of danger, his house 
was suddenly entered by the officers of justice, 
who threw him into prison, where he was ques¬ 
tioned as to the source of his sudden wealth. 
For awhile he kept silent, but the pains of the 
: rack foroed him to confess that he had found a 
treasure. This answer, given without further 
circumstance, appeared to satisfy the judges, 
who left him without troubling him further. 
However, when his wife visited him, and, in 
compliance with her entreaties, he told her every 
particular about the chest, spies were at hand 
who conveyed all the new information to the 
judges. Conrad’s position did not at first seem 
dangerous. The elector had indeed a claim to 
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the chest as treasure trove , but it was only a claim 
to be urged by civil process, and Conrad was 
not only released, but the elector was generous 
enough to assert that if the young man would 
make good his explanation he might retain all 
the money. 

In the meanwhile the Jews of Bonn had raised 
a great outcry, on account of the supposed mur¬ 
der of Abraham, one of their brethren, who had 
amassed much wealth, by acting as a spy during 
the war, and had not been heard of since his, 
departure on a journey. The nocturnal expedi¬ 
tions of Conrad had been watched by the neigh¬ 
bors,' and he was suspected of committing the 
crime, which seemed more probably to account 
for his wealth than the tale of a discovered trea¬ 
sure. He was again arrested—the rack was 
again applied, and under the influence of the 


torture, he not only confessed his guilt, but on 
being desired to denounce his accomplices gave 
up the name of his father-in-law, Heribert The 
rack caused the old man to confirm the accusa¬ 
tion, and both he and Conrad were condemned 
to death. However, just as they were about to 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law, the Jew 
Abraham, whose death had been falsely assumed, 
made his appearance in the crowd, and as he 
was at once recognized, the prisoners were im¬ 
mediately released. Nevertheless, the danger 
which Conrad had passed, made a deep impres¬ 
sion on his mind; he ceased to take any interest 
in his pursuits, and he retired to Endenioh, 
where he led a life of seclusion with his wife, 
endeavoring to compensate for his dealings with 
Lapp, by devoting his mpney to religious insti- 
: tutions. 


SONG OF A CAGED BIRD. 

BY E. K. SMITH. * 


On, could I gain yon woodland grove, 
How light would be my wingl 

How would I gaily, wildly rove 
Amid tho flowers of Spring! 

And, oh! how jocund were my song, 

How free my bounding flight; 

Roving my native hills among 
And flattering with delight 1 

And with the rosy peep of day, 

From waving branch I'd rise; 

My blythesome song from spray to spray 
Should echo thro’ the skieB. 

But no!—the gay and happy band, 
Singing in careless glee, 

And wrfndering free in sunny land, 

Have-no fond thought of me! 


In flow'ry mead, and forest glade, 

Sad should I sit alone; 

E'en in the hawthorn’s silvery shade 
My song would be my moan. 

And where would be the kindly voite 
That cheers my lonely hour, 

If it were my ungrateful ohoice 
To fly her fav’rite bower? 

But the fair hand that tends mo here, 

Is kind and constant too; 

Ah! would those distant shades be dear 
If from that hand I flew ? 

Ah, no!—the heart that fondly beats 
With Gratitude's sweet chain, 

Tho’ smiling freedom kindly greets. 
Would ne’er be free again! 


A N OFFERING. 


BY KATE GROVES. 


Shall I bring thee glowing language, 
The subtle slave of mind, 

That talisman whoso mystic sway 
Is over all mankind? 

The master of the passions, 

The mystery of old, 

Half real, half ideal, 

That Time has yet unfold? 


Shall I chain the light-winged Fancy 
In its rcrial flight. 

Whose presence is a fragrance, 
Whose vesture is of light? 

With the bright and beautiful 
That haunt the longing heart, 

With their ideal loveliness, 

Then silently depart? 
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THE FRENCH SEAMSTRESS; 

OR, CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 

BT VIRGINIA PEYTON. 


“Comb, my beautiful pet, my white lily!” ex¬ 
claimed a young mother, extending her hands 
for her little one as the child sprang from its 
nurse's arms. “Only see her! she will fly! what 
a flatter mxjdttle bird is in! But there—mamma 
has got her baby—mamma has indeed.” And 
then she olasped the baby to her bosom, and 
almost smothered it with kisses, calling it a 
thousand pet names that you never would have 
thought of, nor anybody else but a young mother 
spoiling her first born; looking all the while so 
delighted, so proud and happy that a stoio might 
have envied her girlish felicity. 

And girlish she was, seeming almost as fresh 
and child-like with her fair, unshaded brow, her 
sparkling eyes, her blooming cheeks and round 
petite form as the very baby that -tried to say 
“mamma” to her! It was laughable any way, to 
see her important air as she fondled that plump, 
blue-eyed child now almost a year old, and she 
herself scarcely eighteen. There she sat, pat¬ 
ting the dear little dimpled hands, and oounting 
rhymes on the sweetest little toes that ever baby 
had; singing occasionally snatohes of Tennyson’s 
“Cradle Song,” and wishing as she lingered over 
the line, 

“Blow him again to me”— 

that the wind, or something else, t could “ blow” 
that tardy papa of little Carry’s home again. It 
was too bad, certainly it was, for him to stay out 
so late—now that the dews were so unhealthy; 
she had laid her commands on him that very 
morning to return early, and he disregarded them 
in this manner! How inconsiderate in people to 
get sick and call the doctor at any and every 
time—they must think a doctor can never be ill 
himself. Besides little Carry and the little wife 
were both dressed so sweetly just for him:—but 
reaU y K he did not appear soon, little Carry would 
he asleep, and she herself very cross, and only in 
the humor to quarrel Toundly with him when he 
did come. So said the little wife, the spoiled child, 
shrugging her white shoulders with a graceful 
petulance, and winding her beautifully uncovered 
arms round the baby as she whispered mutinous 
words against papa to it. 

It was a very sweet little tableau; so papa 
ought as he entered the ante chamber softly, 
Vol. XXL—19 


and peeped in upon them while he listened to his 
wife’s complaints against himself. 

It was a summer evening, and the mother sat in 
: the deep window-seat with the casement thrown 
open, while the light evening air swept back her 
curls from her fair forehead, and waved them 
softly as they lay in large, dark ringlets upon her 
: beautiful bare neck: there were her white arms 
; twined around the baby, and she bent over it 
; chattering all sort of nonsense to keep it awake. 

; Both mother and child were olad in robes of 
: snowy white that gleamed lustrous in the dark- 
: ness. I say the husband thought it was a very 
sweet picture, and he thought he was the hap¬ 
piest man alive to possess two suoh treasures as 
that little wife and that little Carry; but he 
wished the first greetings were well over, for the 
good doctor was very tired, and he rather dreaded 
Maggie’s tongue when she opened the full battery 
upon him. Well he might too, for she had a full 
right to reproach him when he kept her waiting 
so, and having so muoh trouble to prevent Carry 
from dropping asleep—after all, she did almost 
go to sleep any how, the sweet, beautiful pet! 
How he stopped her mouth I won’t say; with 
sugar kisses, perhaps, though baby would have 
had a right to quarrel in that case. 

Next morning he put his hand in his pooket, 
and found a parcel there which he had bought 
expressly for Maggie, though like an absent- 
minded man as he was, he had quite forgotten 
it the night before. It might have saved him a 
scolding, too, if he had only thought to present 
it as a peace-offering. But men are all blun¬ 
derers, they have no tact, and (if I must say it 
downright) no sense! However, the parcel was 
just as acceptable to Maggie now as then; and 
very soon the brown paper covers were rent away, 
and some of the most beautiful embroidery—two 
exquisite collars, and the daintiest, sweetest little 
baby’s-cep imaginable, was revealed. 

“Oh, that is lovely!” exclaimed Maggie, with 
childish delight, pushing aside the collars, and 
holding up the baby’s-oap. “My baby’s curls 
will peep out so bewitchingly from this dainty 
cap,” she continued; and then nothing would do 
but Jenny must bring the ohild there immediately 
to have the cap tried on. So Carry was brought, 
and the delicate texture of lace and Frenoh 
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embroidery was put on over the yellow curl8— 
making the pretty child look yery Bweet, it must 
be confessed; though Dr. Emerson declared it was 
all nonsense, putting caps on children’s heads, 
when it was a thousand times prettier, and as 
healthy again to leave them uncovered. 

They were sitting at the breakfast-table, and 
the morning papers were scattered around. The 
doctor had been quietly reading while Maggie 
was indulging her raptures. Now he said, 

“If you have admired that embroidery suffi¬ 
ciently, Maggie, I have something to read you.” 
Maggie sent the embroidery away with Jenny 
and the baby, and pushing her cup away, she 
bent forward, listening to a sketch which he 
read frbm a newspaper. It was an anecdote of 
a Parisienne —une pauve eouturiere —of her suf¬ 
ferings and strivings with hard and gnawing 
poverty, till she was finally called away in mercy 
from her life of weary, miserable labor; though 
her death was none of the easiest, for it was by 
starvation, simply starvation for want of the com¬ 
monest food. The aneodote purported to be true, 
and indeed it bore the air of simple, honest truth, 
but it presented a miserable picture of the suf¬ 
ferings of that class of females in Paris. This 
one endeavored to procure subsistence for herself 
and her old mother by embroidering muslin, and 
carrying it to one of the great shops for sale. 
But the pittance which she received for her beau¬ 
tiful work failed to procure bread for her—while 
the shop-keeper obtained exorbitant prices from 
his customers for the embroidery. A mournful 
story of suffering and injustice it was, and Mag¬ 
gie’s womanly sympathy was deeply excited. Her 
husband looked up from his paper and glanoed 
at her as he concluded: 

“Now, Maggie!” he exclaimed; and directly 
the “child-wife” hid her blushing and tearful 
face in her little hands—ashamed that he had 
seen her weeping. Maggie’s sympathy was easily 
aroused, a sorrowful story readily excited her 
pity, and the poor and needy never left her door 
unrelieved. Yet with all this, Maggie’s philan¬ 
thropy was more theoretical than practical. She 
knew nothing of actual suffering; all her life she 
had been lapped in luxury, with every wish of 
her heart gratified. She had never seen real, 
griping, pinching poverty, suffering, and starva¬ 
tion by slow degrees—never looked upon woman’s 
patient, uncomplaining, self-sacrifioing toil, and 
labor wearing life away—never seen the mother 
disregarding her children’s ory for food because 
she had not wherewith to give them. No, no, in 
“poor men’s houses” had Maggie seldom been 
found. Though never was the beggar’s petition 
disregarded by her; though she freely subscribed 
to charitable institutions: yet she herself rarely, 
if ever, “visited the poor and fatherless in their 


affliction,” or devoted any time to seeking out 
worthy objects of charity. Thus while she gave 
unsparingly to those who asked, her gifts were 
most frequently undeserved, unneeded, and mis¬ 
applied, while those who suffered in uncomplain¬ 
ing misery were unrelieved. Moreover, Maggie 
had a sympathy for foreign objects, which was 
very useless and unavailing—ending where it 
began, in tears of pity. 

I have said Maggie was a little ashamed of her 
ready tears, but she soon lifted up her face, now 
smiling and looking like sunshine through a rain- 
cloud ; and commenced to talk of the poor seam¬ 
stress, and wish that it had been in her power to 
relieve the poor girl, or that she n^ght now aid 
some of the many sufferers who yet wore out life 
and strength in that great city. Maggie grew 
earnest and eloquent on the subject of French 
seamstresses; she could not sufficiently pity the 
poor lingers , sufficiently abhor the unjust bouti- 
quier, and she was actually concocting a plan for 
the relief of others of the class who might be in 
his employ! Her husband smiled at her excite¬ 
ment, and said simply but significantly, 

“Charity begins at home, Maggie.” 

“What do you mean? Who would have ex¬ 
pected such a heartless common-place from you!” 
and then she sang softly— 

“Let more than the domestic mill 
Be turned by feeling's river; 

Let charity begin at home, 

But not stay there forever.” 

“Oh, you misunderstood me, you have not my 
meaning,” said the doctor. 

“Then what is it?” urged Maggie, and he was 
about to explain to her in his roundabout way— 
why cannot men remember that woman’s per¬ 
ception is quick and intuitive, and speak to her 
without so much circumlocution ?—when the door 
opened, and Jenny entered with a note for Dr. 
Emerson, saying that a boy on horseback was 
waiting in the street for him. He tore away the 
envelope and read a brief note, purporting that 
his presence was required at the residence of 
Isaac Scott, Esq., in the suburbs of the city, 
where a critical and difficult operation was to be 
performed; and it was desirable that he should 
make one of the physicians. So the good doctor 
ordered his horses, and prepared his case of sur¬ 
gical instruments; then he kissed his little wife 
and his little Carry, and hurried away. 

“Oh, it is too bad!” exclaimed the spoiled 
child, with a petulant expression, flinging herself 
into the velvet depths of an easy-chair. “Just 
whenever I want him to talk to me, then some 
of these messengers of evil come and drag him 
away! I wish people would never be sick —I am 
never sick.” 
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“That*s a very charitable wish, Maggie, but 
one the doctors would not thank you for,” said 
a voice at her elbow, and Maggie sprang up in 
bewildering surprise at the sound of a voice 
which she had thought to be many a mile away. 

“Where did you spring from, Adelaide ? When 
did you return? Who would have thought of 
seeing you this morning 1” exclaimed Maggie, 
pouring out a shower of questions and exclama¬ 
tions, and eager welcomes upon the lady who 
stood before her—her cousin, nay, almost sister, 
Mrs. Maurice. They had grown up together 
under one roof as dear sisters and constant com¬ 
panions, and the union had remained unbroken 
until Adelaide's marriage, which took place two 
or three years before Maggie’s. Then they were 
separated for two years, until Maggie became 
Mrs. Emerson, and removed to the city where 
Adelaide resided. Mrs. Maurice had been absent 
from the city, spending July at Capon Springs, 
and had returned but the day before. 

“You have taken me so by surprise, Addy,” 
said Maggie, as she led the way to her dressing- 
room. “And it is suoh a joyful surprise, too, to 
see you here when I thought you so far away. 
Oh, I am so glad you have come, for the doctor 
has gone away, and I had made up my mind to 
feel very lonely and forsaken; but now you are 
here you will stay with me all day, and we shall 
sit and talk together, and it will seem so like old 
times—won’t it, Addy?—old times, ‘when you 
and I were young?’ What a pity we are growing 
old now!” she said, with a gay laugh. 

Adelaide laughed too, and then as if in echo of 
their mirth there came a cheery, gleesome, baby 
chirrup from within the dressing-room; and when 
they entered, they saw the little Carry elevated 
in Jenny’s arms to the glass of a dressing-bureau, 
with the new cap tied over the bright curls, its 
delicate lace border shading her sweet infantile 
features—and she laughing with infinite glee at 
the reflection of herself in the mirror. 

“Just look at my baby!” exclaimed the young 
mother, snatching her child from its nurse, and 
half smothering it with rapturous kisses. “ What 
e vain little puss! laughing at its own pretty face! 
Addy, don’t you wish you had a little darling like 
this?” she said, turning to her cousin. 

Mrs. Maurice sighed, and her eyes grew heavy 
with unshed tears; she was thinkin g how, 

“Her life had yielded its dearest part 

With the bud that perished upon her heart,” 

end the sad tears welled up for “her baby boy, 
her beautiful dead.” But with a selfish thought¬ 
fulness she checked^ the feeling of sorrow; and 
crushed bock the tears that Maggie’s gaiety 
might not be clouded by her sadness. She took 
little Carry in her lap, and kissed her fondly; 


then she noticed her new cap, and admired it 
very much, the embroidery was exquisite, she 
said, and the soft shading of lace peculiarly be¬ 
coming to Carrie’s delicate features. Then very 
naturally the conversation turned upon the story 
of the French seamstress which Maggie had 
heard that morning; and very much surprised 
was the little lady when her enthusiastic ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy and indignation, and her 
visionary plans of philanthropy were interrupted 
by her cousin, with the veiy same common-place 
that Dr. Emerson had used on the same subject 

“Charity begins at home, Maggie.” 

“How provoking you are, and how strange 
that you and Dr. Emerson should say the same 
thing,” said Maggie. “He made use of that 
trite proverb—of which, in the present instance, 
I cannot see the aptness. Do explain to me what 
you mean, for in my home there is no room for 
charity.” 

“I mean simply that it is very idle and useless 
to waste sympathy on foreign objects entirely out 
of your reach, instead of applying active sym¬ 
pathy and energy to the relief of the thousands 
of poor and suffering in your own country, your 
own city, at your very door almost. I mean that 
the charity which you wish to send to the French 
seamstress, would be better bestowed upon her 
sister of America, whose only song is the song of 
the shirt” 

“ Certainly, Adelaide, if there were such per¬ 
sons in America.; but you do not really believe 
that in our happy country, the land of the free, 
the asylum for Europe’s starving emigrants, that 
women die of want and starvation, or linger out 
lives of wretchedness over the needle. You can¬ 
not believe it” 

“I can, and do believe it, more than that, I 
know it, Maggie. No, you need not look so ob¬ 
stinately incredulous—you know nothing at all 
about the matter, but I do. I have stood among 
scenes that made my heart sick and faint at the 
sight of so much wretchedness—and in particular 
among the seamstresses of this city has my in¬ 
clination prompted me to go. I have seen young 
girls—so pale, so shadowy, so consumptive I bend¬ 
ing over the needle, straining the enfeebled eye¬ 
sight in dark, cheerless dens where it was almost 
impossible for a ray of sunlight, or a breath of 
sweet air to steal in—I have seen young mothers, 
not older than you or I, Maggie, and with chil¬ 
dren so unlike your little one, starving gradually 
because even work was denied them—and others, 
who though not in the lowest depths of poverty, 
were saved from it only by a deeper degradation, 
a darker disgrace than ever poverty alone could 
bring upon them 1” 

Maggie shuddered with a sickening sensation; 
“Oh, it is horrible, Adelaide! so dreadful it is 
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hard to believe even you. Indeed, I think yon 
must be mistaken yourself,” she said. 

“Not at all,” was the quiet answer. “I could 
show you in the space of an hour twenty illus¬ 
trations of my remarks.” 

“I challenge you to a proof of your ability,” 
cried the gay Maggie, springing up from her 
chair. “Come prepare! you shall show me some 
of your imaginary illustrations immediately.” 

“With much pleasure,” said Mrs. Maurice; 
and she too arose, and commenced to put on her 
bonnet and scarf in preparation for the walk. 

“ But you are not in earnest, Adelaide —I was 
only jesting,” said Maggie, in surprise. 

“Entirely in earnest—I wish you to go with 
me, Maggie, to convince you of the truth of my 
words. And I feel in the humor of teaching you 
a practical lesson in charity, my little cousin. 
Your charity is too much a thing of theory, your 
sympathy is too passive, Maggie.” 

Maggie’s face flushed with something of in¬ 
dignation, and she exclaimed reproaohfully, 

“ That is very unkind of you, Adelaide, I did 
not expect such an insinuation from you." 

Mrs. Maurice put her arm caressingly about 
her cousin, saying, “do not be angry, ma chert — 
you did not quite understand me, but I think 
you will before we return. Get your bonnet now, 
and let us go; we have yet several hours before 
dinner, and can be back in time to dress, and to 
meet your good husband.” 

“Then if we are to stay so long I must take 
my baby,” Maggie replied, her good humor quite 
restored. “Jenny can draw her in her little car¬ 
riage. Dress her for a ride, Jenny.” • 

So the little one was dressed in her hat and 
cloak, and took her seat like a little queen among 
the crimson silk cushions of her little carriage; 
and Maggie and Mrs. Maurice walked before. 
Leaving the fashionable street in which Maggie’s 
home was, and avoiding the crowded thorough¬ 
fares of the city, Mrs. Maurice led the way through 
shabby, dirty-looking streets Crowded with mean¬ 
looking houses. She seemed to be perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the locality, and drew Maggie on 
farther and farther into back streets and lanes 
each meaner than the other, until the little lady’s 
delioate sensibilities were thoroughly disgusted. 
She regretted having come herself, and regretted 
that she had brought Carry with her—“for who 
knows,” she said, “what disease my baby might 
oontract from breathing this pestilential air?” 
But Adelaide walked on still further down the 
narrow, dirty street, surrounded with fumes by 
no means pleasant to nerves olfactory, and upon 
a pave so broken and filthy that one had to look 
narrowly to find a foothold for French gaiters, 
gged, dirty little children crawled about the 
oors, or gathered with curious inquisitive eyes 


about the little oarriage and its occupant, won¬ 
dering much at both. Maggie sickened with 
disgust as she looked at the poor little things: 
“Suppose my baby should ever be like one of 
these! God in mercy let me die first!” she said, 
inwardly. 

By-and-bye Mrs. Maurice approached the door 
of a little low house at the end of the street; she 
told Jenny to remain outside with the baby, then 
she entered the house without knocking. A door 
on the left side of the passage was slightly ajar, 
and within the room a low, sobbing sound was 
heard like a child crying. Adelaide tapped at 
the door, and waited a minute, but no one came; 
then she pushed it open and entered without 
further ceremony. The room was miserably fur¬ 
nished, the bare necessaries of life were wanting 
—that Maggie saw at a glance, though her eyes 
were immediately riveted upon another object 
In the centre of the small room was a child’s 
coffin upon tressels: of no costly wood was the 
poor little receptacle formed, no silken cushion 
pillowed the head of the dead infant, no delicate 
shroud wrapt its attenuated form. Yet it had 
been a pretty obild, and even now, upon its white 
and wasted features lingered an expression of in¬ 
fantile loveliness, mingled with a look of patient 
suffering that was indescribably touching. Mag¬ 
gie looked a moment at the dead child, and turned 
away with an irrepressible gush of tears. She 
was affected beyond expression. In a corner of 
the room was another child, crouching by its 
mother’s side, and wailing sadly to itself. The 
woman sat with her apron thrown over her head, 
and wept bitterly. One hand still grasped a half 
made shirt of delicately fine linen—as though she 
had little time to spare from her toil even for the 
indulgence of natural sorrow. She took no notice 
of her visitors until Adelaide came near and 
spoke to her. Then she started up, exclaiming 
with a burst of grief, 

“ Oh, Mrs. Maurice, you have come at last, but 
my baby is gone! Oh, my darling, my poor little 
babyl” She wept bitterly with all the intensity 
of a mother’s sorrow, and Mrs. Maurice with 
delicate feeling suffered her to weep undisturbed, 
while she tried to soothe the little girl by her 
side with gentle words and caresses. 

“When did your baby die, Mrs. Hantly?” she 
asked, when the mother grew more composed. 

“Last night,” the mother replied, with a trem¬ 
bling voice. “And the man that brought the 
coffin has but just gone away. They will put 
her in the ground this evening; and God forgive 
me I I wish this one and myself were both to lie 
down with her.” 

“I am sorry to hear you say so,” Adelaide 
replied, much affected. “Do not despair, but 
trust in Him who has so kindly encouraged us to 
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call upon Him in our time of need. Be assured 
that ‘He will not leave you comfortless’—that 
bqyond this dark cloud the sunshine of His love 
is waiting to be shed upon you.” 

“Ah, itis easy for you to tell me to hope and 
trust,” exclaimed the poor mother, sorrowfully. 
“But here I am with one child dead, and the 
other starving. I have nothing for her, I work 
my fingers to the bone, but the pitiful pay for 
such work as this”—and she glanced with in¬ 
effable scorn upon the linen shirt—“will not 
keep us alive. My little one starved for want of 
the mother’s milk—want and care and work has 
dried it all up!” and the poor woman wept again. 

Maggie’s tears flowed simultaneously. “ Do 
let us go!” she whispered, convulsively, to her 
Qousin. 

“Will you let your little girl go with me for a 
short distance up the street?” asked Adelaide. 
“Will you go with me, Sophie, to get some rolls 
for your mother?” 

The chUd turned to her mother with an eager 
look; she received a sign of permission, and she 
left the house gladly with the two ladies. At 
the corner of the street was a baker’s shop, they 
entered it, and Mrs. Maurice caused a basket as 
large as Sophie could carry to be filled with rolls 
of bread. As they left the little shop, Maggie 
took a half eagle from her purse, and bending 
over the basket, she made an incision with her 
pocket pen-knife in the topmost loaf, and slid 
the piece of gold in. The basket was delivered 
to Sophie, and she was told to hasten home; 
while Maggie smiled inwardly as she thought of 
the poor woman’s joyful surprise when she found 
the money in that place. 

“This way,Maggie,” said Mrs. Maurioe, taking 
her cousin’s hand as she turned around the cor 
ner. “In that one house, the central one of the 
row, four seamstresses live. I have been there 
more than once, and two of the four are now at 
work for me. In one of them particularly I think 
you wiU be interested, Maggie, She is a young 
had pretty girl.” J 6 

They approached the front door which lay 
J® n ’* nd ® everal children were playing about it. 
Mrs. Maunce spoke to one of them, and asked 
Where its mother was: “up stairs,” was the an- 
, , 6r ’ 4111611 the ladies went up a flight of crazv 

old sUirs without balustrades to a room on the 
°u oor. Adelaide’s knock was answered by 

t»iin 0I K an Vei7 411(1 8pare in fi g ure » with a 
.scarp face, and very poverty-stricken dress, 
er face brightened with a glad smile when she 
K Maurice ’ and 8he Welcomed the ladies 
w poor apartment with humble courtesy. 
Maggie looked around her wonderingly-poverty, 
and care seemed written everywhere. 

0 half « rown girls were sitting by the 


window, binding hate, and a little child on the 
floor was knitting a baby’s sock. The bed was 
m the corner-a simple pallet covered with very 
old bed clothes; and some one lay asleep upon 
it. Adelaide crossed the room to look at the 
sleeper; bending over the pallet she lifted a 
thin wasted hand from the cover, and the slight 
motion awoke the sick boy. Opening his large, 
melancholy eyes, he fixed them full upon the 
lady, and when he recognised her they seemed 
to brighten with joy, and a faint flush as of plea¬ 
sure stained his wan cheek. She spoke softly 
to him, and he whispered with an effort— 

“ 1 am 80 gtod you have come, mother has been 
wanting you so much, and I am so sick.” 

“How long have you been so sick, Harry?” 

“I don’t know—a long time,” answered the 
boy. 

“And have you had no medicine, no doctor?” 

“No, ma’am,” came from the half closed lips 
of the boy, and an expression of pain contracted 
his brow. 

“We are not able to have a doctor,” said the 
mother, with a sigh. “Harry must do without 
one.” 

“But no, he must not!” exclaimed Maggie, 
impulsively. “My husband is a doctor, and he 
shall come to see your son to-morrow. I promise 
you that he shall indeed.” 

Eager words of thanks sprang to the mother’s 
lips; and the girls by the window looked up with 
a smile of pleasure. After giving the woman 
some directions about work on which she was 
engaged, and paying her liberally for some 
already completed, Mrs. Maurice left the room, 
and crossing a narrow passage, knocked at the 
door of another apartment A child came to 
open it—a squalid, pinched, wretched-looking 
creature, who stared in extremest astonishment 
at the two ladies, but uttered not a word. No 
one else was in the room, except indeed, a dirty 
little baby. 

“Where is your mhther?” asked Adelaide. 

“I don’t know—gone away somewhere,” was 
the sullen answer. 

Other questions were asked her, but she was 
stupid and sullen, and refused to answer, and 
Adelaide went down stairs again. “Her mother 
is a drunken and degraded woman, and she knows 
no father. They are in a state of miserable 
poverty,” explained Mrs. Maurice to Maggie. 
“The mother knows roe, because I have assisted 
her several times, and I rather think the girl does 
too, but she is sullen and stupid. The mother 
works for a tailor, and might command good 
prices if she were not so idle and drunken.” 

Reaching again the ground floor of the house, 
Adelaide tapped for admission at the door of a 
room next to the street. A remarkably sweet 
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voice laid, “come in,” and when they entered, a 
young girl, certainly not more than seventeen 
years of age, rose np and welcomed them with a 
grace of manner above her position. Maggie 
looked at her with interest: her figure was very 
slight and graceful, her face was wan and pale 
certainly, from constant confinement and toil, but 
the features were small and delicate, the soft blue 
eyes full of loveliness, and her temples shaded by 
bands of beautiful hair. Her dress was delicately 
neat if it was poor, and the room bore an air of 
refinement rarely discovered in such habitations. 
Every article of furniture was poor, everything 
faded and well-worn, but so well kept Not a 
speck of dust upon chair or table, or mantel, not 
a soil upon the simple, snow-white curtain, whose 
scanty folds protected the inmates from the rude 
gate of street idlers. Upon the little table by her 
side lay her work just laid aside—a beautifully 
embroidered infant's cap about half completed. 
On the same table sat a glass of flowers, a few 
roses mingled with clusters of mignonette, placed 
where the sunlight could fall upon them—and 
such a beauty, such a radiance those simple 
flowers shed through the humble apartment. 
Nothing else could have so fully attested the 
innate refinement and purity of that young girl's 
mind, as the act of purchasing those few flowers 
to make glad and beautiful her desolate home. 
Several books lay there too, and when Maggie 
took them in oareless curiosity, she was sur¬ 
prised to find with a few religious tracts, a Bible, 
a prayer-book, and volumes of poems by Hemans 
and Sigourney. j 

The young girl—Mrs. Maurice called her Annie i 
—greeted her visitors with graceful politeness,! 
and Mrs. Maurice, who was well known to her, 
with grateful and affectionate reverence. There 
was something very beautiful in her timid, shrink¬ 
ing attitude, and her lowly humility, not unmin¬ 
gled with a certain native dignity, as she placed 
the best chairs for her guests, and seated herself 
upon a low stool at a little distance from them. 
Taking up her work again, she apologised to Mrs. 
Maurice for it, saying that the lady for whom she 
was working wished to have the cap to-morrow, 
and it was as yet but half finished. Maggie ad¬ 
mired the beautiful embroidery, and she could 
not but admire and wonder at the remarkably 
delicate hand which plied the shining needle so 
swiftly. So very small and fair was that hand, 
and so slight and tapering the fingers, that many 
a lady of fashion might well have envied it. But 
she in her lowliness seemed all unconsoious of 
possessing any beauty or grace. 

Presently Maggie heard the clear, chirruping 
laugh of her baby, and a moment after the nurse 
appeared at the door with little Carry in her 
arms. Maggie took her, and removing the warm 


hat and cloak, left her little head uncovered ex¬ 
cept for the cap Dr. Emerson had bought. 

“Lend me your work a moment, Annie,” said 
Mrs. Maurice, to the young seamstress; and then 
comparing the unfinished cap with the one on 
Carry’s head, she declared them to be exactly 
alike. 

“It is strange,” she said, “for Carry's cap is 
of Parisian manufacture. How very delicately 
you imitate the French embroidery! I would like 
to have the skill of your little fingers, Annie.” 

The girl blushed warmly at this praise, and she 
smiled with irrepressible mirth as she examined 
the baby’s cap. The smile passed away, and the 
girl said calmly, “more than one lady has been 
deceived in the purchase of to called Parisian 
work. That little cap was the work of American 
hands, framed and fashioned by the same fingers 
which are fashioning this”—and she bent over 
her work again. 

Adelaide and Maggie exchanged quick glances 
of admiration and surprise; and Maggie deter¬ 
mined to make a protegee of this American seam¬ 
stress, who was every way so worthy, instead 
of exhausting her sympathies in favor of the 
Parisienne. She had fancied in her little ro- 
mantio heart, that perhaps Carry's cap and her 
collars had been the work of the poor French 
girl whose story had affected, her so much, and 
the little romance pleased her, but after all she 
was better pleased with the affair as it was. 
That delicate young girl thus exposed to rude 
poverty and scorn, yet toiling so patiently and 
cheerfully through all, was a romance in herself; 
and Maggie was, as Mrs. Maurice had expected 
she would be, deeply interested in her. They 
sat talking with her for a long time, so kindly 
and sympathixingly that they won her to unfold 
the simple history of her young life—to tell of 
the many trials, and the abject poverty, and the 
rude scorn that had been her portion since she 
was thrown an orphan child upon the cold charity 
of the world; of her struggles and strivings, and 
bitter sufferings, until finally she became able to 
earn a subsistence, and of her thankfulness to 
Qod for allowing her a home and protector now 
when so many poor girls were so very desolate. 
There was a simple eloquence and pathos in the 
girl's language that more than once caused sud¬ 
den tears to spring to Maggie’s eyes; and her 
cheek burned as hotly with indignation as Annie’s 
with shame, when the girl told of the temptation 
to which she had been exposed, and the insult and 
persecution she had endured from those around 
her so steeped in vice and iniquity, because she 
would not become as vile as they. A fearful 
ordeal for one so young and delicate 1 and a mar¬ 
velous wonder that she continued innocent and 
pure through all. 
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They spent more than an hour in talking with 
Annie, and did not leave until her fellow lodger, 
a matronly-looking woman who shared her room 
with her, and acted the part of counsellor and 
protector to the motherless girl, came in at one 
o’clock for her dinner. Poor Annie felt from the 
warm clasp of Maggie’s hand, and the look of 
interest and esteem in her eye, that she had 
gained a new friend; and a new hope and glad¬ 
ness was upspringing in her breast as she watched 
them depart. 

“We have left the most respectable lodging- 
house in the neighborhood, Maggie,” said Mrs. 
Maurice, as they trod the dusty pave once more. 
“ Upon this very street, in houses not twenty 
yards from us, I have stood among frightful 
scenes, scenes to fill one with horror and dis¬ 
gust—among women, the very touch of whose 
garments you would consider pollution. But oh, 
Maggie, you have to-day learned something—a 
very little, but still something of what a poor 
and defenceless girl has to pass through in great 
cities like this—and all have not the true courage 
and the moral rectitude and refinement of Annie 
Gordon.” 

“Let us go home,” said Maggie, sadly. “I 
cannot go any farther to-day.” 

And so they went:—but it was not the last time 
by many that Maggie penetrated through those 
close and crowded allies, those narrow, dirty 
streets. She had learned a lesson of infinite im¬ 
portance, she had received a new interest, a new 
aim, a new purpose, and now she tore away the 


veil of selfishness which had been gathering 
around her heart, making her careless and ne¬ 
glectful to others, because so happy in her own 
domestio relations, and learned to remember 
“the poor and needy.” She could not now rest 
contented in her own luxurious home without a 
thought of those who were starving at her very 
door; and remembering only that “God loveth 
a cheerful giver,” she went with a gentle heart 
and a single, earnest desire to do good among the 
habitations of the desolate; among the hiding- 
places of want and wretchedness, yielding aid and 
comfort everywhere, and oft-times reclaiming by 
her gentle and earnest counsel and direction, 
many a poor wanderer from the wide path of sin 
back to peace and virtue. Oh, there were many 
to “ rise up and call her blessed”—many to whom 
the sight of her young and beautiful face brought 
a thrill of marvelous joy—many to whose weary^ 
hearts her gentle words came like refreshing dew. 

Let none think the love and gratitude of a 
fellow creature, however humble, a worthless 
thing—God will bend from His high throne to 
hear the “prayers of the poor” as readily as 
those of the highest in the land. And oh, if you 
would win “ the blessing of Him that was ready 
to perish,” with a willing heart and a free hand 
pour forth abundance of the plenty which God 
has given you, remembering that for all these 
things you shall have your reward. And be 
assured that you will learn even upon this earth 
the truth of God’s encouraging assurance— 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


LINES 
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I havk not known thee, but my heart 
Beats warmly at thy name; 

I feel that thou deservest all 
Awarded thee by fame. 

I’ve look’d into thy dove-like eyes, 
And o’er me there hath come 

A longing wish to ask thee of 
Thy childhood and thy home. 

It may be fancy, but I think 
Thy childhood hours were pass’d, 

Where scenes of fairy beauty made 
Each lovelier than the last. 

And there, perhaps, thy girlish voice 
Rang through Arcadian bowers, 

While round the flow’rs of varied hue 
Fell in luxuriant showers. 


Where ’midst some tall and stately trees. 
Thou dream’d of hope and love, 

And wonder'd if the things of earth 
Could perishable prove. 

Metbinks there came a change, and yet 
I cannot it divine, 

I cannot read it in the eye 
That looketh into mine; 

So mournful in its loveliness, 

So earnest in its gase, 

As though thou carest not to have 
Man’s censure or his praise. 

A blessing warm and pure be thine 
From each true woman’s heart, 

Thou councilest them with loving words 
To choose the better part. 
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CusniON.—The cushion, number 1, is worked 
on canvass, and is about a quarter of a yard 
square. The flower is white, shaded with stone 
color, and the outer petals are blue. The largest 
leaf is worked with olive green, in four shades. 
The other two leaves, which are partially hidden 
by the flower, are worked in shades of common 
green. 

Hand Screen.— Numbers 2 and 3 represent 
the opposite sides of a very beautiful hand-screen, 
which is worked on canvass, in the new raised 
cross-stitch. The canvass must be placed iu a 
frame, aud worked the same as common cross- 
stitch, with this exception, that the cross-stitch 
on the right side must be left loose, about half 
an inch from the canvass, then cross it on the 
wrong side, which completes the stitch. It must 
be worked with double wool, and, when finished, 
cut according to taste. Finish the screen with a 
flexible handle and tassel. 


THE TULIP AND THE LILY. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


In a garden fair a tulip grew, 

And flaunted in Crimson pride, 

And haughty glances around she threw 
On the flowers that grew beside. 

She scorned them all; but most she chid 
A lily of the vale, 

That deep in her leafy nunnery hid 
Her face so pure and pale. 

The lily meekly bore her taunts, 

Nor dared to make reply, 

But breathed her grief to the humbler plants, 
In a soft and odorous sigh. 


Then through the garden walks there roved, 
In search of a floweret fair, 

The flower of flowers I long have loved— 

A maiden debonair. 

Of the tnlip proud she little thought. 
Though in gorgeous beauty dressed, 

And only the fragrant lily sought, 

To grace her own sweet breast. 

Oh, may my lot like the lily's be!— 

May the maiden silent shun 
The flaunting and proud, and seek but me 
As her loted and her ohosea one! 




THE GIPSEY’S legacy. 
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pointed with one hand toward the gloomy Bar - 
ranco, and with the other dashed away the tears 
Mat sprang, like great diamonds, to her eyes* 
then flinging both hands into the air, she sunk 
upon the floor, buried her face in the crimson 
folds of her saya, and broke into a passion of 
sobs. 

The young man looked down upon her, almost 
calmly, quite in silence. Those who have suffered 
much naturally shrink from any exhibition of 
strong passions; besides it was the first evidence 
of the fierce spirit of her race that he had wit¬ 
nessed. This new phase in her character asto¬ 
nished and repulsed him, it was the first time that 
she had seemed to him absolutely a Gitana. So 
as she wept out her bitter passion, he stood over 
her, if not irritated, at least painfully thoughtful. 

“Aurora,” he said, at last, stooping toward her 
with gentle coldness, “get up; cease weeping 
thus. It annoys me; I do not love you so well!” 

She started up, choked back the sobs that were 
swelling in her throat, and stood before him with 
downcast eyes like a culprit 
This self-power, the gentle submission that fol¬ 
lowed reassured her lover. He smiled cordially 
again, took her hand, and drew her gently from 
the colonnade—moving downward partially in 
darkness—till they reached the Court of Lions. 

The Gitanilla and her companion entered the 
Court of Lions through one of those incomparable 
pavillions that enrich each end of that marvelous 
spot. No dream could be more heavenly than the 
beauty that surrounded them; the gorgeousness 
(that time and siege had swept away) was more 
than replaced by the luminous grace shed over 
what remained by the moonlight. 

| On either hand stood a line of shaft-like 
columns, delicate beyond all our ideas of useful¬ 
ness, yet with a superb filagree peristyle resting 
lightly as so much snow upon their exquisite 
oapitals. These capitals, so full of varied art, 
each fragment of marble a marvel of itself—each 
faded leaf the richest fancy of an artist. The 
arches rising between these graceful pillows were 
half choked up with shadows, leaving all the gor¬ 
geous apartments to which they led in misty 
doubt. It seemed as if with a single wave of the 


Mr mother paused-she had talked herself out 
of breath—but her eyes, her mouth, the very 
position of her person were eloquent still. She 
had spoken rapidly and in broken sentences; her 
language was graphic, and more like an inspira¬ 
tion than I can give it in cold English; her very 
ignorance gave picturesque effect to her fancies. 
1 have done her injustice, because my set phrases 
have tamed her vigorous wildness with conven¬ 
tionalisms. The pictures that she placed before 
the wondering Englishman in her own wild fashion 
were vivid as a star. 

* .She was silent awhile, and he could see the 
ng t inspiration fading from her features; her 
eyes drooped, the shy reserve, half shame, half 
exhaustion which follows the inspired moments 
of genius, crept over her. She dared not turn 
er eyes upon the young man, he was so still, and 
she thought that he must be smiling derisively— 
strange sensitiveness for one of her class-but 
genius is of no class. 

“Ah if these dreams did not fade so soon,” 

forlTt T l T’ iU 4 timid VOiCe ’ as if apologizing 
Ion her !k abandonment > “ but they last scarcely 
onger than the sunset which brings them. Do 
be ,e s W eet thoughts ever haunt you?” she con¬ 
tinued, still with downcast eyes. 

vonn!! 167 have! -yes, they have!” replied the 
y g man, m a voice so stirred with feeling that 

J .® tarted ’ and tbe blood Ieft her cheeks. 
And did they die thus?” she questioned. 

of themV r ’’ ® horter 7 m y dreams—but why talk 
Alham are m Spain > alone—here in the 

elec- . e ,^ han,ra! ,he "aim of fan- 

in other / talk ° f dreams th »‘ I may hare had 
’ ° th " "'her lands? Indulge In yours 

rr-r *■ *• ^«. *££ k 

power! ” ydmm °" f ° r9Ter: 1 haTC Wto 
0n foreyor! " the glpsey girl, 

and with'thT “? hCr Toice ' “ What - her «. 
life there t if m Tle * ? — 1 “y dreams herel my 
Thero h * ere a H life, grace, beauty, love! 
fierce'thom^* 6 ^ 11 tb ? earth » 8tifl ed, struggling, 
from that!” ,qerab e Gi(anilla ~ thQTQ ^ Bo waking 

if ^ght; she 
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hand you might sweep away those curtain like 
shadows—with a step enter those saloons, and 
find the moon sleeping upon their silken cushions. 

It chanced that the Englishman had never 
visited the Court of Lions before when the moon 
was at its full. He stood within the portico,* 
spell bound, those noble masses of filagree work 
rising up from the supporting pillars like ocean 
foam frozen into shapes of beauty. The pave¬ 
ment glittering with azulejos broad golden tints, 
rich blue and red prevailing. The noble fountain 
of lions filling the air with diamond flashes, 
rushing in floods of crystal over its broad alabas¬ 
ter basin, which gleamed through the falling tor¬ 
rent like a solid mass of ice raining itself away, 
but never diminishing—how those shining water- 
drops idealized the twelve marble lions, upon 
whose backs the alabaster basin rested, flooding 
them with sheets of crystal, wreathing their 
huge legs with pearly froth, sending a shower of 
bubbles into their scaly manes, eddying, leaping, 
whirling around them, a fantastic storm of light, 
through which no deformity could be discovered. 
Nothing but the rush of these falling waters could 
be heard in the Alhamra—everything else was 
still as death, and oh, it was such happiness to 
breathe in this wilderness of beauty. After all 
there is such a thing as being intoxicated with 
mere physical harmony. In a scene like that 
which my parents gazed upon, I once crept away 
alone and cried like a child. With me great joy 
always rains itself away in tears. To my fancy, 
no person ever experienced perfeot happiness 
who has not felt the blissful dew leave his heart 
in tear drops. 

But to know this, the bitter feelings of our 
nature must not have been recently disturbed. 
Neither the Gitanilla nor her lover were suffi¬ 
ciently tranquil for a thorough appreciation of 
the scene, their thoughts were too much occupied 
with each other. Still it was impossible to look 
upon this wonderful scene, and not yield them¬ 
selves up to it for a time, and this had a softening 
influence upon him; she, poor thing, required 
nothing to subdue her, for there is not a being on 
earth so gentle as a high-spirited woman when 
her strong passion is once surrendered—I will 
not say subdued to the influence of the man she 
loves. 

There had been no absolute disagreement be¬ 
tween Aurora and her lover; yet with that keen 
intuition which belongs to love, and which be¬ 
comes almost superhuman when love blends with 
genius in a woman's heart. She felt that he was 
disturbed; that she had done something to arouse 
painful thoughts, if not against herself, yet which 
led him, for the time, away from her. She did 
not weep, he had told her that grief annoyed 
him; but in the shadow of that beautiful portioo 


her little heart might heave, unnoticed, beneath 
its velvet bodice, and, spite of herself, tears would 
swell up into her great, mournful eyes. 

“You seem weary, little one," he said, at 
length, taking heed of her drooping attitude. 
14 Let us find a place to sit down! I also begin 
to feel tired; we have been wondering around 
the ruins these three hours!” 

He moved on, and she kept by his side, with 
her face averted that he might not see her tears. 
They crossed on angle of the court, and entering 
one of the arches, passed through an open door 
into the Sala de lot Abencerragex. The marble 
basin of a fountain, now dry, occupied the centre 
of this room, and upon its rounded edge the two 
seated themselves. 

Here the moonbeams came more faintly, pene¬ 
trating the open work cloister, and thronging 
fantastic shadows on the pavement; beautiful 
stalactites hung over them, peering downward, 
as it were, from a bed of shadows. Portions of 
the walls were dim, the rest gleamed out, with 
all their delicate tracery revealed, like luminous 
frost-work such as you, of a colder climate, find 
upon your window-panes when the mornings are 
unusually cold. 

They had been sitting there some minutes— 
yet I do not think they had spoken. His arm 
was around her, and it is impossible that he 
should not have felt the swelling of her heart, 
for, as I have said, it was flooded with a tender 
grief brought on by—that hard, hard thing to 
bear—the first reproof from beloved lips. He 
was a man of strong feelings, but not one to 
utter those feelings much in words. A degree of 
proud reserve followed him even in his moments 
of deepest tenderness. No man ever guessed 
half that was going on in his heart, and, what is 
stranger still, no woman ever knew the whole. 
There might have been something of pride in his 
sensations when he saw the entire control that 
he had gained over that poor, wild heart. For 
what human being is above pride in that con¬ 
quest which sweeps the entire life of another 
into his bosom? But he was touched also with 
a feeling of sadness, of regret for having moodily 
reproved her for what was, after all, the spirit of 
her race. Still he did not speak these regrets, 
but drew her closer to him, and taking her little 
brown hand in his, pressed it to his lips. 

He felt her heart-leap against his arm, but she 
only crept a little closer to him, trembling all 
over, and smiling through her tears. 

“And do you indeed love me so much?” he 
said, with a tone of sadness in his voice, for he 
was asking himself where must all this end, and 
the answer that presented itself made his better 
nature recoil. 

She drew his hand toward her, and pressed 
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her lips upon the palm. There was something 
peculiar and child like in this act. With all her 
unreserve, it was the only outward proof that 
she had ever given him of the passion that was 
transfiguring her whole nature. 

While her lips were still upon his palm, he felt 
her start, listen, and shudder all over. Then 
clinging to his arm with one hand, she turned 
her head and looked backward over her shoulder. 
It was in this chamber that the Abencerrages 
were supposed to have been beheaded, and a 
deep, broad stain, which, tradition marks out as 
their blood, discolors half the marble fountain 
on which the lovers sat. Feeling her shudder, 
and remarking that her head was turned that 
way, he supposed that it must be this blood 
shadow which suddenly occupied her thought. 

41 Nay, how childish,” he was beginning to say,* 
but she broke from his arm, rushed by the foun¬ 
tain, and seizing hold of a slender pillar at the 
opening of an alcove, laying all in shadow, as if 
stricken by some sudden fear, stood peering into 
the recess, still supporting herself by the column. 

■ He arose and was going toward her, when a 
little object, scarcely larger than a child of ten 
years old, and so thin that it seemed but the 
shadow of something else, passed slowly by him. 
He would not have believed it human, but for 
the snake-like glitter of two eyes that gleamed 
upon him, and gave vitality to the shadow as it 
passed 

Aurora still oluug to the pillar, waring to and 
tro as if she must hare fallen but for that sup¬ 
port. 8he turned her face to his as he oame 
up, ut the pallor that lay upon it, the fear 
that quirered orer limb and feature, had utterly 

Changed her. He would not hare known the 
race again. 

“Aurora, what is this? What terrible thing 
as happened?” he exclaimed, reaching forth 
his arm to support her. But she shrank away, 

Tu 8,aDd 8tiU ****** to the pillar; she 
.•T* 6 . er8e1 ^ bebil| d it, whispering hoarsely, 
u is my grandmother; she has heard us!” 

The Englishman was enough effected by this to 
en into the court, and satisfy himself that the 
P won who had passed him was indeed Aurora’s 

the «h D !i >tIier 8aW ber away through 

we shadowy side of the cloisters, and it seemed 

wern 1 *!^ muttered wrath and shrill curses 
tain blended "ith the silvery rush of the foun- 

StiN^ 8 ° Und 8truok him with strange terror. 
threat 800 ^ 1 ° f th ° CXaCt dan 8 er that might 
Y r the P00r “>«. could not 
kim mu™ * ° 0 *^ tkat passed through 

He went back into the Sola d e U. AUncerragt,, 


and found my mother crouohing down by the 
marble basin, with her wild eyes turned toward 
the entrance. 

“ Was it she ? Did she speak ?” whispered the 
poor child, rising with difficulty and moving to¬ 
ward him. 

The young man was shocked by this wild terror, 
so disproportioned, as he thought, to the oause. 

, He took both her hands in his and shook them 
| gently, hoping thus to arouse her from the tr^ce 
j of fear that seemed to have benumbed the very 
; life in her veins. 

j “Sit down by me, Aurora—ait down, ohild, 
j here in your old place, and tell me what all this 
1 means.” 

j He spoke with gentle authority, and without a 
< shadow of the terror that shook every limb of 
J her body. The sound of his clear, bold voice 
j 8eemed t0 reassure her. She came toward him 
! with timid hesitation, and allowed him to place 
j her by his side. 

J “ Now tell me, child, what troubles you thus? 
j If that vicious shadow was indeed your grand- 
| mother; she has gone away quietly enough, no 
j harm has come of it.” 

41 You little know,” said the Gitanilla, still 
keeping her eyes upon the entranoe—“you little 
know our people or her.” 

“But what is there for me to learn? Tell me 
what this fear means?” 

“It means,” answered the poor thing, locking 
her hands hard, and pressing them down upon 
[ bor trembling knees—* 4 it means that they will 
poison me.” 

“Poison you! this is the madness of fear,” ex¬ 
claimed the young man, impatiently. 

“Or perhaps stone me to death in some dark 
hollow of the mountains; the whole tribe hunting 
down one poor creature for her love of the Busne, 
Chaleco among the first.” 

“Aurora, are you mad? Has this miserable 
little witch orazed you?” 

“You will not believe me—you have not seen 
the poison drow scattered into the wholesome 
food which an enemy is to eat—or a poor girl 
strangled in her bed, and buried in some rude 
pass of the mountains, on the very day when she 
was to have danced at her own wedding festival.” 

“But this is murder!” cried the young man. 
“The laws of Spain will not permit men to kill 
their females in cold blood.” 

“Our laws are older than those of Spain,” 
answered the Qitanilla , with a certain degree 
of pride in her tone, as if she gloried in the 
antiquity of the very custom that was to crush 
her. “Our laws are older and better kept than 
those of the Busne; traditions do not run so far 
back as their origin. They are better regarded 
too, for he who breaks them dies!” 
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“But what have you done—innocent child— 
that these laws, however strengthened by anti¬ 
quity, should fall on you?” 

“ I love you, a Busne—one of the raoe we hold 
accursed—our enemies—our oppressors—I am 
alone with you, and have been for [lours, here in 
these vast ruins, but that is nothing; that they 
approve so long as it brings gold—but I love 
you! I have said it in words, in my looks, every 
wa£in which love can speak when it burdens the 
heart with its sweet joy. She, my wierd grand- 
dame has seen this. Did I not feel that she was 
dose by in the embassador’s hall?” 

“But they dare not kill you fbr that—for the 
innocent affection which you could not help- 
affection that has dreamed of no wrong.” 

“She has seen us here sitting together; she 
has heard me, heard you. They will believe me | 
an outcast of the tribe, and kill me as they would < 
a viper!” 

The young man arose, walked out into the j 
court, and began to pace up and down the glit¬ 
tering pavement, hurriedly, as one seeks rapid 
motion when some great mental or moral strug¬ 
gle is going on in the mind. Gradually his steps 
became more rapid; his brow flushed, and with 
an impetuous movement of one hand, as if thus 
dashing aside all further consideration of a har- 
rassing subject, he sought the Gitanilla again. 

“Aurora,” he said, in a hurried manner, “you 
shall never go back into that nest of fiends—look 
up, child—you are mine now. They shall not 
touch a hair of your head, or even look upon 
your face again! Come, what'have you to fear? 

I am powerful—I am rich, and I love you. I 
struggle against it no longer—it is a duty now, 

I love you! Go'with me to my own country—I 
cannot give you this sky or these fairy ruins, but 
you shall be surrounded with beautiful things 
nevertheless. You shall study, learn; forget that 
miserable ravine burrowed with human fox holes 
and swarming with murderers. Come, Aurora, 
look up, I long to see that cold, dead color swept 
away. Smile, smile my bird, we will not part 
again.” 

When a nation has but one virtue, how power¬ 
ful that one must be. There is muoh good in 
every human heart that God has created, and 
when all that good pours itself into a single 
channel, it has a power and vatility which men 
of more diffuse cultivation little dream of. 

Aurora knew nothing of her lover’s rank, of 
his wealth, or the thousand barriers that lay be¬ 
tween his condition and hers. She was aware 
that sometimes, when a Gitana becomes wealthy 

a rare case—he had been known to wed a 
Busne wife, but that such unions invariably made 
the Gitana an object of suspicion and dislike to 
his own people. If this privilege were permitted 


to the women, it might be—she could not tell, no 
oase had ever oome beneath her observation— 
extended to the females also. But then a be¬ 
trothed female like herself—the promised wife 
of a count—how was this to be hoped ? All these 
thoughts, full of doubt and trouble, came upon 
my poor mother while the Englishman stood im¬ 
patiently—for his restrained manner had entirely 
disappeared—waiting her reply. 

“ They would not let me go, I am betrothed. 
No one of our females have ever married with 
the Busne,” she said, at last, in a voice that be¬ 
trayed the utter despondency that possessed her. 

The young man started, and a flush swept 
over his forehead. At first he found it difficult 
to speak. How very, very hard it is for a man 
whose impulses are all honorable, to express , a 
wrong wish in words! But after a brief struggle 
he became cold and grave—she must understand 
his full meaning He would not deceive—would 
not even persuade her. If she went with him it 
must be with a full knowledge of her position, of 
the impossibility that any marriage could ever 
exist between them. 

Some men would have glosed this over, covered 
it with transcendental poetry, smothered the sin 
with rose-leaves, he did nothing of this; knowing 
the wrong, he would neither conceal this convic¬ 
tion from himself or her. Therefore it was that, 
with a cold, almost severe conciseness, he ex¬ 
plained himself. True, there was little merit in 
this; it was rather a peace offering to his own 
pride than a homage to truth. From all that he 
; had heard of the gipsies, he did not believ6 that 
anything he was saying could make much dif¬ 
ference to the Gitanilla. But it was due to him- 
: self, and so he spoke plainly. 

She understood him at last. It was with great 
difficulty, for the idea entered her mind as a pro¬ 
position of murder would have done. It dawned 
upon her by degrees, arousing and kindling the 
wild Gitana blood in her veins with every new 
thought She heard him through, not without 
attempting to speak, but the effort seemed strang¬ 
ling her. He saw that she writhed, faintly, once 
or twice, but heeded it not and went on. 

At length she sprang up, her cheeks in a dusky 
blaze; her eyes full of lightning; her little tawny 
hand was clenched like a vice, and, stamping her 
; foot upon the pavement, she struggled for voice. 
It broke out at last, loud and ringing, like the 
cry of an angry bird. 

“ I am a Gitana—a Gitana. Did you take me 
for a Busne?” $ 

Before he could answer, or had half recovered 
from the surprise into which this storm of pas¬ 
sion threw him, she had gone. He saw her dart 
into the cloister, and caught one glimpse of a 
shadow that seemed to leap across the court, but 
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even that had disappeared before he could reach ; 
the broad moonlight ; 

He stood in the Court of Lions—absolutely ; 
bewildered by the suddenness of what had hap- } 
pened—as he listened the sound of a footsep, • 
heavier than the one he sought, but of this he ; 
did not think at the time, reached him from the j 
lower end of the court. He moved hurriedly in j 
that direction, and just as he reached the azulejos 1 
pillars that still retain their first beauty in that 1 
portion of the ruin, a man came toward him, not < 
boldly, but still keeping behind the pillars with j 
a sort of cowardly ferocity, like one who was j 
seeking an opportunity of striking in the dark, i 

The Englishman paused, there was something ■ 
in the appearance of this man, closely as he kept j 
to the shadows, whioh reminded him of an un- : 
pleasant adventure that he had met on his route j 
to Grenada. The idea was enough, he darted { 
forward and stood face to face with the leader j 
of a prowling band of gipsies who had robbed 
him, not two months before, on his way from 
Seville. \ 


The gipsey seemed to recognize him also. At { 
first he slunk away as if with a hope of conceal-1 
ment, but a slight jingle of the numerous silver j 
tags on his jacket, and a stealthy movement of < 
the right arm downward, while his eyes followed 
the Englishman like a basilisk, were significant \ 
of some more vicious object. I 

Slowly, and as a weary man might change his j 
position, the gipsey drew up his figure, and a j 
gleam of moonlight shooting through the net- j 
work of an arch close by, fell upon the blade of 
a Manchegan knife which he held with a back- j 
ward thrust of the arm, slowly raising the point < 
to a level with the heart he wished to reach. j 
Pew strangers are mad enough to go unarmed | 
in Spain. The Englishman was bold as a lion j 
too, but with all this he could not have drawn < 
the pistol from his bosom before that knife had j 
done its work. Still he made the effort, keeping ; 
his eyes steadily on the man, and with something i 
of the effect which suoh looks have upon fierce j 
animals. But the point of that murderous blade j 
rose higher and higher, in another instant it \ 


would have been sped; but on that instant a 
sharp clutch was laid on the assassin’s arm, and 
the gipsey Sibyl thrust herself between the com¬ 
batants. 

“ Back, Chaleco—begone, I say—how dare you 
step in between me and my right. Think you 
Papita wants your knife to help her?” cried the 
fierce old witch, grinding her sharp teeth together 
at each pause of her speech. 

“But the wrong is mine,” answered Chaleco, 
ercely. “ Aurora was.my betrothed: let her die 
let her die; but he, I will send him beforel” 

He struggled with the old woman who had 


clutched the knife with her tawny fingers and 
clung to him, hissing her wrath into his face like 
a wild cat. 

“ Die! who says Aurora shall die? Is she not 
mine, the grand-daughter of a count? Who shall 
condemn her but myself? When I have said she 
is guilty then you may talk of wrong, not before. 
Go home—how dare you follow my grand daugh¬ 
ter when she goes about her work!” 

But the gipsey shook her off, wrenching the 
knife from her clutch with a violence that flung 
her to the ground. 

She started fiercely up. The red turban had 
fallen from her grey hairs, and they streamed 
around her like a torn banner that has once been 
white. Her eyes gleamed and flashed with lurid 
fire; she flung up her long, flail-like arms, and 
shrieked forth curses that seemed absolutely to 
blast the sweet air around her like a simoon. 
She spoke in Romanny, but the curses that came 
scathing from her heart were more horrible to 
the Englishman than if he had understood the 
words. They cowed even the gipsey chief; he 
gave up his knife abjectly, and casting a fierce, 
sullen look on the Englishman, slunk away. 

This sullen submission appeased the Sibyl’s 
fury. She followed him into the darkest portions 
of the cloister, and seemed to drop suddenly down 
from threats to expostulations, which ended at 
last in low, wheedling tones, which gradually died 
away in the melody of the fountain. 

The Englishman looked around like one in a 
dream. Not fifteen minutes had elapsed since he 
sat in the Sola de los Abencerragt », with the Gita- 
nilla bo dose to him that he could hear every 
full throb of her heart. Had she gone forever? 
That storm of fiendish passion whioh he had just 
witnessed, was it real? How still, how deliciously 
tranquil was the Alhamra! Had that soft moon¬ 
light looked but a moment since on the assassin’s 
knife close to his own heart? It seemed an im¬ 
possibility. He could not realize the terrible 
danger which even yet threatened him. 

It was long before he could, by all the efforts 
of his strong will, bring his thoughts under any 
degree of control. Still he did not leave the 
place, for the first reasonable reflection aroused 
the keenest anxiety for the Gitanilla. Her fears 
of death were not all fancies then. He remem¬ 
bered the old Sibyl’s words, she had only claimed 
the right of vengeance as her own. The proof 
which he held in his own person was enough to 
convince him that no laws could prevent crime 
in a people to whom most crimes are held as 
virtues. Had he not been plundered of property, 
and saved from death almost by a miracle, in 
spite of the Spanish laws ? 

His anxiety regarding the poor gipsey girl 
became tormenting; where could he seek her? 
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THE SUNBEAM. — EROS AND ANTER08. 


Not at the ravine, sorely she would not go there, his hopes. But he would not believe that Aurora 
knowing the fiendish inhabitants so well, and had left the ruins; besides rest was impossible, 
fearing all that she feared. The storm of her ; Alone in the little fonda he must have gone mad 
passion had been so violent it oould not last; the with anxiety. 

poor child to save her own life would oome back Twenty times that night did he pass hurriedly 
again—he would wait through the gate of Justice, hoping to find her 

He did wait, hour after hour, till the moon returning from the woods. He searched the 
went down, and nothing but the bright, holy stars whole uneven sweep of those walls, clambering 
kept watoh over the Alhamra. He traversed up the declivities, and finding relief in the phy- 
the saloons, explored the cloisters, and, leaving sical exertion which covered his forehead with 
all that was beautiful behind him, wandered off perspiration, and saturated his hair with mois- 
among those dark red towers that harmonized : tore. 

better with the gloomy fears that possessed him. : When the first rosy light of morning quivered 
Still he continued the search, clambering up on the snows of Alpujarras, he returned to the 
those broken walls, tramping his way over wild little fonda so weary, so hopelessly dejected that 
flowers and weeds alike—called to a distance, he could hardly stand. His fate day had come 
sometimes, by the rustle of a bird, and mocked j round again. (to be continued.) 

every instant by shadows that proved unreal as 


THE 'SUNBEAM. 

BY 8. B. JUDSON. 

Grey dawn followed night, then a sunbeam bright , Then dispelling the gloom, through a small, low room 
Peeped roguishly over the hill, j Stole the beam, with its laughing light; 

'T was a student's home, and a living tomb, 

Where he studied by day and by night. 

The beam rested bright on his high, pale brow. 

And searched his dark restless eye, 

But brightly there burned the fever glow, 

And the dancing ray left him to die. 

A child knelt in prayer, with long golden hair. 

And its face upturned to the sky; 

Sorrow rested not there, and no shadow of care 
Ever darkened that innocent eye. 

The sunbeam shot in flashing cheerful and bright 
Round that beautiful angel form; 

It robed the sweet child in garments of light, 

And found rest in its heart pure and warm. 


EROS AND ANTEROS. 

BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 

Said a light little Fay to a Dew-drop that lay 
On the breast of an opening flower, 

“Would thy soft couch were mine for 9, slumber 
divine 

But for only one short merry hour! 

Oh! what dreams of delight, through the calm of the 
night, 

O’er this tremulous bosom would steal J” 

“Silly trWer, away!" said the Dew to the Fay, 

“This is folly, not true love you feel." 


“Not for joy of my own, on this bud newly blown 
Through the calm of the night-time I lie, 

But to add to the store of her beauties yet more 
With my life—for at noontide I die. 

And the love that would give, and the love would 
receive. 

May be known for the False and the True— 

-*Tis the True that, as I, for its object would die: 
’Tis the False that self-seeketh, like you." 


Tinting clouds pearly white with its own rosy light, 
And rousing dull sleepers at will. 

It woke happy birds, and filled the pure air 
With a clear melodious strain. 

And kissing the dew from buds, fresh and fair, 

Left nothing their beauty to stain. 

Then it checkered the wall of the rioh man's hall, 
And a flood of radiance poured, 

Sweetly cheerful on all, but most playful its fall 
Round the lonely festal board; 

It oolored the goblet that stood half filled 
With beautiful rainbow dyes, 

It gleamed where the blood red wine was spilled, 
But flashed in no revellers eyes. 
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THE TILLAGE BEAUTY. 


BY RLLEN ASHTON. 


Mary Gordon was the beauty of Lonsdale— 
and she knew it! Her whole time was monopo¬ 
lised on herself. Every look and gesture, and 
even the carriage of her head was a subject of 
study with her. When Bhe was at a party she 
was continually thinking of the effect she pro¬ 
duced, and when she was at home she was plan¬ 
ning some new ornament to wear in public. At 


. , , . -“ Av?wun a confidential 


: more ^eantiful rival. Everybody was astounded, 
except a few elders of the place, with whom 
Esther had always been a favorite, who shook 
their heads, saying it was just what they ex¬ 
pected, for that Esther’s amiability was a thou¬ 
sand times better than Mary’s beauty. Let us 
look in on Horace, however, as he sits chatting 
with a confidential friend, and hear the real 
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her bonnet, to see who was admiring her, and if 
any one was not 

Of course she had many beaux. She could 
never walk half the length of the principal street, 
without being joined by some gentleman; and at 
a dancing assembly B he was sure to be engaged 
for every set, before she had been in the room 
ten minutes. In the summer, there was always i 
a bnsk competition for the honor of her hand at 
a pic-mo. In a word, she had five beaux where 


other young ladies had but one. 

And yet, somehow, she was still unmarried. 
Her school companions, one after another, settled 
life, and most of them advantageously; but 
she was left single, alone of all the number; if we 
except Esther Raymond, who from shyness and 
excessive plainness was generally set down as 
certain to die an old maid. 

“ *? th ma8t be ‘old. Mary was excessively 
P»rtionlar. Her notions of herself were so high 
that she thought but few suitors good enough for 
* A J Ia8t » however, when Horace Delaney 
eturned from Europe, and settled down, in the 


“You must know Esther,” he said. “She is 
modesty personified, yet her talents are extra¬ 
ordinary, and her amiability and accomplish¬ 
ments as great. Indeed her modesty, by causing 
shyness, makes many think her plain; but plain 
she is not, at least to those who know her; for 
in familiar conversation, the enthusiasm of her 
soul kindles her countenance into a spiritual 
beauty that is indescribable.” 

“You were soon off with the beautiful Miss 
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Gordon, of whom you wrote so rapturously the 
first week you spent here.” 

Horace blushed a little, for he felt how foolish 
he had been, as he replied, 

“Yes! She dazzled me for awhile, but I soon 
found my error; though I cannot yet forgive 
myself for being duped, even for a week, by a 
pair of fine eyes and a coquette’s artificial man¬ 
ner.” 

“Is she a beauty merely?” 

“Merely and entirely a beauty, never was 
woman more so. All she thinks about is how 
she looks. Her mind is a mere blank. Or rather 


large old mansion of h , “ the she looks - Her mind is a m ^e blank. Or rather 

agreed that th« h ♦ . hl ! famil y» the ^age a shallow stream of which one gets the plummet 

toT m . 7 Bd f ° Und “ last a l07er immediately.” 

talented, and belonmdh ^ ’7“* T* 00 * rioh and “ Yet * ou 8eemed 80 “raptured at first, that 
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Horace seemorl l’ u i Horace laughed. “No fear of that, my good 

sr charms _ „ aVe ^ een con( l ue red, by { fellow. She loves herself too intensely ever to 
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. a ™?’ the Ter y fi rst night they met. He 
_ h d Wltb her »» frequently as he dared; and 
at her ■'T *“ Cing 8tood a P art 8 t 8 aUu« glances 
“comna • .\ Dg ° TCT hw When 8he 8 »”8- and he 
aTthe n / her h ° me - The n «‘ d ay *>c called 
and on o'*!”* ** 800n 68 eti( l ue «e permitted, 
wLs a J aPPe ” ed With Mary at church, 
was fasn- 7 Tf 11 Waa an en g*fi eme n‘> for if he 
B„rr d ’ 8h8 “PP ear cd not less so. 
attest* 4 at 0nce, ^°race Delaney ceased his 

Esther Ravm . a88lduou8 m hl8 attentions to 
er Raymond, as he had ever been to her 


> love any man. Ah! what a contrast between her 
| and Esther. It is like passing from a crowded, 

' close ball-room, with its glare of gas and its hum 
of meaningless conversation, to the free air of 
heaven, with the birds singing, the waters gurg¬ 
ling, and the sunshine sparkling around you.” 

“You are poetical!” 

“And so you will be too, when yon know 
Esther. But come, put on your hat, it is time 
to go there; and I want you to be quite intimate 
before you return to be my bridesman.” 

A month from that time saw Horace Delaney 
married to Esther Raymond. The bride really 
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THE HEART’S AWAKENING. 


looked beautiful on that auspicious morning; 
and, what is more, has been growing more lovely 
ever since. Would you know why? Because an 
intelligent mind, united to a generous heart is 
the creator of beauty, even where it does not 
originally exist. 

Miss Gordon is now a faded old maid, with 


sunken eyes, a skin like parchment, and the 
sharpest of sharp shoulder-blades. Her face bus 
a sour and discontented look, whioh increases 
with her years. Ever since she lost Horace De¬ 
laney she has been, in fact, seoretly at war with 
the world. Which is the better, to be plain and 
good, or merely a beauty. 


THE HEART’S AWAKENING. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CR08LAND. 


Only yesterday a child. 

She the little rosy maiden, 

Hers the glee of laughter wild! 

Now her brow with thought is laden. 
From behind her eyes there gleams 
Light which tells of stranger-dreams, 
Faint, like Summer morning breaking, 
With the shadows warfare making; 

It is waking—it is waking! 

Gone for aye the childish pace, 
Bounding, trotting at our call; 
Slowlier, with a sweeping grace, 

See her tiny foot-prints fall: 

Silenter the babbling tongue, 

When her elder friends among; 

Yet her speech new music making, 

And her words new meaning taking, 

Now her girlish heart is waking! 

She hath opened Nature’s books, 

Leaf by leaf they turn for her; 

And her soul, as still she looks, 

Heaveth with a gentle stir. 

Stars—that were but stars before 


Shown by scientific lore, 

Off such prosy fetters shaking— 

Are with spirit-lustre breaking 

On the heart that’s newly waking! 

She will sit in listless thrall 
Gazing on a fleecy cloud: 

Or upon the waterfall; 

Or upon a flowery crowd; 

Or on bee and butterfly; 

Or on birds that climb the sky; 

As she were dull earth forsaking— 

Life from dream-land only taking, 

Meet for young hearts just awaking! 

There is yet another ohange 
For the pensive little maiden:— 

Now good Angels near her range; 

Be their white wings wisdom-laden! 

She no longer solely looks 
Into Nature’s extern books. 

Though she musing sits apart: 

She hath found a subtler teacher, 

And a more impassioned preacher, 

In her Waken’d Woman's Heart! 


A STAR SHE MOVED AMID THE CROWD. 


ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS. 


BY MISS 

A star she moved amid the crowd, 

That queenly maid and fair; 

Paler her brow than the white wreath 
That bound her long, bright hair. 

Her eye was calm, serene and clear. 

As passion’s self were fled; 

Yet ’neath those pale lids lay a tear— 

A tear she dare not shed. 

When mirth was ’mid the joyous throng, 
Sweetly her clear laugh rung:— 

They led her to the harp—her voice 
Was music when she sung. 


t She stirred no pensive string to wake 

| The thoughts she might not breathe; 

| And clasped her bosom’s folds to still 

| The sigh that heaved beneath. 

| A star she moved amid the crowd, 

The bright, the pure, the fair; 

< Veiled from the gaze that strove to read 

] The secret slumbering there. 

{ And man, with all thy searching art, 

| With all thy gathered lore, * 

< The mysteries of one feeble heart 

< Del; iay boasted power. 
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In other situations also it is sometimes advi¬ 
sable to force a horse to have his own way, in 
order to baffle his attempts. Restive horses 
sometimes attempt to crush their rider’s legs 
against walls, gates, &c. An inexperienced lady 
under such circumstances would endeavor to pull 
the horse away, but the animal, knowing his own 
' strength, would feel he could overcome the rider, 
and turn the knowledge to her disadvantage on 
a future occasion. 

We cannot too often repeat, that, although a 
rider should not desist till she has subdued her 
horse, she must as seldom as possible enter into 
an open, undisguised contest with him. Never 
attack him on a point he is resolute in defending; 
the assault should be directed to the weaker side. 
The more he fortifies himself in one place, the 
more he diminishes his powers in another. He 
prepares to resist any attempt to conquer him on 
his strong side, and the success with which he is J 


VI. 


I of whip or leg, the rider can drive his croup out, 
she may be successful in backing him completely 
away from it. It is by no means impossible, that 
when he finds the rider is inclined to go to the 
wall as well as himself, he will become obedient. 
Should this not be the case, his croup can be so 
turned outward as to prevent his doing mischief 
to the limbs of the rider. 

In shying, the same principle may be acted 
upon more advantageously, perhaps, than in any 
other case. Should the horse be alarmed at any 
object, and, instead of going up to, or passing it, 
turn around, he should be managed as under the 
directions given for restiveness. He should be 
soothed and encouraged to approach or pass an 
object which alarms him, not urged by correc¬ 
tion; the attempt to force him up to it would 
be both unavailing and dangerous. If a horse 
swerve from an object and attempts to pass it at 
attacked ° UWCDD ** 18 \ * quick * ait ’ !t is f <% to force him toward it, 

nees in that quarter iow farto’d'^ ^ I ^ 7 ° U 8ncoeed br,n 8' n K head on one 

subdue him. If h , n’lent JLZ'ETZS .i 'V Wi " b * tarned 


subdue him. If he plant himself in a position of 
resistance against being forced to advance, it is 
a matter of very little difficulty to make him go 
ack. if h e appear determined not to go to the 
nght^ the rider may, on account of the mode in 
which he disposes of his body and limbs, turn 
im, with great facility, to the left. If he stands 
e ec y still, and will not move in any direction, 
is o stinacy may be made his punishment; the 
nder should sit patiently Until he shows a dis¬ 
position to advance, which he most likely will in a 
o time, when he discovers she is not annoyed 
^ his standing still. Nothing will subdue a 
* U? 800n as making his vices appear acts 
of obedience to the rider’s will, and turning his 
tacks against himself. When, therefore, a horse 

for,?w n - 0n t 8ld ® again8t a his head 

orcibly m the same direction; and if by the aid 


legs work in an opposite direction. The greater 
the exertions made by the rider, the greater the 
resistance of the horse. The mode is dangerous, 
for the horse may in this manner fly from imagi¬ 
nary into real danger, for he cannot see what he 
may run against, or where he is going. Tighten¬ 
ing the rein, therefore, on the side from which 
the horse shies is wrong; it should be slightly 
slackened, and the horse’s head turned away 
from the object which terrifies him. By this 
•mode much advantage is obtained; in the first 
place, the animal’6 attention is diverted to other 
things; in the second, the dreaded object loses 
moBt of its terror, when he finds no wish on the 
rider’s part to force him nearer to it; and lastly, 
he is enabled to see and avoid any danger, on 
the other side or in front of him. 




THE ROVER. 


BY E. F. HAWORTH. 


Sroinm wind, Summer wind. 
Roving and roaming, 

What seekest thou to find 
In all the earth's blooming? 

0 er buds and blossoms rare 
Thou wan derest lonely; 
Sighing here, seeking there 
One, and one only. 


Which is that fairest flower; 

Where is she growing? 

In what deep hidden bower 
Are her buds blowing? 

> Summer wind, Summer wind, 

» Carelessly roving; 

Content thy light heart;—find 
I One flower worth loving. 




'V. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Thb Garden in June. —Almost everything is now 
to be done, and that quickly, or weeds and insects, 
and grass-plats, will all run riot The grand rule 
is, to do every day's work as it occurs, and to have 
no arrears. Annuals will require transplanting, and 
vacant spaces can be filled in by them advanta¬ 
geously; for this work, dull weather should be pre¬ 
ferred. Another sowing may be made of those kinds 
of annuals which flower quickly, for autumn nse. 
Those plants which are removed to the open air 
from the green-house must be placed on boards or 
stones; or else turned about frequently, to prevent 
the roots growing into the soil beneath the pots. 
If they do this, the plants will be injured when it 
becomes necessary to destroy the connection thus 
secretly formed. All flowers should be removed as 
they docay, that no strength may be lost by the pro¬ 
cess of forming and ripening the seed. The benefit 
of doing this is very manifest in the case of Migno¬ 
nette, which, if allowed to grow unpruned, becomes 
rough and straggling, and soon ceases to flower 
freely; but let the seed-vessels be removed as they 
appear, and the plant will continue in health and 
beauty for the whole season. Box-edgings should 
now be cut, and also hedges clipped. When heavy 
rains occur, or when, in dry weather, watering is 
necessary, the rake must be freely used, or, the sur¬ 
face of the soil being rendered hard, a healthy 
growth of the plants will be prevented. We have 
before observed, and now repeat, that amateur gar¬ 
deners err in nothing more than watering. In some ] 
gardens, all through the summer, wells are pumped > 
dry, and all hands occupied, from the idea that j 
water must be applied every night This is a mis- 5 
taken fancy. One watering in a week, made to ’ 
ponetrate to the roots, will be better than a daily | 
sprinkling. Beds of scarlet Geraniums, if properly | 
managed, are very splendid objects in gardens. The j 
plants should be shortened in their shoots at this I 
time, to induce a shrubby growth: and, treated in \ 
this manner, and occasionally pegged down, they» 
require no stakes. Of all out-door exotics, this most j 
Burely repays the care whioh may be bestowed on s 
its cultivation. Its foliage is massive and rich in I 
color; it blooms profusely; and it will stand morel 
cold than most green-house productions. It will I 
grow anywhere, either in rock-work or the rich soil j 
of a flower-bed. Mignonette sprinkled among the | 
plants will blend nicely with them, and give out j 
perfume all the summer without further training.> 
By the way, this is almost the best way to grow i 
Mignonette, namely, to mix it with other more j 
Bhowy plants, as it is itself insignificant, and a bed j 
of it alone soon has a literary look. j 

Boses. Many of these flower in June, and an * 


application of manure-water will be beneficial as the 
blooming time arrives. We have found stable manure, 
put in a tub and well diluted, answer very well, for 
Hoses are coarse feeders, and will bear liberal appli¬ 
cations of almost any fertilising materials. The gar¬ 
dener is often annoyed by the Rose-buds displaying 
an inordinate growth of the seed-vessels instead of 
the petals, by which the flower is quite spoiled. No 
specific remedy has been discovered for this, since 
the cause is not ascertained. The only available 
course is to cut off all such monstrosities as they 
appear, and there will then be a chance that the 
latter crops will be more perfect But insects prove 
the greatest pests in the Rose-garden at this season, 
and must be kept under by all possible means. The 
aphis, or green-fly, often, by the way, of varioas 
shades of brown on Rose-trees, must be washed off 
by syringing; and where the garden is small, eaoh 
bud may first be pressed all round with the finger 
and thumb, to destroy as many of the enemies as 
possible. Another foe is the caterpillar, whose tricks 
in concealing himself are very amusing; this must 
be removed by hand-picking. A beetle also is de¬ 
structive; it is called the green Rose-chaffer, and 
commits its ravages among the anthers and finer 
petals. This may be shaken out into a can of water 
when the weather is dull, as it flies away in tho sun¬ 
shine. But all gardeners should study entomology, 
as by that means alone the proverb will be appli¬ 
cable to the insect tribes, “prevention is better than 
cure.” 

Pinks and Carnations. —This beautiful tribe of 
flowers deserves every encouragement, although 
somewhat in danger of being neglected in the atten¬ 
tion paid to new candidates for public notice. They 
must be carefully tied up as the flower-stems ad¬ 
vance; not tightly, but so as to allow freedom of 
movement. A little liquid of manure, very mild, 
will be of service. Where fine sorts are required 
for exhibition, the number of buds left for flowering 
must not exceed three or four; and as the calyx 
swells, its regular development must be assisted by 
incisions, equally all round, by a fine penknife. This 
will prevent the petals from bursting open the cup, 
an accident of constant occurrence, by which the 
flower is disfigured. This excessive embonpoint is 
the result of high cultivation, for a rent calyx is 
seldom found in the single varieties of this tribe of 
plants. If it is wished to form a collection next 
year, the nurseries should be visited while the plants 
are in bloom, that the flowers may be chosen which 
are most liked. This remark will apply to every 
other garden production. 

Dahlias. —The important place occupied in the 
garden by this flower requires that attention should 
be paid to its growth. The stakes should be put to 
each plant this month; indeed, as soon after they are 
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tamed into their places as possible; for if inserted 
later, the.roota will be injured, and the stem acquire 
a wrong direction by being blown about by the wind. 
Dahlia-growers know that the stakes are often too 
short, and, therefore, this eril should be provided 
against. Tie up every few days, and prune away 
those shoots which cannot be brought into a symme¬ 
trical form. Dahlias require much moisture, and, 
as frequent watering washes the soil too much and 
carries away its fertilizing properties, it is desirable 
to prevent evaporation by a process called mulching; 
that is, by laying the cuttings of grass around the 
stem, about a foot wide every way. Manure-water 
should be applied to Dahlias about once a week. 


What all Sat.—I f we have received one, we 
have received many letters, similar to the following, 
from subscribers and friends. 

enn^wh^w W® 8 . 8 for your journal the prefer¬ 
ring «f h 1 ^ el lfc over the other three Maga- 
article ^ - Whl1 ® yours scarcely containsan 
18 Dot ^. 0 ^ h wading, the others hardly 
™ ® t f ontai . n °no which will repay for the perusal. 
Ime l Sa , k V f Phi,ftdel P hia Magazines, if not of 

*f“n n ?hi & neV6r make your joaraal 8uch a 
irog m the fable as are some others." 

This reputation, of being the "most readable of 
the monthlies," as well as being the most thoroughly 
national, we shall labor to keep up; and we think we 
can promise, from articles already on hand, that, 
lining the ensuing volume, our literary contents wUl 
be better than ever. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lyra, and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. 
Wei o York: Bedfield. Philada : W. B. Zeiber. The 
time has passed to call in question Alice Carey's 
genius. Her claim to be ranked among the very 
nm of our female poets is now acknowledged by 
e welcome the present volume as a valuable 
accession to our library. The principal poem, from 
c e collection takes its name, has verses that 
°ulid scarcely be out of place in Milton's “Pen- 
seroso. The f 0 n 0w j n g ii neg> f or i n8 t ance embody 
«miles alike beautiful and orignaL 

Cr^tl de ? 8 * bose tres8e8 ne, 

Or frot? r* da ?° dil and e gi«tine, 

Bri/Slt? 8tnn S_®d buds of brier' roses, 
nr V* ^ th . e . verm0 il closes 

Fall dow n tW - iliff - ht8 i a i ier * obbin 9 rains, 

H do " n *» ripphd skeins 
•And golden tangles low 

Wh°He th** ^ )080m 1 8 ' dainty as new snow; 

Fair hiwTho™ ad ° W " b,ow in 8oftesfc « ales 

Against you? kfrtlM W ?7 ? he f r £ bo880m8 whit « 

*. kirtles, like the froth from pails 
° " brxmmtd with milk at night" 

in wh!f„° lher P ° e “‘ mlght ke 9" ot<J d »» admirable, 
hreclnda ° r ^ Part: and we regret that our limits 
her ml ° Ur gFatifyin « 0Ur «elves and readers. With 
she is f 7 h ° Wever ' Mi88 Carey has two faults: 
less. Um ° rmdy 8ad > and "h® often writes oare- 
recL T ^ errora wfa ich may be easily cor- 
eCted ' “ d we hope that, in her next volume, we 


shall notice their absence; for Where so much has 
been achieved, one is naturally anxious to find ulti- 
m ft tely a compute triumph. The book is from the 
press of Redfield, the Murray of America. 

Isa, A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro'. 1 vol. 
Wet* York: Bedfield. Philada: W. B. Zeiber. —Our 
readers are not unfamiliar with Miss Chesebro’, who 
( ha8 been a Sequent contributor to our pages. The 
present work, however, is the most pretending of her 
e orts, and we are free to say, in many respects the 
best The heroine is a girl of beauty and genius, 
who, having met with some infidel books, beoomes 
a convert to their principles, turns authoress, and 
finally, making the acquaintance of thoir writer, 
sacrifices her all to him, receiving no recompense for 
her blighted name, unless a love as passionate and 
j faithful » b «t as guilty as her own, may be consi- 
j dered 8ach * think the theme badly chosen, 

; and doubt whether such fictions do good; but Miss 
! Chesebro’ has done her best, both as a novelist and 
j artist, with her subject. The book is fnU of striking 
i passages, giving us an even higher opinion of the 
j author's talents, than we had before entertained; and 
j we hope, at no distant day, to welcome a second 
| work from her P«n more worthy, in every way, of 
j her hearfc aQ d head. Mr. Redfield has issued the 
| volume in his usual elegant style. 

The Old Country House. By Mrs. Cray. 1 vol. New 
■ York: Stringer & Townsend—This is undoubtedly 
genuine, a fact that cannot always be stated of books 
! printed in this country in Mrs. Gray's name; for it 
j is not long since we saw a novel of Mrs. Trollop's 
| circulating under the endorsement of this author, 

| who is among the most beautiful of English female 
| writers. But Stringer A Townsend, we know, get 
; copies, by purchase, from the lady herself, and 
a charming volume this one is, full of interest, and 
rich in that touching grace peculiar to most produc¬ 
tions from the same pen. 

Mr. Dalton's Legatee. By Mrs. Stone. 1 vol. Neio 
York: Stringer dc Townsend.— The leading female 
character in this volume is drawn with great truth 
and vigor. Mrs. Do Snabin may be found in many 
a fashionable circle all over the world—the sufferings 
| of poor Mrs. Meredith are told with great pathos; 

! and if Miss Prabble were not so very like Miss Pratt, 
in "The Inheritance,” she would be orginal as she is 
cosy. This lady—the author—has something of Mrs. 
Gore in the style of her writings. 

Self-Deception. By Mrs. Ellis. Complete in three 
Numbers. New York: Stringer & Townsend. —Be¬ 
sides its other attractions this work is prettily illus¬ 
trated, and, if required, can be obtaind handsomely 
bound. Perhaps for deep research into human na¬ 
ture’s feelings, faults, and virtues, Mrs. Ellis has 
written no book to equal "Self-Deception.” There 
is more excitement than one usually finds in her 
books, and altogether is among the beat of her always 
fine productions. 

Arrah NeiL By O. P. B. James. 1 vol. Philada: 

T. B. Peterson. —A cheap edition of one of the best 
of James’ novels, handsomely printed and bound in 
paper covers. 
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Count-Monte-Lem. Translated from the French of 
Ji. de St. Oeorge. ‘New York: Stringer & Totcnsend. 
Exciting a8 Monte-Cristo, and rich with idle same 
powerful handling. r 


finished by bands at the wrists. A very fashionable 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fie. i.—A Dinner Dress or blob Silk Tissue, 
woven in satin stripes, which run around the shirt. 
These stripes are of a darker color than the rest of 
the dress, and graduated. Corsage made full at the 
waist, and half high, and cut square pa. the bast, 
showing a richly worked lace chemisette. Sleeves 
tight to the elbow, from which they flow loosely, and 
are finished like the skirt of the dress. A sash of 
broad blue ribbon of the oolor of the satin stripes. 
Hair dressed in front in full, waved bandeaux. The 
back hair is twisted, and fastened with a comb, and 
then the plaited ends are carried over the front of 
the head. This is a most becoming style to most 
faces, and exceedingly fashionable in Paris and 
London. 

Fia. li.—A Dress op White Cambric, trimmed 
up the front of the skirt * { en tablier ," with heavy 
worked insertion. Corsage made open in front, and 
with a basquine, and that like the sleeves finished 
with a trimining to match the skirt. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a dahlia colored and white ribbon, put 
on the side of the bonnet in loops. 

General Remarks. —No new material has ap¬ 
peared for dresses since our March fashions, and but 
little alteration in the style of making them. The 
figure No. I. in the fashion plate, shows the latest 
style of making the corsage, as well as the way in 
which the designs on the skirt are formed. Many 
corsages, however, are made as they have been worn 
for the last year, tight on the baok, and high, and 
opening half way down to the waist in front, over a 
lace chemisette. For the fronts of morning gowns, 
a sort of apron rounded at the ends, and trimmed all 
round with a deep black lace and bows of ribbon, 
begins to appear; but the effect is rather heavy. 
Basques are as muoh in vogue as ever, and likely to 
continue so. In almost all materials with patterns, 
tho design is made expressly for each gown. Where 
there are flounces, the stripes, flowers, or other draw, 
ings border the flounce itself, and are repeated on 
the skirt above, on the basque*, the front of tho cor¬ 
eage, and the ends of the sleeves. Where there 
are no flounces, in muslin, jackonets, Ac., a small, 
delicate, chintz pattern covers the gown, and a larger 
design in the same style and colors, goes down the 
front, and is repeated on the coreage, basques, and 
sleeves: the effect is extremely novel and pretty; 
indeed, all the morning dresses in cotton materials 
are singularly beautiful t£s to patterns and coloring 
this year, and from their eleganoe cannot fail to be 
exceedingly popular. If the dress is of white muslin 
an ntended Bolely for morning wear, we recom¬ 
mend tucks in preference to flounces, or the Bkirt 
um ed merely by a broad hem. The corsage may be 
® lgh and full » the sleeves in easy fulness, and 


; style for the corsage of a morning dress is in the 
■ form of a pardessUB witlTA basque at the waist; the 

* basque edged with two dr three narrow frills. The 

< sleeves loose at the ends/an dredged with frills in 
j corresponding style. * • 

1 For Walking or DntiySR Dresses, rosettes of 

• ribbon' or bias silk, are m'ftch used ns n front triin- 
j ming for skirts. Caps or top sleeves are not so much 
! worn as formerly, but are exceedingly convenient for 
j those dresses which are to be worn with short sleeves, 

< as the usual pagoda feleeve can be taken out, and the 
i, cap forms the short sleeve needed. 

< With regard to under-sleeves, no alteration of the 
; fashion which has so long prevailed is likely to take 
\ place at present. For demi-toilette, pagoda under- 

Bleev'es trimmed with double or treble rows of lace 


will be worn; but in walking costume close under- 
sleeves fastened by a wristband, will always be pre- 


1 
I 

| ferred. 

< Quite a new, or rather quite an old fashion re- 
\ vived, is beginning to make its appearance in the 
dress sleeves. This is what our great grandmothers 
used to call slashing, that is, puffiug of cambric, net, 
laoe, Ac., coming through the gown sleeve all the 
way down. The effect is so light and pretty, that we 
do not think it can fail to become extremely popular 
| in summer costume. The details of the trimming 
\ may be varied to the taste, the openings being deco- 
| rated with black lace, quillings of ribbon, Ac., and 
fastened with fancy buttons. 

| Bonnets continue to be worn very open, very much 
! trimmed inside and out, and in some the brides or 
| bonnet strings aVe exceedingly wide; though these 
{ are not so much worn by the really fashionable. 

| The Straw Bonnets are made as light aB possible, 
| imitating laces, guipure, Ac. The front is some- 
j times of crinoline or horse hair, black or white, 
j embroidered with Btraw, and lined with silk or double 
crape. The more simple ones are trimmed with 
ruchee, Borne with & large bow across the centre: the 
dressed ones are to have flowers and follettes —that 
is to say, bouquets imitating feathers, foliage, Ac., 
all in straw. It is perfectly inconceivable how a 
material apparently so intractable can be made to 
produce these beautiful trifles. Imagine sprays of 
lilac, hawthorn, roses, honeysuckles, and lilies of the 
valley, tufts of feathers, leaves, and grasses, composed 
entirely of Btraw 1 

It is said that in almost all head-dresses stars 
will be a prevailing mode; gold and silver stars glit¬ 
ter on the ribbons, hang from the centres of flowers, 
are embroidered on tulle, gauze, Ac., confine bands 
of gold braid, which form a network for the baok of 
the head, and are worked in straw for bonnets, which 
are really beautiful for lightness and elegance. 

Coral is muoh worn in ornaments, and it is made 
into an endless variety of forms. 

In addition to the many beautiful morning slip¬ 
pers which have already appeared, a novelty has 
been introduced in the form of worked muslin slip¬ 
pers. They are lined with colored silk, pink being 
the most effective, and are edged round with a narrow 
ruche of lace. 
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THE MARINER’S BRIDE. 


BY JAMES H. DANA. 


,, It was a night of tempest. The wind roared 
.j the ram dashed, and the neighboring surf than 
; dered on the iron bound coast, till the frail cot 
• - “8® 8ee “ed to rock in the strife of the elements. 
1- T *J e y° UD g bride stood by the window, pressing 
m her face against the pane, and vainly endeavoring 
t0 P lerce the darkness with her dim eves, from 
$? which the tears fell hot and fast. 

She had been married but a fortnight, and this 
" as the fir8t absence of her husband. The belle 
P inIand she had refused every admirer, 

K frank manners and handsome person of 

a young fisherman, who had already won a repu- 

) TZ heart aC °° mpli8hed th ® conquest 

I ^ BU l° f * h ® Peril8 of his avocation she had never 
oug t, up to this day, except to take pride in 
the courage and skill which braved them. Now. 
however the dangers that encompassed him came 
home to her sont in all their magnitude. Every 
fresh wad of the wind seemed his dirge. She was 
bepnntng to learn what it was to be a mariners 

woui?'” 8he "M.wringing her hands, “if he 
kome-T Ln" 1 * baCk ~ if he but sUid at 
One. 1 ^ • neTer ’ DeTer eee hin> ngntn.” 

Once or twice, in the earlier part of the even- 

lowing she b ° r had C ° m<! *° condole with ker, 

and hofin^ 8 was nnaoenstomed to this, suspense 
and hoptng to cheer her np. Bat , heir „ or de 

^blvT a8ed her “ diminished it. 

of wreck and“Cto“ d n W t ° Ul<, . turn 40 ,al “ 

disaster, and, at suoh narrations 
he young wif... tears won.d flow afreeh So" e 

werewWowt T a,ling ' bUt in j udicious Mends 
cent h.r. ’ Wb0e ® 6 arn, ents still told of a re- 

-ietbeTff" 11 a0d ■“ * be 8igh ' ° f their d " k > 

Z hl ^T ‘ an, * d "V wi > h » shudder, j 
Her husband ahoald have returned, early that 

laved'b*’ H °“ ght ’ * »«>»«. ^ havVde 

1 d beyond the afternoon tide His continued I 


absence, therefore, coupled with the gsle th»t 
had been raging all day, was well calculated to 
alarm her; and her neighbore, even when they 
uttered words of oonsolation, felt there was more 
to fear than to hope. 

“James, James,” she cried, passionately, as 
the night wore on, “do you yet live, or are you 
already numbered with the dead? Oh! is my 
short dream of happiness to be thus broken for¬ 
ever.” 

The hours wore on. About midnight the gale 
began to abate. When the rain had ceased, and 
the clouds began to dissipate, the young wife, 
unable longer to endure her suspense, left the 
cottage and hurried down to the shore. The 
little land locked bay was comparatively still, 
but the noise of the surf could be heard on the 
rocks outside; and her heart quaked as she lis¬ 
tened to the sound. Sitting down on a piece of 
fallen cliff, her shawl thrown loosely around her, 
she watched the entrance of the tiny harbor, 
where she knew his sail would first appear, if it 
ever appeared at all: but her anxious watch was 
in vain. 

Hour passed after hour. The swell at her feet 
subsided; the wind sank to a calm; the clouds 
slowly dissipated; and the crescent moon, herald¬ 
ing the approach of day, hung in the western 
sky. Yet still the mariner’s bride watched un¬ 
rewarded. Her once bright eyes were now sad 
with many tears, and her hair hang damp and 
disheveled over her shoulders. 

“It is in vain—it is vain,” she sobbed, at last, 
after a Bilence of hours, “he will never come 
back. God help mei” 

She flung herself exhausted on the flinty beach, 
as she spoke, and for a few moments almost 
prayed to die. But the sinful wish was con¬ 
quered, and after an agony of woe, she rose 
feebly to her feet, intending to return homeward, 
for the rosy duwn was beginning to redden, and 
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she wished to escape observation and sympathy, 
in order to weep alone. 

As she oast a last look seaward, something 
danced for a moment between her and the glow¬ 
ing horizon. Was it a sail? She sprang upon a 
took, and shading her eyes with her hand, gazed 
eagerly for the reappearance of that dim, distant 
speok. 

It was a sail. Yes! there it rose. And now it 
dipped again, beautiful as the wing of a sea-gull. 
Already she had learned to distinguish objects on 
the water, and she knew that this was a fisher¬ 
man’s sail. 

“Oh! if it is but James,” she cried, eagerly, 
clasping her hands. “Father in heaven,” and 
she raised her streaming eyes above, “let it be 
my husband.” 


Nearer and nearer the sail approached, and was 
now observed heading straight for the harbor. 
Half an hour more of suspense, and then—joy! 
joy!—she recognized her husband’s craft. 

He saw her, as she stood there, and steering 
directly for the spot, was soon at her side and 
clasping her in his arms. “Dear one,” he cried, 
“were you so anxious? The storm blew us to 
sea, or we should have been home yesterday. 
But you see I am safe now.” 

“Thank God,” she said: and then fainted 
away. 

It was the first of many similar trials. Alas! 
how little do wives, whose husbands pursue their 
avocations on land, know of the anxieties of a 
Mariner’s Bride. 


THE CORAL RING. 

BY MARIA M. BOWEN. 


Oh, for a home on a “Fairy Ring,” 

Where birds of the brightest plumage sing; 

Where the cocoa bends, and the palm trees wave; 
And the fragrant Pandanas the waters lave; 

'Tis a ring that no jeweler’s hand hath wrought, 

Of gems with which Eastern mines are fraught; 

It circleth the deep with a verdant zone; 

It repelleth the surf with a dirge-like tone; 

That is onward borne to the mariner’s ear; 

And a warning gives of the danger near; 

The ring is formed by a myriad band 

That hath planted the ground-work on sinking land; 

As countless its hues as the stars of night, 

As lovely its Bhades as the bow of light, 

From the delicate green of the glad Spring-time, 
And the verdant robe of a Southern clime, 

And the glossy Crowfoot’s golden dress, 

And the orange hues of the Indian cress, 

To the blue that dwells in the violet’s eye; 

And the gorgeous purple of Italy’s sky; 

From the roseate tinge of the almond flowers, 

And the Bhowy white of the orange bowers, 


And the blush that hides in the rose-bud’s heart, 
Ere its petals ope and its hues depart; 

All finely contrasting with shadows deep; 

While far, far down where the sea-weeds sleep, 

The brilliant fish ’mong the branches glide, 

Of the ooral bowers where the rushing tide, 

With its constant ebb and a oeaseless flow, 

A sustenance gives and a livelier glow, 

To the puny builders, whose matchless skill 
And unceasing labor a work fulfil; 

So wondrous in form, in extent so vast— 

So countless the rings ’mid the waves they cast; 
Triumphantly crowning old Ocean’s brow, 

’Neath chaplets of coral the wild waters bow; 
Where the light canoes 'mid the islets dart, 

With their precious freight from a distant mart, 
Where the tribes repose 'neath the spreading palm, 
And the sea-breeze comes with its freight of balm, 
Where the cocoa gracefully bendeth down, 

With its drooping clusters of chestnut brown, 
Where the flowers bloom in an endless Spring; 

A home! a home on a CoraLRing. 


THE SONG OF THE BHIDE. 


B Y 


E. K. SMITH. 


Oh! merry are the bridesmaids 
Among the silk and gold, 

And some admire the orange flowers, 
And some the veil unfold; 

And some try on the magic ring 
And fancy it too wide; 

Oh! wedlock is a merry thing 
For all—except the bride! 


She leaves her home of childhood 
For land, perchance, unknown; 
She must lay by her girlish plays 
To sit and care alone, 

For rover swayed by fancy strange 
Or tyrant numb with pride : 

Oh! wedlock is a glittering change 
To all— except the bride! 



THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


BY *. T. TBOWBRIDG1. 


“Ha! what’s here?” cried the joyous Isabel 
Vane, snatching up a letter which fell from her 
lover’s hat “A billet-doux, I am sure!” 

Mr. Elrington hastened to seize the letter, but 
Isabel was already looking curiously at the super¬ 
scription. 

“A beautiful feminine hand—ah, Victor!” 
murmured Isabel, turning her sweet face to her 
lover, and raising her soft blue eyes to his, “I 
am horribly jealous! Let me read the letter?” 

Mr. Elrington changed color, and in an embar¬ 
rassed manner extended his hand to Isabel. 

“I would rather you would not,” said he. 
“Give it to me, Isabel—and, take my word for 
it, that it is nothing of which you have reason 
to be jealous.” 

“Dear me!” sighed Isabel, “you forget that I 
am a woman, and that women are more curious 
than men!” 

“But I assure you-” 

“Take your letter! Don’t make any expla¬ 
nations, for I know I shall not believe you. For 
my part, I would never receive a letter from a 
gentleman which I would not show to you.” 

Isabel pouted charmingly. 

“Come here, my pretty witch!” cried Elving- 
ton, fondly. “You must not be jealous. Come, 
you shall see the letter. It was to avoid making 
explanations that I refused you before.” 

Isabel’s face brightened. 

“Ah! it is from one of your old flames!” she 
exclaimed. “I knew it was! But who is Diana? 
You never told me about her,” added Isabel, re¬ 
proachfully. 

“I knew I should be called upon to explain,” 
replied Elrington, with a sad smile. “I don’t 
know why I never told you about Diana; but the 
story is not one which I can relate with much 
satisfaction either to you or to myself.” 

‘‘Oh, let me hear it! Do!” i 

“And you will promise not to be jealous?” 

“Ah! you loved her then?” * 

Isabel fixed her soft eyes upon her lover’s face 
■with an expression of tenderness. 

68,1 loved her; but I do not love her now; 
Bel so do not be jealous. It was before I saw 
you that I was in favor with Aer.” 

‘‘Then tell me all about her!” 

“ Well, since you wish it But how shall I 
®6lo! ’ gj^i Elrington. 14 It is the story of. my 
first love—a Btory of boyish passion—that I 
Vol.XXIL—« 


am about to relate; and I have scruples about 
opening my heart even to you.” 

“I am listening,” said Isabel, folding her 
hands demurely. 

44 Six years ago,” pursued her lover, 44 1 com¬ 
menced my struggle for distinction. I was then 
in my twentieth year; poor, but ambitious. In 
all the ordinary branches of education I was 
proficient although my advantages had been 
limited; and confident that if health was spared 
me, I might go on as well as I had begun, I re¬ 
solved to undertake the study of Greek. I 
was a tolerably good Latin and French scholar 
already. 

44 In a small, pleasant village I taught an 
English school for a livelihood, devoting all the 
time I could spare to my favorite studies. The 
clergyman of the village—a man of sound learn¬ 
ing—kindly offered to assist me in my Greek, 
and every day I used to go to his house to re¬ 
cite.” 

“And there you saw Diana!” 

44 Yes, Isabel. He was her father. She soon 
became my companion; for she was a girl of 
more than ordinary intelligence, fine accomplish¬ 
ments, and agreeable manners.” 

“Beautiful?” 

44 Very! She was taller than you, Isabel, but 
not so graceful; with black hair, dark, flashing^ 
eyes, and a proud, handsome lip—not so sweet 
as yours, Isabel!” said Elvington, with a laugh. 

“I know you loved her!” 

• « I am sure I did! She made me forget my 
Greek, I soon found myself more attracted by 
the clergyman’s daughter than by his learning.” 

“And she loved you?” 

“Ah! that is another thing! I at first thought 
she hated me. She was proud, and she certainly 
affected to despise me for a time. But I was 
proud, too; and I treated her with such apparent 
indifference, that she never could have suspected 
my devotion had this state of things continu^. 

“But I made Diana my study; and I soon saw 
that she was not indifferent to me. Half a dozen 
young men of good families and prepossessing 
appearance were paying their addresses to her 
at that time. But I was not jealous. I knew 
that she did not love either of them. It was with 
perfect indifference that I saW them come for 
her, in their fine carriages, qpd witnessed the 
flattering smiles she bestowed upon them for their 
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pains. In the winter she went sleigh-riding, to 
balls and parties—always without me. Still I 
was not jealous; nor was I, even when she would 
come and sit down by my side, during her father’s 
absence, and praise the accomplishments of her 
splendid beaux. 

“My apparent indifference cured Diana of her 
pride as exhibited toward me; and we become in 
time very good friends. As her pride vanished, 
so did my indifference; and I was soon well aware 
that she read my heart. We loved each other in 
silence, but not in secret.” 

“You did not tell her you loved her?” asked 
Isabel. 

“No. At that time I could not think of mar¬ 
riage, and I thought myself very wise and gener¬ 
ous to hold my peace, and make no declaration of 
love before I could offer her my hand. 

“Thus things oontinued, until I one day found 
Diana in tears. I had surprised her, and I saw 
that she was angry with herself because I had 
seen her weeping. 

“‘I have good news for you,* she said, with 
an unnatural laugh, almost before her tears were 
dry. ‘Sit down. You find me crying on my 
good fortune.' 

“She fixed her dark eyes upon me with a 
strange look, which made me shudder with fear¬ 
ful expeotancy. 

“ ‘But perhaps I ought not tell of the honor 
which has been thrust upon me,’ she continued, 
with the same unnatural laugh. ‘ But I may tell 
you sinoe you are a friend. Ha! ha! what would 
you think if I should say Mr. Melvin has pro¬ 
posed?” 

‘ ‘ * Has he ?' I asked, with a calm smile. ‘ What 
^an honor!’ 

“Mr. Melvin was a plain, good-natured sort 
of man, possessed of great wealth, and entirely 
devoted to Diana. But of all her admirers I had 
been least jealous of him. I was not alarmed, 
nor even startled when she told me the news. 

“ ‘And you have aocepted, of course,’ said I, 
laughing. 

“ ‘ Not yet,’ she replied, casting down her eyes. 

“ ‘You are wrong,’ I continued, soberly. ‘Mr. 
Melvin is an excellent man.’ 

“‘So I think.’ 

“‘Very wealthy, and he would make any 
Woman a good husband.’ 

^ ‘ I have been thinking of all that,’ said Diana, 
compressing her lips. * So you think I had better 
accept?’ 

“‘Certainly.’ 

“ ‘I thank youj^i* your good counsel. I shall 
follow it, Mr. M^Mn,’ said she, with a proud toss 
of her head, ‘ijjgwill be here ibis evening; and 
in three months W will see me his wife.’ 

“ ‘DiaiuvP * ■•w 


“ * Mr. Elvington!’ 

“ ‘ You are not serious?’ 

“ ‘ I am.* 

“ ‘ But,’ I said, beginning to be alarmed, ‘you 
are not decided?’ 

'“I was not until I had your opinion,’replied 
Diana. 

“ * And you will marry Mr. Melvin?’ 

‘“I shall.’ 

“ ‘Diana! you did not think / was in earnest,’ 
I cried, eagerly. ‘ I was not. I spoke playfully.’ 

“ * You think then I ought not to marry him?' 

“ *1 know you ought not’ 

“‘I like your first opinion best,’ said Diana. 
*1 am sorry you have altered it But what 
objections can you have ?’ 

‘“You do not love Mr. Melvin,' I exclaimed. 

“ * How do you know that?’ 

“ ‘ Do you think I am blind. I am as confident 
of it as of my own existence.’ 

(“But he is a good man, and I can learn to 
love him.’ 

“‘No, Diana! You deceive yourself. You can 
never love him!’ I exclaimed, warmly. 

“ ‘ And why not, pray ?’ 

“ ‘ Because you love another.’ 

“ * Sir!’ cried Diana, turning deathly pale, then 
flushing crimson. 

“ ‘Do not be angry!' 

‘“What do you mean, sir?’ 

“ ‘I mean what I say; and I speak the truth. 
It will be a sin to marry Mr. Melvin. You love 
another.’ 

“ ‘ You read my heart then better than I can 
read it myself!’ 

“She spoke contemptuously, but I saw by her 
quivering lip and burning cheek that she felt no 
contempt. 

“ ‘Diana, pardon me!* I said, carried away by 
the torrent of feeling which the occasion caused 
—‘I do not mean to offend. But you ought not 
marry Mr. Melvin. I forbid it!’ 

“‘You, sir!’ 

“‘Since if you will, Diana! although this is 
no time to sneer. I know your heart-’ 

‘“Perhaps, then,’ she cried, with a hollow 
laugh, ‘you can tell me who that other is whom 
you say I love.’ 

“‘I can!* 

“ * Well, sir?’ 

“I know not how I had the audacity to answer 
her as I did; but love, fear, and a consciousness 
that I had her affections inspired me, and I ex* 
claimed, 

“‘You love me!' 

“I almost expected to see her rise before me 
in all her majesty, with an angry brow and eyes 
flashing with indignation, and spurn ffte from her 
sight. But it was my audacity itselfwhiph saved 
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from the dicgraee. She bowed her head and 
turned away her face, trembling with emotion 
“In an instant I was at her feet. Ah, Isabel! 
I need not repeat to you the language of passion 
which poured from my heart. I offered to give 
up everything for her-to labor and to wait with 
patience—if she would promise to be mine. 

“She wanted time to consider—my declaration 
had been so sudden. That day I was called to 
visit the death-bed of my father. I was absent 
three weeks. When I returned Diana had made 
np her mind. Her father was poor—I was poor— 
and she probably put no faith in love in poverty!” 
said Elvington, bitterly. - With all her love for 
me she married Mr. Melvin!” 

“ A “ d / ou loTcd her 80 murmured Isabel, 

scornfully, -you saved only a piece of your heart 
lor me!” 

“Ah 1 you know better than that I” cried Elving- 
ton tenderly. - Diana was never so dear to me 
as Isabel! But hear the sequel to my story. 

“I will not say to you that I did not feel'most 
deeply the blow which destroyed aU my hopes 

of h.pp, neM in Diana . i wen( no more to her 

father s house; but I avoided her scrupulously 
from the time she made choice of Mr. Melvin. 

One day I received a cheek for five hundred 
dollars, accompanied by a brief note, stating that 

Vztrr * in my weifare - “ d anii °" 8 

y talents secure a worthy field, begged 

name ***** flmaU 8um * There waa no 

«ne to the note-but the handwriting was 

Bila-» m i » ,hi9 ’” 8aid EWiD « ton . Plying with 
Banas letter. -I sent the cheok b / ck * 0 

utthout a word of thanks. I was furious, 
and M , e ' ri “ waa a Ter ? fashionable lady, 

I ass™ * “ 8e ° f her hu8l >ood's wealth, 

D 1 yoa ’ They travelled, visited watering- 

ie iX 8 " 6 “ a *” ifia “‘ P-*- in thetr 
, e clt - v ' B“t I heard from Diana 

wicked io C °“ fi . dentiaI friend i »nd I felt a secret, 

•he was J n 7 l, at kn0Wlng that in »U her splendor 
the advAntu &PP ^.’^* nd 8a ' d that 8 * le oonsidered 
Purcha,^ 8 erWealth “ d P° 8iti <>° d 8 "'y 

triumph?” aTke^dlsabeb ^ ^ ° f 

ton. M -7 l'27 m n BaW70a ’” ” pHed EI,in 8 

happiness.” 0 ” DUna ° 0W ’ “ d 1 he. 

“And is she not happy now?” 

Paper f r ™ S “ “ onth " ago I received a news- 
n« »«k un 8 °r ' U,kn0TO P—' There was 
over an obi! *’ e ”* pt a cro8a made with » pen 

fcsitervjr “• t™* 

“Ah!” re8t * Mr. Melvin was dead.” 
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“Do 

Dia*^ 




Isabel, nor be alarmed, although 


“She loves you still!” 

. “ Wel1,1 1 d . on ’ t bIame y° u for deling a little 

von T\“f d 1 * 18 ° harmerl Bn * when I assure 
: you that I do not intend to visit her, notwith- 
ataud.ng the delicate hint contained in this brief 

“ And she is rich, and beautiful still, no doubt'” 
interrupted Isabel, nervously. -But do you call 
this a delicate bint? I wonder at you!” she ex- 
claimed, with jealous spite. -Here is only one 
hne_.have all my old friends forgotten me?' 

^ f ? Then w hP does she sign 
herself ZW- as if she had forgotten the name 
of her late husband? It is no delicate hint; it 
says -come and see your old sweetheart,' as 
piainly as words could say it! A delicate hint!” 

Elvmgton laughed, and expressing his warm 
admiration of Isabel’s “spunk,” coolly dipped 
one corner of the letter into the flame of the 

amp, and held it in his fingers as it burned 
away. 

‘There!” he said, pleasantly, "this is the last 
of Diana. I shall not go to see her, nor do I 
think it probable that I shall hear from her 
again.” 

Elvington was mistaken. Not many days had 
elapsed before he was surprised in his office by 
a tall, majestic figure, richly dressed in black 
and closely veiled, that stood before him on the 
threshold almost before he had heard the sound 
of a footstep. 

The young lawyer bowed politely, and offered 
the veiled lady a chair. 

I saw your name at the door, and could not 
resist a sudden fancy I conceived to come up 
and see you,” she said, seating herself without 
removing her veil. “ You appear surprised!” 
“Mrs. Melvin!” articulated Elvington. 

“I am glad I found you alone,” pursued the 
lady, without appearing to notice his agitation. 

“I should not like to have the world see me call 
upon an old friend who has slighted me as you 
have done. I am called proud by the world, 
Victor—I should say Mr. Elvington—does this 
look like pride?” 

“ You do me an honor, madam,” replied Victor, 
recovering his self-possession. “ It certainly does 
not look like pride—that you should condescend 
to notice so humble a man as myself.” 

“Humble?” cried Mrs. Melvin. “You are 
prouder than I ever was!” she exclaimed, with 
vehemence. 

I!” 

Yes, you, Victor Elvington! You hare scorned 
me.” 

“Madam-” 

“You refused with disdain a small sum of 
money, which I hoped would do the world some 
good by helping you on in your studies. You 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


have refused to visit ms—and even now you will i 
not take my hand1” 

So saying, Diana threw aside her veil, and re¬ 
vealed a face of startling beauty, and brilliant eyes 
that looked as if they would pierce Victor’s heart 

The young lawyer, happy in his love for Isabel, 
and fearing to place himself again within the 
magic influence of that singular woman, turned 
away his face as children turn their faces from 
the dazzling sun. 

“Victor!” cried Diana, with a smile of con¬ 
scious power, “you once had the audacity to tell 
me I loved you! Now I have my revenge by 
telling you that you love me! I know—I know 
you love me, Victor. Deny it if you can!” 

Victor arose with solemn slowness, and turned 
his white face toward the beautiful being who 
had thus come to tempt him. 

“I will not say I am indifferent to you,” he 
replied, in a deep voice. “No, Mrs. Melvin; re¬ 
membrance, if nothing more, forbids that But— 
I love another I” 

Diana started as if she had been stung. 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed, wildly, “you 
could not ffrget me! I will not believe that. 

I understand such natures as yours. You can 
never love but once. And you did love me-” 

“You knew it—you loved me—and still you 
married another!” interrupted Victor, almost 
angrily. “I wonder how you can look me in 
the face again!” 

“I excuse this rudeness,” she replied, with a 
bitter smile. “I deserve it—but consider how 
I dreaded poverty! Now I am rich, Victor. If 
the mightiest potentate on the globe should ask 
to make me his queen to-day I would refuse him. 

I did not know my own heart then as I do now. 
Victor, Victor! you love me! I know it! You 
tremble—you cannot look me in the face! Now 
can you doubt my love, when after living in 
splendor six long and wretched years, I come 
and offer myself to you!” 

Elvington did tremble. He was violently agi¬ 
tated by the presence of that strange, passionate 
being. He thought of the gentle, devoted Isabel, 
in whose pure love he was so happy, and for her 
sake he wished himself beyond the influence of 
the tempter. 

“You are still poor,” pursued Diana, as he 
stood before her, with his hand pressed upon his 
brow. “You are beginning to be distinguished; 
but it will be years before ease and wealth will 
be your reward. Then let not pride cause you 
to refuse my offer; take my heart and hand— 
and it will be some consolation for what I have 
suffered during the past six years, to think I am 
at last able to bring you a fortune.” 

Victor’s hand fell to his side, his face flushed, 
and his eyes flashed out with indignation. 


“And do you think,” he cried, “that I would 
acoept a fortune purchased by such a sin? No! 
I despise the offer. I feel that I do not love you. 
Tempt me no further. You wrong yourself as 
well as me; and you wrong her who is dearer to 
me than riches and fame. And I wrong you both 
to listen to you!” 

“I have deserved this punishment!” mur- 
I mured the pale and trembling woman. “ You 
I have triumphed over me—well! I cannot com¬ 
plain. Excuse my want of modesty in coming 
to you in this manner. It is because I care for 
none but you; and because I would sacrifice any 
thing for your love. Forgive me, and I go!” 

Elvington was much affected; but he was 
strong now in his pride, and in his love for 
Isabel; and the wretched woman went from his 
office, humbled by his noble resolution and manly 
self-respect 

But Diana recovered something of her pride, 
when she remembered Victor’s agitation. 

“He does love me,” thought Bhe; “he may 
still be brought to yield.” 

She sought out the object of his second love; 
she learned that she was the daughter of a mer¬ 
chant in moderate circumstances, and that she 
could bring her lover no fortune. 

The worldly woman, deeming that nearly all 
young persons may be actuated by such motives 
as had caused her to marry the rich Mr. Melvin; 
and hoping that her last effort to regain her in¬ 
fluence over Victor might not be in vain, sought 
an interview with Isabel. 

“Ah, Victor!” exclaimed the young girl, as 
her lover entered the parlor one evening—“there 
has been such a strange woman here to see me 
ito-day!” 

“Indeed! what was she like?” 

“She was tall—dressed in black—very hand- 
.some—about twenty-three or twenty-four years 
of age—and very elegant and lady-like in her 
appearance^ 1 

“Well? What was there strange about her?’ 

“Why, she talked so strangely! Ah, Victor! 
now I want you to be a little jealous when I tell 
you what she said!” 
iJf'I’ll try!” 

**You laugh! I wonder what you would say 
if I had been carried away by her flatteries 1 
Would you think, Victor, she came to tell 
that some gentleman—she did not say who—has 
been goose enough to fall in love with mel” 

“Indeed!” 

“And one, she said, whose agreeable manners 
and wealth—she laid particular emphasis up|p 
his wealthy Victor—were sufficient to win any laay 
—provided her heart was not alreato engaged. 

“Ho—ho!” 

“Are you jealous?” 
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“Tell me first what reply yon made.” 

• Well—the lady appeared so serious and re¬ 
spectful that I believed her; and so I told her 
candidly that my heart tea* already engaged, and 
that no beauty, fine manners, or fortune could 
tempt me to marry any one but you.” 

“Of course I’m jealousnow—you little witch!” 
exclaimed Elvington, fondly. “But what did the 
lady reply?” 

“She wanted me to consider; she spoke of the 
advantages of wealth; she drew romantic pictures 
of fashionable life, which she contrasted with 
love in poverty. But I repeated what I had said 
before, and told her that all her arguments were 
useless, at the same time giving her to under¬ 
stand that I did not wish to listen to her any 
longer.” 

“And she?” 

“She seemed disappointed, and went away 
appearing very sad—as if reluctant to give up 
the oause of the young man in whom she was so 
much interested.” 

Elvington smiled. 

“And have you not suspected that the young 
gentleman in question might be a ‘being of the 
mind* and ‘not of olay?’” he asked. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“That the story of your unknown lover was a 
fable-” 

“So,” oried Isabel, pouting, “you think no 


body but you would ever fall in love with your 
silly girl!” 

“Oh, no! But hear my reason, Bel. That woman 
wished to buy you from your allegiance to me.” 

“Victor-” 

“ Had she found you tractable, her fine pro¬ 
mises would have finally resolved themselves into 
a bribe of several thousands. And to keep her 
word, she would probably have hunted up a hus¬ 
band for you whom she would have thrown into 
the bargain. I know her nature-” 

“Ah!” cried Isabel, “I begin to see! That 
woman was-” 

“Diana!” 

Isabel pressed her pretty hand upon her brow. 

“How she must love you, Victor!” 

“And how I must love you—and how you 
must love me —since nothing can separate us!” 
exclaimed Elvington, clasping the lovely girl in 
his arms. 

Three months afterward they were married. 
Victor, happy in her love, was contented still to 
labor for fortune and fame; and she was never 
jealous of Diana. 

They heard from the latter frequently. She 
was an altered woman. Sorrowing for her past 
follies, but resigned to her fate she secluded 
herself from the fashionable world, and devoted 
her life and fortune to deeds of charity without 
ostentation and pride. 


I PEEL THY SPIRIT NEAR. 

BY CLARENCE MAY. 


When the dewy evening falls, 

Oft a voice from dream-land calls, 

Soft as streamlets murm’ring low, 
'Neath the sun's departing glow; 
Sweet as zephyrs 'mong the flowers, 
Whisp’ring to the dreaming hd&s; 
Gentle as a harp’s low swell, 

Breathing music’s deepest spell; 
Calming all the cares and strife 
Of this weary, weary life; 

Come the tones so sweetly clear— 
“Dearest brother, I am near!” 

When the midnight, holy, still, 

Lulls the rippling, laughing rill 
To a slumber sweet and mild, 

As that of a dreaming child, 

While the moon’s pure, silv’ry beam 
Rests upon the dimpled stream; 

When the stars look down with love 
From their glitt’ring homes above, 
And each thought would wing its way 
To those realms of endless day; 

Soft come whispers to my ear— 
“Brother, pray, for I am near!” 


When temptation with its guile, 

And its soft, voluptuous smile, 
Strives to win each cherish’d truth 
Of my wayward, ardent youth; 
When desires fill my soul 
With a winning, strong oontrol, 

And the cup of pleasure, bright. 
Sparkles to my 'raptured sight. 

And my glowing, burning lips. 

From the goblet fain would sip; 
List! a low and plaintive sigh— 
“Do not, brother, I am nigh!” 

Lov'd one, yes! tho’ far away. 

Thou art near where'er I stray; 

Fate may sever and divide, 

Thou art still my angel guide— 
Thou art treasur’d in my soul, 

And “the love-tide scorns control.” 
Other friends are 'round thee now, 
Other kisses for thy brow; 

Yet I know I'm dear to thee, 

Aye! from dream-land comes to me- 
“ Brother, brother, thee I love, 

Meet me in your home above!” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18. 


Isabel did not have to wait long to put her 
plan into execution. At a comparatively early 
hour, that morning, Randolph called. Leaving 
him alone with Alice, she repaired to the library, 
where, soon after, Mr. Vernon came in from his 
forenoon walk. 


He missed immediately the light form of Alice, 
who was usually at hand to give him his slippers, 
and wheel the large chair to the glowing fire. 

“Where is Elsie?” he asked. 

The father never called his eldest daughter 
anything but Isabel, but nearly always employed 
pet names for Alice. 

“Where is Elsie,” he repeated, “the idle little 
baggage?” 

“In the drawing room with Mr. Randolph.” 

^Something in the tone of the speaker made 
him turn and look at her intensely: and the look 
by no means removed the suspicions so suddenly 
aroused. 

“With Mr. Randolph 1 Pray did he not ask 
for you too?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Isabel, what does this mean?” And he spoke 
excitedly. “Is he trying to wheedle Alice into 
an engagement? I have noticed his being here 
a good deal, but I thought you were his favorite, 
and so gave myself no concern about the matter; 
for I knew you were able to take care of yourself! 
But Alice, young, susceptible thing !-_I *i]l g0 
into the drawing room immediately.” 

Isabel, however, interposed. j 

“But, papa,” she said, “don’t, for your own 
sake, do that. It hasn ’t gone as far afc you think 
If you disapprove of his visits leave me to manage 
the affair. We women, you know, have a tact in 
such matters.” < 


You are right I should only make a foe 
myself.” 

“No, papa, not that. But you might 
entangled in a quarrel.” 

“ The young scoundrel. Trying to entrap 1 
poor child, and all for her money.” 

“Perhaps not, papa.” 

Mr Vernon gUnood keenly at his dangl 
ftom between his shaggy brows. But the 
smalabon of Isabel was perfect. 


“You need not attempt to defend him,” he 
said, testily. “He has fascinated all of you, I 
believe.” 

“Not me, papa.” 

The smile of scorn, the contemptuous tone- 
how well acted they were! 

He looked at her fixedly, and smiled in turn. 

“ I believe you. A poor man you would never 
; marry, though he talked poetry by the hour.” 
And he remained silent for awhile, gating ab¬ 
stractedly into the fire. Isabel looked at him, 
from under her drooped eyelashes, and her coun- 
: tenance grew sinister, for she divined something 
of his thoughts. He was musing, in truth, on 
the difference between his daughters; and the 
result was not complimentary to the elder. 

At last he looked suddenly up. 

“I leave it to you, but you must act at once,” 
he said, decidedly. “Go into the drawing-room. 
Alice must not be left alono with him.” 

Isabel rose, and departed. -She had no Booner 
left the room, than Mr. Vernon started impatiently 
from his chair, and began walking nervously up 
and down the library. 

“Poor Elsie, poor ohild,” he said, “I hope 
she does not like the fellow. And yet she is so 
| impressible, and the scoundrel is really clever. 
What a fool the old judge was to invest his all 
in that bank stock! These sons of families once 
wealthy are fortune-hunters, every one of them, 
and this fellow is no better than the rest, for its 
Isabel he loves, only he knows he can’t get her, 
the sneaking villain!” 

For half an hour, the excited old man con¬ 
tinued muttering, walking to and fro: but finally 
he flung himself again into his ohair, and moodily 
gazed into the fire. Once or twice he looked at 
his watch impatiently. 

At last Isabel entered the room, calm, and 
beautiful as ever. 

“Well!” 

“ Alice has gone up to her room.” 

“ Humph! And did you tell him?” 

Isabel smiled. 

“ Not in bo many words, papa. But he under¬ 
stands nevertheless.” 

“And Alice!” 
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“She is crying, I suspect.’ 1 
Isabel knew her father’s character well, when 
she hazarded these words. 

“Crying! So she has made a fool of herself. 
Curse the dog.” 

“Nay, papa.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it: he’s a pitiful scoundrel: 
couldn’t he let the poor child alone? Do you 
think she lores him ?” 
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“Little coward!” And Isabel playfully tap¬ 
ped her Bister’s cheek. “There, go op stairs 
and wash yonr eyes. I'll go back to pa and 
talk him into a good humor.” 

When Alice came down to dinner, her father 
looked up at her at first in his natural manner, 
but her inflamed eyes seemed to recall something 
he had forgotten, and his face grew stem and 
cold. The poor girl shrank baok, and silently 


“Do yon say so’” TTa i tt f 8 ^ t,on ’ but 11 wa8 in vain - Her father answered 

did not like to think this of Alice erlTLJ j llicecouTd ha^y fe^er llZ "Zeor 

that JTdar^gloveThTmbeT.er JhandldTbf I g "“° ed t,mW,y ttt P a ™‘. *>»t hi. 

hot if this ™ Z e S w , d ,S ? beI; ( eye8 netcr met b <™. «d well it was so, for the 

herself He wa,Tt f h - a ! W “ S deceIT,Dg j Btern face » loB ® a^ost made her sob aloud, 
uerseu. lie was not convinnad hnvopaw f a „ _.._, . . 


herself. He was not convinced however. 

“Do you say so?” he repeated. 

“Sister belongs to the demonstrative class, 


As soon as the meal was concluded, Mr. Vernon 
left the table, instead of lingering over his wine 
as usual. The outer door had not closed on him 


vou know ' e . , , T. 1-- uulcr uoor naa not closed oi 

acutely forVliin ^ ^ V* tb,nk8 8he feels i when Alice & ave * a 7 to hysterical weeping, 
older 7 her 1 ! „ ® ut when 8be S ro ™ ; “Oh! sister,” she sobbed, “will he forgive 

course” h ' WlU become 8teadier of j me? Ho you think he will? Oughtn’t I to give 
A t, • . up Randolph at once?” 

their effect ThTl* a **** W ° rd * had i “ What a foo,5sh Don’t you knowpapa? 
against his 0 ff PTW r *** Mr ‘ Vernon 8 beart j Ifc Wl11 a11 be over in a week, or would be,” R nd 

hfm “disre^ ”® g , ’’ Rnd determined sb * ™ » hesitatingly, “were anger use- 

® to disregard any grief she might exhibit: less.” 

and this wa^what the speaker desired. > m.- *-- . . 


But had Isabel really spoken to Randolph? 
o a word. With Alice, however, she had ex- 
c anged a few short, sharp sentences, which had 
sent the poor girl in tears to her chamber; for 
t was part of the scheme to make her embar* i 
fassec in her father’s presence, which nothing 
ou effect so well, she knew, as a consciousness 
of his displeasure. With her usual manner, Alice 


The tone, more than the words arrested Alice. 
She checked her sobs partially, and looked ear¬ 
nestly at Isabel. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“If I was in your place I should elope with 
Randolph.” 

“Oh! Della.” 

Alice was white as death. 

'Yes, for when the thing was done, pa would 


But his consent first you never 


., * uouai manner, Alice > •• res, lor 

? been P ra **Bng at her father’s knee, ; forgive you 

Isabei° U l ^ aVC de8tro ^ ed aR: there was nothing ; will get.” 
between them^ *^ an a mutua * oonbden ce | “But it would be so wicked.” 

“He is „ ( “And yet, if you don’t do it, he’ll maybe forbid 

trust vouraplf 7 V*** 7 ” ® he had 8aid - “ Don ’t : the thing positively, and then you’ll have to dis- 
outbreak- an,] Tu * W ° rd ’ ° r H “ ay lead to an ; obey him °P enl Y» or «P Randolph.” 
should not hJn t0 ® ay that y0U i “ 0h! 1 ’ ll « ive U P Ra °dolph.” And she clasped 

scienl , Randolph, I could not, in con- i her hands. 

science, go on.” \ 4 „ 

’ “Can you?” 


8 hlu°T h ’ n0 ’ n0 ' And yet how 

wilt i *° m *° dm,ler > and •>« looking angry! It 
^almost«>' ">«•” And she burst into tears. 
Int, Ot, little one,” said Isabel. “Cheer 

,L " "rV'" 7 *‘ g0 weU ’ °“'J foH»w my 

dinner !, haVe *° ld Rl,nd olP b ‘o come, after 
settle P * 58 °“ t; 4nd lhen he and 1 "HI 

“rt " he8 ‘- Pa CM ’« »* a »8T long 

“hu«^ 7 0D , e, y ° U kn0W ’” and 8he adde< ^ gaHji 

bumcane like, its soon over.” 


Alice burst into tears afresh. 

“ What shall I, shall I do? It seems so wrong. 
And yet give up Randolph! Do you think he 
would care much, sister? Would it break his 
heart?” 

The question was so sudden, so unexpected, 
that Isabel started; and again that livid hue 
overspread her face. It was gone, however, in 
a scowl. 

“He would never forgive you. Nor, if I werh 
he, would I. Only think of it. His happiness 
depends on your faithfulness; you have no right, 
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you see, to consult yourself solely: pa, too, will 
forgive, which Randolph could not, and should 
not.” 

“But would pa forgive? He has been so kind; 
and this seems so wicked: to marry, and not even 
ask him.” 

“There it is again. Going back over the old 
track. Alice, you were never intended to reason: 
you should leave that to others; and leave it now 
to Randolph and me. Don’t you see? Its plain 
enough. If you elope, pa will be angry at first, 
but he’ll soon receive you back, and we’ll all 
live here happily together. But if you wait for 
his consent, you’ll wait till eternity. Its his 
way.” 

“I know it.” She spoke despondingly. Then, 
suddenly,she looked up. “Oh! if I wasn’t such 
a coward, maybe if, I’d go to pa, and tell him 
my heart would break—his little Elsie’s—he’d 
consent-” 

“He’d tell you never to mention Randolph’s 
name again. He’d forbid you ever thinking of 
him.” 

“So he would, so he would,” sobbed Alice, 
burying her face in her hands, “I think I see 
him now.” 

Isabel regarded her for a moment. 

“Alice,” she said, at last, and she spoke 
soothingly. “Can’t you trust your elder sister, 
your second mother almost? And if I should 
consent, in your name, to Randolph’s pleadings, 
for I know he will plead for it, will you elope 
with him?” 

“I will do what you think best. Yes, yes!” 
And the sobs became convulsive. “But oh! how 
unhappy I am.” 

“Then come up stairs with me, pet; lie down 
while I read to you; and when Randolph comes 
I’ll talk it all over with him. I only want to see 
you happy.” 

“ Oh! lying words. Oh! wily temptress. Oh! 
sister traitress to the holy tie of sisterhood. 

They went up together: and, while Alioe lay 
on the bed, wearied and weeping, Isabel read to 
her—what? Not the Bible. Not that saored com¬ 
mandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
But the wild, impassioned poetry of Shakspeare’s 
impassioned Juliet. 

At last, exhausted by her mental and moral 
struggles, Alice slept, the soft murmur of her 
sister’s voice rising and falling in her dreams, 
like the low sound of a fountain by moonlight. 

When Randolph was announced, Isabel, without 
awakening her sister, descended to see him. 

She found him pacing the drawing-room, to 
and fro, in much excitement. He came forward 
immediately and eagerly seized her hand. 

“ I have been unable to keep still for a mo¬ 
ment,” he said, “since I left you. Of all things 


suspense is most intolerable to me: I think I 
could meet death itself better than endure the 
doubts of a trial. But how is my sweet Alice?” 

“She is sleeping. The poor child is exhausted. 
Suspense is killing her too.” 

“ Ah!” And he began again to pace the room. 
Suddenly he turned to Isabel, took both her 
hands, and gazed eagerly into her eyes. “Tell 
us what to do, dear Miss Vernon,” he said. 
“My own impulses are to go, at once, to your 
father; to tell him I will wait for Alice even as 
Jacob did for Rachel; but to beseech him not to 
forbid me to hope. These are my own impulses, 
I say. But dear Alice seems to think that if I 
do this, Mr. Vernon will forbid our meeting; and 
she declares that she cannot, and will not go in 
the face of a direct command of his.” 

At the clasp of those two hands, at the eager 
gaze of those eyes, Isabel’s heart had thrilled, 
and all the woman trembled within her. But 
she remembered all, and hardened her soul. 
Ay! hardened it the more for what was to her, 
though unsuspected by Randolph, the mockery 
of that look and clasp. 

“Alice is right,” she said. “I did but hint 
to papa, this morning, something of the truth, 
and he would have broken into the drawing room 
at onoe. You may imagine what would have 
happened.” 

The eyes of Randolph flashed, and the hot 
blood mounted to his forehead. How Isabel 
exulted at these signs of the rage and shame of 
a heart only less proud than her own! He 
seemed about to speak, but bit his lip, and was 
silent, dropping her hand, however, and striding 
up and down, like a chafed lion, till he had partly 
conquered his anger. 

“I am of as good blood as he is,” he said, at 
length. “I was bnce as rich. In ten years I 
shall be famous, as I feel here,” and he struck 
his forehoad with his clenched hand. “God, 
what a curse it is to be poor!” 

In a few moments, however, he grew entirely 
calm. He stopped before Isabel, who looked 
half displeased, and drew herself coldly up. 

“Pardon me,dear Miss Vernon,” he said. “I 
forgot that I was speaking of your father. But 
oh! you don’t know, you oan’t know the tortures 
of a proud spirit, beset with poverty. There, 
you forgive me. I see you do. It is like your 
noble nature. And now complete your kind¬ 
ness,” and he sat down by her again, “and ad¬ 
vise us what to do. There is not one out of * 
thousand who has a clearer judgment” 

She returned his gaze calmly and impertur¬ 
bably, not a muscle of her face flinching. And 
yet what a whirlpool of emotions—love, revenge, 
hate, conflicting with and stimulating each other 
—raged in that relentless bosom! Only, for one 
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moment, a darkness passed over her face, like 
the shadow cast by the swift wing of the lost 
archangel. 

How little Randolph suspected the truth! How 
sternly, if he had, he would have turned from 
her! But giving himself up, unsuspectingly, to 
her guidance, he listened, as she said, 

“I cannot, you know, advise you, Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph. Only this suspense, as I told you, will 
kiU Alice if protracted. I think she and you 
ought to decide for yourselves. But,” and she 
hesitated, then hastily resumed, “from what I 
know of pa, he is, I think, more likely to forgive 
an elopement than to grant his consent.” 

Again the face of Randolph flushed, and his 
eye flashed. He muttered as in a soliloquy, 

“An elopement! And yet that seems so mean. 
To steal into a man’s house and betray his con¬ 
fidence by running off with his daughter. 

Isabel glanced at him covertly, triumphing in 
these visible pangs. 

At last Randolph addressed her again. 

“Won’t it be better for me to risk an appeal 
to your father? Our families used to be inti- 
mate, and he ought to know,” he spoke proudly, 
that a Randolph could not stoop to be a for¬ 
tune-hunter. I don’t ask for Alice’s hand now. 
She , 8 willing to wait till I have earned fame 
and fortune; and with such a prise in view I will 
irork as never man did before. 

The exulting look, the lofty words, how grand 

ey were! Isabel loved him more passionately i 

than ever, and loving, hated him the deeper: and i 
• grew deadHer in her resolution for revenge. 

Sho shook her head; but said, try pa, if you ( 

fat h ! ° nly ’ iB thttt she held , 

oat her head, -let tae bid you farewell now, for 1 

less noafli- 1 b ® ttUowed to 5ee yon again, much r 
less poor Alice. ; ^ 

Eandolph did not take the proffered hand. He i 

for * J!*? 02ai ^ mt0 vacan °y* 8iIenfc and abstracted 
“it mu^ 6 ^ l» tIlen, 8uddenl y Parting up, cried, j s 
coolest • * C ’ aftGr ^ 1 8ee ***** 7 0U have the d 

coolest judgment of any of us.” ** e 

wbel looked up with one of her old smiles. ; a 

cannot 1 D f ad?ise thi ® 8te P» remember! I ; ai 
most In u °k 88 1 love Alice, recommend it. At n 
® I can only tacitly consent.” it 

fort v°^ h t 8to r d bef ° re her ’ 8haU ^ver el 
8 J ur kindness,” he said, feelingly. 

Re pa U8ed a few moments, and then resumed, si; 

also wn t0 AHCe f ° r me? I<h °P e 8he * 

it ouvht'tn tl nece88it ^ of an eiopement. And pa 

t place at onc<i - r °” » 

Jr: f ven to night, forbid her even to speak to he 
the Mias Ver “°n, will you oomplete | Isi 

Dnder ^whioh I lie to you, by j sit 


closing this?”’ 1 u# 10 y° u - »>y 

“I really ought not. But I cannot see Alioe 


ike killed outright I can plead, too, for you, with 
»st pa, after the thing is done. Well, well, I suppose 
I must. Only,” and she rose with a gay smile, 
ow ; “don’t you and Alice look so sorrowful, for such 
>m things happen every day: ‘the coure of true 
to love,* you know, ‘never did run smooth.’ I will 
be back directly.” 

n- She soon reappeared with Alioe, the latter 
ill blushing and hanging back, the tears starting in 
5u her eyes. Isabel left the lovers together, first 
be kissing his sister, and whispering in her ear, 
I “cheer up, all will go right yet, only don’t begin 
re an engagement by disobeying your liege lord.” 

Half an hour after, Randolph left the house, 
is and Alice tripped lightly up stairs. Isabel was 
waiting for her in their own room, 
i. “Bella, dearest,” she cried, flying in, and 
i- flinging her arms around her sister’s neck, “it’s 
all fixed, and so nicely too—I didn’t think of the 
n plan till George suggested it. The elopement I 
would not hear of; it seemed too wicked to pa; 
and George, I don’t think, thought it exactly 
il right either: so he proposed at last that we 
• should be privately married. I to come home 
’, here immediately after, and the secret is to be 
- kept: but, by and-bye, when George becomes 
. famous, as you know he will, he is to claim me. 
b Pa, you see, can’t call him a fortune-hunter 
1 then-” 

“But,” said Isabel, sharply, for this scheme 
I threatened to thwart her revenge, “why a con- 
r cealed marriage? You might as well leave things 
l j as they are.” 

“Oh! no,” and Alice blushed rosily, even 
l though she turned aside her face, “for George 
1 would not have been contented. But he says if 
I am married to him, he can do without seeing 
me, for a whole year at a time, if necessary— 
that he won’t get jealous—you know, Bell, what 
men are!” 

Isabel answered coldly, though she began to 
see already how this private marriage, properly 
divulged, would answer her ends as well as an 
elopement. “Well, Alice, you know best, and I 
am glad to see you happy. Only you mustn’t 
ask my advice. For your sake and George’s, I 
must be able to tell pa that I was not a party to 
it, or else, you know, all I can say will have no 
effect on him.” 

For an instant Alice looked earnestly at her 
sister. To her pure heart, to know of the affair, 
yet conceal it, was the same as being actively a 
party to it: and, for a moment, a half-formed 
suspicion, she hardly knew of what, flashed across 
her mind. But it passed as quickly as it came. 
Isabel, however, understood that fleeting expres¬ 
sion ; and it stung her with rage. 

“That is just like you, always good to your 
poor Alice.” And now only joy, and sisterly 
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affection shone in the face of the speaker. “ But 
I must go. I promised Qeorge to meet him in 
half an hour, so that I might be back before pa 
comes home. Oh! if I could only hare you with 
me.” 

Isabel assisted to arrange Alice’s shawl, tied 
the bonnet strings, and then, telling the flurried 
girl, she never looked prettier, gaily pushed her 
out of the chamber door, jestingly saying she 
should send to the confectioner’s, and hare some 
private bride-cake ready for her return. 

But when that light form had floated, like a 
summer cloud, from out the room; when Isabel, 
looking suspiciously around, saw herself really 
alone; then the smile faded, and a gleam of bitter, 
bitter hate rose to her countenance, gradually 
overspreading it. Not a word, however, passed 
the rigid lips. She did not move from her seat 
either. But there she sat, livid and stone like, 
scarcely seeming to breathe, with no outward 
sign of emotion but a nervous clasping and un¬ 
clasping of the fingers of her right hand, which 
rested on a little work-table beside her. 

The twilight was closing in, when Alice re¬ 
turned. The excitement, which had supported 
her when she went out, had now fled; her cheek 
was pale as death; and her large eyes had a 
wild, frightened look. She rushed up to Isabel, 
flung herself on her knee, and throwing her arms 
about her sister, burst into tears. 

“Oh! its done, its done, but I wish I was 
dead,” she Bobbed. “I feel like a thief coming 
back here.” 

“You are nervous. All brides are, Alice. 
Come, look up, don’t be down-hearted, bathe 
your eyes, here’s my bottle of sal-volatile. Re¬ 
collect, you have to meet papa at tea directly, 
and if you don’t compose yourself, he may ask 
ngly questions.” 

And so, with words and caresses, the arch- 
traitoress soothed her sister, till Alice only sob¬ 
bed, now and then, like a child that has cried 
itself to sleep. 

“Oh! if I had known how I should have felt,” 
said Alice, “ I never could have undertaken it. 
The church was so empty and cold; everything 
was so strange; it was away off in the suburbs, 
lest we should be known. And then the rector 
was so long in making out my certificate.” 

“ I never saw one. Where is it?” 

Alice drew it from her bosom. Isabel walking 
to the window, pretended to read it. 

“ It’s too dark,” she said. “ I must wait till 
we retire. And there is pa’s key in the front 
°or. She returned the paper to Alice as she 
spoke. ««I will hurry down to meet him, or he 
wiU be coming up here. Wash your eyes well, 

before you follow.” 

Alice entered the tea-room like a condemned 


criminal, for she felt that her father’s eyes were 
on her: and she could not meet them. 

The evening passed miserably. On every side 
there was constraint. It was, therefore, a relief 
to Alice, when the dock struok the hour for 
retiring. Mustering all her courage, she ap¬ 
proached her father, as usual, to proffer a good 
night kiss. But he only bent his forehead to 
her gravely, instead of offering his lips. Poor 
Alice restrained herself till she left the room. 
But the events of the day had been too much for 
her; her whole nervous system was shattered; 
and when she gained her own chamber, she flung 
herself on the bed and sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking. 

Isabel hung over her, endeavoring to console 
her, now with words, now with caresses. At 
last, Alice grew more composed. 

“ I will leave you for a minute, dearest,” said 
Isabel. “ I left my work-box down stairs.” 

It was not for her work-box only that she 
went; but to execute a plan, which she had been 
resolving all the evening. She knew that her 
father’s custom was to visit the smoking-room, 
after she and Alice had retired, and having 
smoked his cigar, to return for a few minutes 
to the library, to see that all was right before he 
himself sought his chamber. She had observed 
that Alice, in her nervous excitement, had re¬ 
turned her marriage certificate to her bosom. 
If this document could be obtained, and placed 
on the library floor, as if dropped there, it would 
meet her father’s eye: and then the explosion, 
which Isabel calculated on, would be sure to 
occur, without any apparent agency of her own. 
But how was the certificate to be obtained with¬ 
out suspicion ? Prom this dilemma, she was re¬ 
lieved by the hysterical emotion of Alice. While 
caressing her sister, she had extracted the cer¬ 
tificate from the bosom of the unconscious girl; 
and it was to deposit the fatal document on the 
floor of the library, that she now descended. 

In- a few minutes she reappeared, work-box in 
hand. Alice was still sobbing on the bed, and 
did not observe the deadly pallor of her sister’s 
cheek. Isabel knew that the denouement might 
be expected every instant, and her whole frame 
trembled with nervous excitement. 

“ Alice dear,” at last she said, feeling that she 
must say something, or shriek. 

Her voice was thick and husky. The poor, 
wearied girl, however, did not notice this; but 
looked up, with a sad, oh! such a Bad air. 

“You had better undress, love,” continued 
Isabel, “ sleep will compose your nerves. Shall 
I-” 

But her words weri cut short, by her father’s 
voice, speaking loud an<Pfengrily, followed by his 
steps hastily ascending the staircase. 
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Alice seemed to have an intuitive sense of her 
peril, though ignorant of its immediate cause, 
and springing to her feet, fixed her large eyes in 
terror on the door, like those of a frightened fawn. 

11 Oh! Bella,” she cried. But her tongue clove 
to her mouth; she could not go on; and pressing 
both hands on her heart, she stood pale and trem¬ 
bling, her lips parted, the perspiration starting 
on her forehead. 

Isabel was unnaturally calm. The crisis, whose 
approach had so unnerved her, found her, now 
that it had oome, hard as adamant. 

Nevertheless she did not speak. It was but a 
moment before the angry parent, pouring forth 
a torrent of oaths as he oame, reached the door, 
which he burst open with a single blow of his 
foot. 

Neither of his daughters had ever seen him as 
he looked then. They knew he had violent pas¬ 
sions, for he had occasionally been angry at the 
Servants; but even Isabel caught her breath, on 
beholding him now. 

He rushed up to Alice, thrusting aside the 
elder daughter, who would have interposed; and 
seizing the offender with one arm, rudely shook 
her, while he held her marriage certificate up 
before her astounded eyes. 

“What—what—does this mean?” And he 
shouted, rather than spoke, stammering with 
rage. Indeed his whole demeanor was that of 
a maniac. “ Speak—are you dumb - ” 

Alice’s first action, on seeing the fatal paper, 
had been instinctively to place her hand in her 
bosom, where she had supposed the certificate 
to be. Not finding it there, her lips had parted 
as if to shriek; but no sound oame from them, 
for terror paralyzed her. 

Her father shook her more violently than 
before. 

“Answer me—I’ll have an answer—is this 
true ?—are you really married ?” 

Still she could not speak. She only gazed, 
wild with fear, at the livid face of her parent. 

Suddenly he flung her from him: and turned 
sternly to Isabel. 


“ I found this on the library floor,” he said. 
“ It is a certificate of marriage between that girl 
and her paramour-” 

“ Oh! father-” began Isabel. 

But he silenced her by a gesture, and went on, 
after a bitter oath, 

“ From this moment I disown her. Hereafter 
she is no child of mine. I will not turn her 
into the street at this late hour, but to-morrow 
morning, the earlier the better, get her olothing 
together, pot her and it into a haokney coach, 
and send them to that mercenary scoundrel.” 

Alice started forward at these words, with a 
courage born by despair, and flinging herself at 
her father’s feet, endeavored to clasp his knees. 

“Oh! papa-” 

But he hurled her from him. 

“Damn you,” he said, and the words were 
like the snarl of a wild beast, “do you think you 
can wrong me in this way, and then, with a few 
tears and pretty speeches, cozen me into for¬ 
giving. Never, so help me God!” 

With a moan, as when the arrow pierces tht 
heart of a dove, Alice fell back rigid, and appa¬ 
rently dead. 

Isabel rushed toward her. Even the cruel 
heart of the elder sister, the author of all this 
misery, was moved. 

“You have killed her,” she cried, kneeling, 
and looking up at her father, “oh 1 how could 
you-” 

Mr. Vernon had staggered, his hand on the 
door-knob, his face lately so livid now pale as a 
sheet. But seeing Alice stir, he recovered him¬ 
self. 

“Not a word.” He scowled at Isabel, as he 
spoke, as though he would disown her too, if she 
gave him the slightest excuse for it; and then, 
after a pause, he added, “ remember, she goes 
to-morrow.” 

Closing the door behind him with a bang, he 
descended the stairs and entered the library, 
where Isabel heard him walking to and fro, till 
long after midnight. 

(to bk cohtisubd.) 


LIFE’S PILGRIMS. 


The highway of this world is set with thorns, 

Oer which poor pilgrims still must journey on; 
There are who walk it shod with iron sense, 

That crushes opposition like a vice, 

And puts aside the ready points like twigs 
Pressed backward in the woodlands by a child. 

There are who seem buoyed upward by some power 
Above the level of affliction’s range. 


Until their term be run, and then they fall 
Into the bosom of the angel Death. 

And there are some whose tender feet are pierced 
Evermore deeper by the rugged path, 

Whose softness and whose beauty high invite 
The cruel spoiler to bis unarmed prey; 

As the swift hawk, high poised in the sky, 

Swoops when the dove floats past on silvery wings. 
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BY CABBY STANLEY. 


A happy woman was dear, fussy Mrs. Whar¬ 
ton, as she walked over the magnificent velvet 
carpets, picking up a tack here and there, left 
by the upholsterers; drawing the lace window 
curtains in more graceful folds; or arranging 
and rearranging the bijoutrie on the tea-poys 
and eteger. 

Yes, she was in the most blissful state of 
excitement. The grand wish of her life was 
accomplished, for Lina, her pretty daughter 
Lina, was actually married, and married too 
into “one of the first families.” Upon the 
achievement of so great an object, the mamma 
had coaxed the papa into buying a handsome 
house in the fashionable quarter of the city, 
and to give her carte blanche for furnishing it. 

Lina had plead in vain, in her sweet way, 
for a smaller home;—“what did Frank and 
herself want with such an immense place, and 
only two of them?” asked she, with a smile 
and a blush, as visions of a cozy little house, 
illumined by the rays of the honeymoon, rose 
before her. 

But it was of no use. Her daughter, without 
an effort, had here an opportunity of quietly 
stepping within the charmed circle of the aristo¬ 
cracy par excellence , which the mother had only 
dared to long.for; so poor Lina was to be vic¬ 
timized with a big house, that it might in some 
degree compensate to the terrible world, for the 
parvenue blood she brought into it. 

Lina had sometimes wished that Frank Thorn¬ 
ton had been just a little poor, that she might 
have made some sacrifice for him, but unfortu¬ 
nately for Lina’s romantic, loving, little heart, 
he was a lawyer with a handsome inheritance, 
and nearly as rich as herself. He had married 
her for pure love. 

Mrs. Wharton was now anxiously awaiting the 
return of the young couple from their bridal 
trip; for she had a great surprise in store for 
Lina. 

The pretty young bride at length arrived and 
declared the arrangement*of the house perfect; 
“but,” said she, with a rueful face, on her way 
to the kitchen, “oh, mamma, these servants, 
what shall I do?” 

But as she opened the door, with what a cry 
of delight did she recognize black Nancy, her 
mother's cook. 

Nancy’s grey colored handkerchief was wound 


around her head in the most picturesque folds; 
her dark blue dress was perfectly glossy with 
ironing, and her snowy linen apron had under¬ 
gone all the complicated mysteries of folding, of 
a Newport napkin. 

As Lina entered, Nancy dropped one of her 
best curtsies, and her deep, contented laugh 
could be heard over half the house, as she said, 
“I guess you didn’t ’speck to see me here, Mbs 
Lina, did you? But Misses thought you didn’t 
know nuffin’ ’t all, honey; so you sees, she gied 
me up to you. How you like it, Mbs Lina? hal 
ha!” 

Lina’s heart was at rest now. There would 
have to be no ordering of breakfast, dinner, or 
supper. Nancy was as regular as clock-work, 
and knew everybody’s appetites better than they 
did themselves. 

In the midst of Lina’s delight, however, she 
thought of her father. “But, mamma,” said 
she, “ what will papa do without Nancy ? I am 
afraid he will never have another dinner to suit 
him, he is so very particular, you know. And 
then no one can dress terrapin or lobster to suit 
him!” 

“It will be a great deal easier for me to in¬ 
struct a cook than yourself, Lina, and your father 
seemed perfectly willing to part with Nancy,” 
said her mother. 

In the mornings, Lina might be seen through 
the open windows of the parlor, arranging the 
drapery of the curtains, altering the position of 
a lounging chair, or dusting the knick-knacks 
with a brush of gay feathers, her little hands 
encased in a pair of white, cast-off gloves, which 
she had worn at the Opera, or a party the evening 
before. And poor Lina called this housekeeping. 

One morning, when Mrs. Thornton was dressing 
to go out, Nancy knocked at her chamber door, 
and as Lina admitted her, she observed with 
some trepidation, that the handkerchief around 
her head stood an inch or two higher than usual. 
This was ominous. Nancy’s handkerchief always 
rose with her courage. 

“Mr. Thornton and you ’s going travelling 
this summer, ain’t you, Misses ?” said the cook. 

“ Yes, Nancy, but I cannot tell when, pre¬ 
cisely,” was the reply. 

“ Well, Miss Lina, I thought if you could ’range 
it so as to go next week’t would suit all hands; 
for you sees, honey, I wants to go to camp-meeting 
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then, over de river. There's been a great re¬ 
vival in onr church, and Mr. Parker, he says we 
ought to do all we can to keep it up." 

“ Well, Nancy, but I do not know that Mr. 
Thornton can leave home then; I will ask him, 
though.” 

“Yes, Miss, if you please, Miss. I ’spose I 
could git somebody to stay in my place for a 
week, but then you sees they would be strange 
to your ways; and bless your heart, honey, you 
oouldn’t teach ’em; you don’t know no more ’n 
a little kitten yourself.” 

Lina felt this to be true, ^nd in despair said 
she would endeavor to arrange it so that they 
should be from home during Nancy’s absence; 
for she found she was determined to go. 

“Thank you, Miss; I believe Betsey, she’s a 
going too; for we thought Jane might do the 
chamber work; for a waiter-girl don’t have 
much to do.” 

“ I have no objection, Nancy, if Mr. Thornton 
and myself go away.” 

Nancy made a deep curtsie and left the room, j 
while Lina put on her bonnet and hurried to her s 
mother’s. j 

“Oh, mamma, what shall I do?” exclaimed; 
she, “Nancy says she is going to camp-meeting, j 
and Betsey too; and that Frank and myself had 
better go away at the same time. She seems to 
have made up her mind about it, so there is no 
use of endeavoring to bribe her out ef it.” 

“Well, my dear,” replied Mrs. Wharton, “if 
Nancy has made up her mind, she will go, so 
you had better give your permission the best I 
way you can; she is too valuable a woman to < 
lose. I had to compromise with her myself, ■ 
sometimes. We are going out to * the place,’ in 
a day or so, or else Frank and yourself might 
come here, if his business detains him in town.” 

Lina went home, and nervously awaited her 
husband’s arrival. He quieted her troubles, 
however, by saying he could easily leave his 
business at the time, so that Nancy and Betsey 
could go to camp-meeting, and Jane stay and 
take care of the house. 

But alas for Lina’s calculations! Nancy and 
Betsey had but fairly started, and Lina put on 
her travelling-dress for her own departure, when 
Frank entered with a vexed air. 

“Lina,” said he, “I fear we shall not be able 
to go till to-morrow or the day after. There is 
some most unexpected business which must be 
attended to. I am sorry, dearest, but one day 
can't make much difference.” 

So reasons a man. Lina’s face grew perfectly 
blank. What should she do? “Probably Jane 
can cook a very simple dinner,” thought Bhe, so 
down stairs she hurried. 

But Jane looked grunt. She did not fancy 
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being left at home, “when Nancy and Betsey 
were pleasuring.” 

“And as to a custard, Mrs. Thornton,” said 
she, after Lina had given her orders, “I never 
made one in my life. If you will show me how, 
ma’am, maybe I could do it,” continued she, in¬ 
solently, for she well knew that Lina knew no 
more about making a pudding than Queen Vic¬ 
toria did. 

Lina said she was too busy; so they went 
without a dessert that day, and dined off a salad; 
half cooked potatoes, and a burned beefsteak. 

Frank’s business still detained him in the city; 
and in a couple of days Jane was in open rebel¬ 
lion. 

“ She wasn’t a going to be made a nigger slave 
of for nobody,” said she to Lina, one morning, 
after she had been injudiciously asked to sweep 
the halls, scrub the front steps, go to market, do 
the chamber-work, cook the dinner, and run of 
errands. 

Lina never for a moment thought she was 
giving to one girl the work three had been 
accustomed to do. 

“I guess she thinks I’m a slave from Georgy,” 
muttered Jane, as Lina left the room. 

Frank entered at that moment. “Jane how 
dare you to speak so of your mistress,” said he, 
“If you do it again, remember, you leave the 
house.” 

“ I gue98 I’ll leave any how. It’s a most time 
when the men comes a cot ting about,” was the 
reply. 

Frank almost choked with anger. “ If you are 
not out of this house in ten minutes time I will 
kick you out,” he said, with some effort of calm¬ 
ness. 

“ Oh, Frank, how could you?” asked Lina, with 
tears, after Jane had gone. “What shall we do? 
Mamma is out of town, and the house closed. 
And where to get a soul to do the work I don’t 
know.” 

“Why, my dear, don’t let that trouble you. 
There are hundreds of servants to be had. You 
know there are applications at the door every 
hour of the day.” 

But Lina had an instinctive idea that servants 
were not so easily to be had, particularly if they 
were wanted very much. 

Mr. Thornton dined at a restaurant that day, 
and Lina’s fare was nothing more substantial 
than a piece of spon&cake and some preserves. 

At last the Intellijfcce Office was thought of, 
and, as Frank had predicted, scores of girls called 
in want of places. 

But Lina was no better off. Some were un¬ 
willing to take a situation for so short a time. 
Another who “wasn’t bounded to go to service,” 
wanted “the privilege of two afternoons with 
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tea,” in the week. Another said she couldn’t; 
think of oleaning the front. She had always 
lived with quality folks, who had a man to do 
that. Others had all the virtues under the sun, 
but when they found they would have all the 
work to do in so large a house, for four or five 
days, “guessed the place wouldn’t suit.” 

There was no prospect of getting away either; 
for Frank’s business became more complicated 
than he had anticipated; so poor Lina cried her¬ 
self to sleep that night, after forgetting to close 
the house before retiring. 

The next morning she arose, utterly sick with 
worriment Her husband and herself had gone 
to a confectioner’s and got coffee and muffins the 
night before, but she felt ashamed of not being 
able to get one meal herself. “I surely can 
make a cup of coffee,” thought she, as she was 
selecting a dress suitable to play kitchen-maid 
in. Her wardrobe was full of morning dresses, 
which a countess might have envied, got up for a 
dejeuner at Saratoga, but there was not one which 
would look quite in place in her kitchen. At 
last she fixed upon a white cambric, elaborately 
trimmed with edging, worth at least a dollar and 
a half a yard, as the plainest of the set, and tying 
a black silk apron over it, she noiselessly slipped 
out of the room. 

Lina had dressed very quietly in order not to 
awake her husband, yet she felt vexed enough 
to cry when she found he still slept on; it seemed 
such an utter disregard of her troubles. 

But when she reached the kitchen she sat 
down in despair. The fire in the range had 
been neglected, and was entirely out; she knew 
as much about kindling one in Etna, as there. 
At length Lina espied in an out kitchen a small 
furnace, which had been bought for Nancy’s pre¬ 
serving. She thought there was a barrel of 
obarcoul in the cellar, and had a vague idea that 
it ignited easily. 

She was not particular now about her hands, 
and after putting the coal on the hearth, she 
wiped them on her dress. A match was now 
applied to the oharooal, but of course without 
effect; it was repeated over and over again with 
no better suocess. Lina then got some paper, 
but the paper burned out before the coal kindled. 

She gave it up in despair, and sat down on the 
hearth, white wrapper and all, and took a hearty 
cry. 

The kitchen blinds were turned, and Lina had 
been watched from an up^r window of the next 
house, by the chamber-maid, with both pity and 
amusement. 

“ Bridget, I say,” called the girl to another 
servant, “ can’t you go in next door and make 
a fire for the poor little cratur there, that’s 
crying her eyes out, jist? Sure she niver did 


a hand’s turn in her life! The saints protect 
her!” 

Lina overheard the conversation, and in a few 
minutes the good hearted Irish girl knocked at 
the back gate, and when it was opened she said, 
with the delicacy of good feeling, “ I knew, mam, 
your girl had left you, so I thought I would jist 
step in and see if I oould make a fire, or any 
thing, as I thought you didn’t look very strong, 
like.” 

Lina thanked her from the bottom of her 
heart, and stood watching the operation with 
more anxiety than she had evinced when tryingto 
catch the Scottish step from her dancing master. 

“ Can you tell me of a girl I can get for a few 
days, till my own comes back?” she asked of 
Bridget. 

“ I know of one, mam, but she isn’t jist used 
to the ways in this country; she has never lived 
at service, mam.” 

“No matter for that,” was the reply, “if 
she can only make fires and coffee, and do the 
roughest part of the work, I shall be satisfied.’’ 

“Now, mam, if you will tell me where the 
kettle is I will v fill it, for it will be too heavy jist 
for the likes of you to lift.” 

| The kettle was filled and put on the fire; and 
Bridget departed, promising to send a servant to 
Mrs. Thornton that afternoon. 

Whilst Lina was arranging the table the bell 
rung, and on opening the door the baker stared 
at the blackened face which presented itself to 
him. 

Lina reached out her hands for the bread, but 
observing the color drew them back, and held up 
her black silk apron for it. 

“The tally, too, mam, if you please.” 

“ I do not know anything about it, you must 
wait till my girls come home,” said Lina, ready 
to cry again. 

The next ring brought the milk-man, and the 
worried little housekeeper flew into the kitchen, 
and got a couple of vegetable dishes to hold a 
quart of milk and a few cents worth of cream. 

The closets were now rummaged for the coffee, 
and as soon as it was ground, Lina hastened to 
pour the water upon it, for she thought her fire 
was already showing symptoms of going out. 
The kettle upset on her feet, but as it was not 
nearly boiled there was no damage done. The 
pot was put on the fire, and Lina went up to 
awaken her husband. He did not notice her 
swollen eyes, but the white dress blackened with 
coal, and the black apron whitened with the dry 
flour from the bread, presented such a spectacle 
that he broke into a hearty laugh. This was too 
much. Hadn’t he been sleeping comfortably 
whilst she was worrying her life out; and Lins 
cried again harder than ever. 
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Frank soothed her as well as he could; asked 
her why she had not called him; and said he had 
no doubt he should enjoy a breakfast without 
meat just as well as if he had it. 

Now Frank loved a cup of good coffee above 
all things; so he watched it as Lina poured it 
out, with some anxiety. It did not look very 
promising, to be sure, and when he had tasted 
it he thought it better to take the whole at one 1 
swallow. j 

Lina’s appetite had gone completely. Cooks 
are proverbially small eaters. She suspected 
however, that the coffee was not remarkably 
palatable when Frank pushed his ohair away, 
having taken only one cup. But he declared he 

“ 7“ DOt hun « r J r th at day, though the coffee was 
delicious.” 

■ Frank’s dinner wan again taken at a ratuarant, 

hia wife’s consisted of bread and batter, and 

suit. 

In the evening Bridget’s friend made her ap¬ 
pearance. She could make fires, boil potatoes, 
»nd “do the rough," but there her abilities 


[j ceased. Very willing, but eery stnpid. the 
' e?gs for t>™Wast wouldn't cook ,oft for her- a 
‘ ddlciou8 padding, made by Bridget-who run in 
now and then to show her friend-was boiled in 
a pot of soup “to give it a flavor, jist;” peas 
cooked in the pod; and blunders enough com- 
nutted to have driven Nancy mad. 

Lina declared if she ever had a danghter, she 
, should learn cooking before she did her letters; 
and when Nancy and Betsey returned, whom 
their mistress could almost have kissed for joy 
Lina set busily, indefatigably to work to lean! 
housekeeping. 

When that great event was accomplished, and 
not till then, did Frank tell his wife that once 
upon a time he had been obliged to take a second 
breakfast at a confectionary, beoause neither the 
kettle nor the coffee had boiled at home. 

Lina too became remarkably contented with 
her lot; she now had no wish to be “just a little 
poor;” for though she could take the care of the 
house upon herself, it must be confessed also that 
she never did like it. 


AM DREAMING. 


BY GBOBGB H. 


I Air dreaming, fondly dreaming, 
Dreaming o'er the blissful past, 
Dreaming of those loves and fancies, 
AH too beautiful to last 
They are landmarks in my journey, 
rp , I)0Wn the fickIe stream of life, 
ey were real once—those fancies— 
For my heart knew naught of strife. 

I am dreaming of my Angie; 

How together we have strayed, 
Neath the sUvery rays of evon, 

Down the vine-arched forest glade. 

1 am dreaming how the fairies 
Danced within those eyes of blue. 
Darting forth their love-lit glances, 
Like the sunlight on the dew. 

I am dreaming, sadly dreaming, 

Of those happy hours by-gone, 

Hot a spirit whisper tells me, 

They have not forever flown. 

Far away in climes Elysian 
Are those hours of youthful love, 
Treasured with angelic fondness, 

Hy a myriad throng above. 

Ev ® ry da * and hour, and moment* 

c. th ° nght ’ and word » and deed, 
Shall be treasured as a witness, 

TiU this spirit shall be freed. 


Then onr youtbfbl loves and fancies, 
Fresh from angel's care shall come, 
And with words of sweet affection, 
Bid us welcome to our home. 

There mine own Irene will meet me; 

There mine Agnes too doth dweU; 
And the darling of my fancies, 
Dearest, fondest loved Gazelle. 
'Neath the shade of golden willows, 
Where the chrystal fountains play, 
Where the pearly notes of seraphs 
Ride their echoes far away— 

Where the daylight is but love-light, 
Where the pearl-rose ever blooms, 
And the dew-bathed silver lilies 
Shed abroad their sweet perfumes; 
Where the streamlets ever glisten 
In the mellow rays of love, 

Heart in heart, by love united. 

With my fond GazeUe I'll rove! 

But I'm dreaming—wildly dreaming. 
Visions fickle as the air; 

Transient as the dews of morning, 

Fair as Heaven, and false as fair! 
Suoh is life; a dreamed existence, 
Fraught with sorrow, grief and woe; 
Fancies are our mental banquets, 
Dream-land, aU the Heaven we know. 
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“ Amo when, my dear child, do you intend to > 
quit building castles in the air ?” j 

“Never, uncle, never! Ah! what would I do I 
without dreaming! It seems to me I live in a j 
world of my own.” 

“And pray, with what kind of creatures is 
your world peopled? Is the sentimental your 
forte, or do you prefer the heroic? You yourself 
are the queen in the realm, I oppose.” 

“Ah, no, dear uncle, that style of dreams is 
flown. I used to dream ‘that I dwelt in marble 
halls,’ &c., but now my visions come nearer my 
heart. Besides the floating shadows that form 
the amusement of a half hour, I have an orderly 
vision, if I may call it so, that I carry on from 
from day to day. It is a very complex one, I 
assure you—embraces a great many characters. 
And oh! I am so happy in that world! All the 
tenderest, dearest blessings that I long for per¬ 
haps in vain, in this, are showered upon me 
there. But, uncle, you are laughing at me now.” 

“ No, my dear child, but why not show us some 
transcripts of this glowing clime? write down 
some of their delightful imaginings for us.” 

“No, no, uncle, I could not do that. I could 
not, like Lamartine, give you a portion of my 
own beating heart.” 

“Well, well, I should have no objection to all 
this, even though it does waste a great deal of 
precious time, if you did not carry your dream¬ 
ing propensity into actual life. You very often 
merely dream of things you ought to do.” 

“ Oh, well, dear uncle, never despair. Nothing 
was ever done that was not first ‘ dreamed’ of.” 

“ Dreamed ! dreamed! I am afraid, my child, 
you will meet with a rough awakening.” 

Sixteen—sweet sixteen—Isabel Barnes was 
just sixteen, and can you not imagine the world 
of feeling and fancy that filled her heart? Rare 
beauty of form and face was hers, and hers was 
that sweet gift 

“Which answers only to the far bright stars, 

Which answers only to the wind and streams, 

Ihe sweet wood blosson^ and the moon’s pale 
beams.” w 


Isabel’s school vacations were generally passed 
with her cousin, as she cared not to return to her 
New York home, where her step-mother now was 
mistress. Her father was too much immersed 
in business to give much time to her, and readily 
consented to this arrangement. Her two bro¬ 
thers, Howard and Edward, usually paid a visit 
to their uncle at the time she was there. 

Soon after the above conversation Mary Everett 
and Isabel returned to school. With sadness they 
went, for they felt that their last vacation wag 
over. The next time they saw the lovely villafl 
of Morristown, they would be no longer school 
girls, but beings before whom lay the great prob¬ 
lem of life, which each in her own way must work 
out—ay, rrmst, for earth suffers not her children 
to turn back or shrink. When once the golden 
gates of childhood have closed behind them, they 
must plunge into the rushing stream and share 
the strife. I know not why it is, but much is 
said about the interesting position of young men 
at the opening of life’s dream, and they them¬ 
selves are allowed the credit of reflecting very 
deeply upon it, while all seem to forget that the 
other sex share the same circumstances, and, 
therefore, the same feelings. For the first time 
they look upon life as a whole—for the first time 
they trace a pathway through it with other eyes 
than those of vague and dreaming hope, and sad 
indeed is the heart that feels that the strongest 
link that bound it to childhood’s careless days is 
broken, and feels too its own unfitness to meet 
that which is to come. v 

Many a plan for their future course did Mary 
and Isabel lay. The latter’s path seemed very 
plain—it was pointed out by the wasted finger 
of a dying mother. For Isabel, volatile and 
dreaming as she was, had that knowledge which 
her soberer Cousin Mary lacked—that knowledge 
taught by the first deep grief—by the sense of 
the eternal change that has then passed over the 
heart, which can never, nevermore be as that of 
those who has never known grief. Isabel had 
stood by a dying mother’s bed, and heard the 
faltering words that told her of her responsi- 


s bility as the only sister of two young brothers, 
bhe was a dreamer in every sense of the word, j and the only daughter of a care-worn father, 
and this gave no small uneasiness to her sober \ And for a time she had not neglected to preserve 
ncle Everett, in whose affections the child of and heighten the great influence she held over 
th T, 8l8ter held a place not less saored than | her brothers, nor relaxed in her affectionate 
8 \ attentions to her remaining parent. But soon 
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afterward she left home, and until now had had 
little opportunity to follow the sacred injunctions 
of the dying. But now—now!—how earnest were 
her resolutions—how bright her plans for the 
time when she should once more be at home. 

“Well, Mary,” she said, to her cousin, one day 
after she had been talking to her of some of these 
anticipations, “ what are you going to do when 
we leave sohool?” 

“Indeed I don’t know, Bella. I can only an¬ 
swer you in the words of the apostle, ‘ do with 
my might whatsoever my hand findeth to do,’ for 
I must do something. I have a perfect craving 
for hction, Isabel. I long for the excitement of 
life—rushing life.” 

“Why, Mary?” 

“I cannot tell you, Bella, but so it is, and yet 
how quiet is the life I shall probably lead.” 
^Silently yet quickly the months flew on, and 
Isabel Barnes and Mary Everett bade farewell 
to school life. Mary was to spend the coming 
winter with her cousin in New York, and just as 
the cool winds of October were making Broad¬ 
way bright again, they arrived there, Isabel with 
her dreaming plans, and Mary with her longing 
for excitement. 

Isabel’s twin brother, Howard, was then at 
home on his first college vacation, and eagerly 
did he welcome his darling sister. During his 
stay they were constantly together. Perfect 
confidence had always reigned between them. 
Howard’s frank and generous disposition led 
him to confide everything to his sister, and 
Isabel, since her mother’s death, had had none 
but her brother to whom she could impart her 
most sacred thoaghts. When Howard went back 
to college, many were the promises exchanged 
of writing very frequently. “You’ll have more 
time to write now, Bella,” said Howard, “than 
when you were studying so hard.” 

“Oh, I’ll write every week—tell you all the 
news, and you must tell me everything, every 
thing, Howard—all you see, and do and think.” 

They parted very affectionately, and Isabel sat 
down and spent the next half hour in building a 
castle in the air, as fair and glittering as the 
Crystal Palace—a vision of love and trust—a 
Tision illumined with a light not of earth, a ra¬ 
diance beaming from a mother's grave, shedding 
lta light on the daughter’s brow by reason of her 
obedience to that mother’s dying words. Ah, 
that it had been something more than a dream! 

One morning, not long after Howard’s depar¬ 
ture, as Isabel rose from a late breakfast, her 
youngest brother came into the room with an 
unfinished sketch in his hand, saying, “Bella, 
please show me about this.” 

“Not now, Edward, not now,” said she, play¬ 
fully pressing her bright lips to his forehead, “I 
Vol. XXII.—6 


have not time. I must go down to the mantua- 
maker’s. Some other day I will.” 

The boy looked disappointed, but left the room 
without saying anything. 

“It would not have taken me long though, 
would it, Mary?” said Isabel, turning half re¬ 
gretfully to her cousin, “I might call him back” 
—but she did not do it. 

“Whither bound, Molly?” she said, as she met 
Mary on the stairs two hours afterward. 

“To call upon that lady from Philadelphia. I 
can’t wait for you any longer, Bell.” 

“Oh! to be sure, I ought to have been ready 
long ago. I wish I could go this morning, but I 
can’t. What have you been doing ever since 
breakfast ?” 

“ Practising, cara mia. Did you not hear me?” 

“ How much you do accomplish! I wish I 
could sit down and go straight through with any 
thing as you can.” 

In the afternoon of the same day Isabel had 
taken up a novel, and was going to her room to 
lie down for an hour preparatory to her evening’s 
dissipation, when her father called her from the 
hall, 

“ Here, Bell, come read to me a little while.” 

“ Oh, indeed, papa, I cannot. I’m very sorry, 
but I’m too tired.” 

“ But I’ve got a new book, ‘Dream Life,* here. 
Come, you love day-dreams yourself, you know.” 

“Ah, dear papa, remember I’ve got to dance 
all night.” 

“Ah, you think more of polkas than pages, 
I’m afraid, Bell.” 

“No, no, indeed,” but she bounded on up 
stairs, and spent the next two hours half in 
reading, half in dreaming—dreaming of the flat¬ 
teries and sweet whispers she would hear that 
night. 

The season was an unusually gay one, and 
under the chaperonage of Mrs. Barnes, who had 
always been kind enough to her step-daughter, 
Isabel and Mary entered most fully into its 
allurements. Mary Everett, without possessing 
the striking beauty, or sweet, winning manners 
of her cousin, was still a very pretty girl, with 
a slight vein of sarcasm running through her 
conversation, which made her very piquant and 
attractive to the young fashionables that lounged 
on the sofas of Mr. Barnes, and talked of the 
new prima-donna, and the last fanoy ball. Mary 
danced and flirted, and chattered nonsense as 
eagerly: as any, acting on her usual principle of 
entering into everything with her whole soul; 
but this, even combined with her regular fulfil¬ 
ment of her few duties, satisfied only for a time 
her craving for action. She envied her Cousin 
Isabel the golden opportunities she was daily 
throwing from her. Isabel was carried away by 
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the stream of gayety, and forgetting her fond 
dreams, wrote very irregularly to her brother. 
Howard felt hurt, and said so in his letters, and 
then Isabel would resolve to do differently; but 
on went the days and weeks, and still it was only 
in dreams that she did anything to retain the 
affection and confidence of her twin brother. 
Her brother Edward was youDger than herself— 
a quiet, thoughtful boy of fourteen. He was 
naturally very reserved, but his motherless heart 
had sprung eagerly toward his sister, on her re¬ 
turn home, and she could have won him to be 
almost anything she chose if she had only been 
true to herself and him. Her affectionate ways 
kept the door of his heart open to her far longer 
than it would otherwise have been, but he at last 
discovered that her affection produced no fruits. 
She was also fickle and capricious. Sometimes 
she would be very obliging, and again she would 
have a dozen excuses to prevent her complying 
with his requests. 

The counters at Tiffany & Young's are begin¬ 
ning to be thronged—the pictures on Barnum’s 
Museum are longer and more dazzling than ever 
—in Thomson’s window is a more splendid dis¬ 
play of confectionary—and all “the ruination- 
shops on the west side of Broadway,” as Willis 
says, have put on their most brilliant air—the 
holidays have arrived! And with them came 
Howard Barnes for a flying visit. Isabel was 
very proud of her gay, handsome brother, and 
took him with her to every place of amusement. 
But Howard soon found that when he spoke to 
her of his own feelings and occupations her 
thoughts were not with him. He could no longer 
tell her everything with perfect assurance that 
she would understand and sympathize with him. 
Those ten days did more to lessen his confidence 
in his sister, and weaken her influence over him 
than he himself was conscious of. When they 
parted, Howard’s embrace was rather cold, and 
he heard Isabel’s renewed promises to write fre¬ 
quently with a strange smile. 

But what of Isabel’s poetry all this time ? It 
had once been her dearest pleasure to prove her 
feelings in song, but fashionable life is to poetry 
as the frost to the tender plant—it withers 
away its life. Isabel’s sacred gift had been long 
neglected, and now when she essayed to wake her 
silent lute, she marveled that it did not answer 
her again. Ah! her feelings were touched with 
worldly perfumes, and the trembling, shadowy 
strings shrank from them in dismay. She had 
formed many projects of writing much when she 
should be free from school, whither had they 
fled? 

She now found flirtation much more agreeable. 
Among the many moustached exquisites who 
sunned themselvea in her hazel eyes, or kept up 


the ball of quick repartee with Mary, there were 
none whom gossip had fixed upon as Isabel’s 
favored suitor. Almost the only trait of wiser 
feeling that there was left in the coquettish belle, 
betrayed itself in the blushes with which she re¬ 
ceived the attentions of Mr. Charles Morgan, a 
young lawyer, who boasted no exquisite affecta¬ 
tions, but whose true, noble feelings showed 
themselves in his polished manners, his refined 
conversation, and the intelligence that lit up his 
handsome face. But Isabel smiled on all—flirted 
in the morning with Mr. Menteith—shopped at 
Stewarts with Mr. Hyde—walked in Fifth Avenue 
with Mr. Byron Chase—talked and glanced away 
the afternoon with Captain Allen, and polkad with 
Mr. Edgar Merrill in the evening. The most re • 
cherchee of all devoted himself to Mary Everett— 
the heiress—and Isabel often teased her about 
him. Mary curled her red lip, and shook ter 
head; but one evening, near the end of that 
month when ladies talk least, Lieutenant Boyd 
entered the parlor, holding “his hat in his hand, 
that remarkably requisite practice.” And before 
an hour had elapsed, he managed, looking from 
his patent-leathers to Mary's eyes, to offer his 
heart and hand to her acceptance. The hand 
was very elegant, and wore diamonds of the 
first water—Mary had not the least objection 
to that—but the heart —Miss Everett’s tone was 
a little haughty as she refused the gallant Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

The winter is over at last—the winter to which 
Isabel had so long looked forward—and what are 
its fruits? She has time for reflection now, and 
what sees she as she looks around her ? She sees, 
though he says nothing of it, how disappointed 
is her father. He had expected his daughter’s 
society—expected her affectionate attentions— 
had longed to feel her warm breath on his brow 
—to trace in her eyes the likeness to her dead 
mother. Has Isabel been to him what an only 
and indulged daughter should be to such a father? 
has she been to him half what she once dreamed 
she would be? And her brothers—how slight 
was the influence she held over Edward now. 
And Howard’s letters since his last visit home 
had breathed an altered spirit. They were 
constrained and much less affectionate. They 
alluded too to scenes and companions far dif¬ 
ferent from those of other days, and still darker 
hints might be gathered from an occasional un¬ 
guarded sentence. Howard's frank, social dispo¬ 
sition made him particularly open to temptation, 
and Isabel wept as she thought how much the 
knowledge of her sympathy and constant inte¬ 
rest might have done to guard him from such 
influences. 

In May he obtained leave of absence for a 
short time, and poor Isabel saw with a burning 
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heart the change in his manners and feelings 
toward herself. 

“ Come, Howard,” she said to him, one evening, 
“ go round to Clinton Place and make a call with 
me on a very pretty young lady.” 

“ Doa’t ask me, Isabel! I have a perfeot horror 
of city young ladies. They’re made for show. 
Everything is done for other people, and not for 
their own family—they dress for others—talk for 
others—live for others.” 

“ Why, Howard, what possesses you! Come! 
go with me. I know you want to.” 

“ Once for all, Isabel, I do not wish to. I have 
no desire to make the acquaintance of any more 
of the belles of New York. One is quit? enough,” 
and he left the room. 

This was only a trifle, but Isabel heard him 
break forth at the breakfast-table, the next mora¬ 
le’ in a tirade against the fickleness of woman, 
in which he only seemed to be checked by a sud¬ 
den recollection of his mother—and she saw him 
every night depart alone for some scene of dissi¬ 
pation, from which he never returned till after 
midnight. At breakfast his blood-shot eye and 
colorless lip would bring fresh remorse to the 
sister s heart. One morning when she had heard 
him with heavy step descend the stairs after the 
family had dispersed, she ran down to pour out 
his coffee for him, and tried with her most win¬ 
ning ways to dispfel the gloom that hung over 
his countenance, and get him to confide in her 
as of yore. But in vain. It was the last day, 
however, that he was to be at home, and she 
could not let the opportunity pass. Throwing 
at length her arms around his neck, she poured 
forth her full heart with mingled sobs and tears. 
Deeply did she condemn herself, and earnestly 
entreat his forgiveness. And Howard’s affec¬ 
tionate nature fully, freely forgave all. But 
sabel felt that evil had been done perhaps be¬ 
yond her power to repair, when she heard his 
account of the last few months—heard him 
acknowledge that he had spent but little time 
m is studies that he had connected himself 
** , a 8e ^ dissipated young men who shunned 
bo t e gaming-table or the wine cup. He pro¬ 
mised his sister, however, that all this should 
ease when he should once more have some one 
D . *k° 8e breast to pour his difficulties and 
gne s, certain of interest and sympathy. And 
sa el trusted and hoped, and with a heart filled 
new with bright dreams, she sent her brother 
forth again. 

She now tamed to her Brother Edward, but 
»»« found that ehe could not break the reserve 
** him. He was always gentle 

bUt lnt0 the inner depths of his spirit 
" m '. ght not penetrate. Her father was absent 
» journey, and she contented herself with 


regard to him, by dreaming of a different life 
when he oame back. 

The lofty resolves of Isabel’s school days had 
been revived, and in their train came some of 
her old romantic visions of the chosen one to 
whom her fate should be allied. How different 
was the ideal she had then formed from any of 
the perfumed elegantes whose cards were daily 
laid upon her mother’s table! Such thoughts 
made her receive with more interest the in¬ 
creasing attentions of Charles Morgan—and, to 
make the story short, when she left the city for 
warm weather it was as his affianced bride. 

During her stay with her Cousin Mary in Mor¬ 
ristown, she wrote frequently to both her bro¬ 
thers. But Howard’s replies, though they came 
regularly, were not what they once were; and 
Isabel felt, bitterly felt, that the chain of con¬ 
fidence once broken can never more be renewed. 

The band in the rooms of the United States 
at Saratoga was pouring its gay music forth— 
the belles from every state in the Union were 
flirting their fans—and the fortune-hunters were 
making the best use of their eye-glasses. Sara¬ 
toga, charming Saratoga, was in all its glbry; 
and mingling with the giddy throng were Mary 
Everett and Isabel Barnes. At the breakfast- 
table, the morning of their arrival, they met 
Captain Allen and Mr. Hyde, two of their New 
York cavaliers. 

“How delighted I am, Miss Barnes,” cried the 
captain, “haven’t we good luck, Hyde? You 
look as charming as ever, Miss Bella,” continued 
he, “why, your breakfast ought to be happy to 
be eaten. And, Miss Mary, haven’t you a look 
to spare for your humble servant ?” 

Every evening during their stay at Saratoga, 
Isabel—the fiancee —accepted the quiet attentions 
of Mr. Hyde, the heir of a Boston millionaire, 
and sentimentalized with Captain Allen over her 
morning tumbler of Congress water. Mary gave 
herself up to the current of the hour, only now 
and then allowing herself to long for action. 

Action, responsibility—did she long for those? 
Even in the midst of that thoughtless scene came 
a fearful summons to them. A letter arrived for 
her informing her of her father’s sudden death. 
That same night saw her on her way to Morris¬ 
town. With a face pale as ashes, but a tearless 
eye, she alighted from the carriage at the door 
of her home. That peculiar odor belonging to 
nothing save the casket of death, struck upon 
her senses as she entered the house, but still she 
shed no tear, not even when she was clasped to 
her mother’s breaking heart. And not until she 
looked on the motionless features, upon which 
[ rested that strange beauty which death lends to 
[ the homeliest face, did her throbbing, burning 
heart find relief in tears. 


» 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER 


Days, weeks passed on, and Mary saw that she 
must rouse herself from her grief. It was found 
that by an unfortunate speculation just previous 
to his death, Mr. Everett’s property had become 
deeply involved, and instead of Mary and her 
young sisters being heiresses, the whole family 
were in danger of actual want. Mrs. Everett 
was utterly overwhelmed with the suddenness of ; 
her bereavement, and totally unable to think of s 
anything save that. But Mary saw that with < 
energy and decision something might yet be 
rescued from the grasp of her father’s creditors, 
and very new and wonderful it was to those 
sober business men, to see that slender girl of 
nineteen assume a mien of dignity and firmness, 
and insist upon attending herself to the settle¬ 
ment of her father’s affairs. She shrank from 
no difficulty or labor in the long and complicated : 
process—bringing to the task a clear head and 
an accurate knowledge of accounts, together with 
a quick eye for any attempt at evasion or injus¬ 
tice, and a firm will to resist it. At the end of 
four months she had the satisfaction to find that; 
by her energy she had secured for her mother a 
decent competence. 

In the meantime she heard frequently from 
her Cousin Isabel, whose sympathy and affection 
were most precious to her. Isabel had her own j 
sorrows, though she forbore to trouble Mary ; 
with them. Charles Morgan had pressed her to 
fulfil her engagement with him. He had only 
an humble home to offer her, but a love deep 
and fervent to hallow that home. Isabel con¬ 
trasted it, however, with the splendid mansion of 
Mr. Hyde, which she knew was at her disposal. 
Once she would have called herself sordid to 
allow; wealth to influence her in this respect. 
Not far distant too was the time when, with a 
heart filled with affection for Charles Morgan’s 
many noble qualities, she had promised to be 
his. But still reason with herself as she might, 
she shrank from becoming a poor man’s wife. 
She broke her plighted troth. 

She was not happy after the deed was done. 
Many uneasy thoughts were busy in her breast. 
Howard too had long ceased to say anything 
in his letters about his resolution to avoid evil 
companions. He confided nothing to his sister, 
and she trembled for him. Her fears were not 
without foundation. Soon came a letter to Mr. 
Barnes from the president of the college, warning 
him of the dangerous course of his son, whose 
habits had become very inattentive and dissi¬ 
pated. Bitter, bitter and scalding were the tears 
that Isabel mingled with her father’s over this 
letter. How differently did she now regard her 
Cousin Mary, whom she had once almost pitied 
for having no fair dreams to realize. Mary had 
now left home to fill the situation of governess 


in a family at the South, firmly devoting herself 
to increase the comforts of her mother and sisters. 
In constant employment she had found the best 
balm for her bleeding heart, and cheerfulness had 
already begun to revisit her spirit. A part of 
her first letter to Isabel ran thus:—“I longed 
for action, dear Isabel—I have it now, far mote 
sudden and severe than I had looked for. My 
task is a trying one, as weary heart and aching 
brow already testify. On the evening of my 
arrival at Mr. Collins’, I was received by Mrs. 
Collins herself with an air of condescending kind¬ 
ness. Oh, Isabel, God grant that my proud spirit 
and rebellious temper may be subdued. After 
a while she told me that she would show me 
my room whenever I liked, and that she ex¬ 
pected a little company in the evening, which she 
would be very happy to have me join if I desired, 
adding, * if the children wish to dance, perhaps 
| you might play for them.’ After tea I was seated 
in the shaded corner of the parlor, when the first 
guest entered, to whom I was slightly named— 
Miss Everett She, bowed politely. To the next, 
arrival, a tall, fine-looking woman, I was intro¬ 
duced in the same way. As the lady did not 
stumble over me, nor drop her chair upon my 
toes, I presume she was aware of my presence, 
but she gave no other indication of the fact 
However, I soon took my place at the piano. I 
played some of our old polkas and mazourkos, 
Isabel. When the children and their companions 
were tired, which was not until long after my 
fingers were aching, I swallowed down my tears, 
and turned around to a room full of twenty 
; people, all perfect strangets. I got up and walked 
to a table where a pile of engravings was lying. 
There for two hours I sat, turning over and over 
those dull pictures. Not a creature spoke to me. 
There were girls of my own age present, but an 
impassable barrier seemed suddenly to have arisen 
between me and them. I asked myself whether 
I was the same Mary Everett or not. These are 
only trifles, Isabel—trifles indeed, compared to 
the rest I have to bear—but yet—I have learned 
: to endure them calmly though—to hear uncon¬ 
cernedly the usual reply to inquiries of who I 
; am, ‘oh! it’s only the governess’—to repress 
: without anger the too familiar attentions of the 
young gentlemen visitors at Mrs. Collins’. I de¬ 
vote my time and energies to the task of hearing 
grammar lessons, mending pens, ‘touching up 
drawings, teaching stupid children to drum on 
the piano, and learning patience. If sometimes 
my heart fails me, and I long for rest, I think of 
my distant mother and sisters, and new courage 
and resolve comes to the spirit of the lonely 
orphan.” 

Isabel Barnes read this letter with sadness, 
yet how much she would have given for the 
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consciousness of well-doing that dwelt in Mary’s 
breast. She herself was now reaping the bitter 
fruits of her own folly. With the dawning of 
the New Year, Howard Barnes came home to die. 
His late reckless course had developed the seeds 
of consumption within him, and in his wasted 
form and haggard features, Isabel scarcely re¬ 
cognized her once joyous, beautiful brother. The 
physicians gave no hope—his constitution had 
been too much injured—and oh! how full of 
misery, how overflowing with agony was Isabel’s 
heart, as she sat herself to the task of cheering 
and soothing his decline! Howard’s every word 
was full of kindness and affection toward herself, 
yet keen were the pangs with which she heard 
him tell how with a heart lonely, slighted, thrown 
back upon itself, he had rushed to the gaming¬ 
table to drown his thoughts in excitement, and 
then how ineffectual had been his resolution to 
desert either that or its accompaniments, espe¬ 
cially as he found it impossible to renew his old 
feelings toward his sister, or to repose his old 
confidence in her. On her knees, with every 
fibre of her frame wrung with anguish, did 
that sister implore his forgiveness, and Howard 
granted it eagerly, and entreated her to be calm. 

But calmness was not for her yet. She had 
yet to listen to his dying expressions of deep 
love, each word sending new daggers to her heart 
—to witness his dying straggle—and to bend at 
last in speechless woe over his cold remains. 

Weary months rolled on, and another drop was 
to be added to her cup of bitterness. Her Bro¬ 
ther Edward, who was now fifteen years of age, 
declared his wish for a sailor’s life. In vain 
Isabel wept and urged him not to leave her for 
a course so full of dangers. She felt that she 
had now no right to expect his compliance with 
her wishes, and at length mournfully bade him 
farewell. “But oh!” thought she, “if I had 
only made his home what it should have been, 
he would not have wished to leave it.” 

It was now her portion to lie awake in the 


dreary night-watches, when the storm was abroad 
in the heavens, listening to the roaring of the 
tempest with an imagination conjuring up scenes 
of suffering and death on the broad ocean. 

Isabel, oh! how sadly did she receive the pro¬ 
posal of the wealthy Mr. Hyde. For him she had 
broken solemn vows, and wrung a noble heart, 
and now she absolutely loathed the wealth offered 
to her acceptance. 

The zephyrs of June were calling the roses 
out when Isabel refused Mr. Hyde, and before 
the last ones had faded she stood by the new- 
made grave of her father. “ My Uncle Everett,” 
she mtrmured, “said that ere long I would have 
a rough wakening from my dreams. If he could 
see me now he would say that the wakening has 
been rough indeed.” 

Three, four years passed on. Mary Everett had 
become the bride of a talented young physician, 
and was living near her mother in her native 
village of Morristown—content with quiet duties 
—when she received a few lines from Isabel, 
entreating her to come to her. She immediately 
obeyed the summons, and most precious to her 
dying cousin were her presence and love. Un¬ 
speakably mournful were the feelings with which 
Mary gazed upon the exquisite beauty so soon to 
be hid forever, and felt the wondrous fascination 
of Isabel’s manner, and listened to the reveal- 
ments of that spirit whose rare endowments had 
done so little for their possessor. One day Isabel 
gave into her hands a small manuscript volume 
containing her own poems. “ Keep them, Mary,” 
she said, with a sad smile, “they are the last 
remains of my dreams.” 

Paler and paler grew that fair face—clearer 
and clearer those bright, spiritual eyes. One 
cool October evening, Mary had risen to arrange 
the pillows under her cousin’s head, when she 

1 < noticed a quick change pass over her features— 
a smile of gentlest affection illumined them—and 
then all was still. The dreamer was at rest. 


V 


SONG. 

BY W. I. SHOEMAKER. 


Thou art fairer, Margaret, 

Than the red rose in its prime, 
Sweeter than the violet 
At the sunset time. 

Ever pace about thee lives; 

From thine eyes enohontment flows; 
And thy presence pleasure gives, 

Like perfume the rose. 


Pleasure undefinable 

Springeth up within the heart, 
When thy beauty, like a spell, 

Does its light impart. 

Even when no longer near, 

Feels the heart thy magic power, 
As the fragrance still will cheer, 
Though unseen the flower. 
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THE FAIRY REGION OF THE RHINE 


BY HELEN FAWCETT. 


Tiie Lurlei rocks, which are situated a little 
above the Katz, form a striking contrast to the 
general scenery of the Rhine. During the greater 
part of his journey along the river, the traveller 
beholds a luxuriant country, and the ruins which 
stand on the mountain heights seem only like so 
many desolate specks in a region of universal 
luxuriance; but at the Lurlei, cultivation ceases 
altogether, and the traveller, instead of seeing 
countless vineyards, finds himself in the midst 
of wild, barren rocks. The Rhine is here con¬ 
tracted to half its size, and the masses being so 
disposed as to intercept the prospect, it seems 
reduced to a small basin. The echo of these 
rocks, which is very remarkable, adds to the 
effect of the scene, and it is the custom of the 
masters of the Dusseldorf steamboats, when they 
arrive here, to fire a small cannon, for the pur¬ 
pose of producing it. 

Popular tradition supposes that the Lurlei, 
also called Lorelei, was once the residence of a 
water-fairy named Lore, and that the appellation 
of the place is derived from her name, “Lei,” 
being a Rhenish word signifying “rock.” This 
fairy used to appear to the boatmen on the river, 
standing on the summit of the rock, and clad in 
garments of a watery hue. Her long, fair hair 
hung down upon her shoulders, and her aspect 
was so beautiful, that those who had once seen 
her could never forget her. To the virtuous 
inhabitants of the district she acted as a bene¬ 
factress, scattering good fortune around her; but 
she was a foe to the wicked, and those who, on 
passing the rock, ventured to scoff at her power, 
were swallowed up by the angry waves as a 
punishment for their temerity. It was deemed 
sinful presumption to ascend to her favorite spot, 
and those who erred in this respect, generally fell 
into some abyss, or were lost in pathless thickets, 
whence they could with difficulty extricate them¬ 
selves. 

It is said that Hermann, the only son of Bruno, 
an early Count Palatine, who inhabited a castle 
in the neighborhood, was seized with an irresis¬ 
tible desire to behold the fairy. Scaroely a day 
passed in which he did not approach the rock, 
of which he had heard so many wild stories, and 
he often expressed the emotions of his heart with 
the sound of his guitar. Late one evening, when 
he was watching the rock from a grotto near its 
foot, he suddenly perceived on its summit a light 


of unusual hue and brilliancy, which, gradually 
condensing, assumed the form of the fairy. With 
a feeling of rapture he flung down his guitar, 
and extended his arms to the figure, who seemed 
to greet him with a friendly smile. He even 
fancied that he heard her breathe his name in a 
tone of affection; and so great was his delight, 
that he fell senseless to the ground, and did not 
recover till the following morning. From this 
time a change came over him, and he was a 
victim of a constant melancholy, which his father 
observed though he could not divine its cause. 
As a distraction to his thoughts the Palatine 
desired him to join the Imperial army, and earn 
his knightly spurs, and he could not, in honor, 
refuse this request. However, on the night before 
his departure, accompanied by a faithful attend¬ 
ant, he visited the spot whence he had beheld the 
vision. Looking up to the moonlit summit, he 
sang to the notes of his guitar, and was answered 
by the sound of the waters, in which something 
like a human voice was blended. Presently 
flames began to play about the rock, in the midst 
of which the fairy appeared, beckoning the youth 
with her right hand, while she seemed to control 
the waves with her left. The waters, as if by 
her command, rose to a fearful height, the boat 
was dashed to pieces, and the attendant escaped 
with difficulty, while Hermann sank. 

The Palatine, as soon as he heard the news, was 
beside himself with grief and rage, and swearing 
to be revenged on the fairy, hastened to the rock 
with a chosen body of retainers. To his amaze¬ 
ment he saw her sitting on a point exactly per¬ 
pendicular to the water’s surface, and eyeing him 
with a glance which made his heart shrink within 
him. In answer to his demand for his son, she 
pointed to the waters, and avowing that she had 
carried him away; and that he was now dwelling 
with her in a crystal palace at the bottom of the 
Rhine. She then flung a stone into the water, 
upon which a wave arose to the summit of the 
rock. Gliding down the wave, she vanished into 
the river, and has never been seen since, though 
it is said she is often heard to the present day. 

A little above the Lurlei rock, and close to the 
village Oberwesel, which stands on the opposite 
bank, are seven rocks in the river, called the 
“Seven Virgins,” a name whioh is explained by 
popular tradition. In. ancient times the castle of 
1 Schonberg, now in ruins, was, it is said, inhabited 
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by a knight who had seven daughters. As, on < 
his decease, these inherited all his wealth, and j 
were, moreover, endowed with great beauty, they } 
were eagerly sought in marriage, but they re- j 
garded everyJsttitor with cold disdain; and though j 
they treated all their visitors with kindness and j 
hospitality, an offer of marriage was sure to be j 
answered with scorn and insult. At the same f 
time they caused many of the lovers to foster < 
hopes of ultimate success, and hence these would 
not withdraw from the sphere of fascination. j 
On one occasion two of the suitors engaged in j 
a jealous quarrel, and as this threatened to j 
have a sanguinary issue, and both were greatly j 
esteemed, a general voice was raised in the 
neighborhood that the ladies should declare their j 
intentions with regard to their suitors, and not i 
create further mischief by alluring and repelling j 
them. Thus urged, they promised to give their j 
decision on an appointed day. 1 

When the day arrived, the suitors came in I 


abundance, watching the castle door with anxiety. 
Presently a female attendant appeared, who told 
them that the ladies awaited them in a bower of 
their garden, which bordered the river. They 
rushed to the spot, but to their amazement saw 
the seven sisters in a boat at some distance from 
the bank. The eldest, who stood at the stern, 
informed them that they loved their liberty too 
much to submit to the slavery of marriage, and 
that they were on their way to the Netherlands, 
where they had an aunt, and where they intended 
to break the hearts of new admirers. However, 
while they were scoffing at the unhappy knights, 
a storm arose, the boat struck against a rock, 
and they all sank to the bottom of the river. 
Soon afterward seven rocks were seen peering 
above the surface of the waters; and as these 
are supposed to be the “Seven Virgins,” in an 
altered form, they are regarded as a wholesome 
warning against female coyness. 


THE BOY AND HIS DYING BROTHER. 


BY FREDERIC COOPER. 


"Brother, is’t true that you must go 
From this bright world away? 

Where sweet flowers bloom, and rivers flow, 
Can you no longer stay? 

"They say you’re going to realms of love. 
To a land of peace and blisB, 

But brother mine, where’er you rove 
You’ll find no land like this. 

"The flowers are blooming fair and gay, 

The birds are on the wing, 

Brother, a little longer stay, 

For it is sweet, sweet Spring.” 

"Yes, brother, from this earth away, 

*T is true that I mast go, 


I cannot, would not longer stay!” 

"Dear brother, say not so. 

"For all things here are sweet and fair, 
Each hill is clothed with green. 

And primroses and violets rare 
On sunny banks are seen.” 

"But brother mine, in that sweet land 
Myriads of angels sing, 

Crown8 on their heads, harps in their hands, 
And all is beauteous Spring! 

"’Tis there the blest of this world go 
In peace and joy to dwell, 

’Tis there through grace I shall go too, 

So, brother mine, farewell!” 


lines prom an absent friend. 


BY MBS. A. 


COREY. 


Like the last hues of parting day, 
Which linger on the Summer’s sky, 
So Heav’nly pure the mellow light, 

So rich the beauty where they lie; 
Thus may my memory in thy heart 
Light np the joys of other days, 

And chase away each gathering cloud, 
With its serene, effulgent rays. 


Far, far away! How many hours 
I yet shall sigh to live again, 

And weep for those whose hearts with mine 
Are joined for aye, but weep in vain. 

For stranger eyes, and stranger tongues 
May wake a moment’s passing thrill: 

But home and friends, their welcome smiles, 
Through time and change, I’ll love them still. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. VIII. 


The Trot. —The trot is now becoming very 
fashionable, many ladies regarding it—however 
discountenanced by the majority, perhaps—as 
preferable from its vigor, liveliness and dash, to 
any other pace. It should be performed with 
great precision of step, and no concussion to the 
rider. 

To make the horse advance from a walk to a 
trot, draw upward the little finger of each hand 
(or that of the left hand only, when the pupil 
has advanced enough to hold the reins in one 
hand) and turn them toward the body: an ani¬ 
mation of the leg or whip should accompany this 
motion. The trot should be commenced mode-; 
rately: if the horse start off too rapidly, or in- i 
crease the pace beyond the rider’s inclination, l 
she must check him by closing the hands firmly; i 
and, if that will not suffice, by drawing the little j 
fingers upward and toward the body. This must! 
not be done by a jerk, but delicately and gra¬ 
dually ; and, as soon as the proper effect is pro¬ 
duced, the reins are again to be slackened. If 
the horse do not advance with sufficient speed, 
or do not bring up his haunches well, the anima¬ 
tions used at starting him are to be repeated. 
When the horse proceeds to the trot, the lady 
must endeavor to preserve her balance, steadi¬ 
ness and pliancy. The rise in trotting is to be 
acquired by practice. When the horse, in his 
action, raises the rider from her seat, she should 
advance her body, and rest a considerable portion 
of her weight on the right knee; by means of 
which, and by bearing the left foot on the stirrup, 
she may return to her former position without 
being jerked; the right knee and the left foot, 
used in the same manuer, will also aid her in the 
rise. Particular attention must be paid to the 
general position of the body while trotting: in 
this pace, ordinary riders frequently rise to the 
left, which is a very bad practice, and must posi¬ 
tively be avoided. The lady should also take 
care not to raise herself too high; the closer she 
maintains her seat, consistently with her own 
comfort, the better. 

It is said, that when a lady, while her horse is 
going at a smart trot, can lean over, on the right 
side, far enough to see the horse’s shoe, she may 


be supposed to have established a correct seat, 
which, we repeat, she should spare no pains to 
acquire. 

The Canter.— If the horse be well trained, a 
slight pressure of the whip and leg, and an ele¬ 
vation of the horse’s head, by means of the reins, 
will make him strike into a canter. Should he 
misunderstand, or disobey these indications of 
the rider’s will, by merely increasing his walk or 
trot, or going into the trot from a walk, os the 
case may be, he is to be pressed forward on the 
bit by an increased animation of the leg and 
whip; the reins, at the same time, being held 
more firmly, in order to restrain him from ad¬ 
vancing too rapidly to bring his haunches well 
under him; for the support of which, in this 
position, he will keep both his hind feet for a 
moment on the ground, while he commences the 
canter by raising his fore feet together. 

The canter is by far the most elegant and 
agreeable of all the paces, when properly per¬ 
formed by the horse and rider: its perfection 
consists in its union and animation, rather than 
its speed. It is usual with learners who prac¬ 
tise without a master, to begin the canter pre¬ 
viously to the trot; but we are supported by 
good authority in recommending, that the lady 
should first practise the trot, as it is certainly 
much better calculated to strengthen and confirm 
her in the balance, seat, &c , than the canter. 

The horse ought to lead with the right foot: 
should he strike off with the left, the rider must 
either check him to a walk, and then make him 
commence the canter again, or induce him to 
advance the proper leg by aoting on the near 
rein, pressing his side with the left leg, and 
touching his right shoulder with the whip. His 
hind legs should follow the direction of the fore 
legs, otherwise the pace will be untrue, dis¬ 
united, and unpleasant, both to horse and rider: 
therefore, if the horse lead with his near fore 
leg (unless when cantering to the left—the only 
case when the near legs should be advanced) 
or with his near hind leg, except in the case 
just mentioned—although he may lead with the 
proper fore leg—the pace is false, and ought to 
be rectified. 


A “SAW” LONG 

For every evil under the sun, 

There is a remedy, or there is none: 


OUT OF PRINT. 

If there be one—try to find it: 

If there be none—never mind it! 


A'*-' 
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THE GIPSEY’S legacy. 


by ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 302, VOL. XXL 


Any person who would have seen that old 
gipsey Sibyl tearing her way up the steep ascent 
of the Barranca, that night, must have fancied 
some evil spirit had broken loose, and was 
searching for prey among the gaunt aloes and 
ragged prickly pears. The sharp hiss with 
which she rent her garments from the harrow¬ 
ing thorns—the fiendish energy with which she 
broke away from each fresh grasp, betrayed a 
state of tormenting wrath which Dante, alone, 
could describe. There was a power in this 
bitterness, a concentration of gall that imbued i 
her withered frame through and through with i 
‘ghtful power. Her aged limbs quivered with ■ 
new life—she walked upright, flung aside her 
stick, and, grasping the thorny plants fiercely 
with her hands, drew herself up the hill. The 
sharp leaves cut her like a knife, tore her hands 
and drew long purple lines down her lean arms; 
but no blood followed. Her veins seemed with¬ 
ered up, or barely moistened by the gall that 
fed them with bitter vitality. The ravine was 
choked up with darkness-the fires were all out, 
an the caves closed up. Not a sparkle of the 
onght Darrow could be seen through the black 
mist that lay below; and the soft winds that 
scattered fragrance from a wilderness of blos¬ 
soms on the Sierra del Sol , whose palace was 
crowned by a few rays of light from the dusky 
moon, only served to stir the stifling dust through 
which the fierce old Sibyl waded ankle deep. 

With all her toil, the old woman held fast to 
er crimson skirt, which she gathered up in 
ont and hngged to her bosom, attempting thus 

7? a fir “ graSp on a maBS of freshI ? g*th- 
ered herbs, which protected here and there from 
s ° a, scattering a fragrant odor upon the 
ns y air as she crushed them tighter and tighter 
m her ascent of the hill. 

At length she reached the door of her own 
care and entered. The lamp which she had left 
, ” g “ ,te niche was pouring forth a faint 
olnme of mingled flame and smoke, and a few 

lav 8 ° Wed ?tl11 ttmon g to® white ashes that 
i * hea jP® under the brasier. A rustle of gar- 
d a > faint ’ 8hudd ® riD 8 shriek came from a 
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I open. The old Sibyl did not seem to heed it; 
but turned her eyes that way with a look of 
blank ferooity, and moved on without appearing 
to have seen my poor mother who sat cowering 
on the ground, her limbs gathered up beneath 
the gorgeous mass of her dress, and her great 
gleaming eyes following ekch movement of the 
crone with a seared and shrinking look, like 
those of an animal which feels itself bound hand 
and foot for the slaughter. 

As if unconscious that any living thing occu¬ 
pied the miserable dwelling with herself, the 
old woman shook the herbs from her garments, 
crouched down by the brasier, and, bending her 
crooked fingers like the claws of a bird, began 
to rake the scattered embers in a heap from the 
ashes, blowing them fiercely with her lips till 
her face was lighted up by the glow like that of 
a fiend. Half stifled with the smoke, she began 
to strangle, and her cough sounded through the 
cave like the bark of a dog. Still she would 
; not leaTe ber work, but sat down on the floor, 

: straightened a fold of her dusty saya between 
her hands, and commenced blowing up the em¬ 
bers thus, till her breath came again. 

As the liquid in the bronze vase began to sim¬ 
mer, she gathered up the loose herbs, and after 
twisting them into fragments with a ferocity that 
sent their juice trickling through her fingers, she 
cast them into the vase. Sometimes when the 
: stems were tough, she employed her sharp teeth, 
wrangling with the poisonous fibres like a wild 
cat over its prey. 

This was a fearful proof of the insane wrath 
that possessed her, for she knew well the deadly 
nature of those herbs, and yet remained, as it 
were, insensible of the danger she ran even after 
her thin lips were swollen and tinged with the 
poison. 

My poor mother, who had cowered in her 
corner watching all this, could endure the sight 
no longer; but rising slowly up, orept to her 
little bed room and softly closed the door. The 
old woman eyed her with a Bide long glance as 
she crept by, but preserved silence and ocoupied 
herself with her fire. 

Thus an hour passed: huge drops of per- 
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spiration stood on the forehead of my great 
grand-dame, for the cave was becoming insuf¬ 
ferably warm, and she still kept bending over 
her work, imbibing the steam and heat with the 
endurance of a salamander. At last she lifted 
the vase from its supporter, and placing a broken 
bowl upon the floor, drained off perhaps half a 
pint of dark liquid. This she held up to the 
lamp and examined closely. A gleam of hurried 
satisfaction was visible for an instant on her 
faoe, and she muttered, 

“ They think of distilling the drao—who gave 
them the secret? Let them boast—let them 
fancy that the old woman is of no further use. 
They must come to her for their poison. Yet 
who else of all the tribe knows the secret, or 
could distill death into one sweet drop like this?” 

She bent over the bowl, her head drooped. For 
the first time she appeared to think steadily, and 
mingle her thoughts with something of human 
feeling. 

The fire went out; heavy smoke, for which 
there was no outlet, gathered in a cloud of pal¬ 
pable darkness over her head. The poison stood 
cooling by her side, taking a thick, inky black¬ 
ness, as it were, from her thought; and yet, for 
the first time that night, there was something of 
human feeling mingled with the bitterness of her 
nature. It might have been the pale, frightened 
face of my mother, as she glided by, that awoke 
a gleam of womanly regret in her fierce bosom— 
it might have been the memory of some foregone 
event which this poor ohild had shared with her, 
or the faint, low sobs that began to issue from 
the little bed room, like the stifled moan of an 
infant, might have softened the iron of her 
nature. 

It is impossible for me to say which of the 
thousand strings in that seared heart thrilled to 
the touch of that guardian angel, that always 
finds some tone of music in a woman’s soul while 
there is life. But one thing is certain, the lurid 
fire in those wicked eyes grew dull, and was 
smothered as they watched the poison drao 
curdle and cool beneath them. 

And there was my wretched mother all this 
time shut up in the little stifled hole that she 
called a bed room. Up to this time a sort of 
wild excitement had kept her up. Indignation, 
terror, a conflict of feelings, which in her return 
from the Alhamra had given her the speed and 
strength of a reindeer, still burned in her heart 
like fire. But the stillness of the cave—the slow, 
silent preparations which that old woman was 
making for her death—all this had a power to 
chill even her burning excitement. The heart in 
her bosom seemed turning to stone: her limbs 
began to shrink and quiver with physical dread. 
She was but a woman, poor thing, nay, a child 


almost, and death was terrible to her, for the 
Zinoale have no bright dream of an after life— 
we who suffer so much in this world have no 
hope in death but that of black oblivion. Why 
should we wish to prolong misery so griping? 
Should we nok be proscribed, crushed, trampled 
on through all eternity? Would the Busne grant 
us a place in heaven, they who have hunted us 
up and down till we have been glad to find shelter 
like serpents in the very bosom of the earth? 

My mother was afraid to die: the torture 
that she then endured seemed preferable to that 
blaok, stony, eternal sleep, whioh the end of life 
was to her. 

In her bed room was a mutilated lump of black 
marble. It was, or had been the body of a beast 
joined to a human head: though worn with time, 
hacked and broken, the grave, thoughtful beauty 
of that countenance, the solemn thought that 
seemed frozen into the stone and imbuing every 
fragment, must have won attention even from a 
person who only looked upon it as an antique of 
wonderful beauty. 

This fragment of Egyptian art stood upon the 
base of a Roman pedestal, which the old Sibyl 
had found years before among the broken rub¬ 
bish of the Alhamra. It was of a time coeval 
with the Roman altar, which you may yet find 
embedded in the Torre del Homenage, and had 
a value to the antiquarian of which my great 
grand-dame was fully aware. But though she 
would have sold anything for money, this had 
been an offering to her idol; and she, almost 
alone among our people, still kept a traditionary 
hold upon the faith of Egypt. How she became 
possessed of this broken idol I never knew, but 
it was the only thing on earth which she held 
sacred, and to that she rendered a devotion of 
her own. 

As my mother sat upon her pallet bed, feeling 
the unnatural strength ebb from her frame, her 
eyes fell upon this marble face turned with all 
its grand serenity of expression toward her. All 
at once it seemed as if she had found a friend; 
she remembered the old Sibyl’s faith in this 
block of stone, and gazed upon it with strange 
interest The tumult of her feelings was hushed. 
The natural yearning which exists in every 
female heart at least for something to adore, 
something strong and high from which she oan 
claim protection, possessed her. She folded her 
hands in her lap and leaned forward, gazing on 
the marble face till her eyes were full of tears. 
She began to sob like n child, and this was the 
sound that had reached the old woman as she 
bent over her drao. 

But that hard old heart soon shook off its 
human emotions. Brutus was not more stern 
in his sense of justice, nor did he show less of 
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relenting; the laws of her people moat be carried 
oat She would yield the power of life or death 
over her grandchild to no inferior member of her 
tribe; she alone would be judge and executioner. 
Perhaps there was something of meroy in this; 
the death she gave with her drao was easy,’ 
almost delightful; a sleepy, voluptuous languor 
seised upon the victim, grew sweeter, deeper, 
and eternal. Such was the fate meditated for 
the poor girl who was sobbing in the next room. 
The tribe would have stoned her to death; that 
old Sibyl had a touch of compassion in her mur¬ 
derous designs, but she was not the less deter¬ 
mined to kill. She took up the drao and set it 
in the same niche with the swaling lamp. Then 
Bhe passed into the bed room softly as a eat, 
dosing the door after her with great oaution, as 
if they two had not been quite alone. 

The poor Gitanilla sat, as I have said, upon 
her miserable pallet, looking wistfully toward 
ttiat antique relic of old Egypt; but she cowered 
down with a faint cry, as the old woman crept 
between her and the marble, lifting up one hand 
aa if denouncing her for looking upon a thing i 
that she held in reverenoe. What passed in that 
miserable little room I oannot say. My mother 
never spoke of it: and in her manuscript there 
was nothing when it came to this part of her 
■toiy, but great inky scrawls that no one on 
earth could read. 

When the old Sibyl came forth Aurora was 
upon the ground, her forehead resting against 
e idol, and murmuring some wild words through 
a passion of tears. 

Repeat,” said the Sibyl, standing over her, 
and hoiding up the heavy iron lamp that flared 
avidly over the mutilated features of the marble 
tod the wild face of the Gitanilla. “Say it again, 
thus with your face where it is. If there is a lie 
on your lips that stone will sear them as with a 
*®d hot iron.” 

“Oh,grand-dame, I have spoken truth, nothing 
a ruth. Seel” and with a sort of insane awe 
toe pressed her lips upon the broken mouth of 
me idol two or three times. 

The old woman was silent The lamp shook 
. hand; her «y«a were fixed upon the idol 
tod to e poor oreature that clung to it, as if she 
y expected to see that healthy form fall 
«wped and withered away from the stone, 
he girl turned, clasped her grand- dame around 

a W ^, llfting U P her eyes, in which was 

* gleam of wild confidence, exclaimed, 

' Unhurt ~-J a ah art—grand- dame will 

you believe me now ?” 

8till the old woman was silent 
“Grand-damo, mother of my mother, you will j 
et me die!” Terror and doubt again took < 
possession of the poor thing-sheclung closer to i 
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the old woman, her eyes dusky with fear; her 
lips growing pale again. 

“Chaleco must have your life-he will not be¬ 
lieve you; no, nor will the women of our tribeT* 
“But you believe me, grand-dame!” 

“And if I do, what then?” 

“You have great power, grand-dame, our 
people acknowledge it: the stars make you their 
mistress. You will save me from Chaleco—from 
our fierce women-” 

“ How, little one, how ? I am old, they would 
wrest you from my arms. They treat me like an 
infant already.” 

“Let us leave them and seek the mountains, 
you and I, grand-dame. They will not follow us 
up into the snow peaks!” • 

“ To-night I have clambered up to the Alhamra. 
It is the first time in ten years; to-morrow my 
bones will be stiff as rusted iron. How am I to 
drag myself up to the mountains? How am I, a 
count’s wife, to leave his people?” 

“I am a count’s daughter, but they wish to 
kill me!” answered the poor girl, sadly. “You 
will not let them—say, grand-dame, that you will 
save me from the volley of stones!” 

“They are many and strong—I an old woman 
feeble with years!” 

“They will stone me—oh, they will stone me! 
and I am innocent of all they think against me!” 
still pleaded the Gitanilla. 

The old woman was evidently troubled. She 
shook her head, and cast wistful glances on her 
broken idol, as if interrogating the stone. 

“Let me go by myself then,” cried the girl, 
eagerly. “I am told that countries stretch far 
away beyond the mountains; there they will not 
know that I am an outcast, and my dancing will 
get bread enough to eat” 

The old woman did not heed her; she was still 
interrogating the Egyptian stone. Quick flashes 
of intelligence shot across her face; some project 
was evidently taking form in her brain.. 

“ He will not believe me—Chaleco will be first 
among them with his story. I have no power to 
I brave the laws, but I can baflie them—leave old 
; Papita alone for that.” 

Now she seemed all alive with eager cunning, 
shrinking from the force of her bitter wrath into 
a crafty old crone, anxious to save the life of her 
grandchild, it is true, but exulting as much iu 
the thoughts of baffling all the keen hate and 
power of her tribe. 

“Get up, little one: oome sit down here on 
the bed by my side, and let us talk,” she said, 
passing her hand over the head of my mother, 
and oaressing her with a grim smile. 

“You believe me innocent?—you will not let 
them murder me?” 

“ Yes, yes, my star, I know you are Innocent- 
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else you see the drao yonder—by this time It 
had been curdling in your blood.” 

‘‘Then you will save me?—who is so power¬ 
ful? —oh, my grand-dame, your little girl will 
yet live. Who shall dare to contradict the will 
of Papita?” 

“He, Chaleco! ha! ha! he almost braved me 
to night: but he shall be brought round-” 

The girl turned faint, and grew paler than she 
had been before that night. 

“No, not that!—oh, not that! Let me die, 
grandmother—let me die, I would rather a thou¬ 
sand times than marry Chaleco.” 

The Sibyl laughed till her teeth shone again. 

“Marry Chaleco now—why, child, he would 
strangle me if I but hinted it! Oh, our people 
are wise in this generation, wiser than old Papita. 
We shall see—we shall see!” 

“What shall I do, grand-dame? What can you 
think of to save me? They will tear me to 
pieces.” 

“What shall I do?—why take my right as a 
count’s widow—murder you myself—bury you 
myself.” 

“Grand-dame!” exclaimed the ohild, with a 
cry of horror. 

“ And when they think your body deep in the 
Dartow,” continued the old crone, without no¬ 
ticing the ory, “ Papita will be sitting here with 
gold in her lap, and her pretty little Aurora shall 
be married to the Busne, and far beyond the 
mountains!” 

Another cry, in which the love of that young 
heart leaped forth in almost an agony of joy that 
made the Sibyl pause; but it was only for a mo-1 
ment. “Then my little one shall think of the \ 
poor old gipsey in her cave, and send more gold ’ 
—more and more, till power shall indeed return 1 
to Papita.” 

But my mother sat upon the pallet wringing 
her hands, and utterly abandoned to her grief 
once more. That one gleam of joy had turned 
upon her heart sharper than a sword. She re¬ 
membered why she had fled from the Alhamra 
that night. 

“What is this?” said the old woman, sharply. 
“Tears again, bah, I am tired of them—speak.” 

“Grand-dame,” sobbed the wretched girl, 
gasping for breath, for she felt that her last 
hold on life was going, “the Busne cannot save 

—he will not marry a gipsey girl.” 

“He shall!” snarled the old woman. “By 
that he shall!” and she pointed toward her idol. 

“ Grand-dame I” exclaimed the girl, astonished. 

“Get up,” replied the Sibyl—“smooth that 
hair put on the bodice of blue velvet, and the 
saya edged with gold, that was to have been the 
we ing dress with Chaleoo. Quick, or the day 
hght will be upon us.” 


Aurora obeyed almost hopefully: her faith in 
the Sibyl was unbounded. In a little time she 
appeared in the outer cave, arranged in the pic¬ 
turesque costume which should have been her 
wedding garments with the gipsey count. The 
old woman had been pouring a quantity of the 
poison drao into a vial, which she thrust into her 
bosom as the girl came in. 

“Why do you take that?” she faltered out, 
struck with new dread. 

“ It is for him—the Busne, if he falters in 
doing what I shall ask.” 

“ Be it so,” said my mother, sadly, and pointing 
toward the bowl. “There will be enough left— 
I will go with him-” 

“You must,” answered the Sibyl, sharply. 
“Now come.” They left the cave, closing the 
door cautiously. “Stay,” exclaimed the old 
woman, going back, “you will want food and 
drink.” 

She was gone a little time, and returned with 
a bottle of water and some bread. These she 
handed to Aurora and walked on, moving down 
the ravine toward the Alhamra. 

It was wonderful how much strength excite¬ 
ment had given to that old frame; it scarcely 
seemed to feel the great fatigue of the night. 
With a quick, scrambling walk she led the way 
in silence, only calling back now and then for 
Aurora to move faster, or the day would be upon 
them. 

They entered the enclosure of the Alhamra by 
La Torre del Pico , and kept within the shadows, 
for, though the moon was down, it leaves a trans¬ 
parent atmosphere behind it in Grenada; and 
once or twice the Sibyl fancied that she heard 
footsteps amid the ruins. 

Near La Torre del Pico stood, at that time, 
the grand mosque of the Alhamra, the most ex¬ 
quisite remnant of Moorish art in the world. 
An entrance to this mosque was easy, for sacred 
as it had been, all its rich beauty lay exposed to 
ruin like the rest. 

Papita led the way, holding my mother by the 
hand. A dim light lay amid the delicate pillars 
innumerable as the young trees in a forest, but 
guided by far-off memories, the gipsey threaded 
them confidently as if she had been walking 
through her own cave. She paused before that 
portion of the mosque formerly the seat oocu- 
pied by the Moorish Kings in their worship. 
Here, by the gleam of azulejos, richer and far 
more brilliant than any to be found elsewhere in 
Spain, and which even the darkness could not 
subdue, she found the Mih-rab or recess in which 
the Alcoran had been kept. 

It was a deep vaulted reoess set thick with 
azulejos, that burned like gems on a bed of gold. 
The floor was a single slab of agate; and a belt 
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of precious stones had spanned the aroh like a : 
petrified rainbow. It was broken and partly! 
defaced now, but the very fragments were aj 
marvel of beauty. \ 

Another might have looked with reverence on > 
a spot so enriched, that it might be worthy to \ 
hold the treasure kept most sacred by a fallen j 
nation. But to the old gipsey woman suoh feel-1 
ings and suoh thingB were a scoff. 

"Hide yourself in there,” she said, thrusting j 
Aurora toward the niche. "You will be driven ; 
out by no Moors coming to worship; sit close i 
if any one enters the mosque, or if steps turn 
this way, stand up close to one of the porphyry 
pillars yonder, moving so that it will be plaoed j 
between you and the entrance whichever way he j 
may come.” { 

"But where do you go?—how long must I 
wait?” said Aurora, placing her foot on the glit-1 
tering pavement of the Mih rab. j 

"I go to find him,” was the terse answer. 
"Wait till he comes, or till I come. You have 
food, be patient, and on your life—let none of 
the tribe find you l” j 

Aurora shrunk back into the recesses at this 
command, and stood there motionless os stone 
till daylight glittered upon the azulejos around 
her, and she was shrined, as it were, in a mass 
of living gems. j 

At length the terror that had kept her so \ 
motionless gave way; she changed her position; i 
sat down, began counting the exquisite frag- j 
ments that jeweled the wall, tracing the delicate j 
lines of gold and silver that crept like glittering \ 
moss around them, with the tip of her fingers. > 
At last emboldened by the silence, she stepped j 
down from the recess, and wandered restlessly i 
around the body of the mosque. j 

Notwithstanding the great causes for anxiety 
that beset her, and though she had been in that ' 
spot before, she wandered through its gorgeous | 
mazes with a strange and delicious swell of the l 
heart. Love, the great magician, had concealed « 
her eyes to the beautiful. Never before had she j 
distinguished the grand and varied richness of 
those columns. The deep, many-tinted greens j 
engroined in the verd-antique, jasper of that | 
rare kind which seems clouded with blood, grew j 
beautiful in her eyes. She saw pillars of orien- j 
tal alabaster rising among the forest of columns, 
like snow mellowed to golden riohness by a meri- j 
dian sun; and again* with sweeping clouds of the j 
deepest ruby tint, stained into a ground of dusky j 
yellow. These mingled with columns of glitter- I 


ing black, or sheeted from floor to arch with gold, 
contrasted gorgeously with the snow white Bhafts 
that rose on every hand; some with capitals, 
dashed lightly with gold—others cut, as it were, 
from solid pearl, and all made precious with the 
most perfect sculpture. 

Filled, as I have said, with a new born sense 
of the beautiful, my mother wandered through 
all this Byzantine gorgeousness, amazed that she 
had never seen it before. With no knowledge of 
architecture, she felt without understanding the 
beautiful proportions of the building, even while 
her eyes were fixed upon its adornments. Rare 
pillars supported arches graceful as the bend of 
a rainbow, and enriched with a beauty hitherto 
unknown even to Moorish art. 

Traceries of snow delicate as a spider’s web, 
but yet of a pearly richness, linked with blos¬ 
soms of silver, ran through these arches, chaining 
the pillars together with a gleaming, network. 
The doors, the royal seat, everything around was 
one blaze of rich mosaic—the pavement of white 
marble, starred with gorgeous tiles, spread away 
beneath her feet. Broken, soiled by neglect, in 
ruins as all this was, perhaps it seemed but the 
more beautiful for that! for to a keen imagina¬ 
tion these fragments of beauty were suggestive 
of an ideal perfection, which no art ever reached. 
But even the imagination will weary if overtaxed. 
My mother could not long be won from the great 
causes of anxiety that surrounded her. Her heart 
began to ache again, and with a weary step she 
sought the Mih-rab , and seating herself on the 
agate floor, sat pondering over her own miserable 
thoughts till the sun went down. 

With strained eyes and a weary heart, she saw 
the rich light fade away from the pillars till the 
arches were choked up with blackness, and all the 
slender columns seemed like spectres crowding 
toward her hiding place. She grew feverish with 
anxiety; her lips were parched; a faintness crept 
through her frame. It was not hunger, but she 
remembered the food her grand-dame had left, 
and felt for it in the darkness. 

She drank of the water, and tasted a mouthful 
of bread; but it was suspense, not exhaustion, 
that had taken away her strength. She could 
not endure to look out from her hiding-place, for 
now that orowd of pillars seemed like men of her 
tribe, all greedy and athirst for her young life. 

Thus she remained, it might be hours or 
minutes, it seemed an eternity to her, and then 
she heard footsteps and a voice. 

(to bb coutibubd.) 


A SUMMER 

Thb hot sun boils above the plain, 5 

No breeze disturbs the yellowing grain, < 


NOON. 

Wood, hill and river pant for breath— 

Can Nature be at point of death? c. a. 
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ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS 

IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55. 


From the draperies we may pass to the con* 
sideration of colored bonnets, and caps trimmed 
with colored ribbons and flowers And here the 
question, so frequently discussed, arises, namely, 
whether a colored bonnet, a pink or blue one, for 
instance, communicates by reflection as it is re¬ 
ported to do, a pink or blue hue to the skin? M. 
Chevreul decides from experiments made with 
colored bonnets on plaster oasts, that the influence 
of reflection is very feeble, even where the bonnet 
is placed in the most favorable position, and that 
it is only perceptible on the temples and in a very 
slight degree. 

With regard to caps, or other head-dresses, 
the question of reflection or contrast seems to 
depend on whether the cap is worn so as to sur-: 
round and overshadow the face, or whether it is 
worn at the back of the head. In the first case j 
the color of the trimming, if in sufficient quantity, j 
as in some situations reflected on the face, unless ; 
prevented by the interposition of a thick border, | 
or by the hair. Where, therefore, this effort is | 
not desired, the color must not be suffered to; 
approach too near the face, and those colors only 
should be disposed in contact with it which will 
not injure its color by reflection. 

In the second case, namely, that in which the 
cap is placed toward the back of the head, the 
effect is produced entirely by contrast, in the 
same manner as in draperies, and no reflection 
takes place. In bonnets which are not trans¬ 
parent, the effect is also due to the same cause, 
and those colors should be selected, which by 
their contrast improve the color of the skin. The 
effect of color on the inside of a bonnet is modi¬ 
fied and softened by its circular and hollow form, 
which produces a kind of shadow round the face, 
and by the interposition of the ruche and ribbons 
or flowers. 

The colors of bonnets, and their accordance 
with the complexion, now claim our attention, 
and in making a few remarks on this subject, 
we shall avail ourselves of the experience of M. 
Chevreul, when it coincides with our own views. 

We shall address ourselves first to the fair type. 

A black hat with a white feather, or with white, 
rose colored, or red flowers, is becoming to fair 
persons. A plain (opaque) white bonnet is really 


only suitable to red and white complexions. It 
is otherwise with bonnets of gauze, crape, and 
tulle, they are becoming to all persons for the 
reason before given, namely, that the transparent 
white produces the effect of grey. White bonnets 
may be trimmed with white or pink, and espe¬ 
cially with blue flowers. A light blue bonnet is 
above all others becoming to fair persons; it may 
be ornamented with white flowers, and in many 
cases with orange flowers, but never with those 
of a pink or violet color. A green bonnet is be¬ 
coming to fair complexions, or to those which are 
sufficiently pink in the carnations;— 

-whose red lips and white 

Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on; 

it may be trimmed with white, and especially 
with pink flowers. A pink bonnet should not 
be worn in contact with the skin, and if the hair 
does not separate it sufficiently, it may be re¬ 
moved still further by means of white, or what-is 
preferable, of green. A wreath of white flowers 
with green leaves, produces a good effect. A red 
bonnet, more or less intense in color, should be 
adopted, only with a view to diminish a too ruddy 
complexion. Neither yellow nor orange bonnets 
can be recommended, and those of a violet color 
should be especially eschewed by fair persons. 

A black bonnet does not contrast as powerfully 
with the dark haired type as with the blonde; it 
may, however, produce a good effect by means of 
trimmings of white, red, pink, yellow, or orange 
color. Next to black and white, and orange and 
blue, black and yellow is considered the greatest 
contrast of colors. 

The same remarks that were made with respect 
to white bonnets for fair persons, are equally ap¬ 
plicable to those worn, by brunettes, except that, 
for the latter, it will be preferable to have re¬ 
course bo trimmings of red, pink, orange, or even 
yellow, rather than to those of blue. Pink, red, 
and cerise colored bonnets are becoming to bru¬ 
nettes, when the hair separates, as far as possible, 
the carnations from the bonnet. White feathers 
may be placed in a red bonnet, and white flowers, 
with plenty of green leaves, are adapted for 
pink bonnets. A yellow bonnet is becoming to 
a brunette, and its accessories may be violet or 
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blue, according as the yellow inclines to orange 
or green, but the hair must always be suffered 
to interpose between the bonnet and the com- 
plexion. The same may be said of orange color, 
more or less lowered. Blue trimmings are pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the different shades of orange. 
Green bonnets suit pale complexions; red, pink, 
and white flowers should be preferred to all 
others. Blue bonnets are only favorable to very 
fair and delicate complexions; they should never 
be worn by those of a brown orange. When 
suited to a brunette, they should receive orange 
colored accessories. The effect of a violet colored 
bonnet is always unfavorable, because there is 
no person to whom a yellow complexion is be¬ 
coming. If, however, not only hair, but yellow 
accessories, be interposed between the bonnet 
and the face, a bonnet of this color may be ren¬ 
dered becoming. 

Whenever it is found that the color of a bonnet 
does not produce the expected effect, even when 
separated from the carnations by large masses 
of hair, it is advantageous to place, between the 
latter and the bonnet, such accessories as ribbons, 
wreaths, detached flowers, &c., of the comple¬ 
mentary color to that of the bonnet-the same 
color must also appear on the exterior. It is 
generally advisable to separate the color from 
the face by the hair, and frequently by a racht 
of tulle also. 

There are two methods of setting off or height- 
ewng a complexion, first, by a decided contrast, 
snch as a white drapery, or one of a color exaotly 
complementary to the complexion, bnt not of too 
hnght a tone; such, for example, is a green 
arapery for a rosy complexion, or a blue drapery 
for a blonde. Seoondly, by contrasting a fair 
oomplexion of an orange hne with a light green 
ropery, a rosy oomplexion with a light blue, or 
» canary yellow or straw color with certain com¬ 
plexions inclining to orange. In the last case 
the complementary violet neutralizes the yellow 
of the carnation, which it brightens. 

°’' Ut U3 »“PPose an opposite case, namely, 
that the complexion is too highly oolored, and 
o ject of the painter or dress maker is to 
This may be effeoted either by means 
or a black drapery which lowers the complexion 
by contrast of tone, or by a drapery of the same 
lor as the oomplexion, but muoh brighter; for 
tnp e, where the carnations are too rosy, the 
grapery may be red; where they are too orange, 
nge colored drapery may be adopted; where 

iZTlV 00 “" Ch 10 8 reen > we may intro- 
hoe a dark green drapery, a rosy complexion 
be contrasted with dark blue; or one of a 
nt pale orange with a very dark yeUow. 

ned n. 00 01 ° f 016 COmplcxIona ot the red-gkin- 
»ed or copper colored tribes of America is too 


deoided to be disguised, either by lowering its 
tone or neutralizing it. A contrary course must, 
therefore, be adopted, it must be heightened by 
contrast; for this purpose white or blue draperies 
must be resorted to, and blue must inoline toward 
green according as the red or orange prevails in 
the oomplexion. 

Contrasts of oolor and tone are still more 
necessary for black or olive complexions; for 
such white draperies or dresses of brilliant colors, 
such as red, orange, or yellow, should be selected! 
It will be seen, therefore, that the fondness of the 
West Indian negroes for red and other brilliant 
colors may be accounted for according to the laws 
of the harmony of contrast; and that what has 
always been considered a proof of the fondness 
of this people for finery, is, in fact, as decided an 
evidence of good taste as when a fair European 
with golden hair and blue eyes appear in azure 
drapery. The partiality of the orientals for bril¬ 
liant colors, and gold brocades and gauzes, are 
in accordance with the same laws, and are in fact 
the most becoming colors these people could have 
selected. In the articles of clothing and furni¬ 
ture imported from these countries, the positive 
colors, such as the primitive and secondaries, are 
generally prevalent; browns, greys, drabs, and 
similar broken colors are comparatively rare. 
The reason is now, we trust, evident, the glowing 
; deep tinted complexions of the inhabitants of 
these countries require the contrast of powerful 
and decided colors; and the broken tints, to 
which the great European painters resorted with 
a view to enhance the delicate but bright com¬ 
plexions of their fair countrywomen, would not 
only have been inefficient for this purpose, but 
would have been actually inharmonious. 

The usual dress of the Hindoo servants of the 
Anglo-Indians is white. The adoption of this 
dress was probably suggested by motives of clean¬ 
liness; but if the becoming only had been studied, 
a better choice could not have been made. We 
have been much struck with the picturesque and 
appropriate costume of an Indian Ayah, which 
consisted of a deep blue dress, while the head 
and upper half of the figure were enveloped in 
white calico, which contrasted forcibly with her 
dark complexion. 

From the consideration of the contrast and 
harmony of different colors with the complexion, 
we now proceed to remark on the combination or 
union of different colors in the dress of one in¬ 
dividual. It has been observed that the colors 
worn by orientals are generally bright and warm. 

The dresses in the Tunisian department of the 
Great Exhibition were formed of one color, and 
lined and trimmed with another. Lilac, for in¬ 
stance, was lined with green, green with crimson, 
and vice versa. In many instances the colors 
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were assorted according to the laws of contrast, ; find too frequently a variety of colors, without 
but this was not always the case, and from the < any pretensions to harmony of arrangement. Not 
good taste displayed by the orientals as a class, * only is the dress or bonnet selected without the 
it may be reasonably conolnded that these im- j slightest consideration, whether it is, or is not, 
perfectly assorted oolors were intended to be j suitable to the complexion, but a variety of colors 
harmonized by the color of other articles, (the j of the most dissonant and inharmonious kinds 
turban, or sash, for instance) necessary to com- i may frequently be seen in the habiliments of the 
plete the dress. In the dresses of our ladies we J same lady. (to be continued.) 


HENRY CLAY. 

BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Dead! he is dead! the man of loyal mind. 

Sharp lightning flashes wing the solemn news, 

And a great nation, with one mighty heart, 

Like the firm rook which broke when Moses smote, 
Gives back a gush of tears. 

The sorrowing West, 

Veiling her forehead from the setting snn, 

Folds darkness to her bosom like a pall, 

And stretching forth her arms with monrnful sobs, 
Asks for her favorite son. 

The genial South 

Flings her bright garlands sadly to the dust, 

And, cypress-crowned, draws near with tender wail, 
Mourning a champion gone. 

The North sits silent in her stony grief, 

Bears down her pallid forehead to the earth, 

And trembles at the might of her own woe. 

Behold the goddess who unites them all! 

Stooping majestic o'er the glorious deadj 
Her starry eyes are full of gathering dew, 

And, like a mother, guiding still her child, 

She points along the pathway of his fame. 

How grand, how broad that noble path is trod! 
Along the beetling cliffs of human life 
It winds—a golden pavement—up to Heaven. 

No stain of blood is there—no gleam of swords; 

No tramp of armies wounds the virgin soil; 

And every imprint of his pilgrim feet, 

Since first he went a stranger to the West, 

Is rich with peaceful flowers. 

She weeps, yet smiles; pride mingles with her tears. 
Far—far adown the still and misty past 
She sees a slender youth in humble garb— 

His eagle eye looks bravely on the sun, 

Which seeks its couch—a bed of gorgeous clouds— 
Behind the swell of a vast wilderness. 

His feet is o’er the mountains. The bright glow 
Of that rich sunset purples all his way, 

Kindling the wild flowers ’neath his unshod feet, 
Till every blossom seems a dewy star 
Lighting him on to greatness. 


Deep through the mountain pass he disappears, 
Bathed in the twilight, following the sun. 

Once more the golden mist is swept aside; 

The eagle soul has proved its restless wing, 

And where the fount of genius gushes free, 

In the vast wilderness has slaked its thirst. 

His eloquence, resistless as the-wind, 

Swept, spirit-like, through the dim forest glades, 
And men came crowding from their cabin homes 
To listen and to love. 

He won their trust as sunshine ripens fruit, 
Subduing it with bright and genial warmth, 

Till each pulsation of his own great heart 
Was answered by a thousand kindred throbs. 

Again! again! beneath these marble domes, 
Where centuries shall hoard their genius up, 

He stands, God-gifted, greatest with the great, 
Clothed in the might of bis majestic will, 

Where heart meets heart, and mind enkindles mind, 
Brave in that god-like sense archangels share, 
Choosing the right rather than purple state; 

Truth sprang impulsive from a lofty soul, 

And melted into music on his lips. 

His voice was beard, 

Clear, rich and clarion-toned, sweeping the seas. 

Old haughty nations felt the noble thrill, 

And learned to think how lovely freedom was. 
Years rolled on years, each heaping glories up, 

Till, like a monarch on the people’s love, 

He sat enthroned with more than regal power. 

But age lay heavy on that noble one, 

And, like a patriarch pining for his tent, 

He rendered back the nation’s sacred trust, 

And rose beneath its dome to say farewell. 
Statesmen and warriors crowded to his side— 

And strong old men in mental greatness wrapped, 
Bent reed-like to the pathos of his voice; 

He tottered as he stood, for the great soul 
Within that panting breast, like a chained eagle 
Shook its prison-house; the crowd looked on, 
Thrilled with a tender awe, breathless and hush’d; 
Theh women broke the stillness with their sobs; 
And rugged men grew child-like in their grief; 
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Great drops like rain, forced from a tempest cloud, 
Filled even warrior eyes. 

He paused, that magic voice forgot its power, 

Its melody dissolved in unshed tears; 

And with a gentle effort to be heard, 

He whispered brokenly, farewell—farewell! 

The sound was fainter than an angel’s sigh, 

But the whole country, with a listening heart, 

Heard to the centre, and sent blessings back. 

Repose! old eagles sleep not on their crags 
When lightnings flash and thunders shake the sky? 
Nor will the war-horse graze in peaceful rest 
When battle shouts are wrestling through the air: 
Can age quench genius? By her birth-right, no! 

By her bright immortality. No! no! 

In time, yea, death it is a quenchless flame, 

The purest burns dose to its native Heaven. 

Our Union flag streamed to a troubled sky, 
Audacious hands were lifted to the stars 
That paled and trembled in their azure bed,* 

The nation called, he answered their behest, 

And sprang upon her altar steps to save; 

Snatching the glass from time, be scattered out 
The last bright sands his fate had garnered there; 
And, gathering up the remnants of his life, 

He spoke—the stars shone out, and in the glow 
Of all their constellated brightness, bent his way 
In solemn faith down to the vale of death; 

Close to the gates of Heaven he calmly sank, 
Folding our love unto him like a robe, 

And thus the angels found him when they came. . 
Republics are ungrateful—false the charge; 

Angels that keep serene and holy watch 
Above the sacred dead attest the truth; 

Millions are mourning o’er a single man; 

Sad beauty strews his dusky pall with flowers; 

While little ohildren weep amid their play, 

And not an enemy but drops a tear; 

Did ever sovereign, in his highest state, 

Command a homage half so deep as this? 


"Republics worship wealth." 

Let Croesus come and say if all' his hoards 
Could wring such tears from a great nation's heart; 
We worship genius, for it springs from God! 

And goodness, for it has celestial birth; 

Both, both we yield here with the glorious dead, 
And Heaven grows brighter as it takes the gift. 

What though the nation's chieftainship ne'er gave 
Glitter and noise to his immortal fame? 

The power which factions neither yield nor take 
Centred immortality upon the man, 

On him—who, with a loyal pride, exclaimed, 
"Better, far better to be right than rule,’* 

Most glorious wisdom. 

Go to ancient Rome, 

Whose fallen greatness lives in marble still, 

There, cold and silent in the capitol, 

Behold each Consul with his pompous life 
Shrink to a simple block of chiseled stone; 

The stranger passes by, nor cares to read 

The sculptured name, enough that such men lived 

To cumber history with their marble dust; 

But august beads are treasured in that place, 

That fill the memory with a mental joy; 

With eager glance seeks out great Cicero, 

That grand idea frozen into stone; 

Old Cato breathing sturdy eloquenoe 
Through the cold art that petrifies his thought! 
Their fame God-gifted swells adown all time, 

And with her ruins Rome enshrines her sons. 
Funereal guns call back our wandering thoughts, 

We stand within the presence of the dead. 

Virginia, noble mother of the great, 

The glory of his birth-place rests with thee; 
Kentucky claims his grave. Her hallowed sods 
Shall pillow him in his immortal sleep, 

But his pure spirit, his eternal fame, 

The soul, the mighty genius of the man, 

The nation shares them only with his God. 


TO A CHILD. 

BT GRACE NORMAN. 


I cannot look upon thy face 
Without a thought of sorrow, 
Though on the present fortune smiles, 
How ehanged may be to-morrow. 

What of thine after fate, my child ? 

Shall hope and joy be blighted? 
Shall cank’ring care disturb thy rest, 
•And love be unrequited? 

My heart beats wildly when I think 
That years may bring no pleasure, 
That thou may’st madly offer up 
On earthly shrines thy treasure. 


I could not with my love and pride 
Wish thee a life unolouded, 
Sinful and vain were suoh a wish, 
For life's in mystery shrouded. 

To human ken is ne'er disclosed 
The future’s many changes, 

The heart's deceitfulness that oft 
Some dearest friend estranges. 

I cannot tell thee all I wish, 

But that my earnest prayer 
Is daily offer’d up to Heav’n, 

That I may meet thee there. 
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The Garden in August. —In this month the 
attention of the gardener is imperatively called to 
the necessity of preparing a stock of plants for the 
following year, by propagating from those which 
are now in bloom. This advice seems a premonition 
of change, and decay, and coming dissolution; we 
know it is so, and most unwilling intrude the thought 
of autumnal frosts and wintry desolations in connec¬ 
tion with a scene now so radiant with beauty. But 
“all that's bright must fade/' nor are flowers ex¬ 
empted from the general doom, although some of 
them are called amaranths; in this state of things we 
are consoled by the conviction that there will be a 
resurrection of these transient objects of our solici¬ 
tude, as well as of others having a stronger hold on 
our affections, and that the means of their preserva¬ 
tion and future life are placed within our power. 

A gentle hot-bed with a frame over it will hold 
some thousands of cuttings if placed thickly in small 
pots, in a light sandy soil. Only as much water must 
be given as is neoessary to prevent the foliage from 
flagging, as damp is the greatest enemy of cuttings 
before they are well rooted. As many ladies garden 
themselves, it may be well for us to explain a little 
as to what we moan by a gentle hot-bed. We have 
found the mowings of a lawn, mixed with a little 
stable litter, and built up at first about two feet high, 
do admirably well at this time of year. This heap, 
when leveled, should be covered about three inches 
deep with light garden mould, and the frame may 
be at onoe put on. In two or three days the rank 
Bteam and heat will have passed away, and the cut¬ 
ting pots may be safely put in. In regard to situa¬ 
tion, a fully exposed aspect will be best, provided 
proper care is taken to shade the frame at first in 
bright sunshine. We have calico coverings, made 
with rings at the corners, to be fastened to the frame 
or removed at pleasure; but any substance put on in 
the middle of the day will do, although a permanent 
covering is neater, and is less in danger of being 
blown off by the wind. A general principle may be 
mentioned here as to shading plants, namely, that a 
covering is required in proportion as they are near 
to the glass of the frame, its necessity diminishing 
as they recede from it. Thus, in some very large 
establishments, tens of thousands of cuttings are put 
into frames with no shading at all, precaution being 
taken that they are about eighteen Inches from the 
glass. The solar light and heat are diffused by this 
arrangement before the rays fall upon the foliage. 

There are many plants which will strike root in 
the open air when elips or cuttings are properly put 
in. A shady situation must be chosen, not under 
trees, but against a north wall, and the same soil 
used as is directed for the outtings in frames. 


Fuchsias, Geraniums, Roses, Ac., will do well in 
this way where a good many slips are available, 
and the loss of a portion is not an objeot We 
should not have ventured to give instruction as to 
the proper mode of making a cutting, had we not 
been asked for aid recently by a lady who has had 
a garden for many years, and yet was ignorant of 
the principle that cuttings only root (as a general 
rule) at a joint, or at the point where the leaf is 
united to the stem. The wood should be firm, and 
yet as young as possible in combination with that 
condition, and the incision should be made with a 
sharp knife close below the joint If a piece of the 
stem below this is left on, it will often rot and de¬ 
stroy the cutting, besides preventing the formation 
of roots at the only point whence, as a rule, they 
oan proceed. 

When rooted, the outtings should be potted off, if 
their growth is required; or they may be kept three 
or four in a pot until the spring. It is evident that 
we can only glance at details in papers like these, 
and we are more anxious to exhibit the rationaUt 
leaving our readers to apply it themselves. Roses 
may be left out until the spring, provided some 
slight covering is thrown over them in hard frosts, 
and no very tender ones are included among them. 
If they are wanted to pot off, they must have the 
aid of a hot-bed, as they form roots but slowly in 
the open air. Besides these methods of propagation, 
budding may still be performed, and layers put in 
of plants which do not present facilities for cuttings. 
In making a layer, let the rule be remembered which 
was laid down respecting a cutting, that roots will 
only form at a joint. Supposing that it is the branch 
of a rose-tree which it is wanted to remove, the knife 
must pass vptcard through its centre; and the tongue 
I formed must be cut off at a joint; this cut part being 
firmly pegged down in the soil will produce roots, 
when the branoh may be safely removed from it* 
parent. 

Propagation, then, must go on actively in August, 
if provision is to be made for a renewal next season 
of the interest and loveliness of the present one. So 
far, our task has had a shade of sadness upon it, 
because associated with the withering of the beds 
and parterres now so gay and healthful But the 
gnoman upon the face of nature has not yet passed 
from the time of warm gales and bright suns, and 
we may return to summer occupations and pleasures, 
more prepared to enjoy them from having wisely 
provided for the future. All the directions of last 
month will be in force in this, as to neatness, and 
arranging the plants as they grow. The Dahlia will 
demand especial care, and will richly repay ** 
one of our finest autumn flowers. Earwigs must 
be caught, and methods adopted to prevent their 
ascending tho stem. The best trap is a small pot 
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with dry moss in it, placed at the top of the stake 
in the night time. The branches of Dahlias should 
be arranged and made secure as they advance, care 
being taken to hide all artificial aid as much as pos- 
8lbIe - Water be plentifully supplied in dry 
weather. Gather the required seeds of all plants as 
they ripen (the future again, but we cannot help it:) 
and may August be as productive of pleasure to you 
aU as so lovely a month oan be, when health and 
contentment, and a taste for natural beauty, are 
joined m one. 

V„ T J , v A r C J CB ‘ LD " E "~ The cities of 

and Philad «'l>bia bave of late contained 
article, on the hi,tor, and origin of the,e tiro dimi- 
native and singular specimen, of humanity. The, 
are Of both sexes, and of different ages. The young 
man is AicrhtAxm ____/. . _ 6 


in 


: To do T . T*” “ whioh be bas imued it. 
To do justice to the work, in the limited space left 
u, this month, would be impossible. We can onl, 
say, at present, that it is a most thorough discu.sion 
of the power, history, abuse and derivation of words 
In some future number we hope to be able to speak 
more at large on the merits of this somewhat curious, 
but very important treatise. 

Bronchia, and Kindred DUea.ee, in Language 
adapted to Common Header,. By W. N. HalTtf. 

' *\ WaL T " kl Philoda: W. 

B. Belter.—The fact that this work hat reached a 
seventh edition is conclusive proof of its merit. The 
author, in writing it, had the advantage of many 
years of observation of the disease, both here and 
in Europe; and he has discussed the subject with 
am. i. -“UV only equalled by the perspiouC t 

twenty pounds. The girl weighs three pounds less \ ? i W ® Me to d fchat fche mosfc encouraging sue- 

and is about half the age of the boy When we Z j T TZ* ^ Ha "'“ “ elh » d of trefting the 
saw them they were surrounded by a large concourse i b n- • T ° clergymen > 1 » w 7«™, or others liable to 
of people, who were greatly amuse'datt^rpeoulUr ! .ZtTtV * fema ' M in ^ fro “ — 

agility and vivacity. We had heard a good deal I . .. f P ,’ W ° rk " ,nra luable. It is, in fact, a 

about them before we saw them, but without having Fh^ a , 0n “““ ° f tbe U,n »* “ d *”"g«; 
formed anvikinr. 1 : 1 .^. .... * ut “avmg j the mode of nrevenfino, ibem. ■_.. 


fnrnt . ,Z7 — w loem » out Without having 

IZZiT * Uk ‘ * jU,t id “ of ^om. It is in, 
possible for any one to realise the fact that humanity 

aiminBti " ,iM - T ° m Thumb * 
‘“? 7 ! °. f them ' Hi » bead measure, 

a0d * hftlf 1Uches in cir °umference. The 
Ur iuch ^ 86 / 0 ''' n,ea ™«' twelve and three-qnar- 
lr,-:i: Mh : T . b ^ ha - °° exhibition here 
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the mode of preventing them; and the best remedies 
to be employed. 

Lilian and Other Poem*. By W. M. Praed. Now 
First Collected. 1 vol. New York: Redjield. Philada: 
W. B. Zeiber .—This is a volume which we can re¬ 
commend enthusiastically to our lady readers. As 
^ u »'° ueen on exhibition here ! ** 8a * d If tbe P reface > written by the editor of the 

“ da7 f ° r m ° re than a ™<>nth, and their I P T 8 ' Praed is without an e <l ual a “ong English 
knownT yet / nlly attended - They oame, as is well ! a Wnter of cer8 de * ociete: in ^is respect, 

toTnf’fr 111 ntraI Amerioa f a nd they remind visi- \ 2 ’ rivala 80me of the best Fronch Poets, 

wrsof the quaint old idols of that country. They I ® Dge 40 8ay ’ no com P Iete collection of Praed's 

befor« er7 i l -u® “ d TOlike an y hDman beings ever I Writlngs has been made in England. The only two 
been 8Xblblfced 40 the civilized world. They have j eXta “« ar ® th ® preBeDt ' and a muoh inferior one 
been carefully examined by the whole medical wis- ! com P ,led 1se ™ a * years ago The charades of Praed 

enLlw V * ° f Penn8 yi y ania, and found to be \ f" W °" Id - renowned > and we are glad to see have 
t y Perfect in their organization. been added to thia 7ollune » which is issued in Ked- 

field's best style. 

California Illustrated: Including a Description of 
the Panama and Nicaragua Route*. By a Returned 
Californian. 1 vol. New York: William Holdredge. 
Philada: W. A. Leary & Co.— This is one of the 
best descriptions of life in California which has yet 
them Bo Wr?'"" 1 am a TO bscriber to two of ; a PP earad * The volume is a handsome octavo, pro- 
She savs 8 ® reads them regulerly every month, j ^ use ^ illustrated with lithographs, from drawings 
not have an ^ er Pete^80n,8 Magazine, if she does I made on tbe 8 P ot * This combination bf spirited em- 
letten. 7 more,W “ight show scores of such j bellishments and graphically written letter-press, not 


fitting ™ Bb8t -~ a gentleman, in re¬ 

thinks^* d0 ar8 ' write ® as follows:—«My wife 
8h“«y, ° '**”* ‘ Pa ‘«»on’s Magaziue.* 

the otifer Phil ag^v^T haTe U ’ tban aU thre « «f I 
b. “1“?“ Magazines; and she ought to ! 

th.:.rl J , a i g :- fw . ra ” a •nbsoriber te two of! 
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Xe," nrf^&L Z° rd ot By R - °- FTm ' h - 1 V0i 

The cocTecte Jf^f 7^ W ~ B ~ Z ‘^~ 
Weed U, a aerlea of T 0 !""" Wer ° ori « inttll y «»"- 
PnpO. of aol f. 5. Ie .°‘. urM - deIlTe « d before the 


scores of such I belIlshment8 and graphically written letter-press, not 
j only renders Mr. Letts’ work unique of its kind, but 
give3 it a lasting interest which few books of a similar 
character can boast. 

The Old Farm Gate; or, Stories and Poems for 
Children and Youth. By Richard Coe. With Illus¬ 
trations. 1 vol Philada: Daniells & Smith.—This 
is just the book to place in the hands of children, 
for it is sure to interest, at the same time that it 


Pnpils of a public school in w j -- vuw { Iur g * ia ouro w inM}reffX, > ai iae 8am ® lia *e tnat it 

fcerit of the composition* h bat tbe great j instructs them. There is a moral purity about every 

***** tbe author would nr* ^ d 10 * reque8t 1 ^^ng that Mr. Coe writes, which renders him peeu- 

toeir appearance in the n h6 conBented t0 ! U arl y for the authorship of juvenile books, 

«dition is f roa x the The Amerlcan j because parents may safely rely that whatever has 

0n «; and Mr. Kedfield has London ( his name 10 ife will improve, enlighten and elevate 

ia don « himself much credit { the young. 
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The Poetical Works of Fits Greene HaUeck. New 
Edition, 1 col. New York: Redfield. Philada: i 
W. B. Zeiber ,—Every admirer of true poetry will i 
welcome this beautiful edition of Halleck's poems. , 
Here are to be found the last touches of one of our 
most careful and finished writers, the Gray, in this 
respect, of American literature. No library, or cen¬ 
tre-table even, can be considered complete without 
Halleok’s poems, and as the present is, on many 
accounts, altogether the most desirable edition of 
them, we predict for it a large and permanently 
increasing sale. 

Auetria in 1848-49. By W. H. Stilee. 2 vole. 
New York: Harper & Brothere .—The author of this 
work, having been the American Charge at Vienna 
during the Hungarian revolution, is peculiarly com¬ 
petent to speak of the men and incidents of that 
striking event He has executed his task, we be¬ 
lieve, with impartiality, and the result is a history, 
not merely of temporary, but also of permanent 
value. No person should undertake to discuss the 
Hungarian war without first having studied these 
volumes. The Harpers have issued the work in a 
very handsome style. 

The Two Families. By the author of “Rose Doug¬ 
las '' 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers .—We 

always read the works of this author with pleasure. 
Not only are her descriptions of character excellent, 
but the moral purity of her stories is above all praise. 
In an age like this, when so much harm is done by 
improper fictions, a writer like this should be wel¬ 
comed to every fire-side, and receive the thanks of 
every parent. “ The Two Families" is a tale of deep 
interest. 

The Knights of England, France , and Scotland, 
By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. New York: Redfield, 
Philada: W. B. Zeiber .—In this neat volume we 
have a series of tales, illustrating the life, manners 
and history of the Norman Conquerors. Mr. Her¬ 
bert always writes well, but never better than when 
his theme is the romance of chivalry, and this, there¬ 
fore, is one of his very best works. We cordially 
commend the book to our fair readers. 

Ivor; or, the Skjuts-Boy. By Miss Carlen. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers .—The author of this 
Swedish novel is considered, in her own country, 
not inferior to Miss Bremer. We have perused the 
present fiction with so much pleasure, that we in¬ 
cline to join in the opinion. If any of our readers 
want a good novel, to while away a sultry hour, we 
reoommend the present one to their notice. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. No. 24.— 
This admirable book approaches its conclusion. No 
person should lose a moment in subscribing for it, 
if he has not done so already, for the price will be 
raised when the work is completed. 

The Gipsey's Daughter. By Mrs. Gray. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson .—Always an agreeable 
writer, Mrs. Gray, in the present novel, has sur¬ 
passed herself. We know no better fiction, for 
summer reading, to recommend. 


Life and Works of Robert Bums. By W. Cham¬ 
bers. VoL IT. New York: Harper & Brothers. In 
a former number, we spoke of this as the best bio¬ 
graphy of Burns which had yet appeared; and we 
now pronounce it, unqualifiedly, the best that could 
possibly be written. To the most untiring industry, 
and intimate knowledge of his subject, Chambers 
unites a true and lofty appreciation of Scotland's 
greatest poet. The work is, therefore, a labor of 
love. No admirer of Burns should be without this 
edition, which is published at a price to place it 
within the resmh of aU. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fio. i.—B all Dress op White Tarletanb, skirt 
trimmed with five flounces—each flounce scalloped 
and edged with a Btraw braid, with a ohain-work of 
straw above the scallops. Corsage low, made in the 
shawl berthe style, and finished like the skirt. Head¬ 
dress, a wreath of wild flowers. 

Fio. u.—An Evenino Dress op Black Tolls, 
made with two skirts—the lower one of which is 
trimmed with four flounces, and the upper one being 
plain, reaches to the top of the highest flounce. Cor¬ 
sage low, made in the shawl berthe style, the opening, 
which reaches to the waist, being filled with falls of 
rich white lace. Head-dress of Honiton lace and 
flowers. 

General Remarks. —Most of the new dresses 
have the skirts woven in patterns a disposition, that 
is large bunches or wreaths of flowers around the 
bottom of the skirt, diminishing in size as they 
rise toward the waist, or plain skirts trimmed with 
flounces, woven expressly for the dress. The flounces 
vary in number from three to seven. In the former 
case they are quite deep, and we think give the 
figure a much more graceful appearance than the 
latter number. The skirt of a flounced dress should 
be much narrower than a plain one. 

There is but little ohange in the way of making 
corsages, except that all now have a slight fulness at 
the waist, confined by a belt or sash. No change 
is observable in the sleeves, except for travelling 
dresses, which are usually made on a wristband in 
the shirt style. White muslin and jaconet bodies 
are much worn with colored skirts. 

A new style of neokhandkerohief has lately ap¬ 
peared called the fichu Charlotte Corday. This is 
made of clear muslin, crossed over the bosom, and 
tied behind. The dress with which this is worn 
should be low in the neck, with long sleeves, although 
short sleeves are worn as taste or convenience may 
dictate. This handkerchief improves the figure ver ? 
much, giving the bust a full, round appearance, an 
diminishing the apparent size of the waist. 

ScARrs of black or white lace are much worn in 
evening costume. They are generally small, however, 
the ends seldom descending much below the waist 

For Indoor Dress, a beautiful addition is • 
slipper of grey taffeta, lined with blue or pink s * 
and trimmed with a quilling of ribbon of a corref 
ponding color. 
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the problems. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


I was very much in love with Miss Isadora 
Curren. I had met her at two balls—had danced 
with her twice at each, besides helping her to 
ices and cakes, and now I was making a visit to 
some friends in the country where Miss Isadora 
was also a guest—what happiness! what good 
fortune! Miss Isadora sang, and laughed, and 
fluted, apd I had no eyes or ears for anybody 
ut Miss Isadora. I was very much in love—so 
everybody said, and so I confessed to myself— 
and I was not too old not to be very much flat¬ 
tered at the idea of being thought in love with a 
girl who was so much admired. 

One sweet, soft summer afternoon I sat at Miss 
Isadora’s feet gazing into her pretty face, while 
Bhe cast her eyes by turns on the charming land¬ 
scape that lay before the window, and upon me. 
was very happy. Other guests were sauntering 
P an down the room, or amusing themselves in 
various ways—by reading, working, or listening 
o e music of a fair performer at the piano. 

was a pleasant scene—I was thinking about 
it, and connecting it all in my mind with Miss 
a ora. Had she been absent, I was assured 
a not only I, btit every one else would have 
een wretched, and I contemplated with delight 
o scene of happiness which the oharming Isa- 
ora had created. As my eyes wandered round 
at Jr !u 8erVing the Tarious groups, they fell 
danl* 8Weefc ’ thou « htful free of the little 
aaghter of my hostess-a school girl of sixteen. 

with^ 8 alone in the recess of a window 

seemp/ r k Gnt on a volume, on which she 
<I)it “rfT“ y 8tri,ing 40 fil her In 

\ re80lUte ™th which she 

ttento th™ * yeS ° D * lle P a 8 es > la a few mo- 
«mil w , J n “” nng lips ,roold becom# < I u * et > and a 
Tl M 6,6al s *°wly over her countenance as 

her III "“"I 18 of 8 »“« of the company fell on 
to haa.4 , m ft g ain sflo turned resolutely 
Vol ^ ° fteU failed * n kee pipg 


! her mind to i 1 - Ifc was indeed an impossibility, 
under the circumstances, but I could not but be 
amused as I watched her. She did look like 
such a sweet, innocent, conscientious little thing 
as she sat there struggling with temptation, that 
for a little while I almost forgot my beautiful 
charmer—Miss Isadora. I me and sauntered 
toward the little student. 

“ What is Puzzling your head so, Miss Violet?” 
I said, pausing before her and smiling. 

“Ah, Mr. Seldon, it is the forty-eighth problem! 
If you only knew how hard it is!” 

“Geometry?” cried I, “why do people think it 
worth while to puzzle such charming little heads 
as yours with such abstruse matters? But let 
me see if I can help you.” 

I sat down beside her, and took one side of the 
book, while Violet’s delicate little hand held the 
| other. I had just begun my elucidations, when 
j I heard Miss Isadora’s voice calling me—“come, 
j Mr - Seldon, we are going to walk.” My first 
impulse was to drop the book and desert little 
Violet in the midst of her difficulties—but my 
better nature prevailed, and I said resolutely— 
“I cannot come just now, but I will follow you 
presently.” 

“Oh, Mr. Seldon, you shall not stay with me,” 
cried Violet, earnestly, “indeed it would distress 
; me. Please leave me, and my dull, old problem, 
and go with Miss Isadora, or I shall be quite 
vexed, quite grieved”—and she looked np in my 
face with pleading eyes. I thought I had never 
seen eyes of such a deep, heavenly blue, and 
altogether she looked so very sweet, innocent, 
and lovely, that I could not feel it a hardship to 
remain with her, even though separated mean* 
while from the divine Isadora. 

“No, no,” I said, kindly and cheerfully, “I will 
solve your problem first, and there will be time 
enough afterward to overtake the party—so now 
for it.” 
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My pupil was apt, and in a few moments all 
obscurities were cleared up, and little Violet’s 
face was bright with smiles. 

“Thank you—thank you, Mr. Seldon—you 
have been very kind, and I hope it is not too late 
for you to overtake the walking party.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said I, carelessly; “ but I want 
to know first why you were so very anxious about 
that problem.” 

“Why?—why don’t you know that to-morrow 
is my last day at school, and that it is examina¬ 
tion day? I thought everybody knew that to¬ 
morrow was examination day!” 

“Not everybody,” I replied, smiling, “for I 
did not know it. But tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, no, do not ask me—it would take too 
long; and Miss Isadora-” 

“Never mind Miss Isadora,” said I, becoming 
impatient at the frequent repetition of her name; 
“ I find it is now too late to join the walkers, and 
if you please, I prefer taking a little ramble in 
the garden with you.” 

“Oh, delightful! with pleasure!” cried Violet, 
gaily, and, stepping from the low window, we 
walked down the shadowy garden walk together. 
The afternoon was uncommonly lovely, and as 
the glimpses of sunlight fell on the girlish face 
of my little companion, I thought I had never 
seen a being so fresh, innocent, and charming— 
but I added mentally, “she is nothing compared 
to the queenly Miss Isadora.” 

Ere long we heard the voices of the returning 
party, and with the consciousness of a duty plea¬ 
santly performed, I was again at the side of my 
charmer. I thought she was a little cool toward 
me at first, but that soon wore off, and I was the 
happy slave whom she selected to carry her fan, 
or to seek her forgotten gloves or handkerchief. 
I appreciated her condescension, and was, as of 
course I should have been, supremely blest. In 
the evening Miss Isadora sang, and sang the 
songs that I preferred. All radiant with smiles 
and jewels as she was she deigned to lean on my 
nrm—to dance with me—to eat the ices I pre¬ 
sented—to endure my adoring glances, and never 
was mortal more flattered and bewitched than I. 
That night, after going to bed, I rose, and for 
Miss Isadora’s sake spoiled half a quire of good 
paper. 

It was not till the next day, when little Violet 
returned smiling and happy from school, with a 
silver medal round her neck, that I again thought 
•of her. 

“So, Miss Violet, you have passed examination 
creditably, I see,” said I, pointing to the medal. 

“Ah, yes,” she replied, blushing, and holding 
it up that I might see the word “Problem” 
engraved on it—“and I know whom to thank 
for it Indeed, Mr. Seldon, I think this medal 


belongs rather to you, than to me, but for you, 
I am sure, I should not have had it.” 

“Do you think so? Well then give it me!” 

< Smiling she took it from her neck and handed 
it to me, saying—“I am sure you will not take 
; it—you would not care for such a thing.” 

“ Yes, but I shall, if you will yourself place it 
round my neck.” 

Violet hesitated and blushed, but did as I de¬ 
sired, and then turned hastily away. She looked 
so shy—so modest, and so innocent, that I was 
irresistibly charmed! I followed her down the 
garden walk. 

“ Is not this white rose beautiful, Miss Violet?” 
I said, gathering a half opened bud. 

“Ah, yes, most beautifhl,” she replied, turning 
to look at it. 

“Forgive me, Miss Violet,” I continued, “but 
to me it looks like you—may I put it in your 
hair?” 

“No, you would be too awkward,” she replied, 
smiling; “I will do so myself.” 

She took the rose and placed it in her hair in 
so graceful a fashion, and so greatly did it set off 
her beauty, that I could not withdraw my eyes 
; from her, and Bryant’s exquisite lines rose to my 
| mind— 

“Innocent maid and snow white flower, 

Weil are ye paired in your opening hour, 

Thus should the pure and lovely m.et, ff 

Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet 

So several weeks flew by, and had I not known 
that I was incontrovertably in love with Miss 
Isadora, I should almost have fancied that I was 
losing my heart to little Violet, so rapidly did 
she win upon me. I would not admit myself to 
have been so fickle as to have changed, but I 
could not deny that Miss Isadora bewitched and 
fascinated me, my heart was most full of tender¬ 
ness when I thought of sweet little Violet. It 
was a problem which I could not solve, which of 
these two charming beings I was most in love 
with—and but that such a thing has been de¬ 
clared impossible by all persons skilled in such 
affairs, I should have cut the matter short by 
believing myself in love with both. 

While in this undecided state of mind, events 
began to take a turn which soon let me see a 
little further into my own heart, and left me in 
no doubts as to my feelings. A young gentleman, 

Mr. C-, also a guest at the house, suddenly 

began to pay assiduous attentions to Violet. I 
was indignant—I felt as if personally insulted 
in the most flagrant manner—my blood boiled 
whenever the man presumed so much as to speak 
to “my little Violet,” or to look in her innocent 
face. I wondered she should permit it—but 
she, poor child, seemed quite unaware " 1 of the 
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dangerous nature of this man. I longed to put ; 
her on her guard, and one day mode up my mind 
to do so, in the course of the afternoon walk. I 
was preparing to accompany her, when I saw 

that Mr C-was already by her side. I was 

in a horrible humor, and though Miss Isadora 
said with her sweetest smile, 

“Come, Mr. Seldon, you shall be my escort.” 
I excused myself, and would not walk at all. I 
went and sat alone in my room, indulging my 
jealous fancies—yes, I was jealous—I could no 
longer deny it I had made that discovery, and 
before that another , which was, that little Violet 
was dearer to me than life itself. Miss Isadora, 
with all her brilliancy, had faded from my heart 
—all her charms and graces seemed worthless, 
compared with one innocent, child-like smile of 
sweet little Violet’s—and she—she was now, per¬ 
haps, lost to me forever. I was wretched. After 
a time I heard gay voices below, and presently a 
voice singing. It was one I did not know, but 
very clear and sweet; its tones were full of fresh¬ 
ness, purity and feeling, and, as though drawn 
by a magnet, I stole nearer and nearer to the 
enchanting sounds. I entered the drawing-room 
just as the voice ceased, and Violet rose blushing 
from the piano. “Charming! delightful! what 
a shame you have never sung before!” resounded 
from all sides, and one of the ladies explained to 

me—“Mr. C-has at last prevailed on Violet 

to sing—I am sure we ought to be much obliged 
to him for using his influence to such advantage.” 

I bit my lip, and glanced toward Violet. Mr. 

C-was bending over and whispering to her— 

her eyes were cast down, and a blush was on her 
cheek. It was a sight that was hateful to me, 
but as if fascinated I stood, and could not with¬ 
draw my gaze. Violet —my Violet listening to 
the flatteries of another! I saw her rise to dance 

with Mr. C-, and I could endure it no longer; 

in a passion of jealousy I hurried from the room. 
I found my way to the library, and mechanically 


took up a book. It was Violet’s geometry, and 
it opened to the forty-eighth problem. I sat at 
the table with it open before me, my eyes fixed 
upon it, while my thoughts wandered back to 
that first sunny afternoon, when I sat by Violet’s 
side, so unconscious that she would soon be to 
me the being most dear on earth—the one to 
whose hands was committed my weal or woe. I 
took Violet’s little medal, which I still wore, from 
my neck, and laid it on the book, and gazed in 
a reverie on the word “Problems.” The door 
opened, and Violet hastily entered. Coming be¬ 
hind me she looked over my shoulder, exclaiming, 

“What! more problems?” 

“Yes, Miss Violet,” I answered, sadly, “but 
now they are too hard for me to solve.” 

“Indeed? then it is my turn to help you, as 
you once helped me,” Bhe exclaimed, laughing. 
“Pray tell me if I can help you.” 

“Ah, if you only would!” I replied, looking up 
searchingly and earnestly into her faefe. 

She was silent, and cast down her eyes. Some¬ 
thing in her blushing face and shrinking manner 
encouraged me. 

“Yes, Violet,” I said, hurriedly, “there is in¬ 
deed a problem that perplexes me, and which 
you alone can solve. I hardly dare to ask you, 
for it seems impossible that you should—but do 
you think you could ever—in time, I mean— 
learn to love me? or,” I added, with a burst of 
grief and tenderness, “must I give my little 
Violet up to another?” 

Tears came into Violet’s eyes, and she trembled. 

“What you ask is impossible,” Bhe began, and 
paused. In bitterness of heart I bowed my head 
upon the table, that she might not see my agony. 
“Because,” she added, laying her hand on my 
shoulder—“because I cannot learn to love you, 
when I already do so with all my heart and soul! 
Yes,” she added, smiling through her tears at my 
bewilderment, “ that lesson I began to learn with 
our first Problem.” 
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BY W. I>. SHOEMAKER. 


Oh, thou art fairer unto me, 

Than any else of-mortal mould, 

And dearer than to avarice are 
Rich mines of virgin gold! 

Thou art 

The sunbeam of my heart— 

The star 

Whose light makes bright my dreams, 
As those that shine nocturnally, 

Illume the midnight streams. 


For thee my soul doth ever pine, 

At eve, and noon, and night, and mom: 
Thy love to me were Paradise, 

And worse than death thy scorn: 

Then, sweet, 

Let smiles my worship greet— 

Thine eyes 

With love-light look on me: 

Then shall thy love with that of mine, 

Be paid with usury. 
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BY THB A17THOB Of “THE VA1LKT IABM,” “DOHA ATHERTOH,” &C. 


[Entered, Recording to the Act of Congress, in the y< 

the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the 

Ah! what a September afternoon. 

How gaily the little red squirrels chased each 
other over the ground and along the fences. How 
longingly they looked up at the spicy walnut and 
hickory boles, and at the green burrs of the 
chesnut, around which a faint tinge of brown 
was already creeping. 

How gloriously the sunshine came through the 
tall woods, giving a look of humanity to the grim 
old trees. - 

How beautifully the gorgeous Golden Bod and 
rich Purple Mist grew, side by side, embroidering 
the edges of the silvery stream, and fringing the 
skirts of the dark green forest. What soothing 
music the waters made as they gurgled over the 
rounded stones: and how like a strain of sweet 
harmony the dropping leaves and soft south wind 
came in and mingled with it. 

Mr. Vernon and his two daughters sauntered 
on, as only those will saunter whose business is 
pleasure: stopping here to take up an empty 
bird's-nest and study it with idle intensity, or 
there to separate the fallen leaves with a foot, to 
look for a last year's nut. 

The younger of the girls was lingering behind, 
breaking the grey moss from the trunk of a tree, 
when a loud crashing was heard in a neighboring 
thicket, as if some wild beast had broken loose 
from its keeper. She started, screamed, and then 
stood still, her eyes fixed in terror in the direction 
of the hidden noise. 

At the moment, a huge Newfoundland dog 
dashed forward, panting and dripping as if from 
some aquatic excursion. His white and brown 
coat was matted and curled with the water; the. 
large pink tongue was lolling out of the mouth; 
the breath came thick and fast; and the big 
brown eyes gazed up at you, like those of an 
intelligent, but boisterous child in its play. 

“Down, Neptune—down, sir,” cried a com¬ 
manding voice: and, at the moment, a gentleman 
emerged from the thicket, just as Mr. Vernon 
and Isabel, who had turned back at Alice’s shriek, 
came up. 

The stranger took off his cap, and bowing to 
the ladies, addressed Mr. Vernon. 

“I regret much, sir,” he said, “that my dog 
should have alarmed your daughter. I fear, too, * 


ir 1852, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
r. 8., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

that I am on private grounds. My only apology 
is the majesty of these old woods.” 

So rich and deep was the voice, and bo evidently 
well-bred was the speaker, that Mr. Vernon and 
his daughters looked at him in some surprise. 
For, in truth, his slouched travelling-cap, loose 
blouse and dusty garments, together with a well- 
worn port-folio which he carried under his arm 
had, at first, led them to expect only some travel¬ 
ling portrait-painter. 

He was about five and twenty years old, with a 
tall, lithe figure: and his well-set head, the dark 
hair curling around the open brow, and the finely 
chiseled profile, formed a tout ensemble that im¬ 
pressed the beholder instinctively with the idea 
of genius. 

It was with marked respect, therefore, that 
Mr. Vernon answered, 

“My daughter’s health is delicate, and she is 
rather nervous,” saijl he. “But she must learn, 
and he glanced proudly, yet archly at her, “to 
beoome accustomed to surprises, for the woods, 
though belonging to my place, are open to all. 
A remarkably fine animal, that of yours: you 
should be proud of such a dog.” 

The stranger’s eye rested with admiration on 
the fine figure of Mr. Vernon, as the latter spoke. 
The tall, soldier-like form was unbent by trouble, 
and seemed untouohed by age; the eye was kind, 
almost loving in its expression; but the mou 
and jaw were firmly set, and unyielding even 
to obstinacy. The “crowning dignity” was ® 
thick, white hair over the broad brow. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, turning to the 
dog with the look of an old friend, “and I have 
reason to be proud of him, for he saved my l“ e 
once.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Vernon; and his face expressed 
well-bred curiosity. 

“I sometimes think,” continued the stranger, 
with a smile, “ that animals understand language. 
Here is Neptune now looking up at me as if ® 
knew every word I said. Is it not so, old friend? 
and he stooped and patted the dog. And then 
noticing that the eyes of Mr. Vernon and . 
daughters were still directed inquiringly on him, 
he told how, when, swimming, he had once been 
seized with the cramp; how no human being vras 
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In sight; and how he had given himself np for 
lost, when suddenly Neptune, hearing his voice, 
plunged into the water, hastened to his assist* 
ance, and assisted him to the shore. The tale 
was told simply, yet eloquently, and when the 
narrator, at its close, glanced toward the ladieB, 
he saw the liquid eyes of the younger full of 
tears. 

Both Mr. Vernon and Isabel had seated them¬ 
selves, when the stranger began; but Alice, child¬ 
like, had slid down at the foot of a tree, where 
she reclined half leaning against the trtfnk. A 
stray sunbeam, breaking through the foliage, 
poured a shower of liquid gold around her, 
bringing out her graceful, undulating figure, 
and playing on the little foot that peeped from 
beneath her rumpled dress. Her right arm, 
earelessly supporting her head, around which 
the brown hair was circled in a heavy roll, 
Madonna-wise, threw one snowy shoulder out 
into the light. The fair and lovely face was 
turned toward the speaker, its large, soft eyes, 
unoonsoiously humid; and its small mouth tremu¬ 
lous with pity. “ She is one to love and treasure 
forever,” thought the young man; and his look, 
perhaps, revealed this; for Alice, catching his 
earnest gaze, blushed over oheek and neck, and 
with sudden embarrassment, sat upright and 
began to rearrange her dress. 

“You sketch, I suppose,” said Mr. Vernon, 
after a pause, glancing at the stranger’s port¬ 
folio. 

“A little,” was the reply. “I have always 
loved nature, and been fond of art. I have here¬ 
tofore sketched for amusement, but must now do 
it for a livelihood.” 

“You are not, I think, a resident of this neigh¬ 
borhood.” 

“No, I am from-. My father was the 

late Judge Randolph.” 

“Ah! I knew him well. But that was many 
years ago. I count it a fortunate chance,” he 
added, blandly, “which has introduced me to his 
son.” 

“Pray,” said Isabel, speaking now for the first 
time, “will you allow us to look over your port¬ 
folio? I am extravagantly fond of painting.” 

The two girls sat down together to the sketches. 
What a contrast to the pure young face of Alice 
tras that of her sister! The heavy black hair; 
the dark oheek; the calm, oold eye; the scornful 
mouth—how self-supporting they seemed. Isabel 
Was not over twenty-five years of age, btfb her 
face wore the satiated look of one who had 
weighed all pleasures in the balance and found 
them alike wanting, if passions she ever had, 
they seemed to have worn themselves out 

The elder sister looked over the drawings with 
the eyes of an appreciative critio: the younger, 


with a rising color and brightening eye, as some 
favorite nook was recognized. 

“Have you ever been in Europe, Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph?” said Mr. Vernon. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “Thank heaven, that is a 
pleasure I have not missed.” 

The Vernons had spent two or three years 
abroad: and now, in the dim old American woods, 
with the green trees swaying above them, and 
the autumn sunset about them, what pictures 
were recalled of the shrouded Alps, the golden 
rivers of Spain, the rose-tinted sunsets of Italy, 
and the wondrous purple atmosphere and thyme- 
clad hills of Greece. 

How the time sped! How little Alice said, but 
how she trembled, even now, with ecstasy at the 
memory of those beautiful things of nature! And 
as the eyes of Randolph, as they looked over the 
sketch-book, together, often met hers, he felt that 
his soul and hers thrilled with sympathy. 

The acquaintance begun on this day soon 
ripened into intimacy. At Mr. Vernon’s request, 
George Randolph accompanied the ladies home, 
and it was not long before he became like one of 
the family. Not a day passed without his dining 
at Vernon Hall. The mornings were generally 
given to walking or riding with the ladies; and 
the evenings were spent over music, or in con¬ 
versation, with now and then a moonlight walk. 

Occasionally Randolph, feeling ashamed of this 
idle life, was seized with a fit of industry; took 
his sketch book; and resolutely spent a morning 
in professional labor. But when he next made 
his appearance at the Hall, he was sure to be 
rallied by Isabel on his want of gallantry. At 
such times, Alice, to whom he always turned, 
said nothing, but her mild, half reproachful look, 
was more potent than all her sister’s words. 

It was not often, indeed, that Alice spoke at 
all. She seemed too diffident to join in general 
conversation; but sat listening, usually occupied 
with some pretty piece of needlework, her long 
lashes resting on her cheek, and rarely looking 
up except when Randolph addressed her. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, when he was in the midst of 
some eloquent sentence—and no man could talk 
more eloquently than George Randolph—she 
would gaze at him, as if spell bound. Once he 
turned suddenly, for he had been addressing her 
sister, and detected those earnest eyes drinking 
in his words. Instantly the long lashes fell upon 
the cheek, which became crimson: and for the 
next half hour, Alice neither looked up, nor 
spoke. 

Had Alice desired, she could scarcely have 
played a principal part in the conversation, for 
Isabel, as the elder sister, seeming to consider 
that on her rested the task of entertaining their 
guest, monopolized Randolph herself. To do 
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Miss Vernon justice few, even of her own sex, 
could talk as brilliantly. Her intellect was viva¬ 
cious, and her mind well stored. She possessed 
tact also in an uncommon degree. "Whatever 
subject was started, she took the direction of the 
conversation speedily into her own hands; and 
by her judicious management of it completely 
engrossed the attention, if not the heart of Ran¬ 
dolph. 

Her guest would have been better pleased, had 
it been otherwise. It was Alice, not Isabel, that 
drew Randolph, day after day, to Vernon Hall. 
The sweet, retiring modesty of the younger sister 
was infinitely more lovely in his eyes, than the 
brilliant wit and thorough bred self-possession 
.of the elder. He compared the one, in his secret 
reveries, to the meek violet, and the other to the 
flaunting rose; and the violet was a thousand 
times the dearer. 

At times, however, when her spirit was deeply 
moved, Alice broke through her usual coyness. 
An instance of this happened about a fortnight 
after Randolph’s introduction at the Hall. 

It was a beautiful moonlight evening, and the 
sisters, with their guest, had stepped out into the 
piazza. The Hall stood on a gentle elevation, 
which sloped down, over a grassy lawn, to a small 
lake, about a hundred yards distant: and the 
opposite side of this sheet of water was over¬ 
hung by a thick wood. The moon was just 
rising over the top of the dark trees, so that the 
front of the wood was buried in shadow; but a 
bridge of silver spanned the gulf, and the hither 
shore was flooded in light. 

“How beautiful,” exclaimed Isabel, as this 
fairy-like scene burst upon them. 

Randolph turned to Alice, but she was silent. 
Was it insensibility? No, for her kindling eye 
and heightened color showed that her emotion 
was too deep for words? And yet, with all the 
rapture of that gaze, there was something melan¬ 
choly in it. 

Randolph, after a pause, drew nearer to her: 
and his low voice, as he spoke, uplocked her 
heart. 

“You seem Bad,” he said. 

She looked up at him. His eyes, full of in¬ 
finite sympathy, melted her spirit, as it were, 
into his own; and, yielding to the sweet mastery, 
she spoke, thinking aloud. 

“A moonlight landscape always makes me 
mournful: it seems so cold and unsympathizing. 
Ah! how one’s spirit, on a night like this, goes 
longingly up to heaven! I feel as if I should 
like to die on a moonlight night, earth is so chill 
and unsatisfying then.” 

“ Positively, my little sister is growing poeti- 
®al» * said Isabel, with a gay laugh, approaching 
the two. 


The spell was broken. Randolph felt as if 
discord had suddenly dashed the harmony of 
the spheres. Alice drew back abashed, and was 
silent for the rest of the evening. 

Randolph, dissembling his chagrin, yielded 
himself up politely to Isabel’s lead in conversa¬ 
tion, and was soon rattling away as if nothing 
had occurred. Ah I how Alice suffered. “He 
despises me,” thought she, shrinking back into 
the shadow of a vine, and gazing out on the lake 
with dim eyes. “How foolish I must have ap¬ 
peared to him going off into such a rhapsody. 
And Isabel is so talented.” 

If Alice was miserable, Isabel was happy. Ever 
since their first meeting, she had admired Ran¬ 
dolph, and, within the last few days, this feeling 
had been deepening into love. Hence one reason 
why she monopolized his conversation. She knew 
she had talents, and she resolved to dazzle Ran¬ 
dolph : hers he should be, she secretly vowed, if 
beauty and brilliancy could win him. It was the 
first time Isabel had ever loved. But love, instead 
of abashing her, as it did Alice, only stimulated 
her to a greater exertion of her powers. 

Once or twice, when she had seen Randolph 
regarding her sister, a suspicion had shot across 
| her heart that he loved Alice. There was some¬ 
thing in his look, at such times, which she had 
never observed directed on herself, and which 
she felt instinctively would have made her soul 
thrill to its profoundest depths. Such a meaning 
had been in his eyes, on this night, while Alice 
was speaking. It was, with bitter jealousy, and 
something of anger also, that Isabel had ap¬ 
proached them. The words she uttered would 
sting Alice, Bhe well knew, and silence her for 
the rest of the evening: but she had not been so 
certain of the effeot they would produce on Ran¬ 
dolph. The readiness with which he devoted 
himself, however, to her, seeming totally to forget 
the presence of Alioe, completely deceived her: 
she fancied that her sarcasm had disgusted him 
with her sister; and in this belief she surren¬ 
dered herself to a whirl of blissful emotions, the 
sweeter for being so strange to that cold, haughty 
heart. Her exulting happiness inspired her, for 
the time, like a Corinne, so that Randolph, in 
admiration of her brilliant conversation, listened 
with even increasing interest and wonder. 

The autumn days sped on rapidly. The ins- 
dye was stealing over the maple; the gum tree 
wore a deeper red; the little squirrels were 
gathering their nuts from the yellow leaved 
hiokory; the vivid green of the oak and hemlock 
gradually became sombre; and the brightness 
of the Golden Rod, and the royal color of the 
Purple Mist grew deeper, as the strong south 
wind carried off the last of the aster flowers. 

How intensely the party at Mr. Vernon’s 
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patted her cheek, drew her to him for a kiss, and 
saying affectionately, “I hope you will enjoy 
yourself, butter-cup,” rose from his chair, took 
up the newspaper, and left her for his library, 
with his eye soft as a woman's, for the moment, 
beneath its shaggy brows. 

For Alice had always been his favorite child. 
She was so like her dead mother, so gentle, so 
affectionate, so submissive! The elder daughter's 
character had too many salient points for him; 
her cool, indomitable will came too often into 
contact with his own: perhaps, for such is human 
nature, she too much resembled himself. 

When the young girl entered the drawing¬ 
room, she found Isabel gaily chatting with Ran¬ 
dolph, so, after selecting a half blown rose and 
some geranium leaves from her bouquet, she 
walked to a large pier-glass to arrange them in 
her dress. 

“Why, Alice,” said Isabel, “you pay a'poor 
compliment to Mr. Randolph, to pull his bouquet 
to pieces in that manner.” 

Alice blushed crimson. Of late she had begun 
to comprehend her sentiments toward the young 
artist But she did not dare to hope for such 
happiness as his love. And she would not have 
had him know her secret for the world. Often 
she repeated to herself the words of Helena. 

"Thus, Indian-like, 

Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun that looks upon his worshipper, 

Yet knows of him no more.” 

The words of Isabel conveyed a censure; and, 
for an instant, Alice trembled lest Randolph 
might agree with her sister. How inexpressibly 
was she relieved when he spoke. 

“She could not have paid it a greater compli¬ 
ment,” said he, and with so much empressement , 
that the sharp flash.of Isabel’s eye, unusual in 
one so immovable, made Alice look at her in 
astonishment. 

But no sooner had the dread of offending Ran¬ 
dolph been removed, than a new subject of anxiety 
arose for Alice. She had noticed his manner 
when speaking: and it puzzled her, novice as she 
was. Had he penetrated her secret? The thought 
was humiliating, fetter death than that. And 
yet what else could his conscious demeanor mean, 
both then, and when, after shawling her for the 
carriage, his hand clasped hers perceptibly for a 
moment? 

Poor Alice, ignorant as a child, even in matters 
of the heart, of which the sex usually has an in¬ 
stinctive knowledge—what mental tortures she 
might have spared herself, if she had known that 
Randolph valued one of her smiles abore all the 
attentions of Isabel! 

The opera house was crowded. It was a 


benefit night; and the dress circle blazed with 
beauty and diamonds. Until the curtain rose, 
a loud hum of conversation filled the house, but 
among the topios of the evening, none com¬ 
manded more remark than the intimacy of the 
Vernons with the poor artist. “The old judge 
aotually died insolvent, rained, root and branch, 
by speculations in coal lands,” said an elderly 
gentleman, “and yet that haughty girl actually 
courts the son. I wonder if Vernon knows what 
i9 going on.” 

Isabel had a finely eduoated ear for music. 
She was most fastidious, and oould coolly criti¬ 
cise a false note or a broken shake, in the midst 
of the most passionate scene. But poor little 
Alice!—how foolishly natural all seemed to her. 
The small hands were clenched, when Norma so 
fiercely defied the reoreant Pollione; and her 
eyes were wonderfully humid, when the mother, 
in her mad anguish and insulted love, staggered 
up to take the lives of her sleeping children. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Alice, do not give us a 
scene,” whispered Isabel, noticing this agitation, 
“nothing can be in worse taste. You will mor¬ 
tify Mr. Randolph, by such an expote of your 
childishness.” And she drew the orimson crape 
shawl around her shoulders. 

The younger sister retreated into the corner 
of the box, and the tears, which had stood in 
her eyes before, now fell silently; while she won¬ 
dered what made the usually indifferent Isabel 
so cross. 

The winter was passing rapidly away. Alice 
sometimes accompanied Isabel on her round of 
wearisome gaiety; but oftener remained at home 
to talk or read with her father. Randolph fre¬ 
quently met them in company, and more fre¬ 
quently dropped in for a morning oall; but, as 
they had been out several times when he came 
in the evening, he no longer appeared at that 
period of the day. 

Isabel was restless and dissatisfied: often ex¬ 
cessively out of humor; nor could Alice dis¬ 
cover the cause. Of the truth of the matter, of 
the secret jealousy that gnawed her sister’s heart, 
the unsuspecting girl had not an idea. Isabel 
now went out more than ever, and not unfre- 
quently spoke of having met Randolph, when 
Alioe had remained at home. 

It was rarely that the younger sister saw the 
artist now. In the mornings, his calls were 
always hurried, and when Alice met him in 
society, he seemed laboring under a strange re¬ 
straint. She feared she had offended him. Y®* 
she dared not ask. 

One evening a headache detained her at home. 
Isabel had gone to a large party, and Mr. Vernon 
was at his club. Alice felt low in spirits, almost 
to shedding tears, so she opened the piano, and 
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strove to cheer herself with urn sic. Bat it would 
not dor and she gave ap in despair. She was 
still sitting, her fingers listlessly running over 
the keys, when the door opened behind her; and 
looking hastily around, for she had expected no 
visitor, she recognized Randolph. 

She started with embarrassment, and, as she 
welcomed him, her voice quite trembled. Strange 
to say, it was the first time they had ever been 
alone. But this was not sufficient to account for 
her agitation: she felt that it was all very childish, 
but in vain she tried to appear more composed. 
She stammered out something, she knew not what, 
regretting her sister’s absence: but Randolph in¬ 
terrupted her. 

“It is not your sister I came to see, but your¬ 
self,” he said, his own voice slightly trembling, 
and still retaining her little hand. “All this 1 
dreary, long winter I have been watching for this 
opportunity. Alice, dear Alice, I love you.” 

Did she hear aright? Was it really Randolph 
before her? Or was all this a dream ? She gave 
one hurried glance at that manly face, and then, 
reading all in the frank, yet anxious look, she 
burst into tears. 

At a late hour George Randolph left the house, : 
with a firmer tread and lighter eye than usual; < 
while Alice glided up to her chamber, with smiles < 
and tears flitting over her flushed face. , 

What a change in her destiny three little hours i 
had caused! Her despondency was gone: she U 
wondered she had ever had any: she pressed i 
her hand to her heart, the weight of happiness c 
seemed so painful. t 

Having reached her room, she walked to her t 
dressing-t&Me, drew off a bracelet and some e 
nngs, seated herself in a lounging chair, and fell n 
in one of those long sweet reveries, which are c 
hnown but once in a life-time. Alice certainly ti 
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old j Alice said no more, but nervously watched 
ras j Isabel, as the latter placed piece after piece of 
rer jewelery in the velvet cases with a nonohalance 
aid that almost drove Alice wild, 
no At last the gas was turned down, and Isabel 
retired to bed. There was silence for a few 
he moments, during which Alice crept closer to her 
ge elder sister. Suddenly she said, 

®n “Mr. Randolph was here this evening.” 

’or “Ah,” said Isabel, with a slight start, as if a 
'h, serpent had stung her. Then, with a sneer, she 
•d. added, “ I suppose your headache is cured now.” 
lt ’ For a moment the confiding heart of Alice was 
n- chilled. But, in a short time, she stole her arm 
around her sister’s waist, and whispered, “Bella, 
r * dear, I have something to tell you.” 

?* Could Alice have felt the heart that was beating 
is beneath her arm, she would have found it growing 
is cold, so cold: for Isabel, at these words, instinc- 
tively‘divined the truth. But Alice, simple child, 
b never suspected her sister’s emotion: so she went 
o on, as she drew still nearer to Isabel, “you know 
b I said Mr. Randolph was here to-night, and— 

© sister, he asked me to marry him.” 

“Pshaw, you choke me,” said Isabel, and she 
>, rudely flung the arms of Alice from her, turned 
; quiokly away, and said no more. She had, in- 
s deed, been choking, but not from the white arms 
of Alice. She was even yet choking; but it was 
b j with mortification and rage. He did love Alice 
3 then: it was as she had feared: and she—she 
1 who had never stooped to love man before—was 
J despised. Oh! if she oould but have given vent 
to her feelings. But she dared not, for there 
' beside her was her successful rival. It was 
1 enough to stifle her. She tore the throat of her 
night dress open, gasping for breath, her heart 
convulsed by these terrible and conflicting emo¬ 
tions. 

All this was as unknown to Alice as if it had 
been going on in another sphere. Still she won- 
: dered why Isabel did not speak. So, after a few 
moments of silence, she resumed. 

“ Are you not glad, dear Isabel ? You always 
seemed to like him.” 

The elder sister felt that she must speak, or be 
betrayed. But she could not counterfeit entirely. 
She answered sharply, 

“I care nothing about it. What is it to me. 

I am tired and want sleep. Do leave me alone, 
will you?” This was because Alice, at hearing 
her speak of being fatigued, had laid her soft 
hand on her forehead, as if to soothe her. 

The young fiancee drew back hurt and disap¬ 
pointed. She found that even as bright a love 
as hers could be clouded. After a few restless 
turnings, and some vain wonder as to what had 
made Isabel so cross, she fell asleep with smiles 
on her red lips, and pleasant dreams in her heart. 
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Bat the elder sister slept not While Alice 
continued awake, Isabel remained immovable as 
stone, bat, when the young girl slumbered at 
last, the sister, rising on one arm, sternly re¬ 
garded the calm, innocent face. Hate was in 
every lineament of that haughty countenance, as 
it thus gazed down on the sleeper: and not only 
hate, but revenge. The pale moonlight—for the 
winter ihoon had now risen—struggling, in faint 
gleams, between the thiok curtains, gave a ghastly 
aspect to that agitated face, so that it looked not 
unlike that of some ghoul contemplating its life¬ 
less victim. 

What a tempest of emotions swept, to and fro, 
in that haughty woman’s heart. Rejected!—and 
for whom? A mere child, with a baby face. And 
by whom? A penniless artist, an adventurer. 
Was it for this she had lavished on him her love? 
Was it for this she had gone out everywhere to 
meet him, even on this very evening ? 4 

The young girl stirred. The exclamation of 
her sister half aroused her. But she still lin¬ 
gered in the realm of dreams. Her red lips half 
parted, disclosing the little pehrly teeth; her 
cheek flushed with a warm blush; her fingers 
closed softly as if pressing some loved hand; and 
murmuring “George,” she smiled rapturously, 
and then sank again into deep sleep. 

It was gall and wormwood to the watcher. She 
had been frightened, at first, lest her sister had 
understood her words. She was now maddened, 
almost beyond control, by this little scene. She 
fairly gnashed her teeth. Oh! it is terrible, when 
a haughty soul, like hers, after abasing itself 
before another, is spurned, and thrown back on 
its own contempt. 

The very restraint which she exercised over 
the outward show of her feelings, and which 
gave her such a cold, immovable aspect, now 
avenged itself on her, by increasing the fury of 
this mental hurricane. For hours, during that 
night, it is not too much to say she was almost 
beside herself. Morning found her still awake, 
looking haggard and wan, but composed at last, 
at least to the eyes of others. 

While dressing, Alice, turning away her head, 
recurred to the subject that engrossed her 
thoughts. 

“Bella,” she said, “you seemed so tired last 
n, ght, that I could not talk to you, as I wished.” 

It was well for Isabel that the young girl’s 
eyes were bashfully turned away; for, notwith¬ 


standing the strong will of the elder sister, her 
whole face was blanched at these words. But 
she bit her lip, though the angry gleam of the 
tigress still lurked in her eye. 

“Do you think,” continued Alice, still lookibg 
away, “that papa will be very angry with me 
for my engagement? I never thought of such a 
thing, but George said he was afraid papa would 
think I ought not to marry a man, whose de¬ 
pendence was so precarious. I told him I knew 
papa would give his consent willingly. But, this 
morning, I do not feel so sure of it. Do you 
think, Bella dear, that he will object?” 

Isabel’s mind had been in a whirl, from the 
first word uttered by Alice. Mr. Vernon would 
certainly refuse his consent!—why had she never 
thought of this before? Or, if he inclined at last 
to yield, he could easily be persuaded otherwise. 
Then, if Alice married Randolph, she would be 
thrust from the old man’s heart; and that, that 
would almost kill her. All this could be brought 
to pass: all this, and perhaps even more. Isabel 
saw already the way. Oh! what devil from hell, 
in that little minute, for it was no more, put these 
thoughts into that cruel, haughty heart. 

It was over. The resolve was taken. And 
now Isabel calmly answered her sister. 

“There is no doubt of it You know papa 
hates adventurers.” 

Alice turned pale: reflected a while: then ap¬ 
proached her sister and kissed her. 

“Isabel dear,” said she, “you can talk to 
papa much better than I can, for I get frightened 
when he looks so sternly:—will you not tell hioi 
all about it? I know I am a coward. But you 
can persuade him to anything, and if he once 
denies me, I have not courage to mention a sub¬ 
ject again.” 

Ah! words too true. Had that little heart of 
thine but been braver, Alice! 

Isabel, controlling herself, returned the kiss 
and answered, 

“ I will do all I can for you, Alice. You had 
better say nothing to papa yourself. Leave 
everything to me. I have no doubt I can wiu 
his consent.” 

“You are the best sister in the world,” was 
the reply, and tears of gratitude dimmed the eyes 
of Alice. “George is coming, this morning, to 
see papa; but I will persuade him to say nothing 
till you have prepared the way.” 

(to be continued.) 


KEEPING 

Thou keepest guard, old friend and true, * 

Thy master's child above. i 


GUARD. 

May others watch, his life-time through, 
With equal faith and love! ** 
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BT BEV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


In a recent number of “The Ladies’ National 
Magazine” I contributed a sketch, entitled “ Was 
She Bight?” which has elicited the following 
story of a somewhat parallel cose. The sketch 
is also from the life; and by a lady. I give it in 
her words. 

The gallantry of men—or I am sometimes in¬ 
clined to suspect, their reserve or insincerity 
when the conduct of woman is in the question, 
induces them to treat the sex with anything but 
impartial justice. They praise us at the expense 
of themselves, and fill the heads of the young and 
giddy with impossible notions of woman’s prero¬ 
gative, and woman’s rights; woman’s virtue, and 
her constancy—that is to say, on paper. Who, 
for instance, ever read of an inebriate, in a tem¬ 
perance tale, who had not a wife of perfect cha-1 
racter? In real life, it is true men often exhibit > 
more selfishness, and quite a capacity for taking j 
care of themselves and their own interests. They > 
educate us to think ourselves angels, or at least | 
to imagine that they think us such; and when 
the trial comes, and something of consequence is 
at issue, our angelic attributes are all forgotten, 
end they disappoint us most cruelly. 

But I must cease writing a prefaoe, and come 
to the point; for prefacing only leads me further 
from my purpose. Your correspondent says that 
oommon sense views of duty in matters of love 
and matrimony are the true ones. I am about 
to tell the story of a young man who followed 
the dictates of sound reason. 

Mabel Stanley was amiable, engaging and 
beautiful. Her auburn hair and gentle eyes— 
her fair, broad forehead and clear skin, were in 
such harmony with her kind manners, that she 
seemed more a mild vision than a human being 
of actual flesh and blood. Perhaps my descrip¬ 
tion does not convey the readers beau ideal of 
beauty; but as I am describing a person who 
really lived, and no mere ideal, I shall be par¬ 
doned if I adhere to the truth. There were 
indeed those who would not concede her claims 
to strict beauty. Even suoh, however, admitted 
that without the right to be pronounoed beau¬ 
tiful, she was “obarming.” * And if such be the 
general effect of a person’s presence, oertainly 
*e need not go into an analysis of lips and eyes 
“Hi brows. So that the tout entemblo pleases, 


the strict requirements of classio elegance may 
be overlooked. 

Mabel was often in little difficulties; but then 
it was a pleasure to forgive her. Her disconso¬ 
late air was so very pitiful that you could hardly 
pardon yourself for having blamed her and caused 
her tears; and when you had repaired all by a 
kiss, and the assurance of reconciliation, the sun¬ 
light which came over her face was as delightful 
as the cheerful sky after a summer afternoon 
showed. There was a reason, and generally the 
same reason for all her dilemmas; but if 1 tell it 
now, it will spoil my story. 

We were* of the same age, and left school 
together. Of course we promised a life long 
friendship; and what is most remarkable, board¬ 
ing school Misses as we were, we kept our faith. 
And thus it happens, that although we lived 
many miles apart, I am so well acquainted with 
every passage of her life. It seems to me now 
almost a troubled dream as I look back upon it; 
and but that it is so fruitful in admonition, I 
would not disturb the past 

At first we were frequent correspondents—so 
frequent that my father good humoredly declared 
that I was a much better daughter of the re¬ 
public than daughter of his, inasmuch as I im¬ 
poverished him to enrich the post-office treasury. 
Still he was as fond as a child, of hearing portions 
of Mabel’s letters, and very much admired the 
air of charming romance which she could throw 
over the most common-place themes. Her de¬ 
scriptions and narratives were delightful, and he 
said if he were only young again he could fall in 
love with her by post, mairy her by proxy, send 
for her home, and cherish her, without one pre¬ 
liminary look at her face and form. Any face 
and any form must be engaging, animated by 
suoh a mind as Mabel's. 

You may be sure I was delighted that my 
father was so much pleased with my friend’s 
letters. After a year or two of correspondence 
the epistles grew less frequent I might have 
regretted this more, only that as they became 
fewer in number they increased in interest; and 
this interest was not a little enhanced by a spice 
of mystery. Mabel was “engaged;” and from 
the earliest steps in the affair she made me h€r 
confidant She gave me the minute history of 
all her emotions, and all his advances, from 
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the hour of her first suspicion of his attentions, 
until she beoame really and formally fiance. As 
through this interesting period I was charged to 
secresy, and as there was scarce a line in her 
communications which was not tinged with some 
allusion, direct or remote to the one thought of 
her heart, my father maliciously declared that 
Mabel must be in lore, and rallied me upon my 
fidelity, while “he warranted there was not a 
person of her acquaintance who had not the same 
confidence as I.” I could only smile evasively; 
for it was part of my eduoation never to tell a 
falsehood, even in jest 

At length the injunction was removed, and I 
told my father that “ Mabel was engaged.” And 
I confessed, moreover, much to his glee, that she 
had some time since apprised me of the turn 
affairs were taking. “I knew it!” he said. “ And 
now I must see this couple. Write to Mabel to 
spend a month with us, for of course you will be 
her bridesmaid. Let him accompany her here, 
and leave her with us.” 

This proposall fell in too completely with my 
desires not to be immediately commnnioated to 
Mabel, and father actually added a postscript to 
a young lady whom he had never seen, insisting in 
the most mandatory terms, on Mabel’s accepting 
the invitation. Our joint request was oomplied 
with; and an early answer was reoeived from 
Mabel, designating the day on which we might 
expect her. 

I never Bhall forget my flutter of expectation 
as the time drew near. I was so anxious to see 
Mabel’s choioe! I painted him mentally, from 
her description—and dwelt, much to my father’s 
amusement on his perfections of form and face; 
on the rich stores of his mind, and the charms of 
his conversation and accomplishments. Papa 
was so provokingly incredulous, with his wise 
proverbs about seeing through lover’s eyes, and 
hearing through charmed ears, that I was quite 
vexed with him, and determined to like Mr. Mil- 
man, if out of sheer opposition only. They came. 
The man was certainly well enough. And better 
than that—though I have never quite forgiven 
him—I must own that he was conscientious and 
upright—a very Spartan. Perhaps he had too 
much unbending integrity for this shuffling world. 
But his error, if it were one, was on the right side. 

I may say I was not disappointed in him; but 
I must confess I did not find Mabel what I had 
pictured her. And I caught myself absent and 
wondering, on the very evening of her arrival, 
whether it were possible that I could have changed 
so much in three years, as I saw she had. I had, 
girlish as. I was, arranged a most ardent embraoe 
ift my mind, but when she was banded out of the 
coach by a stout, fine-looking man with great 
whiskers, I could not throw myself into her arms. 


Our meeting was refined into the most polite of 
well-bred kisses, and I showed the bride elect to 
her chamber with awful deference, leaving papa 
to do the honors to the bridegroom. The girl 
had grown—gracious me! But all her growth 
of person was nothing to the j>« ne sais quoi which 
had come over her—the womanly development 
I suppose it must have been—the conscious but 
unconscious consequence of a young woman really 
engaged, and actually to be married in the spring. 
This meeting was in early autumn. 

Well—Mr. Milman went in the morning, leaving 
Mabel in our charge. His departure seemed to 
relieve us from a cloud. Mabel relapsed into the 
pleasant, artless school girl of yore, and her laugh 
rang out again. I wondered if Milman did not 
like laughter, and that, therefore, it was that she 
had been so constrained before him. But my 
better sense suggested that marriage is really a 
very serious affair, and that one oannot at once 
become so aocustomed to the thoughts of it, as 
to feel quite at ease, before an old friend# at the 
first meeting under such circumstances. Milman 
came again and again during the six weeks that 
Mabel remained with us, and we all grew at last 
to feel quite at our ease with him. Still I observed 
that Mabel was not the same person when her 
affianced was with us that she seemed when he 
was away; and papa, who is sometimes quite in 
haste with his likes and his dislikes, conceived 
quite a prejudice against Mr. Milman on that 
very account. He thought that he had an undue, 
and quite a tyrannical influence over his intended, 
and argued thence that they never could be happy 
together. For my own part I was troubled; and 
I can oonfess now, that it was more through fear 
of her deficiency than for any fault which I de¬ 
tected or suspected in him. One day I was an 
accidental listener to a. sentence or two which 
passed between them—no more. I heard not 
what preceded or what followed; but the words, 
almost unmeaning in themselves, had to me. a 
dreadful weight, for they brought up reminis¬ 
cences which I would gladly have forgotten. He 
said in a tone of grave vexation, “why, my dear 
Mabel, I thought you told me thus and thus, when 
I was here before.” “Oh, no,” she answered, 
“you must be mistaken.” “ But, now I think of 
it, Mabel, I am sure.** “Then you must have 
misunderstood me.” They passed out of hearing, 
and I went to my chamber oppressed—and with 
these simple words. For they were a key to 
many earnest colloques which I had before partly 
perceived, and now constantly observed. They 
explained to me all, her constraint, and all his 
distrust, I feared for her. I longed to talk affec¬ 
tionately and earnestly with her. I once ven¬ 
tured to ask, “have you had no lovers quarrels? 
“Not the semblance of one*” she answered* 
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“Not a word-of difference?” She looked me 
foil in the faoe—but she did color, as she an¬ 
swered, “no, not a wordl” Shall I own it? I 
did not believe her. 

When Mabel left us, at the end of her six 
week's visit, all was sunshine. Everything was 
definitely arranged for the following spring when 
the nuptials were to take place. Mabel had 
never before looked to me so beautiful—full of 
hope and happiness, and Milman had succeeded 
at last, in establishing himself completely in our 
good. graces. His fine manly form and com¬ 

manding presence compelled our respect, and 
I could but acknowledge that Mabel needed a 
director and guide in her husband. My father 
now pronounced him a young man of great pro¬ 
mise, with a character matured beyond his years, 
and natural talents, and acquired knowledge 
Which could not fail to give him an enviable 
position. I rejoiced for Mabel that she had been 
ao happy as to obtain the preference, and win 
the affection of a man whose love would do any 
woman honor. 

Through the winter which followed, Mabel and 
Milman were frequently the subject of our con¬ 
versation, and as for me, they were constantly in 
my thoughts. It occurs to me here to state a 
fact—of no consequence to be sure to the story 
-—my mother had been long since dead. I men¬ 
tion it only to explain why my father is so often 
spoken of, and she never. My dear father! He 
has been many years too, in the silent land, but 
the teachings of his advice and of his example, 
is exact and excellent principles have left an 
influence which I trust will never leave me, and 
which I hope, moreover, will be perpetuated to 
my children! I do wish you gentlemen who 
^ reo ^ on the public press, and the 
ladies who are your correspondents—aye, and 
even the clergy who speak under a higher war- 
vant-l do wish, I say, that you ,would talk to 
others about their duty to their daughters? Tell 
em to make companions of them—to develop© 
tbeu: minds by knbwledge-such knowledge as 

s do not contain—such as even mothers | 
cannot well impart. Let them be brought for- 
ward by the masculine strength of a father’s 
n , and teach them that “accomplishments” 
Siding of a character. I know 
a fathers are always more indulgent to their 
aug ters than their sons; but indulgence is not 
« ucation. Nor is it education to pay large bills 
wunout a murmur, or to heap expense upon paid 
tochers. An hour of the father’s time were 
* a day of that of any paid instructor; the 
couragement of a father’s judicious care is all 
imn° rta - nt ’ 6Ven ^ were on ^ to dissipate the 

rr tUt " hUe 80113 are welcome, 

daughters are pitied, petted and tolerated. 


We had ceased counting months and weeks, 
and commenced counting the days that inter¬ 
vened before our visit to H-, to be present 

at Mabel’s marriage, when, one morning father 
brought from the office a letter which caused 
me much anxiety, and father many ejaculations 
upon the fickleness of lovers. It was a long, 
long, letter, in a forced style of composition upon 
indifferent subjects chiefly; but the pith of the 
communication was that “they,”meaning Mabel 
and Milman, had decided to “postpone” their 
wedding for a few weeks, or months. No reason 
was given for this, and no clue to any, though 
the three sides of letter post which were covered 
with close penmanship showed that whatever was 
the cause of this reserve, it was not want of time. 
You lady readers will understand that this late 
notice of a change of purpose had permitted me 
to take a great deal of unnecessary trouble, and 
had imposed upon my father some expense which 
might have been spared. However, we had noth¬ 
ing to do, but to wait I suspended my personal 
preparations with a feeling of presentiment. But 
papa only laughed at this, and urged me to have 
all ready, and my trunks packed, for he said, we 
should be summoned away at a short notice. 
Men never will learn that ladies toilet cannot be 
kept “packed.” It is destruction to them. 

Weeks passed, and months even, and we heard 
not a word from Mabel. I wrote and received 
an answer, but as in my letter I carefully avoided 
all allusion to the postponed marriage, so in hers 
the subject was not referred to even in the most 
distant manner. I had foreborne to speak of it, 
not knowing what to say, or how to inquire—but 
: h e r silence was inexplicable. “Now,” said my 
father, “you may unpack your trunk. The match 
is broken off.” I thought so too. 

Gradually all correspondence ceased between 
us. I wrote the last letter, and os it remained 
unanswered, there was no course for me to take 
but to forbear writing to one who, by her silence, 
evinced a disinclination to hear from me. Months 
passed thus, and my first feeling of half anger 
; had subsided into deep- and doubting regrets. I 
was on the point of writing again, and waiving 
the point of pride and etiquette, to beseech her 
to tell me something respecting herself, when I 
received a letter. It was very brief, and I did 
not at first recognize the hand, but turned to the 
signature to ascertain if this could be Mabel's 
writing. She said, “I have been very sick—oh, 

I don’t know how^long, and this is the first time 
I have taken a pen in my hand. The doctor 
says I may write you a few lines, if I will ask 
you to come and spend a few weeks with me, 
for he says I need a change of persons and 
associations to rally my forces. Do ask your 
good papa to spare his housekeeper for a short 
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time, and come on such an errand of charity and myself beside her—she dropped her head upon 
friendship.” my breast and sobbed audibly for some moments. 

I need hardly say that I complied with all pos- Not a word had been said, bnt I was greatly con* 
sible expedition with this request. I pass over strained by the nurse to leave the room, and 
the incidents of the journey; though they would Mabel was plaoed again on her conch, 
seem almost a romance to the present generation A day or two passed, before I was again ad* 
of rail-road travellers—for travelling in those mitted to the invalid’s chamber. Now she was 
days had incidents, if only in the study of stage more composed, and I spent a little time with 
advertisements, and the watching of baggage in her in cheerful conversation. On the next day 

the various changes. I reached H-after a I quietly took my place nt her bedside, without 

formality, the doctor only stipulating that we 
should not talk too much. And in a few weeks 
I had the happiness to find her decidedly con¬ 
valescent, and out of danger. It may seem sur¬ 
prising to the reader, but never, in all this time 
did the name of Milman, or any reference to him 
pass our lips. I returned to my father, and left 
the once blooming Mabel restored to something 
like her former health and beauty. She was 
indeed a beauty still; more ethereal, and more, 
I suppose, to the fancy of the other sex; for 
never was lady put to the task of declining more 
overtures than Mabel Stanley was when she re¬ 
covered her health, though she never quite re¬ 
gained her former bloom. She died a few years 
since at a respectable age—what age I will not 
say since it would be a revelation of my own, 
and all witnesses are exouseed from betraying 
themselves. And since I flatter myself that the 
reader has some interest for her, and sympathy 
with her, I will state that her last years were 
cheerful and comfortable; that she was notable 
for doing good; $nd took rank with those excel¬ 
lent women, who, having been “disappointed 
themselves, spend a life-time in serving others, 
cause and nature of Mabel’s illness. And so she and making the circle in which they move happy 
did. I need not repeat her precise words. The by a thousand little kindnesses and many sen- 
substance of her communication was that Milman sible benefits. In a word, Mabel Stanley lived 
broke his faith with Mabel, and deserted her— and died a kind “old maid.” 
without so much as assigning a reason. Mabel And now comes the question, ** Was He Right? 
never would say what was the difficulty, and she I will not say how I obtained the knowledge, but 
was sure she could not imagine. She knew, I can state the reason of her separation from 
however, that the Milmans must be disagreeable Milman. In her youth, from timidity, careless- 
people, for Mabel had some trouble with his ness, a presumption on a pretty presence, or all 
mother and sisters, before' he disagreed with her. these causes combined, Mah^l Stanley had too 
She bore up, poor girl, wonderfully, and would slight a regard for strict truth. Milman noticed 
not acknowledge how much the affair had dis- these little divergences, as the reader will now 
tressed her; but it was that which had made her remember. He tried not to perceive—then to 
ill, and nothing else. There was much more, overlook—then to excuse them. At last by a 
but this was the purport; and I need hardly say little chain of events, which are not worth raking 
that much as I desired to hear, I did not commit from oblivion, she* seriously embroiled poor Mil* 
myself by asking any questions. man with his own mother and sisters. A l* ttle 

In a few hours I was admitted to Mabel’s room, falsehood led to great consequences; not the 
There was a change indeed! I could hardly con- least afflicting of which was, that poor Mabel, 
ceive it possible that in a few months my friend beautiful Mabel, stood before him in all the de- 
could have become so wan and wasted—her formity of an absolute falsifier! 
cheeks so pale, her fingers so transparent. She What could the man doT She dismissed him 
was propped in a chair with pillows, and smiled in a fit of half bravado, and he took her at her 
gladly but faintly as she took my hand. I seated word. Any overture at reconciliation would have 


weary ride, and was safely landed at the house 
of the uncle with whom Mabel resided; for she, 
poor child, was an orphan. I felt how ill Bhe 
must have been, and still probably was, when I 
was told that I must wait until the morning to 
see her, as she must first be prepared for my 
arrival. 

What a night of anxiety and suspense was 
that! On the morrow I was up with the sun, 
and looked abroad on a landscape glorious in its 
autumn beauty. It reminded me of the morn¬ 
ings in which Mabel and I had rejoiced the year 
before, and I wept at the contrast which her 
present state presented. From the window I 
turned to the table, and saw the little evidences 
of Mabel’s hand in the furnishing of this, the guest 
chamber. A Bible lay there, my father’s gift, in 
which he had half pleasantly, half seriously told 
her, she must keep her family record. I strove 
in vain to fasten my thoughts on its pages, and 
leaving my apartment, descended to the lawn. 

At breakfast I met only Mabel’s aunt. The 
husband had been called away by some business 
appointment. I did not regret this; for I hoped 
that the lady would give me some clue to the 
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been at once met by her. She would even have 
confeeeed her fault, and made her old school days 
reparation, by a passion of tears, and a beautiful 
look of humiliation. Milman’s friends—his own 
mother entreated him not to sacrifice her to that 
little difficulty—and not to make himself unhappy 
to avenge their difference. But he thought she 
had sacrificed herself, and that he could not be 
more miserable than with a wife whose word he 

could not confide in. He left H-, and never I 

returned there to reside. He never accounted 
to the world for his conduct, but magnanimously 
bore the reproach of fickleness to spare her name. 
Now, again we ask, “ Was He Right?” 

He did not even sentence himself to celibacy. 


: He lost the romance, and perhaps saved himself 
some of the follies of early marriage, but at a 
ripe age, when “the story of his love” had passed 
into forgetfulness he married a woman every way 
worthy of him. Even Mabel Stanley heard of the 
: match without visible emotion. Nay, they some¬ 
times met, and the observer who knew nothing 
| of * heir P* 8 * history, would think of nothing in 
their style of addressing each other, except that 
being slightly acquainted, they were formally 
polite. Those who knew could better solve the 
riddle. 

Was He Right? My father always maintained 
that he was—and I believe him against the world 
in a matter of conscience. 


MOTHER MINE. 


BY VIRGINIA PEYTON. 


Not in the sunny light of Summer morning, 

When the wild mock-bird trills his 9 weetest lay, 
And pearly dew the crimson blooms adorning, 
Reflects the glitter of the sun’s first ray; 

Not with the fragrance of the flowers ascending, 

Not with the murmur of the honey bee, 

And the light breeze with tuneful cadence blending— 
Come mournful thoughts of thee. 

I am more glad, my heart more freely boundeth, 

A keener sense of life is in me stirred, 
en on my list’ning, ravished ear resoundeth 
The sweet wild notes of some melodious bird: 

And when the fitful Summer wind is flinging 
The shadow of the vines across the lea, 
e trembling shade unto my soul is bringing 
No mournful thoughts of thee. 

Bat oh, when evening darkness round us falleth, 

And gentle twilight like a shadow lies, i 

Bad memories the lonely heart recalleth, { 

n itter tears swell up to mournful eyes, 
t en the tide of recollection swelling, 

A thousand saddening thoughts roll over me, 

sweet but agonizing memories telling. 

Rear mother! all of thee. 


, I then remember other years have found me 
Cheered with thy blessed presence all tbe’day; 

The mantle of thy love was flung around mo_ 

Why was that mantle ever reft away? 

Why am I left within life’s pathway lonely 
Without thy love to make the passage free, 

- To gladden all my life with joys which only 
Could emanate from thee ? 

bight is around me with its darkness dreary, 
Shrouding the stars within its curtained breast; 
Unto my soul with sin and sorrow weary 
Night bringeth not its sweet aconstomed rest. 

Up to the rifted clouds my eye-baffs streaming 
Strive, longing one remembered face to see, 

While from my heart swells forth a mournful plaining, 
Oh, mother, mine! for thee. 

But all in vain! the $rave I long to enter 
“ , Hath bound her in the sleep that knows no stir, 
$Ai$d still my strong, enddring love will centre 
With wild intensity of woe on her! 

Father, forgive me! though Thy love will chasten, 
Do Thou in tender mercy bind for me 
Uppn my lonely, orphaned heart the lesson 
Oi&huigeless trust in Thee! 


ST&JSTZAS. 


BY J. A. TURNER. 


Through yonder curtain slyly peeps 
The rising sun to see my. bliss; 
Th ® Mazing fire morn’s vigil keeps, 
While 1 Louisa’s forehead kiss. 

She softly slumbers on my breast; 
Cur baby in her cradle sleeps, 


While holy angels guifd her rest, 
And bliss her little bosom keeps. 

Why wish for other wealth to find. 
Why seek for gold beyond the seas; 
Why covet all the gems of Ind, 

When I have jewels such as these? 
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BY CABBY STANLEY. 

Vabioub were the comments of the good people the visits of a gentleman to the place, who was 

of A-when the sign of Alfred Keith, M. D., supposed to be an admirer of Clara Graham’s. 

was first nailed upon the window shutter. The “They do say he is very rich, but one can’t 
old ladies wondered if his cures were as infallible tell now*a-days whether a man has money or 
as Swaim’8 Panacea; the young ones if he was not; fine feathers make such fine birds,” said old 
married, or handsome, loved pio-nics and sleigh* Mrs. Patterson. 

ing parties; whilst the gentlemen of the village “Well, .then, he need not be coming to see 
positively declared that if he was a young physi- Clara Graham, for, take my word for it, she will 
cian, it was presumption in him to endeavor to never marry a poor man,” Implied Mrs. Jackson, 
compete with old Dr. Smith. putting the half knit stocking up toward the 

But alas for the interest hanging around Alfred window, in the deep evening twilight, to take up 
Keith. Had he enveloped himself in mystery, his a stitch. 

offioe would Boon have filled with patients, but it “I thought the doctor here had his eye on 

was quickly known that he only came to A- her,” said another, looking at him and laughing; 

in order to increase, if possible, a very small in- “but you cut your wisdom teeth before you came 
come; that he had never prescribed a dozen times here, didn’t you, doctor? She would have dis- 

in his life, and that he was too poor and too missed you with a smile and a bow like a queen. 

agreeable for mammas with marriageable daugh- Alfred Keith laughed, and said there was no 
ters to care about cultivating his acquaintance. danger of Miss Graham’s discarding him, but at 
Popularity, however, came faster than patients, the same time he felt rather uncomfortable. 

Dr. Keith could play backgammon and chess with “Could Clpra be ashamed of the engagement, 
the old gentlemen; pick up balls of knitting cotton, that she insisted upon its being kept so quiet? 
or tie up Btray flowering stalks for their ladies; asked he, mentally. He had told her frankly o 
and ride, dance, quote poetry, and sing with the his small dependance, but old Dr. Smith was 
daughters. nearly superannuated, and his own practise was 

But with none did Dr. Keith’s voice harmonize increasing daily. Clara had declared herse 
so well as with'Clara Graham’s. Clara was the perfectly willing to share his small fortune, but 
belle of the village/ Her father was the richest her lover’s pride had often chafed that he mus 
man, her mother the proudest lady, and Clara ask such a sacrifice from her. The evening after 
the prettiest and sauciest girl in the place. the tea drinking at Mrs. Jackson’s, Clara met Dr. 

The summer time Bped on gaily, and rumor Keith at a party. She was the gayest of the gay, 

said that the doctor and 4fera#rere engage^, and constantly attended by the stranger to whom 

The white jessamine flowers over a certain viAr allusion had been made the afternoon before, 
covered piazza, at the side of Mr. Grahaffsj “What do you think, Clara? Mary Hay is 
house, might have confirmed the report could f going to marry young Abbott,” said a friend at 
they have spoken, but Mr. Graham was supposed > her side. 

never to trouble himself with anything of igss [ “Poor Mary! how she is throwing herse 
importance than money, and his lady was entirely | away. Why he is as poor as a church mouse, 
too haughty a dame for the curious, ter risk the j and as to this love in a cottage, it is morero- 
fear of her displeasure by prying 'questions. j man tic than comfortable,” was the laughing re- 
Had Clara been asked if the report was true, i joinder. 

she would have undoubtedly replied pyes,” with j “ I think Mary will be very happy though; s ® 
such a comically serious face, that no one would is not ambitious, and is accustomed to making 
have for a moment b| d^ eved her. sacrifices. If she loves Mr. Abbott all those petty 

Not that she was Ashamed of marrying a poor ; trials will be light,” replied her friend, 
man, as Alfred Keini undoubtedly was, but the ; Clara gave a groan, threw up her hands an 
sensitive delicacy of the young girl shrunk from eyes with much earnestness, and said, 
having her love talked and jested about. “Poor little innocent thing! You know nothing 

One afternoon a party of village gossips hap- at all about it. How can love exist through the 
pened to assemble at Mrs Jackson’s, where the soap-suds of washing day? And where is tke 
doctor boarded, and the conversation turned upon romance of sweeping from garret to cellar 
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time? Oh, no! let me marry a ~richm7n%ho 

can afford to keep servants for all this. A poor 
man indeed! he would be the death of me.” 

Careless words, carelessly spoken, but how 
bitter the fruits I 

Dr. Keith was standing near Clara at the time. 
The gossip of the afternoon before, had made him 
suspicious. He feared these feelings ^influence 
Uara, and that she repented her promise to him 
He drew near to her, and said in a low voice, 
•are you serious. Miss Graham?” 

As ft judge,” was the laughing reply. 

The annoyance of the lover increased, and he 
«a:d with some aaperity, -if I woe engaged to a 
young lady who really entertained these senti¬ 
ments, I should be most happy for a release.” 

Uara looked up in surprise, but seeing how 
senously he had taken her trifling, she answered, 


of whose affection makes them undemonstrative 
She forgot that he did not know a, well as she, 
how bravely her stro* heart would battle oni 
the world’s trials with him by her side. 

The night passed in this conflict between re¬ 
sentment and love, and the morning found her 
weaned out and weeping. After an hour or 
two of unfreshing sleep, she arose and hurried 
through her toilet!,. ButTlara’s haste was un¬ 
necessary.' The leaves of all her music books 
had been turned; the plants in the window had 
the dead leaves pluoked off, and placed toward 
the sun; one piece of sewing after another thrown 
! eetde, and still Dr. Keith did not make his an- 
pearance. * 

Clara felt angry again. A few hours before, 
had he come, eke would frankly have acknow¬ 
ledged her thoughtlessness, but now, at the rinir 


os the haughty flush mounted o neck Z k TV T th ° Ughllc8sne88 ’ b “‘ »»*, »t the ring 

•‘and I should be too happylo re^e him I *f T T"’* he °' d hangh * ** ™ 8 4 

A moment after she would have ! ** 8he thought ’ “ be bas beeD g lv *ng me time to 

to have been able to recall what she hadlult slid E ’ 8UPP ° 8e ’” ““ h " ° hiUed t0 


in • « - ‘ ouv just said 

”^r Ue 0f #nger - but “ "OS too late. Dr. 
Keith had moved to another part of the room, and 

around nTe " 4tl0n ™ S °°“ chaDgod *>* tb « Party 

ad!eus“ tlT a”® the Chafed '" 8r b °™ d b is' 

child V h ° 8te “’ SayiDg ther8 was a » ick 

child whom he must visit that night. A few 

moX ^t f0r ^ he had aS8ured the distressed 

but now 8t * t . W f S but 4 cold ailing the infant, 
tat oow one m,ght judge that it was threatened 

hahv ,n . lnolp,ent scarlet fever. Mrs. Jones’ 

woridTZ ° ne Ti8it “ 0re that night ^O” 't 
*orid h.„ done, had it not have been for Clara 
Graham’S careless words. 

>nd how fared it with Clara? She was un- 

migh/iuT her l0Ter ’ 8 de Porture,'but one 

anrietv J kb expeoted 80m « ° ne by the 

the d/ w,tb i whl cti She watched the opening of i 

brow dild Th * flU8h Thioh bad moun ‘ed to her j 
each l.l aW ! y ,’ leaTiDB 0a] y & bri 8 b ‘ spot 


each cheek i 6 y origni spot on seat, and carelessly turned over 
ejes. ’ ftn an Unusual brill iancy in her against which she was leaning. 


Wy^h^b* ar * ham ’ are T° n iu? ” ashed the 
in L t i „ A h ° U8e ' 88 C,ara ’ s hand touched hers 
eold wh U t r f a ° f fl °™ 8 ’ I‘ "as icy 
hotly 8Ter 8p0t 08 0,8 faoe burned 

-Z ellU 5l;^ ni?ht ’ S 8l6eP WM 

Shel t 'r j e v was “° 8lcep f< "-Cat’s that night. 

meat te m “ * ° f “«» “ d 8 ™ite- 

Keith 9 h! h , C °" ld rcc ° snize D0 feason why Dr. 
In h er ; ** 8 ber jesting words so seriously. 

,Llzr;ir how " a88 “ 

Vot. XXII ffence » thou « h ^intentionally; 


Although she knew the voice and step per¬ 
fectly well, Clara sat unmoved in her room till 
the servant announced Dr. Keith. 

She arose with the most imperturbable calm¬ 
ness, and brushed off the snips of zephyr worsted 
which clung to her dress as if to her own heart, 
she would not acknowledge her excited feelings. 

When Clara entered the parlor, her lover was 
standing looking out of the window, with his 
back to the door. Whether it was that her light 
footstep was unheard, or that he was determined 
that she should speak first, Clara could not de¬ 
termine. For the moment her impulse was to 
go up and place her hand on his shoulder, but 
pride forebade, so she only said, coldly, ‘‘good 
morning. Dr. Keith.” 

He turned and bowed, but made no effort to 
advance, or take her hand. 

Clara drew up her tall figure, then took her 
seat, and carelessly turned over the sofa oushion 
against which she was leaning. “Will you not 
be seated, sir?” she said. 

“Thank you, no. I called, Miss Graham, to 
release you from an engagement, which, by your 
own avowal, was irksome to you. It is not so 
great a curse after all, this being poor; one finds 
out so soon how much such a petty thin g as a 
heart is worth,” said he,.bitterly. 

Clara sat with her qyes fixed unquailingly on 
his face, and except that at this last taunt, the 
bright spot sprung to her cheek, and the lines of 
her flexible mouth grew wonderfully rigid, she 
gave no signs of the death-throes in her heart. 

“You will remember, if you please, sir, that I 
have before said I should be most happy to be 
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released. I see no chance of happiness in oar 
union;” and she arose and bowed haughtily to 
her lover. 

He had hoped when he went in that Clara 
would have made Borne apology, but now that 
was all over, so coldly bidding her good morning, 
he departed. 

And Clara, poor Clara! she was not one to give 
way to violent weeping, but she threw herself on 
the sofa, buried her head in the cushions, and 
% after one deep groan,^ay like one dead. 

A long time after she arose and went up stairs, 
but to both dinner and tea she excused herself 
on the plea of a severe headache. 


When her mother stopped in her room before 
retiring, that night, she was alarmed at Clara's 
appearance, and sent for Dr. Smith, who pro* 
nounced her dangerously ilL 

Day after day she lingered in a violent fever; 
and when she rose from her siok bed, her mother 
asked no questions as to the absence of Dr. Keith, 
for she had gained intelligence enough, not from 
Clara’s ravings, but from the heart-broken voice 
and look of her siok child. 

Years have passed, and Dr. Keith, the bachelor, 
is a rich man in the village, and the once gay, 
proud Clara, is Clara Grahfcm still, because of 

those CAB2LES8 WORDS. 


TO 

BY 

Fly from the tempter, 

There'8 death in the path, 

Tho’ the syren that wooes thee 
Seems fairest on earth; 

Tho’ the rose-footed hours 
Be winged with delight, 

And the voice of the syren 
Whispers, oome back to-night. 

Fly from the wine cup, 

Tho’ pleasure may swim 
In the bright rosy bubbles 
That float round the brim; 

Far down 'neath the depths 
Of the red wine that flows, 
Lurks the syren that lures 
To the vortex of woes. 


M 


KATE OROVI8. 

Fly from the tempter, 

1 From the brow of the brave, 

She has torn the bay wreath 
And made him a slave; 

E’en the pride of the statesman, 
The fame of the just 
The syren has humbled 
And trod in the dusk 

Fly from the tempter 
Who has led thee astray, 
From the high aspirations 
Of life's early day; 

Ere the hopes of thy mother 
Have faded in gloom, 

And her grey hairs dishonored 
Are laid in the tomb. 


THE HEKMIT. 

BY H. J. BSYESL1, If. D. 


Where a thousand Summer flowers 
Deck and ornament the lawn, 

And the birds in Nature’s bowers 
Sing a hymn at early dawn, 

There will I join the songsters, 

There will I raise my voice, 

And, undisturbed by mortal man, 
Within myself rejoice. 

There shall no worldly care intrude, 
There jwill I, all in solitude, 

Live but for Him who died for me, 
And saved the world on Calvary. 
Where the high and cliffy mountains 


’Mid the azure Heavens tower, 
And the sparkling crystal fountains 
From the rocky summits shower; 
Where Nature in her beauty, 
Enchants the earth and sky, 
There will I raise my humble cot, 
There will I live and die. 

There will I, on the verdant sod. 
Erect an altar to my God, 

And unreserved His praises sing 
Until my soul assume its wing 
And choerfully from earth doth rise, 
To dwell in Worlds beyond the skies. 
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BY MARY L. MEASY. 


A rather large and pleasantly situated rnnm l 0Wne J* throwing back the raven tresses 

ith two windows draped with blue flowered I ** .™" ning brow > 8he draws forth from a 

recess a richly cushioned arm-chair, and throws 
herself haughtily upon it in an attitude of min- 


with two windows draped with blue flowered 
damask and embroidered lace, looped up with 
silver cords; a soft, thick carpet of the most 
brilliant dyes, a handsomely carved bedstead, 
with rich curtains and counterpane, and heavily 
ruffled pillows; ottomans with luxuriously soft 
cushions; a pretty work-table, covered with 
various scraps of elegant needle-work, begun, 
but probably not soon to be completed; a mar¬ 
ble-top washstand, with toilet service of gold- 
band china; and a mantel profusely decorated 
with little “nick-nackeries” of no meaning or 
use, save perhaps to evidence the taste of the 
purchaser; such was the room of which Gertrude j 
way reigned mistress and queen. There was j 
not much similarity between the appearance of 
this and the other apartments of the household- ' 
and, considering her father’s limited means, and 
the necessary economy visible in other matters, 
a casual observer might have deemed the display 
here somewhat out of place: but that mattered 
httle to Miss Gertrude. “ Her father was so fond 
of money,” she said. Poor man! behind the 
counter of his retail drygoods store his life was 
wearisome and irksome enough to impress him 
with a high estimate of every dollar. She had 
labored in vain to persuade him that the parlor 
furniture (bought at the era of his marriage) 
was too old-fashioned to be ever genteel; he was 
deaf to aU arguments, and blind to aU defects 
iu this matter; but he willingly allowed his 
youngest daughter a little pocket-money now 
w t \ eD> be thought, was spent usefully; 
out which in reality the thoughtless, vain girl 
spent in adorning her room; heedless of the 
^umerous trifling wants it might have supplied 
of the many little comforts and luxuries it 
Jght have procured for her delicate, but ever 
, g mother ‘ Ah! such is but too often the 


yet with all this vain show Gertrude is not 
appy. See her now as she enters her chamber, 
c oses the door behind her with something 
unnecessary noise, and with a not very gentle 
actum places a pretty little lamp upon the work- 
i n _ \ Lt 18 a rain y autumn evening, and the 
uxunoue apartment looks all the more bright 

;lrr. abl<J fr0m the Mi8e ° f *• »torm 
I but its beauties have no effect upon the 


I gled grief and Passion. Tears of vexation fa'll 
slowly from her large black eyes, and her lips are 
firmly compressed, and her daintily-slippered foot 
taps the flower-wrought foot-stool impatiently, as 
if the unquiet feelings within were seeking some 
outlet. Fair Gertrude, what can have brought 
this storm across thy sunny path ? 

The door is softly opened, and a middle-aged 
woman enters slowly, and with some hesitation. 
Her calico dress and apron, and care-worn brow, 
damp with the fatigue of domestic labors, present 
j a strange contrast to the young lady’s silk dress 
j and sparkling jewels; and yet she is the mother. 

| You could tell it by the soft, beautiful light of 
\ her ®? es M 8 be approaches her daughter, and 
the look of anxious tenderness that shades her 
furrowed face as she sees that daughter’s grief. 
“Gertrude, my child, why those tears? it grieves 
me to the heart to see you thus:” and the voice 
faltered with emotion. But Gertrude only tossed 
her proud head, and turned peevishly from the 
anxious face that bent over her. 

Ah, wilful girl! Turn not so fretfully away, 
nor requite with gestures of impatience or anger 
the fond solicitude of a mother’s heart. Mayhap 
thou’It see the day when thou would’st give the 
gemB of Golcenda for a token of affection—for one 
word of love—unwearying, disinterested, long- 
patient love, such as now thou deem’st weari¬ 
some. Thoi^may’st see the hour when—thy own 
kindness unvalued, thy feelings outraged, thy 
affections scorned and slighted—thou wilt kneel 
upon a lowly grave, and long for the gentle love 
that once blessed thee—long to be folded for but 
one moment to a mother’s sympathizing bosom— 
to feel her tender hand upon thy throbbing bro^; 
but from the unpitying tomb in answer to thy 
yearning sobs and wailings, will come up only the 
remembrance of that unselfish hqart which thy 
waywardness might pain, but could not change— 
that deep, devoted love which thou didst repay 
with indifference, with heartlessness. Turn not, 
then, idly away from thy mother’s feeble form; 
nor view carelessly those purest, holiest drops 
that ever bedew mortal cheeks—a mother’s tears. 

“Gertrude,” continued Mrs. Gray, after a 
pause, during which she combatted her emotion, 
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“I cannot express the pain you give me. Here 
with no trial to vex you, with no sorrow worthy 
of the name to lesson your happiness, you are 
daily repining because your father will not, can¬ 
not sanction a silly attachment; insulting by your 
unwarranted murmurings a God who has be¬ 
stowed upon you every needful blessing.” ] 

“I cannot help it,” was the hasty reply. “I j 
would give them all up to obtain that greater | 
blessing, without which I can never be happy.” ; 

“You would, Gertrude!” said the mother, in 
sad and slightly reproachful tones; “you would 
give up your parents love, your sister’s affection, 
the artless endearment of your little nephew and 
nieces; you would relinquish your comfortable 
home, the plenty that surrounds you, the good 
health you enjoy—these and a thousand other 
advantages you could yield up for a man like De 
Lancey—a vain, idle, senseless fop, with nothing 
to recommend him but his fine person, his graceful 
manner that shows you off to advantage when 
waltzing—a flippant tongne that charms you by 
what you consider eloquence, and a pretty style 
of complimenting that flatters your vanity. Ah, 
my poor child! I fear that you will one day re¬ 
gret the infatuation that misleads you, and pre¬ 
vents your bestowing a proper degree of attention 
on a more worthy object.” 

“ Yes, I know what you would say, but I hear 
enough from father about that dull, awkward 
booby he thinks so much of, and-” 

“How can you speak so, Gertrude? There 
ate few young men of your acquaintance less 
dull or more sensible than Charles Elmer; and 
if he has not the easy appearanoe and unblushing 
impudence of De Lancey, he is as far from being 
disagreeable in his manners as he is.” 

“Oh, I know you are all strangely prepossessed 
in his favor, so there is no use in my saying a 
word on the subject; though considering I am 
the person most interested, I think I might be 
allowed a voice. But if I cannot speak I can 
aot; and I will never marry a hum-drum charac¬ 
ter like Charles Elmer; too poor and too miserly 
ever to make a figure in the world.” 

“Charles is neither poor nor miserly,” said 
Mrs. Gray, with some sternness. “ He is in good 
business as you know full well; and both able 
and willing to set out in life in a respectable 
style, such as should satisfy any sensible-” 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted the wilful girl again, 
with a contemptuous sneer. “Very respectable, 
like father! I am ashamed to ask any one to 
come to the house, it is so shabby and mean; I 
have no idea of having my own house the same.” 

“ You have really acquired ridiculous ideas for 
one in your sphere of life, which is merely that 
of a person in moderate circumstances; nor could 
all the grandeur you could pile around you make 


you any more; but, on the contrary, would serve 
to render you a laughing stock in the estimation 
of those who know your father’s circumstances. 
Neither could it add to your happiness since the 
little ornaments you have, at unnecessary ex¬ 
pense, collected here, do not make you more con¬ 
tented than if you inhabitated an unfurnished 
attic.” 

Gertrude oast a glance of something like con¬ 
tempt around the room. The novelty of her 
possessions had passed, and they were no longer 
valued. She returned, however, to the previous 
subject. 

“On one point I am resolved, and no argu¬ 
ments nor persuasions can alter my determina¬ 
tion. I shall never marry Charles Elmer, nor 
1 any one like him; and, if I cannot have Rupert 
j De Lancey, (of which now I have no hope, since he 
seems deeply wounded by father’s unaccountable 
rudeness to him) I at least will never bestow my 
hand upon one less richly endowed by nature, 
j birth, education, and fortune.” 

“ It is easy by a multiplicity of words to ren¬ 
der our language impressive in our own opinion, 
replied Mrs. Gray, calmly. “Mr. De Lancey s 
gifts from nature are limited to a handsome face 
and fine figure; he gives us no reason to suppose 
that the nobler qualities of head or heart, whioh, 
alone, are truly valuable, are his; as to birth, 
we have only his own representation of descent 
from a noble French family; allowing this to be 
strictly true, I cannot see that it renders him 
the better or more worthy; he has a superficial 
education, which enables him to appear eloquent 
and learned to a girl like you easily caught by 
high-sCunding words; and as to fortune, like 
birth, we must take only his own words; there 
is no other proof.” 1 

“I don’t know what you call proof; the ap¬ 
pearance he makeB is a sufficient evidence of his 
wealth to all unbiased persons; but when people 
will persist in their prejudices one might as well 
expect the blind to see. A little while ago you 
said wealth did not contribute to happiness.’ 

“ But you seemed to think it essential to yours, 
Gertrude. Yet if he had the wealth of the In¬ 
dies; were he the most talented and learned man 
of the age; descended from the proudest family 
on earth, still would I deem him unworthy of my 
child, so long as his oharaoter is suoh as oan be 
branded with censure.” 

“Yes, by the envious and malignant.” 

“The persons who informed your father o 
some incidents in his past life are neither one 
nor the other.” 

“Well,” persisted Gertrude, seemingly not e 
sirous to dwell on this point. “At all events one 
thing is certain; however poor I might be I shall 
never become dependant on father’s exertions 
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like Amy, with her four children, burging such 
expense upon him that he cannot give a proper 
Hving to his own family. But of course there was 
no objection made to her marriage with a poor 
schoolmaster. Her wishes were not thwarted, of 
course, but mine are never heeded.” 

“You are, indeed, sadly altered, Gertrude, thus 
to speak of your affeotionate sister. How would 
my very soul rejoice were the man on whom you 
have thoughtlessly fixed your fancy, like the 
youth who weed and won my poor Amy; for 
though they were poor, and various misfortunes 
concurred to keep them so, they had riches which 
were worth mines of worldly wealth; and should 
trouble or sorrow ever come upon you, my child, j 
I can wish for you no greater blessing than to 
be able to bear it with the meekness, the uncom¬ 
plaining resignation with which your sister has 
endured her many bitter trials. The dear girl! 
What should I do without her now? miserable 
and lonely would I be indeed. And if you think 
ns more particular in your regard, Gertrude, it 
should be a motive of deeper love and gratitude i 
on your part, and not cause for anger or vexa- i 
tion. The sorrows of one child may indeed make 
ns painfully fearful for our other daughter; the 
more so as in your cose there would be trials of 
a different nature than she had to suffer. But i 
it is late, and I must retire to rest. Good night, i 
my child, I would fain hope that calm reflection ' 
may change your present mood.” ] 

The mother pressed a fervent kiss on the brow j 
of her beautiful but wayward daughter, and with i 
a Bigh retired to her own apartment. c 


1 “ Xt wou ld he no sacrifice to me to give up all 
for your love, Rupert, but my poor father, my 
i tender mother, I cannot break their hearts.” And 
the maiden’s voice faltered, for though fashion 
and frivolity had blighted muoh of the warmth 
| of her early feelings, she was not yet altogether 
5 heartless. 

4t No one asks you to take any such desperate 
step, at least I do not,” was the cool reply. “I 
merely wish you to consent to that which can 
alone ensure our happiness. . Your father is vio¬ 
lently opposed to my addresses, for what cause 
I am sure I cannot imagine; we have waited now 
some time to gain his favor, it is useless to delay 
any longer. Once married he would soon yield 
j his forgiveness, and all would be well.” 

“ I cannot do it! Do not urge me, Rupert— 
my heart is weak in everything but its love for 
you, and I cannot bear to refuse what you desire. 
But in a little time all will be as we wish. I 
know my father will yield to my entreaties; and 
surely it will be better to wait for his approval 
of our union, than rashly venture, depending on 
his affection to pardon such a step on my part 


CHAPTER II. 

“I cannot bear this suspense any longer—if 
you truly loved me you would not keep me in 
t is anxiety, merely to humor the unreasonable 
opposition of your parents to our union.” 

The speaker was a very fine-looking man, but 
there was a dark scowl upon his broad forehead, 
mid his voice and manner betrayed quite as much 
impatience as love. 

What can I do, Rupert? Have I not tried, oh, 
how vainly, to soften my father’s prejudices ?” 

Do? why, like a girl of spirit and proper 
8 ength of mind as until lately I imagined you 
to be, choose for yourself in a matter that con- 
oerns your happiness, not theirs. A private mar¬ 
riage-” 

Oh, no I no!” interrupted his companion, 
none other than Gertrude Gray. “ I could never 
consent to that—never.” 

“Troe love can oonsent to anything,” replied 
° other ’ a tone of bitter reproach. “Were 
your love in any way proportioned to mine— 
were it but a tithe of what I feel for you, you 
Would not count anything a sacrifice.” 


e | “Well, say the word—what is there in it so 
f terrible; elopements take place every day, some- 
t times only for the fun and excitement of the 
, | thing; though I confess for this I would not urge 
11 you: but in this case I see no alternative. You 
must recollect that I cannot always remain here. 
r Affairs at home demand my presence, and even 
i now I am spending time which is invaluable. • I 
can wait no longer. Come, my sweet love, say 
that you love your own Rupert sufliciently to 
give up all for his sake—to fly with him to a 
home of love and happiness. Say you will fly, 
dearest!” • 

I “Oh, forbear, Rupert! I entreat—I beg,” cried 
the distressed girl, as she leaned her head upon 
his shoulder, and wept aloud. “Do not try me 
so.” 

But the heart to which she appealed was of no 
such noble nature as to yield to her request; he 
saw that he had gained some influence, and he 
followed it up by argument and entreaty; by all 
that reproach, slight irony, gentle persuasions 
and protestations of ardent love could promise 
success, till at length filial love yielded, and the 
infatuated girl, though with many tears and 
misgivings, consented to elope with her lover. 
Arrangements were talksfl over; plans proposed 
| and rejected; till De Lancey hit upon one which 
seemed feasible; and thus at length they sepa¬ 
rated. 

There was an air of irresolution about Ger¬ 
trude which her lover could not fail to remark; 
but satisfied with her promise to meet again 
secretly, as she now often did, he saw her depart 
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GERTRUDE GRAY. 


with a gleam of triumph resting on his really 
handsome face. 

The next evening Gertrude accompanied her 
parents to a bridal party, at the house of one of 
their most intimate friends. It was rather late 
when they entered, and most of the company had 
assembled; nor was it long before Gertrude’s 
roving glance detected the graceful form of 'her 
lover, who was doing the agreeable to a group of 
gay young damsels in the adjoining room. The 
evening was far advanced when they met; and 
Mr. Gray, who had been attentively observing 
De Lancey, was equally surprised and pleased 
on beholding him pass his daughter with only a 
formal bow of recognition, which she returned 
with one of corresponding coldness; though at 
the same moment a scarlet hue mantled her very 
temples. Coupling this with the remark made 
but a few nights before by Gertrude, regarding 
the apparent change in her suitor since her 
father’s strongly expressed disapproval of their 
intercourse, the parents drew from it a most 
pleasing augury. How should they know that 
this was but a preconcerted act to lull suspicion; 
and that Gertrude’s blush was caused neither by 
mortification nor anger at the apparent slight, 
but by an instinctive feeling of shame and self- 
humiliation, at being thus an actor in a Bcheme 
of duplicity and falsehood ? Not long after De 
Lancey Ifeft the company; and Gertrude, who had 
been out of spirits all the evening, expressed her 
wish to return home. As her father rose to 
comply with her request, one of the daughters 
of their entertainer came up, who, chiding her 
abstracted guest for such a thought, told her she 
had something to say to her in private first, and, 
with a graceful apology to Mr. and Mrs. Gray, 
led her away. By a previously arranged plan 
the two proceeded directly to the garden, where, 
whispering a few words of caution, Gertrude’s 
companion disappeared, leaving her alone with 
Rupert, whose object was to discuss^the plan of 
elopement, and strengthen her wavering resolu- 
tioix When he thought his purpose accomplished, 
he led her faltering Bteps back to her conduct¬ 
ress, by whom she was once more placed in her 
parents’ charge. 

A day passed. Gertrude spent most of it in 
her room, where she was several times sur¬ 
prised weeping bitterly. Her watchful mother, 
thinking her grief was occasioned by her lover’s 
inconstancy, proposed *o her husband that Ger¬ 
trude should pay a long meditated visit to his 
cousin who lived in a neighboring town. Mr. 
Gray thought the suggestion jjdmirable; he 
hoped that* his daughter's unwM attachment 
would soon pass away, and that change of scene 
would greatly conduce to this desirable end. 
Accordingly at the breakfast-table he introduced 1 


< the subject by casually mentioning his cousin, 

< adding, 

] “By the way, Gertrude, when do you intend 

I to go to Allan town? I thought you promised to 
go there some time ago." 

“So she did,” said Mrs.Gray, “but she seems 
: to have forgotten it I dare say Cousin Jane 
: thinks it very strange, for you know the last time 
| she was here she declared she would never come 
| again till some of us went to her house. Ger¬ 
trude is the only one that can conveniently go; 
and I do wish, my dear, that you would think 
about it.” 

“She has been thinking long enough,” inter¬ 
posed her husband. “It is now time to act 
What say you, my girl—how soon can you be 
ready ?” 

Gertrude could not immediately reply. The 
proposed trip to Allantown had been talked over 
as the most feasible plan for her elopement; but 
while she was vainly striving to propose it without 
an embarrassment which might awaken suspi¬ 
cions, her parents had unconsciously come to 
her relief. Mistaking her continued silence for 
indifference, her father urged her to consent, and 
was at length satisfied by the assurance (given 
with apparent reluctance) that she would be 
ready to start that very evening, he promising 
to accompany her most of the distance. As they 
rose from table, her sister asked if she should 
assist her in packing. “Oh, no; I shall only 
take one trunk, and that I can soon pack,” re¬ 
plied Gertrude, carelessly, as she ascended to her 
chamber. Her thoughts were not very pleasant 
companions, and, finding that silence and solitude 
only served to encourage them, she soon prepared 
for a walk, and went out to pay a few calls to her 
more intimate acquaintances before she left the 
city. 

At the house where she had last met De Lanoey 
she left a note informing him of the arrangement 
made; and then slowly wended her way home, at 
the time she knew the noontide meal was over, 
for not only was her mind too much harrassed to 
allow her to partake of food, but she felt unequal 
to the task of conversing with any degree of in¬ 
terest or cheerfulness: and although it had in 
faot been several days since she had done so, she 
now with the inquietude and alarm of a guilty 
mind, trembled lest her seoret intentions should 
be discovered, or inferred from her manner. The 
greater part of the afternoon was spent alone, 
endeavoring to busy herself in packing her trunk 
with the articles she had selected from her amply 
furnished wardrobe; but she was growing rapidly 
sick at heart, and, at length, was unable to re¬ 
strain her tears. “Oh, I will not go—I cannot, 
must not do it,” she repeated again and again, 
as she heard her mother pleasantly singing her 
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youngest grandchild to his afternoon slumber, 
and thought how the step she-meditated would 
change the cheerful tones of that dear voice. 
“I will not go!” But, alas! at the moment her 
better angel was gaining the mastery, the con- 
fidant appeared with a hastily penned answer to 
her note, expressing her lover’s rapture at the 
success of their scheme thus far, and assuring 
her that he would met her at the point her father 
would accompany her too; this plan being in all 
respects the best calculated to prevent the pos* ] 
sibility of detection. # 

Gertrude’s friend remained with her until the 
time for her departure with her father, and by 
her lively conversation effectually relieved her 
of the troublesome whispers of conscience: but 
her courage nearly failed her when the parting 
hour arrived, and she bade farewell, perhaps 
forever, to her mother and sister, and caressed 
again and again the little ones who could not 
understand why grandpa was taking Aunt Ger- 
trade away from them. It needed all her strength 
of purpose, aided by not a few reproving glances 
from her thoughtless companion to go through 
that parting scene with a reasonable degree of 
composure; but by a strong effort she kept back j 
the grief that swelled her heart, and thus forced 
herself to mingle a smile with the tears that \ 
moistened her eyes as she received her mother’s 
parting embrace. “When will you write, Ger- j 
trade?” inquired her sister. “I cannot yet say, : 
for you know I must tell father when I write 
what day to come for me. There is no use in i 
writing twice in so short a time.” ] 

Alas! how soon after the first yielding to 1 
temptation may a habit of prevarication and 1 
deceit be formed. *jj t 

Mr. Gray beguiled the time as well as he could 1 
during the first part of the journey; but Ger- s 
trade was greatly relieved when the time came 1 
for the passengers to retire to their berths, and r 
8 e could indulge her tears without restraint, t 
he conflict with her feelings was severe and t 
arduous. The love for De Lancey was not of a j 
nature to be easily overcome; she loved him with a 
t e ardor and intensity of an impetuous, enthu- j a 
siastic disposition, prone to make an idol of the h 
object of its affection; but she also loved her i 
parents tenderly, and could not delude herself 
“to a persuasion that her secret union with De 
Lancey would but lightly affect them. She knew « 
t at it would inflict real and enduring anguish, h 
especially upon her mother, and she writhed in f< 
meutal agony as the shameful duplicity of her 
conduct rose vividly to her imagination. As the - 
steamboat bore her swiftly over the dark waters, oi 
every rush of the waves sent a chill of fear 
rough her trembling frame, and this alone, ci 
so different from the feelings of pleasurable tl 


r, excitement she had often experienced in the like 
Id situation, would have sufficed to oonvince her of 
0 . the sinfulness of her present purpose. Exhausted 
}r by this mental contest, she at length silenced the 
i- upbraidings of conscience by a firm determina- 
;o tion to proceed to her relative’s house in Allan- 
e town on the morrow; and she planned many 
g cogent and persuasive arguments by which she 
r could surely induce her lover to consent to her 
11 desire to defer their marriage for some time 
i* longer; and so becoming more calm as her good 
resolution strengthened, she at length fell asleep, 
e It was scarcely daylight when the boat touched 
y the landing at a small village, from whence to 
r Allan town the journey was pursued by rail-road; 
t and Mr. Gray having snugly ensconced his daugh- 
5 ter in a comfortable seat in the car, bade her 
3 “good-bye,” as a boat was about starting in 
1 which he could return home. She was alone, 
t and her heart beat wildly and tumultuously. A 
■ step approached; she turned timidly expecting 
i to see her lover, but it was her father who stood 
i beside her. 

“I bought you some magazines and papers, 

I Gertrude,” he said, “ that you may not feel lone¬ 
some. I am sorry I cannot go all the way with 
you, but you will reach Allantown in two or 
three hours, and these will amuse you till then.” 

How the daughter’s heart reproaches her as he 
spoke. Scarcely could she murmur her thanks 
for this new proof of kindness which was ever 
thoughtful for her; her father wondered at her 
agitation, but the steamboat bell warned him to 
| lose no time in noticing it Just as the boat left 
the shore, and the bell rang for the departure of 
> the cars, De Lancey took a seat beside the rash 
\ maiden who had left all for his sake. He took 
> her trembling hand closely in his, and whispered 
softly a few words of love and encouragement. 
Where now was her resolution of the previous 
night? Gone—forgotten at the appearance of 
the tempter, and she sat in silence and medita¬ 
tion as the train proceeded. 

Ere noon she was the wife of Rupert De Lancey, 
and seated in a splendid car was whirling rapidly 
away from Allantown on the road to his distant 
home. 

CHAPTER III. 

“How strange it is that Gertrude does not 
write!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, as she sat beside 
her husband, who had been confined to his room 
for several days by a slight attack of fever. 

Poor woman—for the last week she had daily 
—hourly—made the same remark, little recking 
of the news she was so soon to hear. Before 
Mr. Gray had time to reply, one of the children 
came bounding into the room with letters which 
the clerk had just brought from the post-office. 
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“Perhaps we shall hear now,” said the wife,joy¬ 
fully, as she watched him glancing at the super¬ 
scription of each. “Yes, this is her writing,” 
and Mr. Gray threw aside the other letters as he 
eagerly broke the seal. But one glance at the 
contents seemed to paralyze him. He looked 
again, and then with a deep groan let the paper 
fall from his hands. 

“What is the matter?” inquired his wife, in a 
voice of agony. “What has happened to my 
poor child—is she ill?” 

“No—my poor wife, she is not ill—take com¬ 
fort, for she is well, yet rather would I see her 
quietly laid in her coffin, than to hear of her 
being married to De Lancey.” 

Mrs. Gray looked at him in speechless horror; 
he drew her to his throbbing heart os if there he 
would shield her from sorrow; and as Amy had 
now appeared, anxiously inquiring if there was 
any account from her sister, he began with fal¬ 
tering voice to read the letter. The writing was 
jagged and irregular, as if the agitation of the 
writer had rendered her almost incapable of ful¬ 
filling the task—was blistered with tears, and in 
many places disfigured and nearly effaced with 
blots. It read as follows; ‘ 

Springville, Ala., Nov., 10th, 18—. 

“My ever dear Parents—I know not how to 
begin this letter, nor in what words to ask your 
forgiveness for the step I have taken, but 1 trust 
to your own indulgent tenderness to regard it 
with lenity, and to believe that nothing but the 
conviction that I should otherwise be miserable 
for life, would have induced me to act in this 
matter contrary to your wishes. Oh, blame me 
not, dear father, nor deem me altogether un¬ 
worthy of your affection, when I inform you that 
I am now the wife of Rupert De Lancey, from 
his home I now write. Oh, deem me not heart¬ 
less and indifferent to your love for acting in 
this one instance in disobedience to your com¬ 
mands. Ah! you would not think harshly of me > 
if you knew how many tears, how many hours of j 
wretchedness I endured ere 1 could resolve to > 
leave my ohildhood home—how many times I I 
resolved even to sacrifice the love which had be- j 
come so dear to me, rather than disobey my own > 
dear father and mother. But, alas! I could not! 
resist the pleadings of my fond, foolish heart—1 1 
could not. 


often abused, but which has followed me through 
all my unworthiness, and by this love 1 implore 
your forgiveness as the greatest boon I could 
receive, and conjure you, my beloved father and 
mother, to think with pity and kindness upon 
your erring, But affectionate child, 

GERTftUjgE.” 

Poor Mrs. Gray! Her head sank heavily on 
her husband’s pillow ere the fatal letter was half 
read, and the deep sobs that parted her pale lipa 
and shook her aged frame, told how her maternal 
heart was lacerated by the undutiful conduct of 
her daughter. Yef even in that moment the 
yearning love of the mother triumphed over her 
own sorrow, and as the thought of the sinfulness 
of this sad act of disobedience rushed through 
her mind she raised her clasped hands to heaven, 
murmuring feebly, but fervently, “forgive her— 
pardon her in Thy mercy, oh, God! visit not this 
sin upon her, but in Thy Fatherly pity shield her 
from sorrow and trial.” 

From his sick bed, to which this blow confined 
him for several days longer, the father wrote. 

“ Unhappy girl! Little can you dream of the 
misery you have inflicted on our hearts—but re¬ 
proach is useless. The past cannot be recalled. 
May you never have cause to repent the rash, 
unadvised step you have taken, and may God 
forgive you your fault and the anguish it has 
caused us as freely as we forgive you; and com¬ 
fort and sustain you in the trials which I cannot 
but fear await you. Yet if our prayers can avail 
no shadow shall ever cross the pathway which 
now looks so fair before you. For this we will 
hope, and, above all, that we may yet be united 
in a better world. Assure yourself of our un¬ 
abated affection, and receive the blessing of your 
tender mother in union with my own. In what¬ 
ever sorrow or evil may come upon you, remem¬ 
ber that our love is unchangeably your own, and 
that our hearts and arms shall ever be open to 
receive you.” 

Thus did the parents seek to forget the anguish 
which her undutiful conduct hftd caused them, 
in order that Gertrude might not feel the pang 
which the withholding of their forgiveness would 


“We were married at Allantown the last day ! 
I saw you, my father, and only this morning I > 
reached my future home. A beautiful and stately I 
home it is, and amid its enjoyments, with my : 
husband so full of gentle, almost womanly ten ! 
derness and affection, I should be the happiest \ 
pemg on earth were it not for the thought of my ! 
injured parents. Could I know that they still j 
look upon me as their child, still bless and pray > 


an, withhold not your pardon, my dear 
parents, do not chide me too severely. I l 
^f e L fUp °?. th . at unwear ying patience with i 
you have hitherto regarded my waywarc 
that never-falliGg love which, aloe! I hav 


have occasioned her. But was that sorrow in* 
deed forgotten, or did it so soon yield to couso- 
lation? Ah ! it is not our purpose, were it even 
in our power, to portray the feelings which the 
ingratitude of their daughter awakened. 

There was a deeper shade upon the mother’s 
furrowed brow; there was a something of stern¬ 
ness in the father’s manner—that sternness which 
a proud man assumes to hide the grief that may 
not be banished; there was gloom and anxiety 
within the abode which had bithertd known cheer¬ 
fulness and gayety; andf even the children’s inno¬ 
cent mirth was often checked by their mother, for 
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it seemed so strange they should be glad and 
mirthful now, that their aunt, who had once been 
the very spirit of loveliness, was gone—gone for¬ 
ever. 


# CHAPTER IV. 

Beautiful indeed was the Southern home of 
our heroine, and her married life promised to be 
as happy as love and wealth could make it. The 
house, a large and spacious one, stood almost 
at the entrance of the town, in the midst of 
extensive grounds, which in that sunny clime 
still retained their beauties of tree and flower: 
everything within and about the house bore the 
evidences of a luxurious, but refined taste; and 
the little boudoir which opened from her own 
splendid chamber was as fairy-like a room as 
one would wish to see. Here Gertrude was wont 
to sit watching eagerly for her handsome and 
graceful husband as he walked up the long avenue 
to the house. One evening she had twined a 
beautiful wreath of autumn’s rich flowers, and 
waiting for the moment when he reached the 
stately portico of the dwelling, she threw it so 
dexterously from the window that it fell exactly 
as she desired around his finely formed head, 
from which, as was his custom, he had removed 
his hat as he advanced through the avenue. Oh, 
how merrily she laughed at his surprise, and 
how beautiful she looked as she tripped to the 
staircase to meet him. Rupert thought he had 
never seen her so lovely; and he stooped to im¬ 
print a long kiss on her full, soft lips, and to 
gaze into the depths of her large, lustrous eyes 
beaming with gratified affection, ere he said, “I 
have something to give you in return for your 
wreath, Gertrude. See!” and he playfully held 
up her father’s letter. 

“ Oh, that is from my father, I know it is—do 
give it me, Rupert!” she exclaimed, with such a 
look of eager distress, that he relinquished his 
design of teasing her, and handed her the coveted 
epistle. She wept so long and sadly as she pe¬ 
rused it, that he 'inquired, at length, if it con¬ 
tained any distressing intelligence. “Oh, no— 
no—my own dear, kind father!” she repeated 
again and again, as, kissing the signature with 
wild affeotion, she surrendered the letter to her 
husband. 

“Well, this is just what I expected; you see 
they ^scarcely wonder at your elopement. Not 
▼ery complimentary to me,” he added, somewhat 
bitterly, but as his eye fell upon the tearful face 
of his bride he ohecked himself, and continued 
in a gay tone, “ah, well! we must trust to time 
to remove these suspicions; and I can bear them 
patiently meanwhile as you are now my own— 
mine forever!” 

Aad so with playful words and oaresses he 


banished the grief which the remembrance of 
home had brought to the undutiful daughter, 
and thus led her to the dinner-table with her 
fair countenance beaming with smiles, and all 
the more beautiful from the moisture that still 
trembled in her soft eyes. Now she was happy, 
happy as she had ever desired to be; and her 
letters to her parents expressed this in such 
glowing, yet evidently sincere language, that it 
went far to dispel the gloom her absence occa¬ 
sioned ; and in the fond persuasion of her felicity 
forgot the blow she had given to their own. 

There were times, indeed, when unpleasant 
thoughts came to disturb the serenity and cheer¬ 
fulness of Gertrude. She wondered, sometimes, 
why with all the grandeur that surrounded her, 
her neighbors showed themselves no way anxious 
to form her acquaintance. There were a few 
persons, it was true, who made calls upon the 
new resident, but they were not of that kind 
with whom she would wish to cultivate friend¬ 
ship. Occasionally at public places she oame in 
contact with several families who lived within 
sight of her abode, but they took no notice of 
her, save by a look of compassionate interest, 
which caused Gertrude both surprise and vexa¬ 
tion. Nor was it less a subjeot of astonishment 
that the gentlemen of the neighborhood paid no 
attention to De Lancey, who, in the estimation of 
his fond wife, might challenge admiration where- 
ever he appeared. Once she ventured to ex¬ 
press her wonder that her neighbors did not 
offer even the common civilities usually extended 
to a stranger; but he interrupted her by asking, 
in a tone of affectionate reproach, “am I not, 
then, sufficient company, Gertrude?” and as she 
replied in the manner her devoted love sug¬ 
gested, she resolved never again to trouble her¬ 
self or him upon the subject. So she spent most 
of her time within her pleasant'abode, alone with 
Rupert, finding her world, her society, her happi¬ 
ness in him; or when he was absent, as was often 
the case, she engaged in some pleasing occupa¬ 
tion to divert the tedious hours till his return. 

She thus escaped hearing what would have 
destroyed her unclouded happiness, for De Lan- 
cey’s character stood no higher in the estimation 
of his townsmen than in Mr. Gray’s. He was, m 
fact, known only as a profligate, idle young man, 
who, on first appearing at Springville, might have 
attracted publio attention by his singularly pre¬ 
possessing manners and gentlemanly appearance, 
had not his dissipated habits soon rendered him 
odious and contemptible in the eyes of the re¬ 
spectable citizens. His skill at the gaming-table 
enabled him to make a dashing appearance, and 
it was generally thought that he was becoming ? 
wealthy. During one of his professional tours 
through the neighboring states, it was found that 
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lie had written to a friend to rent for him a house i 
situated in the fashionable part of the town, and 
when, soon after, everything requisite for an ele¬ 
gant dwelling arrived from the North, it began 
to be suspected that his intention was to settle 
permanently in Alabama. This was rendered 
certain when shortly afterward he returned, 
bringing his lovely and graceful bride, whose 
appearance attracted universal admiration; and j 
great was the compassion expressed for her mis- j 
fortune in having become the wife of such a 
character as Rupert De Lancey. The kindly 
feelings of some of the ladies prompted them at 
first to make the acquaintance of the fair young j 
bride; but they were deterred by the abhorrence j 
with which they oould not but regard her hus¬ 
band; and others, with whom this would have ! 
weighed but little, in consideration of the elegant 
style in which the newly-married pair lived, 
hesitated to form any acquaintance with per¬ 
sons of whose origin they were ignorant. The 
account which De Lancey had given of his noble j 
descent was generally discredited; and thus, \ 
some through contempt of his character, others > 
through a dread of demeaning themselves by j 
associating with persons of low birth, all kept j 
aloof from their splendid abode. 

But of all this Gertrude was as yet ignorant 5 
She was indeed astonished on learning acci- ; 
dentally that the house in which they dwelt did 
not belong to them, as she had understood it to 
be a portion of the vast estate of which Rupert 
had frequently spoken: but a second thought 
suggested that this was very fortunate, as per¬ 
haps after a time he would remove to a more 
agreeable neighborhood. 

When the Christmas holidays were past, during 
which Gertrude could not help sometimes missing j 
the familiar forms with whom she had been wont | 
to enjoy that festal season, she spent most of the 
time in devising and exeouting various little gifts 
for all the dear ones at home, which it was her 
intention to send early in the spring, so as to 
reach them by her birth day; and Rupert entered 
so warmly into her feelings, giving her freely the 
money requisite for her purpose, and even press¬ 
ing her to make her little gifts handsomer and 
more costly than she at first intended, that the 
proud wife almost fancied him an angel of love 
and kindness; and in the exuberance of her 
blissful emotions would wonder if anything could 
ever happen to trouble or disquiet her. 

Happy Gertrudel Enjoy thy brief, bright 
dream! 

The presents were sent, and their unexpected 
arrival joyfully and gratefully acknowledged; 

„ and now Gertrude began to feel at a loss how 
to dispose of her time; but she won from De 
Lancey a kind of half promise that he would 


take her to spend a few weeks with her parents 
sometime during the ensuing summer, and this 
pleasant anticipation gave 'her a new feeling of 
happiness. She would read over and again her 
mother’s letter, dwelling on each line that told 
of the emotions^he felt in receiving s^lmany 
tokens of the affection of her absent child; she 
imagined how surprised each one was on be¬ 
holding their respective mementoes, and could 
hear the joyous shouts of her little nephews and 
nieces, as described by her sister, at getting so 
many pretty things from their dear, good aunt: 
she thought how delighted they would be to see 
her again, what pleasant hours they should pass, 
and that, perhaps, one of the children would 
accompany her home, it would be such good 
company when Rupert was out. But still more 
happy did she feel as she read for the hundredth 
time every word concerning her husband, for it 
was evident that their former opinion was giving 
way to one more favorable, and, as she imngined, 
more just; and it was a proud thought for the 
loving wife that her idolized one was, at last, 
properly appreciated by her family. 

When the summer’s beautiful blossoms lent 
their fragrant breath to add another charm to 
her luxurious abode, she went among her favorite 
plants tending and admiring them, as gay as the 
little songsters that flitted through the shady 
branches that waved around her, and each day 
was welcomed as bringing her nearer the wished- 
for period of her journey. But she was disap¬ 
pointed in this fond hope, for Rupert, who indeed 
had no intention of realizing it, met her earnest, 
tearful entreaties with many arguments to prove 
that it waa utterly impossible for him to leave 
home, and though she wept and pouted at the 
disappointment, she was obliged to resign heTself 
to it. Neither could she induce him to name any 
definite period to which she could look forward. 
“At Christmas, Rupert! surely we could go at 
Christmas—oh, it would be so delightful to spen 
it with them—say that we will go then, and 
shall be willing to wait, even though it is such a 
long time!” she would coaxingly exclaim; but 
he would answer, laughing, that he would not 
run the risk of disappointing her so dreadfully 
again, by naming any specified time; and when 
she repeated her entreaties, despite of his laugh¬ 
ing denials, he at length became impatient, an 
ohided her for the unreasonableness of her desirCj 
till fearful of provoking him too much she learn 
to stifle her earnest wish in the recesses of her 
throbbing heart, and wait in Bilent anticipation the 


CHAPTER V. 

Another Christmas—the second of Gertru e 
De Lancey’s married life, and we find her again 
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in her Southern home. Her oheek has lost most 
of its soft, rich bloom, and there is a light shadow 
on the brow that, a year ago, was sunny and un¬ 
clouded as a child's. What can have placed it 
there? She has been disappointed in her anti- 
cipatioh-of a visit to her dear old home, but that 
is past; and, though deeply grieved and pained 
• at the time, yet it is not sufficient cause for the 
great change in her appearance. Alas! Gertrude 
has other, deeper souroes of sorrow. She is no 
longer ignorant of her husband’s real situation, 
and to one brought up in a community where 
gambling was held in unmeasured contempt and 
abhorrence, the knowledge was fraught with 
bitter agony. At first she strove to disbelieve 
the humiliating fact—then to banish it altogether ; 
from her mind—but the effort was vain; and with 
many dismal forebodings Bhe resigned herself to 
the life of anxiety and self-humiliation which was 
now before her. De Lancey's manners were still 
kind and gentle, but he was now frequently ab¬ 
sent from home; and she had learned to tremble 
with fear during these long absences, for she 
oould not forget by how precarious a tenure they 
held the comforts by which they were surrounded. 

But at length a little comforter was given her 
in her sorrowful loneliness; and as the young 
mother bent over the cradle of her first born, 
watching its peaceful slumbers, she had many 
bright dreams of the time when her baby girl 
would be a little companion during her other¬ 
wise lonely hours, beguiling them by her inno¬ 
cent prattle and playful caresses. And now, if 
not as gay and lively as of yore, she was happy, 
tranquilly happy, for her maternal cares kept 
her employed during most of the time that would 
else have dragged by in gloomy and harrassing 
reveries, and she hod something to hope for, 
something to look forward to in the future. 

But the New Year brought a sa<f change to 
Gertrude. Her husband was scarcely ever with 
her, and his manner was changed, bo cold and 
indifferent, that her fond heart felt chilled; and 
it was a relief when left alone with her babe 
No longer she awaited his coming with impa¬ 
tience, and sprang with rapturous eagerness to 
Welcome him home; but rather cowered and 
shrank like a frightened bird, when she heard 
his foot fall upon the stairs. Oh! 'twas a sad, 
sad change! 

As the winter waned slowly away, things be- 
oame yet more gloomy. Rupert's luck changed, 
and the money and estate gained by previous 
good fortune were risked with all a gamester’s 
recklessness, and lost. His slaves followed, then 
his splendid equipage, and nought remained but 
the sumptuous furniture of the house where he 
waided. On a stormy night in ‘March he re¬ 
turned home at a late hour. The infant had 


beep fretful for some hours, and the wearied and 
exhausted mother had just succeeded in lulling 
it to repoBe. She turned from the cradle over 
which she still bent anxiously as she heard her 
husband’s step, and she started back with un¬ 
controllable terror as she met the fierce glance 
of his large black eyes, rendered more startling 
by the ashy paleness of his face, around which 
the long, raven hair fell in damp, disordered 
masses. 

“ Gertrude,” he said, in a tone deep and husky, 
“Gertrude, I am a lost man—ruined, beggared! 
I have lost everything—even the furniture of this 
house is no longer ours. There is but one way 
to escape from poverty and wretchedness—aye, 

; from starvation. And that is for you to write to 
your father for the money we need. Come, can 
you do it to night?” 

The wife was standing motionless on the spot 
where she stood terrified at his entrance: her 
face was as deadly pale as if no blood had ever 
flowed beneath the transparent skin, and her 
eyes were fixed upon him with a wild, startled 
gaze. She seemed not to have heard or under¬ 
stood him. 

“Can you write for the money to-night?” he 
repeated, in loud, angry tones. 

“No—to-night nor never!” was the calm, but 
firm response. “I will not wring my father’s 
heart by informing him of the early fulfilment 
of his sad prediction. Let the things go—what 
matters it?—let them go.” 

‘‘Yes, let them go,” sneered the husband. 
“And then, brave one, what then? Starve or 
beg, which shall be your choice?” 

“Either. For myself I can starve—life has 
no longer any charms for me—for my child I 
can beg.” 

“ Come, I want none of this silly prating. The 
matter is will you write to your father or not? 
If he were an honest man he would have sent 
your dowry long ago.” 

“You know, Rupert De Lancey,” replied the 
wife, with a sad, but calm look and tone, “you 
knew when you entered my happy home that 
you could expect no portion with me. You know 
it well: but disclaimed any wish to obtain a 
dollar with your chosen bride.” 

“Aye, the usual language of love and court¬ 
ship, but your father as a man of the world 
knows better. However, I have not asked for 
it, nor thought of it till now, and if I had no 
immediate necessity for it I should not press for 
my right. But I want money, this money is 
mine by right, and I will have it. I must have 
it, and that quickly. Will you write for it, or 
shall I?” 

“Great God! Be merciful—do not let my 
senses leave me!” exclaimed the poor wife, 
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raising her clasped hands wildly to her fore¬ 
head as she leaned heavily against the bedstead 
by which she stood, almost overpowered by the 
brutal words and tone of the monster before her. 

After a few moments she spoke again, but 
calmly. “I cannot write as you wish, Rupert. 
I know, indeed, that my father could spare no 
sum sufficient for your need. He is not affluent 
as you know, and has my sister’s family to sup¬ 
port But I have jewels which will bring a good 
deal, and although it is hard to part with my 
dear father’s gifts, as most of them are, I sup¬ 
pose they must be sacrificed.” 

Had Gertrude not been too pre-occupied with 
her sad thoughts, she might have remarked the 
peculiar smile, or rather sneer of De Lancey at 
the word “jewels.” But he spoke not; and she 
drew a small key from her pocket and unlocked 
her private drawer to bring forth the treasures. 
What was her astonishment to find them missing? 

“Oh, we have been robbed, Rupert,” she said, 
hastily. “But no: let me look again:” and with 
desperate haste she re-examined the drawer. 
They were gone. 

“How can it be?” she began, but as she looked 
up to her husband, she stopped, then grasping 
his arm, exclaimed breathlessly, “oh, Rupert! 
you have not taken them—say you have not 
taken them!” 

“ Well, and if I do, will the words bring back 
the baubles?” 

“I only want to know if they are sacrificed 
already; if you have sold them!” 

“Well, if I have, who had a better right? 
They are not worth the fuss you are making. 
You would sell them now—what is the differ¬ 
ence?” 

“I would not sell all—not all!” murmured 
the poor creature, as she wrung her hands with 
frantic agony. “There was a miniature of my 
mother—what did you do with that? Tell me 
where I can get it, and I will bless you forever.” 

“Ha! I could not do that if you were to offer 
me a far higher reward.” 

“Oh, what is that miniature to any one but 
me. I don’t want the Betting—they can keep 
the pearls, but I want the likeness—the lock of 
hair enclosed. Oh, if I only knew who won it 
from you, surely he would give it to me! My 
mother! my own dear, darling mother!” and the 
unhappy woman sobbed in bitter, heart-crushing 
anguish. 

“Considering that with so little hesitation you 
broke her heart, you are very much concerned 
now about her likeness,” said the heartless hus¬ 
band, as he coolly turned from the door and left 
the house. 

Long did the unhappy wife remain as he had 
left her, his cruel words ringing in her ears, and 


her heart torn with emotions of love and remorse 
as she thought of her deserted parents. A last 
with a wild gush of tears, she fell upon her knees 
beside her sleeping infant, and pressed its baby 
hand to her throbbing brow, as if the touch of 
innocence might lull the fever burni^there. 
“0^mother—mother-—I am rightly punished!” 
she sobbed again and again; and then, as she* 
looked upon her own child, she started with a 
sudden fear that it might one day imitate her 
sin, and inflict the same wound upon her heart 
that she had made upon her loving mother's. 
Oh! as the thought almost maddened her,how 
keenly did she realize the misery of which she 
hod been the guilty oause; and as she writhed 
in agony that was terrible to endure, fervent and 
penitent were the prayers and supplications for 
pardon that rose to heaven from her crushed and 
humbled spirit It was nearly daybreak when 
the miserable wife rose from her lowly posture, 
and faint and exhausted she fell upon her couch 
to take a brief slumber; little thinking it was the 
last sleep she should take beneath the shelter of 
a comfortable home. 

Early in the morning De Lancey returned, and 
with him came the man who had won the fur¬ 
niture of that once happy dwelling. He had 
agreed to pay the balance of rent due on the 
house, and now entered as its master; and though 
with much show of liberality he begged Mrs. De 
Lancey to consider it still as her own, until she 
should be pleasantly situated elsewhere, she with 
mild dignity refused his proffered kindness, and 
selecting the things she had brought with her to 
Alabama, and giving them in charge to her sole 
remaining servant, took her babe in her arms, 
and calmly desired her husband to lead the way 
wherever they were to go. 

Alas! he had been unable to provide anypl ftC ® 
for their ffiture abode. He had neither charac¬ 
ter nor friends to uphold him in this crisis— hi* 
means of subsistence had failed—and his condi¬ 
tion was more pitiable than that of the veriea 
street beggar. 

CHAPTER VI. 

An untenanted negro hut on the outskirts o 
the town afforded the only place of shelter whic 
he could find; and here did the delicately rea 
Gertrude enter with her frail, helpless infant, 
broken stool furnished a seat, for which in her 
trembling, wearied state she was thankful; an 
when the servant (whose regard for her poor 
mistress had led her to partake of her fal eD 
condition) had lighted a fire, for which, happity 
ample material was found around the hovel, Ger 
trade despatched her with some of her cos y 
clothing, that she might be able to purchase some¬ 
thing for their noontide meal, and a mattress an 
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oorerleto for the night. Very eoon the servant 
returned, bringing a bundle of articles with which 
to make an humble bed; and also food which she 
now set about preparing; mid when the sad meal 
waa finished, Eupert went out to endeavor to find 
some comfortable abode. He had not yet 
lost every feeling of affection for the poor crea¬ 
ture, upon whom he had brought this load of 
misery, and their present suffering roused the 
latent emotions of his better nature into life. He 
pressed a kiss upon the cold cheek of Gertrude 
ere he departed, bidding her not to lose her 

pUwe 8 * f ° r ^ 8hould not be long 111 that drear y 
Gertrude spent the afternoon in tears, holding 
her babe, her only comfort, close to her heart; but 
U was neither distress nor poverty that caused 
those tears to flow. The cruel words of her hus¬ 
band on the previous night still sounded on her 
ears, and were fearfully re echoed by the re¬ 
proving voice of conscience. As night approached 
she went to the door to see if her husband was 
re urning, he was powhere to be seen; not a i 
sound broke the etillnea. around, save the start- 1 
hng screech of an owl in a neighboring forest; ' 

she was destitute of everything; utterly mise- 1 

table; while within a few. hundred yards were < 
happy families in oheerful, comfortable homes 1 
She looked up to the heavens as if for pity and 1 
comfort, but no smiling clouds of sunset dyes t 
. er tearful gaze; no rays of amber light t 
p erced through the surrounding gloom to revive 1 \ 
her hopes, that the darkness which enveloped her ! a 
i g pass away; a heavy, leaden pall shrouded e 
skies from view, and with a more oppressive ' n 
sense of her wretchedness she turned again' to d 
be miserable tenement that had received her. d 
f , re are times when the overburdened spirit p 
ee s a strange, mysterious sympathy with na- si 
re; when a leaf falling with a sighing sound tl 
In i 6 , earth awakes an echo of sadness in the ; tl 
•onely bosom; when the mind that might take a ! tl 
loppy tone from the sight of anything gay or I 

if ta U ' beC ° mea - vet more gloomy and dispirited at 
.. ® k ‘ e8 ® re overclouded, or the branches of; tu 

imr M “ rUStle mournfull i’ io the chill-1 wl 

refumM i. ?hUS '* W&8 with Gertru< * e . As she th 
iUumed h u" n8t84d7 “ at DOt a of h °P<= »e 
the iov?'; t ^ 8pirit: 8h * thought not of se< 

WgS 1 ;r 8t ’ DOr ‘ he h0pe8 that “W* ™ 

Present d. i-f.. 1 * 11 ”’ aU w “ absol ' ,)lici in lor thi 
of desn jr n C0ndUi0,,i “<• » ith “>0 apathy of 
"‘ore fo, he!* aWa ' t8d wha,ever else “ight be in Fa 

lollltV 81 ! When De Lanc °y returned. She * ag! 
been ,/ h ' aggard ’ oorrowful look that he had f 

ssrr 1 r d not a w ° rd ~ «■ 

•lent* r . ? g ’ 8 . loomy n, B ht . though neither, not 
Pt Gartt “ de h *U her babe in her arms,!her 


ant | pressed tightly to her bosom, as if she could 
uch thus shelter its delicate form; for the chilling 

8 ? “ ght " iDd 8WCpt with a moanin 8 sound through 
.eaj the disjointed doors and windows of the hut 
ind and along the cold floor beneath their miserable 
yet pallet—recking little of the Bhiver it sent through 
ea- forms accustomed to beds of down, 
of The next day the faithful servant went to her 
the mistress from whom Gertrude had hired her as 
He nurse to her precious babe; and so pathetically 
ide deplored the situation of her poor young lady 
ler that her mistress gratified her by allowing her 
xy for the present at least, to remain with Mrs. De 
J Lancey, and endeavor to mitigate the distress of 
□g her situation, by relieving her of the domestic 
ut cares to which she was unaccustomed, 
ed A week hud passed heavily away since the sad 
8- removal of the De Laneeys, and they yet in- 
er habited the dreary hovel in which they had first 
e- taken refuge. In one corner of the room sat the 
id faithful negresB, with her head bowed upon her 
18 knees, crying bitterly. On a rude table, which 
a she had constructed from the lumber around the 
t- hut on her first day of service within its tottering 
walls, lay the lovely remains of the cherished 
i- babe; alas! too delicate a flower to have been 
e transplanted from its beautiful home to this 
i. bleak, cheerless abode. Beside it sat the mother, 
d looking upon her heart’s treasure, while large 
s tears coursed down her marble cheeks, and fell 
t thickly on the sweet face on which she gazed, 
e j Weep, sorrowful one! weep in thy loneliness and 
r anguish thy tears, thy sobs cannot recall the 
i | emancipated spirit to reanimate the lovely re- 
3; mains on which thy wistful gaze is fixed so ten- 
derly. Yes, weep! for with the light of those 
dear eyes the last gleam of happiness has de- 
t parted from thy lonely bosom. Hopeless and 
suffering one; thine indeed is a bitter cup, and 
: thou art drinking to the very dregs; happy if 
j th Y accumulated sorrows atone for the error of 
’ t-hy girlhood, which is now ever before thee. 

| The funeral was over—that sad, sad funeral— 

! and Gertrude, with a*fresh pang at her heart, 
i turned from the little mound in the lonely forest 
which covered her angel babe, and thought of 
the family vault in the old church-yard where 
her forefathers calmly reposed; where she had 
seen one of her little nieces deposited, while the 
voice of prayer arose to hallow the spot to which 
the loved one was entrusted to await the dawning 
| of the glad day of resurrection. “It is j'ust, oh, 

| Father!” she murmured, “it is just that I should 
i suffer; and though I weep, let me not rebel 
' against Thy will.” 

She had not written home since the New Year 
came with such an appalling change; she could 
not while misfortunes were thickening around 
her: but now she sent a letter, sorrowful and 
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plaintive as the faint murmnr of the dying, and 
she told of the sickness and death of her infant, 
but spoke not of any other trouble—this was 
enough; and she would,not shadow her parents’ 
tranquil home by the knowledge of her miserable 
condition. 

Listless and indifferent to everything became 
now the bereaved mother. It was evident that 
her health, which had suffered from so many 
trials rapidly succeeding each other, was now 
completely gone. Her commisserating attendant 
thought that every hour her poor mistress failed; 
but she never complained nor seemed sensible of j 
her rapidly declining state, rendered hopeless by 
the total want of the little comforts and atten¬ 
tions requisite to one in her situation. She would 
sit silent and abstracted for hours together, but 
the tears that frequently flowed showed that 
bitter thoughts were stirring within. 

One evening De Lancey brought her a letter. 
She kissed the well known writing, her father’s 
writing, as she received it, but when she turned 
it to break the seal a loud scream escaped her, 
and with a look of such agony as her husband 
had never before witnessed, she held it toward 
him. In his joy on receiving it at the post-office, 
for he knew if anything could comfort her it 
would be a letter from her parents, he had not 
noticed the black seal it bore! Hastily he broke 
it, and as he read his face wore a sadder expres¬ 
sion, and he gently pressed the hand cold and 
trembling of his stricken wife; but he could not 
inform her of the contents. 

“My mother—I know it is my mother!” she 
gasped at length, and when his silence confirmed 
her mournful surmise, she fell lifeless at his feet, 
while a thick stream of blood issued from her 
pallid lips. Long did the hapless woman lay in 
that death-like swoon, while her husband bent 
over her ih passionate grief, and the weeping 
negress applied such simple restoratives as were 
at hand; entreating him at the same time to 
bring a doctor to see her poor, dear young lady; 
but he would not leave her until consciousness 
was again restored, and on learning his intention 
the meek sufferer begged him not to go. “It 
would be of no use, Rupert; the shook was too 
great, but I am better now.” 

After a time she read the letter, read it again 
and again, though every time with renewed grief, 
but there was a melanoholy comfort in reading 
of the last moments of her dear though injured 
parent; of her calm, quiet death; above all in 
perusing the affectionate messages which she 
had dictated for her absent child. Sweet and 
tender were they, consoling to the poor, lacerated 
heart of her who now strove to imagine the look 
and tone with which they had been uttered by 
the dear departed, even while Bhe wept anew to 


think how unworthy she had shown herself of 
such unalterable, undying affection. 

CHAPTER VII. 

It was late on the afternoon of the t&rd day 
from that which had brought the fatff letter, 
that an elderly gentleman of noble, though grief- 
stricken appearance, reached the dreary abode 
in which lay Gertrude De Lancey on her death¬ 
bed. He paused as his eye scanned the miserable 
tenement, but subduing as if by a strong effort 
his feelings, he gently pushed open the door. If 
the outside view had seemed wretched, the sight 
that now met his gaze was appalling, and he 
could scarcely nerve himself to beckon the ser¬ 
vant to follow him as he turned noiselessly from 
the door. But the occupant of the poor pallet on 
the floor had marked his entrance, and endeavored 
to raise her feeble form, and now as the light 
streamed upon him as he turned from the narrow 
.entrance, a wild though feeble scream of joy 
reached his ears. He paused irresolute, “father 
—dear father—dear, deaj father!” she repeated, 
in a tone which % thrilled through his soul, and 
finding it was too late for a cautious announce¬ 
ment of his arrival as he had meditated, he knelt 
beside that humble couch, and as he bowed his 
face to hers tears gushed from his eyes, and the 
manly frame trembled like a fragile leaf. 

It was indeed Mr. Gray Who had thus fortu¬ 
nately arrived in time to soothe the last momenta 
of his beloved child. Her last sad letter had 
reached him immediately after he had despatched 
the tidings of her mother’s decease; and appre¬ 
hensive of the effect of Buch on announcemen 
on a breaking heart such as her letter denote » 
he had at once set out for Springville, with the 
hope that his visit might rouse her from too grea 
indulgence of her sorrow. He had inquired 
her at her former splendid residence, that home 
which she had so minutely described in many 
of her letters; and there learned the ^ re V , 
change that had taken place. With a heart 
with dismal forebodings he had sought the u 
to which he had been directed, and here in 
state of destitution from which he would ** 
hastened to relieve the veriest outcast, he o 
his once beautiful and high-spirited dang 
One look sufficed to show that she was 
and though nearly overpowered by the su ® 
shock his feelings had sustained, he yet k esse 
the Hand that had conducted him to thatg o°®^ 
spot, thus affording the poor sufferer the un®x 
pected comfort of his presence during her 
hours. . . t 

Through the long hours of that mournfu nig 
Mr. Qray kept vigil beside the death-bed. ^ 
trnde seldom spoke, and then only in tones 
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anguish to implore hie pardon for her unduti- 
ihlnese. When the morning sunbeams ahone into 
the room, revealing with startling distinctness its 
wretched state, Gertrude was in a deep, lethargic 
slumber, from which she suddenly started, and 
reache^her wasted hand to her father with a 
hiippy smile. “She has pardoned me, father; 
mother has forgiven me, she calls me to a new 
home, where we shall all be happy yet—oh, how 
happy!” With a slight sigh she fell back upon 
her pillow—her father bent over her eagerly to 
oatoh the last faint accents she might utter, but 
the lips moved not again—she was dead. 

Who might tell what were then the feelings of 
the bereaved father, as crouched in a corner of 
the miserable room, he imagined all that its now 
unconscious tenant must have suffered since she 
had taken refuge within its cheerful walls; when 
he remembered the sportive gaiety that had once 
made his beautiful daughter the charm of every 
circle, and thought over the varied trials that 
had wrung her young heart since he parted with 
her not two years before I Two years! What 
had she not endured in that brief space of 
time? 

Rousing himself at length, he sent the faithful 
servant, whose grief for her dear young mistress 
was most touching to witness, to engage the 
proper persons to perform the last sad offices 
for the deceased; and then returned to muse 
beside the death-bed. While thus sadly occu- 
pied a hasty step broke the solemn silence, 
and De Lancey, who had been absent since the 
morning of the previous day, entered, exclaiming 
hastily, “come, Gertrude, we will now leave this 
hut, and be again”—but he paused as he reached 
. e ec *’ stooped to kiss the lips now sealed 
jn death; a low moan burst from hinf, then he 
astily and wildly placed his hand upon the mo¬ 
tionless heart and the icy forehead of his wife, 
an , at last, when he could no longer doubt the 
rrible fact that death had been there in his 
a 8ence, with a wild scream he threw himself 
eside the corpse in an agony of grief and re¬ 
morse. “My preoious, my beautiful one, I have 
murdered thee!” he repeated, in frantic tones, 
cmsping the dear remains to his bosom, as if he 
oug t by his close embrace and passionate 
h J® J® recaU to® departed spirit. Mr. Gray 
ad felt naturally indignant toward the man who 
a lured his child from his comfortable home 

numerous friends, to endure the loneliness, 
e mortification and miseries of a gambler’s 
"ue: but he could not behold without pity the 
1 * f G Wh ° showe<1 how deep was his 

Z :Z ^ partoer 0f hiB evil lot . even though 
hf! en E end ©red by his ill course of 

had done most toward making the fragile 
Ieck before ttm: of which, however, the father 


was happily ignorant. For some time De Lancey 
seemed unconscious of his presence. At last 
he looked up, but he shrank before the compas¬ 
sionating look of the parent of his injured wife, 
as if he beheld instead a stern minister of justice! 

“I lured your daughter from her happy home 
—I blighted all her prospects, and wedded her 
to a life of misery. Wretched, wretched man- 
why did I so heartlessly abuse the only one I 
ever loved—the one whose love blessed me, de¬ 
spite my unworthiness?” 

Moved by his evident distress, Mr. Gray fore¬ 
bore to add his reproaches to the sting of con¬ 
science; but-after a time inquired why he was 
about to leave the hovel, and whither he had 
purposed going. De Lancey started up and 
glanced wildly around the room. A new tale 
of guilt was now poured into the ear of his 
startled listener. The physician whom two days 
before he had called in to attend his wife, had 
been unable to find any disease which could 
have reduced her so low, and had accordingly 
advised him to remove her as soon as practicable 
from Springville; change of scene being the only 
resource that gave even a hope of her recovery. 
Tortured by this reflection, Rupert tried every 
means to obtain the money requisite for this end, 
but without success; and at last forged a check 
for the sum required upon a gentleman who was 
absent from the city, and whom he judged would 
not return until his few preparations should have 
been made for leaving. Once out of Springville, 
he thought he could easily elude pursuit. While 
hastening homeward occupied with these reflec¬ 
tions, he met an old associate, who invited him 
to come and take a cheerful glass with him; ap¬ 
prehensive of exciting suspicions by refusing, 
on the plea of haste, he assented with seeming 
pleasure. Seated by a table in a private room 
of the restaurant to which they had directed their 
course, De Lancey soon grew weary of feigning 
attention to his friend, in whose lively conversa¬ 
tion he could scarcely participate; and when at 
length an hour had passed, and the latter gave 
no indication of being willing to leave, De Lan¬ 
cey abruptly rose to retire. To this the other 
strenuously objected; Rupert, conscious of the 
value of every passing moment, persisted that he 
must go; and finally irritated at the pertinacious 
opposition of his companion, gave him a sudden 
blow which felled him to the ground. In falling 
his head struck against the table, a stream of 
blood gushed from the wound, and be lay sense¬ 
less at De Lancey’s feet. Terrified at what he ' 
had done, the latter’s first impulse was to ring 
the bell, and summon assistance to the injured 
man: but a second thought suggested the possi¬ 
bility of escape before his new crime could be 
discovered; and leaving by a back door, unseen 
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by any one, he hnrriedly departed to the hut. 
from which he had now another motive for re¬ 
moving as soon as possible. 

“Unhappy man!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, as his j 
son-in-law, in almost incoherent language, rapidly 
informed him of these dreadful events, “unhappy 
man! What have you done? Blessed be God 
who has spared her this last blow! My poor, 
poor child!” 

All that now occurred to the distressed father, : 
was to get the miserable culprit out of the way 
before the officers of justice should appear in 
search of him. How could he bear to have the 
husband of his darling child arrested on a charge 
of forgery, perhaps also of murder, even in the 
presence of her dear remains? He represented 
this to Rupert, and at length prevailed on him to 
fly, taking with him the money he had obtained; 
Mr. Gray promising that should he not be sus¬ 
pected of the assault upon his friend, he would 
pay the sum he had procured at bank, and thuB 
preclude a pursuit of him on a criminal charge. 
De Lancey embraced for the last time the cold 
remains of his still beloved wife, and hurriedly 
departed. 

Soon after the negress returned with the per¬ 
sons she had procured to prepare the corpse for 
the grave, and Mr. Gray, leaving the precious 
charge in her care, went out to make arrange¬ 
ments for the funeral. Finding it impossible to 
remove the deceased to his own home, as he had J 
at first intended, he caused a grave to be dug in j 
the cemetery of Springville, and having also had > 


and apologizing for their noisy entrance, ex¬ 
plained the cause of their appearance. The 
gentleman in whose name De Lancey had forged 
the check had returned; and on going to the 
bank to deposite some money had learned the 
fraud perpetrated. The description giveijbyth* 
clerk immediately fixed suspicion on De Lancey ? 
he was traced to the house where his last crime 
had been committed; the unfortunate sufferer by 
it was 8till in a state of insensibility occasioned 
by his great loss of blood; but no doubt remained 
on the minds of those who were in the house that 
De Lancey gave the blow, for all had seen them 
enter the room together, and Rupert’s unseen de¬ 
parture of course furnished an additional ground 
for suspicion. The police were immediately on 
the alert, and while some were despatched to his 
customary places of resort, the two above men¬ 
tioned proceeded to the hovel, in which he was 
known to have of late resided. 

Finding their search for him there fruitless, 
one stationed himself by the window to watch 
for his appearance, while the other started out 
to renew the search. He shortly returned with 
the Information that the unfortunate man had 
been arrested on board a steamboat, on which 
he had taken passage for New Orleans. He had 
also learned that the man whom De Lancey had 
injured in the restaurant had been restored to 
sensibility, and on being questioned whether De 
Lancey had inflicted the wound, testified in the 
affirmative by signs, being unable to speak 
There was no hope of his recovery from the in- 


the infant removed from its lonely grave in the » 
wild forest, that it might repose on its mother’s | 
tomb, he returned sadly to the hovel. Here he \ 
found everything prepared—his lovely daughter < 
lay within the narrow coffin, but the lid had not j 
been fastened, that the father might have the j 
mournful satisfaction of gazing on those dear 
features, until the arrival of the hearse and car¬ 
riage he had ordered. While awaiting these he 
paced the room slowly, oppressed with painful 
emotions, while the faithful servant sat at the 
foot of the coffin, looking upon her departed mis¬ 
tress, while large tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and suppressed sobs shook her frame. 

Suddenly the door was thrown violently open, j 
and two constables entered in search of De Lan¬ 
cey. One in his eagerness rudely seized Mr. ; 
Gray, exclaiming, “here he is!” but the ether, 
who knew the object of his pursuit personally, 
bade him desist; and when the aged man turned 
toward them both stood in silence, awe-struck by 
his mournful aspeot. 

“Forbear this violence,” he exclaimed, in a 
solemn tone. “Have some respect for the dead!” 

The men, for the first time, noticed the coffin, ; 


jury he had sustained. 

The two constables, with an appearance of 
much sympathy, expressed their regret to Mr. 
Gray for having intruded on his sorrow, and 
gazing for a moment in silent admiration on the 
beautiful face of her who slept so peacefully in 
that slumber, which happily for her knew no 
rude awaking, departed noiselessly from the hut. 
Relieved by their departure, Mr. Gray sank down 
beside the coffin, and his varied feelings found 
vent in a gush of tears. One comfort only ho 
had now that Gertrude, his own darling Gertrude, 
was unconscious of this last blow, that she ha 
not lived to witness the arrest of her husband as 
a murderer! 


In a carriage with the poor negress, the on y 
friend of that once proud and admired being, the 
father followed the remains of his child and her 
babe to their last resting place. * The funer 
rites were performed, the coffins lowered into 
their narrow bed and covered from the sight 0 
the living; and the bereaved parent turned wi 
a heart oppressed with anguish from the g rftT ® 
of the erriug daughter and ill-fated wife, to seek 
his far distant home. 
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, MRS. MORGAN’S MAINE LAW 


BT JONES SMITH, JR. 


Mrs. Morgan’s husband was an excellent 
workman, and had the best wages, but he would 
drink, and, like most men of his class, when in 
liquor generally beat his children and sometimes 
his wife. 

Mrs. Morgan was a notable woman, and loved 
her husband in spite of all, bnt after years of 
patient forbearance, she came to the conclusion 
that Jimmy Morgan, as she called him, should 
stop drinking, whether or no. In other words 
she resolved on a private Maine law of her own. 

The occasion was one day when Jimmy came 
home tor dinner, half tipsy, which always hap¬ 
pened when he stopped at the tavern on his way; 
and he did this, on an average, about twice a 
week. 

“Now you Morgan,” she said, as soon as he 
entered, “you've been at the whiskey bottle 
again. You needn’t deny it. I know it by your 
looks. And by your breath too—go away, you 
nasty beast—how dare you try to kiBS me when 
you’ve been drinking.” 

Jimmy had essayed this matrimonial oaress, 
hoping it would conciliate the gude-wife; but 
finding his purpose foiled, he stood upon his dig¬ 
nity. 

“Hoity toity,” he said, “how we put on airs. 
Give us some dinner, and don’t sulk.” 

Mrs. Morgan did not often get roused, but 
she was now: she put her arms akimbo and an¬ 
swered, 

“Not a mouthful of-dinner do you get in this 
house, to-day, nor any other day till you can 
come home sober. So the sooner you’re off the 
better.” 

The half tipsy husband looked at her in amaze¬ 
ment For a moment he thought of enforcing his 
*ill, as he had often done before, but whether he 
had not drunk quite enough to rouse his courage, 
or whether the blazing eyes of his helpmate 
frightened him, he turned, after a little hesita¬ 
tion, and left the house. / 

Of course he wetft straight to the tavern, as 
Mrs. Morgan rather expected he would. And 
of course, when night came, he was led home 
thoroughly inebriated, as she rather wished he 
would. 

He had just sufficient reason left to wonder at 
the extraordinary card, with whioh his wife, after 
assisting to undress him, tucked him in bed. But 
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this, and everything else was soon forgotten in a 
stupified sleep. 

She waited until satisfied that he was entirely 
insensible, when she proceeded to sew the offender 
up in the sheets, exactly as if he had been a 
mummy. The stitches were not small, but they 
were taken with trebled thread: and she knew 
they would hold, especially as he could now use 
neither legs nor arms. Once or twice he grunted, 
as if about to awake, but she stopped a moment 
at suoh times. 

At last the proceeding was complete. And 
now she brought forth a cart-whip, which she 
had borrowed, that afternoon, from a neighbor. 

“Now, Jimmy Morgan,” she said, apostro¬ 
phizing him, “I’ll cure you of your beastly 
habits, or—please God!—I’ll whip you till you’ll 
be sore for a month.” 

Down came the lash, as vigorously as her 
brawny arm could lay it on; again, again, and 
yet again; it seemed as if she was never going 
to stop. And very soon, the offender, roused 
from his stupor, saw what it was, and began to 
beg for mercy. 

“Not till you’ve promised to leave off drink¬ 
ing,” was the answer, and the blows descended 
more vigorously than ever. “Swear never to 
taste liquor again!” 

“OhI you’ll kill me—you’ll kill me-” 

“ No, it will do you good. To think how drunk 
you were, ten minutes ago, and now to see you 
rolling about so lively—never tell me, Jimmy 
Morgan, that I’m killing you, after that” 

“Mercy, merqy, mercy,” roared the criminal. 
“How can you, Polly, use your own husband 
so?”- 

“I can and I will.” And another shower of 
blows descended. « Halloo as much as you like, 
for it will do you good; only, I can tell you one 
thing, it will not rouse the neighbors. I told 
them what I was going to do if you ever came 
home drunk again. Have you had enough yet? 
Will you promise at once, or are you going to 
hold out still?” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” groaned the helpless husband, 
twisting and turning in every direction, but un¬ 
able to escape the cataract of blows, “oh, oh, 

oh.” . 

“Will yon promise? You’d better do it quick, 
resumed his inexorable spouse, “or I’ll beat you 
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to a jelly. These six years I’ve borne your 
drunkenness, but I’ll bear it no longer. I’ve 
tried coaxing, I’ve tried everything, and now 
I’m trying whipping. You’ve beaten me often 
enough, and I ’m paying you back. Promise at 
once, the quicker the better, for I ’ll not let you 
up till you do, even if it keeps me here all night, 
and you’re> sick*for a year afterward.” 

It was a good while before the criminal gave 
in. He thought his wife would tire out at last, 
but when the castigator had proceeded for some 
time, and he saw no symptoms of either fatigue 
or relenting, he was compelled to succumb. 

“I’ll swear, I’ll swear,” he said, at last, “I’ll 
do anything. Only let me up. That’s a dear, 
good Polly. Oh! Lord, don’t whip me any more, 
for I’ve said I’d swear. Oh, oh!” 

Mrs. Morgan gave him three or four sound 
cuts more, to “make assurance doubly sure,” J 


before she administered the oath, which she did, 
at last, with the Bible in her hands, oompletmg 
the ceremony by making him kiss the book. 

From that night Jimmy Morgan was never 
known to taste liquor. He told his neighbors 
that he had been so sick, after his last spree, 
that he had resolved to join the temperance 
society; but he did not tell them what had made 
him ill. Mrs. Morgan, too, kept the secret, nur¬ 
sing him through his bruises, which were neither 
few nor slight. However, as Bhe said to her¬ 
self, “desperate diseases require desperate reme¬ 
dies:” and so she never repented of the medicine 
she had administered, even though her husband 
did not earn a dollar for three weeks. 

A word more, and our tale is done. And that 
word is its moral. Perhaps other wives might 
work cures as miraculous, if they would try Mas. 

» Morgan’s Maine Law. 


LINES. 

BT EMILY HERRMANN. 

“It ia written, man shall not live by bread alone.”— Jesus. 


I walked amid the silent hills 
Where want and sorrow meet. 

And the dark waves of care and death 
Were breaking at my foot; 

And eyes grew dim, and spirits faint. 

And from weak lips broke forth complaint. 

Life seemed not life when that which made 
The “life of life” was gone; 

The sunset’s brightness broke the cloud. 

But sadness seemed alone, 

Till Faith and Love came down from Heaven 
And even to her sweet smiles wero given. 


I drank from out the turbid stream 
That rolled beneath my feet, 

Till life seemed springing from the wave 
For fabled visions meet; 

Beautiful, new, yet real still 
The path from that shadowy hill. 

I knew not then the mystery. 

Though pleasant paths were trod, 

“ Man shall not live by bread alone. 

But on the words of God.” 

Father! oven now let these be given, 
That we on earth find food from Bearen! 


TO HATTY. 


I 


BY JESS 

Like mateless bird, whose weary wings 
Have flown the wide seas o’er; 

Then turning from its wanderings 
Regains its native shore; 

So, dear one, has my heart to thee 
Returned, like lone bird from the sea. 

I tarried long in Southern lands, 

By rivers of the West; 

And left my foot-prints in the sands 
That ne’er before were pressed; 

Yet sad I turned from all I sought, 

And fond the while, of thee I thought. 


As wistful turns the mariner, 

By stormy ocean tossed— 

To where the guiding stars appear, 

And hopes not to be lost; 

So I thy bosom seek for rest, 

Where beats the heart that loves me best 

I clasp thy lily hand in mine, 

I watch thy glowing cheek, 

And see thy cloudless blue eyes shine 
With love thou dnrst not speak; 
Beautiful one! I’ll never more 
Seek happiness on distant shore. 


.Jt. 
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BY ILIA RODMAN. 4 

Mrs. Penlrigh t0 her friend, Mr””Sp^gley^| Tj^rinoT" ** ““ 1 l88tify *0“ “Town 

} 8 ^-* y° n >” replied Mrs.Spig- 
I can hardly persuade Mr. Penleigh to lire hood- ‘ ! ^ 88 8 mo8eum ' wi «>ont being aa 

things a second look.” P f, ' remmd s me of nothing more forcibly 

‘‘Don’t mention it," returned Mrs. Spigley yZ ner^T^ d ®“ gb ‘® d youthful 
wth a face of comic distress, "the very name dolls dr»™7 beadl « 8 f- armless, and trnnkless 
of an auction causes me to shudder nervnn i j- ° B a mi8era hlo existence—there 

“If you knew half my troubLs you wudpt aTwinf ^ 7?^ ‘° b ™ b ” k ®“ «» ^orl 
my sad fate.” 7 p ty and endows, and demolished tables and chairs < 

“I would be very glad to share it,” reDlied Mrs ^t PP7 animala bewailed the loss of 

Penleigh, with an Incredulous amile^therlml^t T* picture ' books -re like the 
she exclaimed, as the auctioneer’s voice became end * ^ 0 T house tbat Jack buil V ‘all tattered 
quicker and louder, “he is actually biddimr for I r * 1 80metimes that our mangled 

that beautiful vase that I had set my heart noon ^ 68 must be the « hosts of ™fortu- 

and he wiU get it too,” she adde/in a tone of to renr "J® haT0 ri8en ’ in another {oTm ’ 

disappointment “T ’ tone of to reproach me for my cruelty.” 

bid for anything » * PeDleigh *° 1,1 8 >>»“ ld think," returned her friend "that 

“ y0D caU t,,cm ’ 

to take a survey of the pro^dL^; nnd'tora "bu^l^ a /° rtUDe >” replied Mrs. Spigley, 

much to her friend’s astonishment,’ exclaimed are very d^ ?“* WhC “ y<m buy ’ tbings 
energetically, ’ excmime(I are very dear—and when you sell, very cheap.” 

“For mercy’s sake! will nohodv«tn« , , “ WeU ’” returned Mrs. Penleigh, still incredu- 

I cannot catch his eye, and he to biddinuTith ^“k "! th ’ nk tha ‘ lt is Tery pleaaant to have a 
the greatest eagerness for that immen^Ty 8 l a 80 in ° lined ' 1 wish tbat Mr ' Penleigh 

iight 7 Cl ; P ra Indi “ jar - . 1 a ” 8i » k of thHeS nZks." ’ ° PerfeCt Pa88i ° D f “ knick ' 

teraies, and moMton ttl 1 t k « ln8S ’ a ° d n” th * bUt ' I “ r ° or ‘ pa88ion ’ would soon^subside if you 
banquet I can scarcely wadeThrourt my T ^ I |' aand J,ouraelf wearing to a shadow in following 

Mg room now for all the mandarin! th \ hi l 8b0Ot 88 1 d ° Mr- Spigley ' Were Bot for 
op the passage, and my ^ w b ‘° ck my re8tra,nin S presence, he would probably have 
of all sorts areams at n.ght are fuli the entire contents ef every house he inters 

“flow do you know tw ;» . i® arted *® hls own . or grouped around the doors, 

qoired Mrs. Penleigh, giving fuIl’T.t'V .“'I 1 ““ ° bl ’ Bed t0 keep an eye “Pon him; but 
amusement at this catalogue ?, , kl °* t0 bor I Tery mucb to m - v own disturbance, he not un- 

“Because,” rejoined L! * ‘ b . e8 ‘ | f re 1 aen «y misunderstands my signs, and bids all 

Spigley takes as kindiv to cTkT°- ’ “! tb8 fa8t8r f ° r tUDg8 ‘ bat 1 wlsh at l888 ‘ ft tb ou- 

jointed couches A n 0ra ? kcd J ar8 > «>- sand miles off." 

to living samples * oth!!^ chai ”’ as he does Mre - Spigley’s quick eye now detected the 
“gleet To h. nnf ® f peopI ®f oruelty or gentleman about to make himself more than 
him to being deservA- 18 ® qo ! ral9n t with j usually ridiculous; and she broke off abruptly 
offornitnre is „ S’ to / d l lap,dated P i8ce *° caI1 him t0 order. This accomplished, she 
“ were endowed wi ( h ( ! 7 8d ' f0r aS th ° ugh “sumed her discqprse. 

■“ansion is a complete hS ®f feeling. Our | “Mr. Spigley appears to possess a sort of in- 
®“d diseased creations of P w 7 tb ! m8,m ® d 8tin0t thllt keep8 him ftl wajs informed of every 

ophNsterere." f b net ' maker8 ancl auction that is about to take place, and there is 

, “It is very easy to talk >. , v 4 00 need to inqnir ® ! ‘ where was Roderick then ?’ • 

ionghing, « eTery one ’ P*® 1 ! her friend,1 A s a proof of the delights I enjoy, I will give 

y that it is as good as a i you on instance. My mother was one of those 
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old-fashioned housekeepers who imagine that 
everything they possess is infinitely superior^ 
to anything that can be procured now-a-days. 
From top to bottom the house was furnished like 
that of 

ut A fine old old English gentleman, 

All of ^e olden, school.’ 


««Heavy carved bedsteads, with their unwieldy 
proportions, and dark hangings, that seemed fit 
nestling places for all those dreadful goblins, and 
mysterious spectres that haunt our childhood— 
spidery-looking tables, with cruel corners that 
seem made for no earthly purpose but to bump 
one’s head against, and claw feet always ex¬ 
tended to entrap the unwary—spiteful sofas that 
roll one off when one gets asleep upon them— 
and ugly-tempered chairs that will not bend a 
single inch to accommodate you—these were 
some of the household gods to which my mother 
clung with an affection passing the love of 
woman. With the knocks and tumbles I had 
so often received from them still fresh in my 
memory, it is not to be supposed that my feel¬ 
ings toward them were very tender; and when 
I entered the houses of my companions, and saw 
things so much more reasonable-looking, and fit 
for use, I unqualifiedly pronounced them ‘rub¬ 
bish,’ and worked hard to bring my mother over 
to my own views. But she remained inflexible, 
and I really began to despair. I was afraid too 
that any one who came to see me would mistake 
me for a species of fossil remains, when dis¬ 
covered in the midst of Buch antediluvian sur¬ 
roundings; and at Mr. Spigley’s first visit I was 
fairly on thorns. But I need have given myself 
no uneasiness. He proposed to me, to be sure, 
but I verily be^eve that he fell in love with the 
furniture; and had it not been for the utter im¬ 
practicability of the thing, would have lavished 
all his endearments upon those idols of wood and 
satin. People talk mournfully of being married 
for money, and such a fate draws sympathetic 
tears; it is infinitely more humiliating to find 
oneself triumphed over by a set of tables and 
chairs. Well, we were married; and I left the 
maternal residence, and indulged my wish for 
modetn surroundings to my heart’s content But 
I still entertained a grudge against these bed¬ 
steads, and tables, and chairs, and labored assi¬ 
duously to procure their banishment. At length, 
to my great delight, my mother actually assented 
to my proposed plan of an q^ction; and every 
thing having been arranged, she came to stay 
with me while her own house was being stripped 
and refurnished. My mother had become almost 


“We sat chatting together in one of the front 
windows, when a huge conveyance stopped at 
the door, and a faint feeling came over me as Mr. 
Spigley, who had rushed up to the cart quite out 
of breath, removed a carefully-disposed covering 
from the precious contents. Was that the ghost 
of an old carved bedstead? the wandering spirit 
of a claw-footed table? or the disturbed wraith 
of a well known sofa? Suffice it to say that a 
substantial cart full of the most detestable of 
these unwelcome intruders walked boldly np 
stairs into my very apartment, as though defying 
me to my face. But not even was I permitted 
to express my indignation; that would have been 
some comfort; for Mr. Spigley related varions 
hair-breadth escapes he had encountered to get 
these valued treasures into his own possession- 
all for my sake, for he knew how attached I must 
be to them, and thought that he would give me 
a pleasant little surprise; and called for my 
gratitude and admiration just as a highwayman 
would demand my purse.” < . 

“What did you do with the things?” inquired 
Mrs. Penleigh, much interested. 

“I did nothing, then,” was the reply, “unless 
it might be to follow the Susan Nipper style ot 
making faces and calling names when nobo y 
was by; but the next day, when Mr. Spigley a 
back was fairly turned, I sent for an auctionee, 
and allowed him to take off the things at his own 

A group of lady listeners had collected ar0U “ 
Mrs. Spigley during the progress of her sayj 
and some admired her spirit, while others oo 
fairly frightened at the idea of such ^ eter ™. . 
aotiDg on her own account. One very mee 
woman went home resolved to turn over a 

leaf immediately; but having commenced oper 

tions much in the same style that o 
determined to fight a duel, her husban 8™ 
assured her that she was not at all calc » 
that sort of thing—it was not her forte; to 
she very quietly assented. m#n . 

When Mrs. Spigley arrived at her own 
sion, she found her lord and master so com ^ 
wrapt up in the expected arrival o 
jar, of which he had become the happy P 08 
that it was quite impossible to obtain a 
upon any other subject. ru-rv” 

“I did intend to have it placed in t ® 1 .. ott 

began Mr. Spigley, rather hesitatingly. * _„ 

prefer it, my dear, in y ou^fcessing-room . ^ 

“Oh, no,” replied his wife, eagerly, ® gbfl 

I can assure you—there is no room orI .a, 
had been surveying the well-filled corne .. ^ 
perplexed eye, and now felt infinite y w 
“Well,”returned Mr. Spigley,appare J* 


as weary as myself of her ancient possessions; u - r o . • - 

and agreed to their removal with undisguised f well satisfied, “ I will take it under my 
* Wre - 1 then. Here it comes-is it not a beauty: 


J 
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Of course there was the usual crack in the 
side; but this, Mr. Spigley asserted, would not* 
he discovered among the figures; and his wife 
soon perceived that his eyes were completely 
blinded to all defects. Never was there such a 
jar as this; and after carefully establishing it in 
one corner of the library, Mr. 8pigley collected 
all the servants, as though the point to be dis¬ 
cussed were that of life and death, and gravely 
repeated to each the most solemn instructions 
respecting the fate of the beloved jar. 

Mrs. Spigley, whose risible faculties were easily 
Cxcited, glanced from the demure faces around 
her to the wonderful jar, that stood there quite 
unconscious of the sensation it was creating, and 
could scarcely retain her amusement. With re¬ 
spect to Indian jars, she entertained very much 
the same feelings that Peter Bell experienced 
toward the beauties of nature: 

“ A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, j 

And it was nothing more." j 

Mr. Spigley had finished laying down the law; 
and the servants were dismissed to their several 
duties. He sat looking tenderly at the jar; there 
may, perchance, have been tears in his eyes, but 
to this deponent saith not. 

“ What do you think of doing with that new old 
table, and chair ditto, that came home to-day?” 
inquired his wife. 

“Beautiful!” whispered her husband,as though 
he were afraid of waking it up. Just then a 
broad gleam of sunshine came and settled on the 
jar, and the figures seemed almost moving and 
dancing before his eyes; he gazed upon it in de¬ 
light; but his wife, with her dull, worldly eyes, 
looked upon the crack in the side, and smiled as 
She left the room. 

Time passed on, as the novels say,‘ and Mrs. 
Bpigley’s mother came to make them a visit. 
With Mrs. 8hamford Mr. Spigley always met with 
sympathy and consideration. The two could sit 
And talk of old relics and ancient valuables, un¬ 
wearied, for hours together; and Mrs. Spigley 
generally fell asleep during these conferences, 
With old pitohers, dilapidated jars, and gigantic 
tea-pots mixed together in dreadful confusion. 

It was evening; and Mrs. Shamford, with a 
mournful pleasure, related histories of various 
beloved relics that had long since passed from 
^her possession. * 

“We once,” said she, with a sigh, “had the 
most splendid old china pitcher you ever beheld. 
It ijas given to Mr. Shamford by some English 
merchants with whom he had had business deal¬ 
ings, and was really beautiful. In the middle 
were his initials in gilt letters; it had two handles, 
And was as much aa^ree feet high.” 


“What became of it?” gasped Mr. Spigley. 

“I used to keep cake in it very often,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Shamford, with an involuntary groan, 
and a reproachful look at her daughter, “and 
one day Adelaide mounted up to get at it. Shtf 
had just got the pitcher in her hand when I 
entered the room, and-” 

“What—what?” whispered her auditor. 

“It fell, and was broken to pieces.” 

“Of course you gave her a good whipping?” 
inquired Mr. Spigley, in a tone that made his 
wife laugh. 

“Putty would have been more likely to mend 
the pitcher,” returned his mother-in-law, coolly. 

“Did you ever see a real, old-fashioned silver 
tea pot?” asked Mrs Shamford. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Spigley, a little proudly, 
“my mother had one.” 

“Well then you know the size and style of 
them. People were not afraid of silver then. 
Ours was the largest I have ever seen—it had 
been in the family fifty years.” 

“Where is that tea-pot?” almost shrieked Mr. 
Spigley, “I will give you five hundred dollars for 
it!” 

“Some one else offered me the same sum,” 
replied Mrs. Shamford, with aggravating compo¬ 
sure, “but five thousand could not purchase it.” 

“What became of it?” demanded her son-in- 
law. 

“Adelaide had it melted up into spoons.” 

“Mrs. Shamford,” said Mr. Spigley, fairly pale 
with emotion, “do you wish to know my opinion 
of you? I think that your conduct has been 
perfectly inexcusable, and as for Adelaide-” 

With a glance of rage too deep for utterance, 
Mr. Spigley strided from the room, and closed the 
door with a bang. His wife could not restrain 
her laughter; but Mrs. Shamford sat swelling 
with outraged dignity. 

“Mother, dear,” said Mrs.8pigley, “do not be 
offended—it is only his way; he means nothing 
by it.” 

“‘His way* indeed!” replied Mrs. Shamford, 
“it is a way that I will not put up with. ‘One 
of his peculiarities,'’ I suppose you call it, since 
that is the term applied to all sorts of ugliness 
now-a-days. I expect to hear murder and house¬ 
breaking classed under the head of ^Utle pecu¬ 
liarities.’ A fine time you must have of it with 
such a temper!”’ 

“I do really have a nice time indeed,” returned 
her daughter, laughing heartily, “I am almost 
killed with kindness. The other day I told him, 
partly in jest, that he had never yet presented 
me with a camel’s hair shawl; ‘upon this hint’ 
he went out and bought me three, at nine hun¬ 
dred dollars a-piece—one of which is now waiting 
your acceptance.” 

« 
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Somewhat mollified by the gift, Mrs. Sham- 
ford's feelings toward her son in law began to 
soften; and in high good humor, Mr. Spigley 
conducted her to his library to behold the much 
admired jar. 

Old friends often possess endearing little blem¬ 
ishes, by which we recognize them even through 
the lapse of years; sometimes it is a mole—some¬ 
times a scar—sometimes a cast in the eye; but 
each and all of these before now assisted a half 
glimmering recollection. 

Mrs. Shamford stood for a few moments, to the 
great delight of her son-in-law, apparently wrapt 
in admiration too deep for words; then she walked 
up to the jar, calmly turned it around, and ex¬ 
amined it from top to bottom; finally she indulged 
in a somewhat malicious laugh. 

“What did you give for this jar?” she asked, 
at length. 

“Thirty-five dollars,” replied her Bon-in-law, 
looking very fierce. 

“I sold it to an auctioneer, among a load of 
other old things for fifty cents. We had it in 
our house for years; but every one appeared to 
entertain a spite against it, and the poor thing 
received so many wounds and bruises that it 
finally became disabled for service, and fell quite 
to pieces. A tinkering nephew of mine, who 
loved to exercise his talent upon everything that 
came in his way, splintered it together with putty 
and different things; and it really makes quite a 
respectable appearance. But as old Dr. S— : — 
always says of his patients, I should not be sur¬ 
prised to see it drop off at any time.” 

Such was Mrs. Shamford’s history; and the 
cast of Mr. Spigley’s countenance, at its conclu¬ 
sion, can best be expressed by the term “crest¬ 
fallen.” 

“But Adelaide knows nothing of this,” said 
he, at length, “ do not, I beg of you, tell her, and^ 
I will get off the old thing as soon as possible. 
There is an auction at Haper’s to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Shamford promised to keep the secret; 
and Mr. Spigley began to find his eyes a little 
opened. 

“I want you to go with me to an auction this 
morning,” said Mrs. Shamford to her daughter, 
the next day, “so make haste and get ready.” 

“Why, mother,” exolaimed Mrs. Spigley, in 
some surprise, “I thought that you disapproved 
of auctions. Do you really intend to bid for any 
thing?” 

“ No,” was the reply, « I shall let you do that.” 
“ Me I Why, mother, dear, you surely must be 
jesting! To attempt passing through these rooms 
now is like threading one’s way through a path¬ 
less forest.” 

“ * 8 1 bicl you,” replied her mother, sternly, 

11 you will thank me for it yet.” 



--- 

Mrs. Shamford was a tall, majestic-looking 
* woman, and her “do as I bid you” was really 
awful. Her daughter meekly equipped herself for 
walking; and the two were soon at the auction. 

“Do you see that?” inquired Mrs. Shamfordt 
as the auctioneer put up a large Indian jar, “you 
must bid for that.” 

“Why that is the very jar that Mr. Spigley 
brought home the other day I” exclaimed her 
daughter, “ I suppose he became tired of it, and 
I sent it here to be sold. I cannot bid for it, 
mother—he would be very angry.” 

“You are not to know that,” returned her 
mother, “you can act just as he does, when he 
brings home things that you do not want. You 
may be able to cure the man if you do as I tell 
you.” 

Thus incited, Mrs. Spigley timidly bid five dol¬ 
lars ; and the auctioneer immediately exclaimed, 
“five dollars only bid for this splendid jar! Why, 
ladies, it cost at least fifty I” 

“Ten,” called out Mrs. Shamford. “Remem¬ 
ber,” she whispered to her daughter, “the more 
you give for it the better.” 

“Fifteen!” screamed a little, overdressed 
woman, anxious to show her good taste. 

“Twenty,” said Mrs. Spigley, after sundry 
hints from her mother. 

“Twenty-five!” screamed the opposition. 

“Don’t let her have it, ma’am,” said the auc¬ 
tioneer, “shall I say thirty for you? Mrs. Spig¬ 
ley takes it at thirty dollars.” 

Although rather frightened at first, now that 
she was fairly in for it, Mrs. Spigley determined 
to enjoy the joke to its full extent; and having 
received abundant instructions from her mother, 
she awaited her husband’s return with a sort of 
mischievous satisfaction. 

It was twilight when Mr. Spigley entered his 
own mansion; and when he opened the door, a 
tall object loomed up before him in the ha 
darkness, and on attempting to brush it aside, 
he found that it quite resisted his endeavors. 

“Oh! Mr. Spigley!” called out his wife, from 
the top of the stairs, “I do hope that you have 
not broken the jar! I thought that you woul 
have been home earlier, and I had prepared such 
a pleasant little surprise for you! Have yon 
seen it?” 

“No,” said he, rather angrily, “but I have/e* 
it What the deuce is it?” 

“A superb Indian jar—a Complete match or 
the one you bought the other day. But I only 
gave thirty dollars for this.” 

“Where did you buy it?” asked Mr.Spigl e J» 
with certain misgivings, as he pretended to ex- 
| amine it. . 

“ At Haper’s—is it not beautiful ? There w 
1 be a pair of them now, yoiUmow.” 
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THAT INDIAN JAR. 


“A pair of fools, perhaps,” mattered Mr. 
Spigley, eotto voce , “bat not a pair of jars.” 

“Shall I have this carried to the library?” 
continued his wife, “I noticed to-day that you 
had the other one removed—perhaps you were 
waiting to get one like it?” 

“The truth is, my dear,” replied her husband, 
rather hesitatingly, “you did not appear to ad- 
mire the one I bought, and I sent it away to-day.” 

“What a pity!” exclaimed Mrs. Spigley, then 
for fear that he should suspect her of knowing, 
she added quickly, “but this, you see, is much 
handsomer.” * 

Mr. Spigley was obliged to coincide, and look 
pleased, as his wife had so often done in similar 
circumstances; and she oould not forbear smiling j 
as she saw how ill the attempt sat upon him. 
His feelings toward the jar are more easily im¬ 
agined than described; but his wife had evidently 
resolved to cherish it with reverential affection; 
and the same scene with the servants was re¬ 
peated that had been enacted about a week before 
—his own feelings on this occasion being mate¬ 
rially changed. 

“What is the matter with the rolls this morn¬ 
ing?” inquired Mr. Spigley, a few days after, 
‘and this coffee is perfectly detestable.” 

“It is not very good, to be sure,” replied his 
wife, “but Maria has left us, and the new cook 
oes not appear to understand her business.” 
“ifona left us!” gasped Mr. Spigley, “when i 
did she go?” ^ o ^ 

“I was obliged to discharge, her,” replied his 1 
wife, calmly; “ she committed an offence of which £ 
I have been afraid to tell you; but, of course, you i 
must have seen it.” 

8undry damages to his personal property now s 
itted through Mr. Spigley’s brain, like vague, 1 1 
mysterious shapes of horror; and he questioned p 
18 wife as to the misdemeanor, evidently dread- a 
mg her answer. ft 

Well, then,” continued Mrs. Spigley, “you 
must promise not to t)e angry, but she actually S 
woke a small piece from the edge of that Indian 
jar-—impelled, I suppose, by a curiosity to ex- e 1 
amine anything so beautiful.” 

Is that all?” exclaimed Mr. Spigley, in a pi 
disappointed tone. „ 

. All. repeated his wife, in apparent sur- 
i * ^ ou cannot know what I am talking ni 

°u . he broke the edge of that jar for which sp 

Paid thirty dollars! (‘And I, thirty-five!’ fo 
u ere her husband.) And would you believe th 
’ 8 6 Anally had the assurance to say that the ro 
same pmce had evidently been broken out before, 
enm * UC j P utt y * $ollowing your express an 

■l * nan j ° a8e 8u °k an °ff® nce i I dismissed loc 
aer immediately; and shall treat the next culprit vei 
m P^omely the Bame manner.” mc 


lr. That jar had already cost Mr. Spigley sixty 
dollars in money, (the auctioneer allowed him 
7 five for it) and an excellent cook; he now began 
ou to hate the sight of it. He was rather afraid, 
>re though, to try an auction room again; and having 
given the waiter certain directions respecting its 
id, disposal, he departed to his office, 
d* “You cannot tell what a fright I have had to- 
.” day,” observed his wife, at the dinner-table, 
en “there really seems to be a spell upon that jar 
g, of ours. (‘There does, indeed!’ thought*Mr. 
3h Spigley.) As I was passing through the lower 
entry, this morning, I saw a miserable man, who 
>k comes around to buy old things, actually pre- 
ir paring to transport our beautiful jar to unknown 
g regions! Of course, I soon put a stop to that , 
l. and expressly forbid the servants’ allowing him 
i- to enter the houseiagain. So you see that I am 
y rather different from the Princess Badroulbon- 
; dour, in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ who was in such 
i- a hurry to dispose of the precious lamp.” 
e It was with difficulty that Mr. Spigley refrained 

- from giving his wife some idea of the state of his 
feelings; but the jar was her purchase, and she 

- appeared to think so much of it; then too certain 
, twinges of conscience reminded him of his own 

performances. * So he swallowed down his wrath 
i as well as he could; and listened to his wife’s 
: ; account in silence. 

The Spigleys had issued cards for one of their 
l usual parties; which were always conducted on 
a scale of the greatest elegance. People always 
flocked to their entertainments; confident of a 
supper-table, and music that oould not be sur¬ 
passed. 

| “Do not be at all troubled about the table,” 
said Mrs. Shamford, to her son-in-law, in the 
morning, “I have arranged all about the centre¬ 
piece-—quite an idea of my own—and I can 
assure you that it is something altogether unique 
and effective.” 

“But I should like to see it,” ventured Mr. 
Spigley; “what is it?” 

“Now curiosity!” exclaimed his wife, “don’t 
ever find fault with me again!” 

Mr. Spigley looked rather disconcerted, and 
pretended to care nothing about it; though, in 
reality, he felt extremely curious. 

| The rooms were filled as usual; and as mid¬ 
night approached, vague rumors were afloat re¬ 
specting the supper-table. All were prepared 
for something extraordinary; and the opening of 
the doors caused a general rush to the supper- 


! Mr. Spigley felt quite as much-interested as 
: any; but at his first glance toward the table, he 
looked around to mark the effect. There, in the 
very centre, stood the detested Indian jar, sur¬ 
mounted by a pyramid of flowers that towered 
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to a height fairly approaching the ridiculous. 
All those cracks, and nicks, and putty windings 
seemed brought into full relief by the innumer¬ 
able wax-lights, and he scarcely dared to raise 
his eyes. 

“I knew you would like this,” whispered his 
mother-in-law, in delight, “it was all my own 
idea.” 

He turned from her almost rudely, and began 
talking to his neighbor with much more anima- 
tion.than the subject seemed to require. 

“They are admiring the jar,” whispered Mrs. 
Shamford, “listen, and tell me what they say.” 

Mr. Spigley’s agonized ear soon caught the j 
flowing remarks: ; 

“What have the Spigleys got there?” whis¬ 
pered a would-be elegante, as Bhe drew forth her 
eye-glass. # 

“The tower of Babel, I should say,” replied 
another, “but that, of course, is Mr. Spigley’s 
design. He, you know, is quite frantic after 
outre antediluvianisms, and nothing short of a 
stuffed alligator would astonish me on this sup¬ 
per-table.” 

“That is the identical old jar that Mrs. Spig- 
ley bought the other day,” observed another, “I 
would not have it for a gift.” 

“Do you know,” whispered Mrs. Penleigh, 
confidentially, “that I do not care to go too near 
that gigantic jar, for fear we shall have a second 
edition of the Philistines? It is just ready to 
fall to pieces.” 


Every one rushed back with a shriek—there 
was a loud crack—another—and the jar could 
no longer be called one. Mr. Spigley’s morti¬ 
fication was extreme; but his wife and mother- 
in-law appeared to take it very coolly. The 
splendid supper-table caused a universal titter; 
and the guests departed in the highest amuse¬ 
ment. 

“Adelaide,” said Mr. Spigley, the next morn¬ 
ing, “ what do you say to having an auction here! 

I am rather tired of our furniture.” 

His wife was employed in fitting the pieces of 
the jar together, and after a moment’s considers- t 

tion, she replied, 

“I consent, on one condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“That you do not bid in this jar; because I 
see that it can be joined together.” 

There are some things beyond human endur¬ 
ance; and Mr. Spigley, deliberately approaching 
the jar, dashed it to atoms. 

“There!” said he, “I defy human ingenuity 
to mend that!” 

His wife only laughed; but such a laugh. It 
spoke as plainly as words could. 

The auction took place, and everything was 
sold; Mrs. Spigley taking good care that not a 
single staggler should be left behind; and ever 
since, Mr. Spigley has entertained a nervous 
horror of old relics, great bargains, and Indian 
Jars. 
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When* the cloud above my pathway 
Seems to gather deeper gloom; 

And the future no bright prospect 
Yields for me to rest upon: 

When I feel alone—unaided— 

I must journey on through life— 
And my fearful heart is trembling, 

All unequal to the strife! 

Oh, how bitter then does memory 
Come to mock me with its rays! 
Bringing back my lost, my loved one, 
With the light of other days. 

Days of love! forever ended!— 

Past and vanished from my sight— 
Nothing left but desolation. 

Turning mid-day into night! 

Sad to me have been life's changes, 
Bearing hopes and joys away; 
Changing gladness into sorrow; 
Shading scenes as bright as day! 


That dear arm, on which I rested, 

Is no longer at my side; 

And the voice I loved to follow 
Never more will be my guide. 

Peace! Be still! Though hopes are shattered, 
And thy prospects have been orossed; 

“ Gather up the broken fragments” 

So that nothing may be lost. 

View these parts as mercies left thee 
By a kind and gracious God; 

And in humble resignation 
Bow beneath a Father’s rod. 

When the darkness hovers o’er thee, 

And thy earth-lights have grown dim, 

Look beyond these scenes and gather 
Light and happiness from Him! 

Then “life's changes'' cannot harm thee, 
“Hopes and joys” are fixed above! 

God will guide thee through the journey, 

God is wisdom; He is Love. 
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THE LEGEND OF GENOVEVA. 


BY HELEN FAWCETT. 


n.£ 1* i“ 0 °rV t™:' e ;™°v r t::t ^ 6 rdr Ta ^ oeition8tii,n,orehopeiMs - 

is the lake of Laach, celebrated as a picturesque allseed off ttdher ed to.'ts firet deci8ion ’ »» d her 
object, and for a neighboring abbev with Iw Lfu! 7 0ald baTe been P“” ial >e d with 


--■—««« »o u, picturesque 

object, and for a neighboring abbey with sir 
towers, founded in 1093, by the Count Palatine, 
^ e “ ry " > who is huried within the edifioe. 

■ With this locality is. connected the legend of 
Genoveva, a princess of tirabant, who was mar- 

Th ue* C . 0U, “ PaUtine ’ Siegfried, a vassal of 
the old Frank Kings of Austrasia. For several 
years she and her husband had lived happily 
together, near the confix of the Moselle and the 
Baar when the invasion of France by the Moors 
use. Siegfried to quit his home and join in 
opposing the enemies of Christendom. He left 
, palace and hia "to to the care of his parti¬ 
cular friend, Golo of Drachenfels, who, forgetful 
ot His duty, soon became enamored of Genoveva 
For a time he was able to conceal his passion, 
ut it was soon discovered by Countess Matilda 

in .K ? 11 ’ ft relation of Genoveva, who dwelt 
in the neighborhood. Matilda had always har- 

wnm a fe f ling 0f envy a S ain8t her fair kins- 
joman, and gladly made herself the confidant 
and adviser of Golo, who, urged by her counsels, 
as made an open declaration of love. This 
ontrage was received with the utmost indignation 
y enoveva, and Golo, now finding his position 
danger s, forged a letter> purporting to come 

irom the major dome, Dragones, and containing 
B ir; al ofan intr 5gue with Genoveva. At the 
, , tlme the J contrived to dismiss all Geno- 
va 8 attendants, and confined her in a dungeon, 

Zl ™ T tCl I! genCe 0f ** truth be con¬ 

veyed to her husband. 


- pumoueu wim 

death, had not her accusers feared to awaken 
popular fury by a public execution. They pre¬ 
ferred the method of private assassination; and 
two servants were commissioned to convey Geno¬ 
veva and a child, to which she had given birth in 
her prison, to a dark forest, and there to murder 
them both. The tongues of the victims were to 
be brought back as a proof that the horrible deed 
had been performed. The ruffians undertook 
the office willingly enough; but when they were 
about to plunge a dagger into the bosom of the 
countess, they were so moved by her entreaties, 
that they spared the lives of both their intended 
victims, and taking them farther into the forest, 
so as to prevent the possibility of their return, 
went back to their wicked employers with two 
sheep's tongues, which they pretended were those 
of Genoveva and her child. 

When Siegfried, after recovering from his 
wound, returned to his castle, he was so 
thoroughly convinced by Matilda and Golo that 
the decree of the oouncil was just—especially 
as it had been confirmed by the issue of the 
combat—that he resolved to banish from his 
memory all thoughts of his unfaithful wife. 

In the meanwhile Genoveva, after wandering 
some time in the forest, discovered a cavern, 
which served her for shelter. At the same time 
she was entirely without sustenance, and was 
contemplating a death by starvation, when, as if 
by a Divine mission, a white hind entered the 
cave, and offered its zbilk to the mother and 


Siegfried, who was t oave ’ ^ offered its * ilk to ih * mot k«r and 

the great C “ 1<L 0ntbi8 “ d “ ** ™>'«. which Genoveva 


.• wuornw comoatants 

* rea ‘ batUa which Charles Martel de- 
“r* “T’ waa M rerely wounded on that 
state orH^ D - d be,Dg Tei7 aDliou8 respecting the 
Rhein St h ° me ’ b * sent his friead Carl of 

vevlT? r 8te “ 40 “ ake '“quiries about Gene- 
Car u d anDounoe Us speedy return. When 
on the si™ * 4 4be cas **®’ he found that a council, 
bv Goln "l! 8 ,? ° f tbe fal8 e “cusationa brought 

nov!v °to" M “ tUda - had alread y sentenced L 
convinced “‘ 8bnient: b “‘ 90 thoroughly was he 
with an 1. h ? * nnOCenoa ' that - in accordance 
her eh. .** ° f 6ar ^ da ysi be declared himself 
ctba t P Z’ “ d abaUa nged Golo to mortal 
*. However > he proved no match for his 
antagonist, and his death at the hands of Golo 


afterward found, they were enabled to exist. 

Siegfried, who, in spite of his resolution, could 
not forget Genoveva, applied himself to hunting, 
as a distraction from his melancholy thoughts. 
On one occasion, the game led him farther than 
usual into the depths of the forest, and he was 
about to return, when a white hind sprang before 
him. Pursuing it for a great distance, he at last 
wounded it with a dart, and it took refuge in a 
cave, which he immediately entered, and found, 
to his astonishment, a woman, whom, in spite 
of her wasted condition, he soon recognized 
as Genoveva. Throwing herself on her knees, 
she protested her innocence, and exposed the 
treachery of Golo and Matilda. Siegfried was 
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bo thoroughly convinced of the truth of her 
words, that with joy he took her and her child 
into his arms. At this moment Golo, with the 
rest of the hunting train, jentered the cavern, 
and so horror-stricken was the culprit at the 
sight of Genoveva, that, on being indignantly 
questioned by Siegfried, he at once avowed his 
guilt. Shortly afterward he expiated his oflfence 


on the scaffold; and though Matilda contrived 
to escape in the first instance, she fell with her 
horse into the Moselle while flying from her 
pursuers. In commemoration of her providen¬ 
tial delivery, Genoveva built in the neighborhood 
of Laach a church, dedicated to the Virgin, which 
is still in existence, though in a ruinous condi¬ 
tion. 


THE RIDER AND THE BODENSEE.* 


PROM THE GERMAN OF SCHWAB. 


The Rider rides through the beautiful vale, 

Bright glimmers the sun on the snow-field pale. 

Wiling he trots through the cold white snow, 

To the Bodensee to-day he must go. 

Safe with his steed in the boat he would ride, 

And land before night on the other side. 

Over thorns and stones, in bis perilous course, 
Through the fields he flies on his mettlesome horse. 

From the mountain out into the level land 
He sees the snow lying smooth like the sand. 

Far behind him both village and town disappear, 
The way is oven, the path is clear. 

In the far-spread plain no house he sees, 

And gone are the rocks and the hills and the trees. 

Thus onward for miles and miles does he fly, 

He hears on the breezes the wild goose cry. 

Upward the water-fowl soars through the leaves, 

No other sound his ear peroeives. 

No traveller meets he on the way 
To point the path when his footsteps stray. 

O’er the oold white snow as o’er velvet goes he:— 
When will rush the water, when glisten the sea? 

Now opens the hour of early eve, 

And lights in the distance his eyes peroeive. 

Tree by tree rises forth from the mist around, 

And the hills the far-spread prospect bound. 

Stones and thorns on the ground he feels, 

He urges his horse with his sharp-spurred heels. 

Round his steed yell hounds in the cold dark night, 
And warm bright hearths in the village invite. 


Lake of Constance, this is very soldom 
ntirely frozen over. “ The incident which forms. 
in°1696^” 0t ***** ballad is said to have occurred 


“ Maid at the window, well met to me! 

To the lake, to the lake, how far may it be?” 

On the knight looks the maiden with wondering eye; 
"The lake and the boat behind thee lie. 

Did the rind of ice not cover it o’er, 

I would Bay thou hadst come from the boat on the 
shore.” 

The stranger breathes hard, and shudders from fear; 
“O’er the plain behind I have ridden here!” 

Her hands on high then raises she; 

“Lord God! thus rodest thou over the sea! 

“At tho door of the bottomless deep below 
To-night has rapped the mad hoof s blow. 

“Did the raging waters beneath thee dash? 

Did not the thick ice break with a crash? 

“And thou wast not the prey of the 6ilent brood 
Of the hungry pike in the chilly flood?” 

She tells to the village the fearful ride, 

And the children are gathered around by ber si e. 

The mothers, the sires, together thoy say: 

“ Thou lucky man, thou art blessed to-day!' 

“By the steaming table take thy seat, 

In safety with us break bread and eau” 

! The Rider, stiff on his horse, has heard 
Only the first appalling word. 

His hair stands on end, his pulse ceases from f ear » 
Close behind him the gaping abysses appear. 

He sees nought but the deep enclosing him ’round* 
His soul sinks down to the oold hard ground. 

Like the cracking of ice he hears it now, 

Like water the cold sweat stands on his brow. 

He groans, and he sinks from his horse to tbfl 
ground; 

A dry grave on the sandy shore he has found! 
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ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS, 

IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 


8T MRS. MERHIPIEID. 


In few matters of taste do ladies err more 
frequently than in the choice of colors for dress. 
Colors, the most heterogeneous, are often assem¬ 
bled on the same person; and on the same figure 
may sometimes be seen all the hues of the pea¬ 
cock, without their harmony. 

The same incongruity may be frequently ob¬ 
served in the adoption of colors, without refer¬ 
ence to their accordance with the complexion or 
stature of the wearer. We continually see a 
light blue bonnet and flowers sorrounding a 
sallow countenance, or a pink opposed to one 
o a glowing red; a pale complexion associated j 
with canary, or lemon yellow, or one of delicate 
red and white rendered almost colorless by the 
vicinity of deep red. Now, if the lady with the 
8a ow complexion had worn a transparent white 
bonnet, or if the lady with the glowing red com- 
plexion had lowered it by means of a bonnet of a I 
deeper red color—if the pale lady had improved 
the cadaverous hue of her countenance by sur- 
roun ing it with pale green, which, by contrast, 
wouU have suffused it with a delicate pink hue, 
or had the face 


“^bose red and white 

mature a own aweet and canning hand laid on " 

been arrayed in a light bine, or light green, or 
n a transparent white bonnet, with blue or pink 
nowers on the inside, how different, and how 
much more agreeable, would have been the im¬ 
pression on the spectator 1 
•How frequently again do we see the dimen- 
ns o a tall and embonpoint figure magnified 
d * m ° 8fc Brobdi gnagian proportions by a white 
s, or a small woman reduced to Lilliputian 
by a black dress! Now, as the optical effect 
white is to enlarge objects, and that of black 

dres^ 11 - 18 ^M th f m * if the large woman bad been 
pressed in black, and the small woman in white, 

ap JJ? rent 8ize of eacb would have approached 
v ° r lDBr ^ 8tet ^ and the former would not 
e appeared a giantess, or the latter a dwarf, 
it is now admitted that there are but three 

Oftnn Tv 00 or8 that is > three oolors only which 
«mnot be compounded of other colors: namely, 
bta,. and yellow, with these three colore : 

Oar h«. . ““ d 1 ,had9 in ®*t«re (except white) 
be imitated. With m* blue, and yellow, the i, 


are painter can represent the rosy bloom of health, 
ss. and the pallor of disease; the verdure and flowers 
m- which characterize the “leafy month of June,** 
ire and the barren landscape of. December, when 
>a- 

“The cherished fields 

^ rut on their Winter-robe of purest white.” 

ir- It was formerly supposed that there were 
or seven primitive colors, but Sir David Brewster 
a has proved with regard to the colors of the 
a prism what has long been known to painters, 
ie , with reference to the more material colors they 
sd employ—namely, that three of the other colors 
te ; are formed by the overlapping of the three primi- 
e tiy es. and the seventh by the mixture of darkness 
e or shade with the blue. In this manner the 
e overlapping or blending of the red ray with the 
i- yellow produces orange, the overlapping of the 
a yellow ray with the blue produces green, and the 
d overlapping of the blue ray with the red ray 
- produces violet or purple. These three colors, 

, orange, green, and violet or purple, are called 
, secondary colors, because they are each composed 
of two primitives. 

If the seven colors be arranged in a circular 
diagram, which we suggest for our readers to do, 
it will be seen that the space opposite to each of 
• the primitives is filled by one of the secondaries 
composed of the other two primitives; red, for 
instance, is found to be exactly opposite to green, 
which is composed of blue and yellow; yellow is 
opposite to violet, which is composed of red and 
blue; and blue is opposite to orange, which is 
composed of red and yellow. 

Now, it appears to be a law in the harmonious 
contrast of colors, that when the attention of the 
eye has been directed steadily upon a finlor, 
(either primitive or secondary) there is a ten¬ 
dency in the organ to see the color which, in 
such a diagram as we have supposed, would be 
directly opposite to it, whether it is actually pre¬ 
sent or not. If, for instance, a red wafer be 
placed on a sheet of white paper, and the eye is 
steadily fixed on it for some time, the red wafer 
will appear to be surrounded by a narrow and 
very pale circle of green, or if the eye, after 
looking attentively at a red wafer, be directed to 
another part of the paper, and the wafer with¬ 
drawn, a pale green image of the wafer will be 
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perceived. Green, therefore, is said to be the 
complementary color to red, because the eye, after 
looking fixedly at the red, (one of the primitive 
colors) sees an image or spectrum composed of 
the other two primitive colors which together 
make green. In the same manner the speotrum 
produced by blue is orange, and by yellow is 
purple. Nor is this phenomenon limited to the 
primitive colors only, it takes place * also with 
regard to the secondaries, and even to what are 
called the broken colors; thus red is comple¬ 
mentary to green, yellow to purple, and blue to 
orange. This will be understood by reference to 
our supposed diagram. The colors thus opposed 
to each other are called complemeutal, or com¬ 
plementary, and sometimes, compensating colors. 
In every case, these are the most beautiful and 
harmonious contrasts of colors. 

It will readily be understood that the grada¬ 
tions of colors between each of the primitives 
may be very numerous, by the mixture of more 
or less of the neighboring colors. The gradations 
are, in fact, so numerous, that it is impossible to 
name them all. Pure yellow, for instance, in¬ 
clines neither to red nor blue, but if a small por¬ 
tion of red be added to the yellow, we call it 
orange-yellow; if a little blue be added to the 
yellow, we call it greenish yellow, if a little more 
blue it will pass into yellow-green, thence to pure 
green, then to blue green, then greenish blue, to 
which succeeds pure blue, and so on. The color 
which contrasts precisely with any one of these 
colors will be found exaotly opposite to it in a 
diagram, arranged with these various shades. 
If, for example, it is required to find the com¬ 
plementary color of orange-yellow we shall find 
opposite to it blue-purple in the same manner 
we see that yellow-green is the complementary 
of purple red, and red-orange of blue-green. By 
this arrangement an'exact balance of the three 
primitives is preserved in all the contrasts, and 
the result is perfectly harmonious. 

From the mixture, in unequal proportions, of 
the three primitives, or of the secondaries with 
each other or with the primitives, other colors 
are formed which are variously termed tertiaries, 
quartfaries, and semi-neutrals, and to which va¬ 
rious specifio names are given; such as citrine, 
which may be oomposed of orange and green, 
olive, oomposed of purple and green, and russet, 
composed of orange and purple. To these may 
be added brown, slate, marrone, straw-color, 
salmon-color, and others of a similar nature, 
which, from the fact that all three of the primi¬ 
tives enter into their composition, may be deno¬ 
minated, in general terms, broken colors. 

Harmony of color is of several kinds'; it will 
be sufficient for our present purpose to allude 
to two kinds only, namely, harmony of analogy , 


and harmony of contrast. The term harmony of 
analogy is applied to that arrangement in which 
the colors succeed each other in the order in 
which they occur in the prism, and the eye is 
led in progressive steps, as it were, through three 
or more distinct colors, from yellow, through 
orange, to scarlet and deep red, or from yellow 
through green to blue, dark blue and black, or 
or vioe versa. The same term is also applied to 
the succession of three or more different hues or 
shades of the same color. The harmony of con¬ 
trast is applied to combinations of two or more 
colors, which are contrasted with each other, 
according to the laws of which we have spoken. 
In the first kind of harmony the effects are softer 
and more mellow, in the second more bold and 
striking. 

Nature affords us examples of both kinds of 
harmony, but those of the harmony of analogy 
are most abundant. Of the more brilliant ex¬ 
amples of the last kind of harmony, we may 
mention the beautiful succession of colors in the 
clouds at sunset or sunrise. Of a more sober 
kind is that which prevails in landscapes, where 
the blue color of the hills in the distance, changes 
as it advances toward the fore-ground through 
olive and every variety of cool and warm green 
to the sandy bank glowing with yellow, orange, 
or red ochreous hues at our feet. In both cases 
force, animation, and variety, are given by the 
occasional introduction of contrasts of oolors. 
In the sky the golden color is contrasted with 
purple; the glowing red, or rose color, with pale 
green; the blue sky of the zenith and eastern 
hemisphere contrasts with the orange-colored 
clouds which are floating before it, with the 
peaks of Bnowy mountains, or the lofty towers 
of a cathedral standing out boldly against the 
dear blue sky, and reflecting on the sunlit crags 
or pinnacles the golden glories of the western 
hemisphere. On the earth the broken and va¬ 
riegated green and russet tints of the trees and 
herbage are vivified and brought to a foens, 
sometimes by the bright red garments of ft 
traveller, sometimes by flowers of the same color 
scattered over the fore-ground. 

For the sake of giving a more marked charac¬ 
ter to experiments on color, they are generally 
conducted with the primitives and secondaries, 
which in their pure state are called positive 
colors. 

Of the three primitive colors, yellow is the 
lightest, red the most positive, and blue the 
coldest. Red and yellow, from their connexion 
with light and heat, are considered as warm 
colors; blue, from its association with the color 
of the sky and distant objects, is said to be ft 
cool color. Of the secondaries orange is the 
warmest, gTeen the medium, and violet the 
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coldest. The warm colors are also considered 
as advancing colors because they appear to ap¬ 
proach the eye, the cool colors are also called 
retiring colors from their appearing to recede 
from the eye. The contrast of green and red is 
the medium, and the extreme contrast of hot 
and cold colors consists of blue, the coldest with 
orange, the warmest of all colors. 

Neither black nor white is considered as a 
color; black may be formed by the mixture of 
the three primitives; grey consists of an equal 
portion of black and white. When black is 
placed in contact with any color, it ceases to be- 
neutral and acquires by contrast a tinge of the 
compensating color; if, for example, a green 
dress is covered with black lace, the black 
assumes by contrast a reddish tint, which makes 
it appear rusty; for this reason the mixture of 
black and green is not pleasing. In the same 
manner small portions of white assume the com¬ 
plementary color of that to which they are op¬ 
posed, but the general effect of a large mass of 
white is to make colors appear more vivid and 
forcible. 

These fundamental principles of the harmony ' 
and contrast of colors being understood, we have 
next to consider their application to dress, and 
especially the effect of the different colors when 
in. contact with the skin, in order to afford cer¬ 
tain grounds for judging what colors may or may 
not be advantageously opposed to it Articles 
of dress are too frequently purchased without 
any reference to their appropriateness in point 
of color to the individual who is to wear them. 

A momentary fancy, an old predilection, a party 
prejudice, will induce a lady to select a dress or 
bonnet of a oolor which not only does not in¬ 
crease the beauty of her complexion, but actually 
makes it worse than it really is. What, for in¬ 
stance, can be more unbecoming to a lady with 
a countenance the color of parchment—we are ; 
putting this by way of example, not supposing : 
there ever was or ever will be a lady of this ap- i 
pearance—-than a pale yellow dress or bonnet? 

If the color operates by the effect of contrast, 
cr face will look blue, and how becoming soever 
ue may be for ladies’ stockings, it is far other¬ 
wise when their complexion is tinged with it; 
every one knows that it is no compliment to a 
. ^ 8a y ®be looks blue. If reflection has any 
influence, and not contrast, then will the face 
“faU’n into the sere and yellow leaf.” 
e low is gay and lively everywhere but in the ; 
complexion, and then it reminds one of 

"Jealousy sussed with jaundice in her eyes, 
Discoloring all she viewed.” 

There are two types of the female complexion, 
uw fair and the dark. In point of oolor, light hair 


may be considered as subdued orange, modified 
in hue accordingly as the yellow, the red, or the 
brown, prevails in it. When the first color pre¬ 
dominates, the hair is said ( to b a flaxen or golden; 
when the second predominates, it is called chest¬ 
nut, auburn, or even red; and when the third 
prevails, the hair is simply said ta be light, or 
light brown. The first two have always been 
favorites with poets and painters, not only with 
those of our own northern climate, but in those 
of sunny Italy, where the dark-haired type id 
most common. The fair-haired beauties of the 
older Palma and Titian must be familiar to all 
lovers of painting; so much, in fact, was light 
hair in favor in the sixteenth century, that the 
ladies were accustompd to dye their hair, or to 
discharge the color by some chemical prepara¬ 
tion, and then dry it in the sun. Mrs. Jameson 
mentions having seen an old Venetian print, in 
which the process is represented: “A lady is 
seated on the roof, or balcony of her house, 
wearing a sort of broad-brimmed hat, without a 
crown; the long hair is drawn over these wide 
brims, and spread out in the sunshine while the 
face is completely shaded. How such ladies 
contrived to escape a brain-fever, or a coup de - 
soldi, is a wonder.” 

The color of the skin of fair persons may also, 
with the exception of the carnation tints, be con¬ 
sidered as subdued orange, although of a lower 
tone than the hair; the only contrast then to the 
general orange hue, arises from the blue or grey 
color, which frequently characterizes the eyes in 
very fair complexions. 

"Their eyes’ blue languish, and their golden hair,” 

are frequently associated in the strains of the 
poet. Chestnut and auburn hair are often accom¬ 
panied with hazel eyes, and in this case there is 
no contrast, but a sort of natural harmony unites 
the skin, hair, eyebrows, and lashes, into one 
harmonious whole. 

In brunette , the hair and eyes contrast in tone 
and color with the complexion, which is gene¬ 
rally redder than in blondes. Between these 
extremes there are an infinite number of grada¬ 
tions, and great variety of hue and tone, both 
as regards the hair and complexion. We shall 
allude to one of these variations only, namely, 
that in which the^lack hair, brows, and eye¬ 
lashes of the dark type are united with the blue 
eyes and fair ooroplexion of the blonde. In this 
class the harmony of contrast, of course, pre¬ 
vails, although the general hue of the complexion 
is colder; that is to say more inclining to pink 
than in the blonde, in whom the orange tint gene¬ 
rally prevails. 

Sky blue is always considered as most becoming 
to fair persons, and it contrasts more agreeably 
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than any other color with the complementary 
orange, which constitutes the key-note, as it 
were, of the general hue of the complexions and 
hair of this type. Yellow and red, inclining to 
orange, contrast best with dark hair, not only in 
color but in brilliancy; violet, and green also, 
the complementaries of these two colors, do not 
produce a bad effect when mingled with dark 
hair. 

We proceed now to point out in what manner 
the complexion is modified by its juxtaposition 
with draperies of the diflFerent positive colors. 
An incident which recently occurred affords us 
an apt illustration. An envelope containing some 
circulars printed on green, yellow, pink, and blue 
papers, was handed to us; we read the contents 
of the green paper, sitting at the same in such 
a position that the light fell upon the paper in 
the left hand, by which it was held. Having 
finished reading the paper, (which occupied seve¬ 
ral minutes) we happened accidentally to look 
at the hand, and were not a little surprised to 
see it visibly suffused with a delicate rose color. 
We perceived at once that this color was pro¬ 
duced by contrast with the green paper. In 
order to reduce it to a certainty, or rather to 
have the pleasure of observing the effeots of the 
simultaneous contrast of colors, the green paper 
was changed for the pink, on which the eyes 
were fixed for about the same period, when, on 
looking again at the hand, we found the roseate 
hue had given place to a general green tinge. 
The experiment was followed up with the yellow 
and blue- papers, and in each case the expected 
result ensued. After looking at the yellow paper, 
the hand appeared of a purple hue, and after the 
blue paper, it appeared orange. The circum¬ 
stance is mentioned here as affording an easy 
and pleasing illustration of the laws of the con¬ 
trast of colors as applied to the skin, and as 
preliminary to the remarks which follow relative 
to colored draperies and their effect on the com¬ 
plexion. 

Pink and rose colors oannot be placed in 
contact with the carnation tints of the skin 
without depriving it of some of its freshness; 
contrast must, therefore, be prevented, and the 
best method of effecting this is to surround the 
draperies with a ruche of tulle, which produces 
the effect of grey by the mixture of the white 
threads, which reflect the light, with the inter¬ 
stices, which absorb light. The mixtures of 
light and shade thus produces a delicate grey 
tint. 

Dark or full red is more becoming to some 
complexions than rose color or pink; because, 
being deeper in tint than the latter, it renders 
them paler by the contrast of tone, for it is the 
natural effect of a dark color to make a lighter 


one in contact with it appear still lighter than it 
is in fact. 

Light green is favorable to those fair com¬ 
plexions in which the rosy tint is altogether 
wanting, or in which it may be increased without 
inconvenience. Soame Jenyns, in his poem enti¬ 
tled “The Art of Dancing,” says: 

“Let the fair nymph in whose plnmp cheeks is seen 
A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green; 

In such a dress the sportive sea-nymphs go, 

So in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 

Dark green, however, is more favorable than 
light to those complexions which incline more to 
red than to rose color, as well as to those whioh 
have a dash of orange mixed with brown; for in 
these cases the red tint which the flesh would 
receive from its opposition with light green would 
incline to the brickdust hue which we know is 
contrary to all ideas of beauty. Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, a first-rate authority with respect to color, 
and who was no mean judge of beauty, counsels 
the young artist, when painting a lady’s portrait, 
to “avoid the chalk, the brickdust, and the char¬ 
coal, and to think of a pearl and a ripe peach.” 

Yellow is less favorable to a fair complexion 
! than light green, because it gives, by contrast, a 
purple hue to the skin. It causes those skins 
which incline to yellow rather than orange, to 
appear whiter, but this combination is insipid. 

When the complexion inclines more to orange 
than yellow, the contact of yellow drapery will, 
by neutralizing the yellow tint of the .complexion, 
cause it to appear more rosy. It produces this 
effect in persons belonging to the type with dark 
hair, and for this reason it is becoming to bru¬ 
nettes, who, like Petrucchio’s Kate, are 

-“brown in hue 

As hazel-nuts, and sweeter than their kernels.” 

Violet, the complementary to yellow, produoes 
effects quite opposite; thus it gives to fair skins 
a greenish yellow hue. It also increases the 
yellow tint of complexions which turn much on 
the yellow or orange; and it changes the blue 
tints to green. Violet then, is one of the most 
unbecoming colors to the complexion, at least 
unless it is sufficiently dark to render the skin 
paler and whiter by oontrast. 

Blue produces by contrast an orange tint that 
unites favorably with fair skins and delicate car¬ 
nations, which already incline more or less to 
the latter color. Blue then is very becoming to 
many fair persons, and fully justifies its reputa¬ 
tion in these coses. It does not suit brunettes, 
who have already too much orange in their com¬ 
plexions. 

Orange is too dazzling to be much worn; i* 
gives a blue tint to fair skins, bleaches those 
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Which incline to orange, and causes yellow com- 
plosions to appear greenish. 

Draperies of a dead white like cambric muslin 
we becoming to fresh complexions, the rosy tints 
of which they vivify; but they do not suit thick 
and unpleasant complexions. Transparent white 
draperies, such as muslin, or tulle, plaited and 
especially disposed en ruches , present quite a dif¬ 
ferent appearance; they seem rather grey than 
white on account of the contrast between the 
light reflected by the white threads, and absorbed 
by the interstices; accordingly all white draperies 
through which the light is suffered to pass, should 
be considered in their effects as grey. 

Black draperies, by lowering the tone of colors j 
which are in contact with them, whiten the skin; j 


"So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Clothed in the dusky mantle of the night:" 

but if the carnations are to a certain extent 
separated from the draperies, it may happen, 
that although lower in tone, they will appear, 
as compared with the white parts of the skin in 
contact with these draperies, redder than if the 
proximity of.black did not exist. Black should 
be separated from the skin by white crape or 
lawn, or other transparent material, which by 
producing the effect of grey, interposes agreeably 
between the black dress and the skin. 

8 en ©ral effect of dark colors is to make 
the complexion appear fairer. 

AH the primitive colors gain in purity and 
brilliancy by the proximity of grey, although not \ 


* to the same extent as they do with white, be¬ 
cause the latter causes every color to preserve 
, its character, which it even exalts by contrast: 
s white can never be considered as a color. This 
c is not the case with grey, which as it may be 
J considered a color, forms combinations with blue, 
1 violet, and dark colofs in general, which partake 
of the harmony of analogy, whilst on the con- 
1 trary it forms with colors naturally bright, such 
| as red, orange, yellow, and light green, harmonies 
of contrast. If, for instance, grey be placed by 
1 the side of crimson, it will acquire by contrast 
somewhat of a green hue; by the side of yellow, 
it wiU appear purplish, if by the side of blue, it 
wiU assume an orange hue; the value then of a 
neutral tint of this description when placed in 
j contact with flesh is very evident As an illus¬ 
tration of the manner in which grey is affected 
by the vicinity of other colors, the following facts 
: may be mentioned. Let a person with very white 
hair be placed facing the light immediately in 
front of an open doorway, leading into a dark 
room; the hair will appear by contrast with the 
dark behind it, of a brilliant white; now let the 
person be placed near a window with a white 
muslin curtain behind it, the hair will by con¬ 
trast with the bluish shades of the curtain, ap- 
j pear of a subdued and pale orange. The same 
; effe c*s of contrast take place with respect to the 
semi-neutral colors. A brown holland apron, for 
instance, worn over a pink dress, will assume a 
decidedly greenish tinge, but if worn over a blue 
dress it wiU have an orange tinge. 


“OUR WILLIE, TOO, HATH GONE. 


BY LILIAN MAY. 


Proh our hearth-stone bright the sunshine’s gone, } 
And sorrow alone sits by; 

G nef-stri ck en wo gaze on the vacant chair— 

The angel of death’s been nigh, 
nd snatched from our side our cherished boy— 
Hath paled that noble brow; 
is eyes are closed in their last long sleep— 

Bor the mold grows over them now. 

Our Willie hath gone to our Father’s house— 

To our Father's house away— 

Where the angels sing in the golden glow 
Ut the light of ineffable day— 

Ere he felt tho cares of this lower world. 

Its sorrows, its ills, and its woes- 
e voyage of Life was short with him— 

Boon ceased life’s agonied throes. 


The merry laugh and the cheerful voice 
Are heard no more in the hall, 

For gone fore’er is our Willie dear. 

And he heedeth not our call; 

Far, far away in the Spirit Land 
His gentle voice is heard, 

Echoing through Heaven’s highest dome, 
Like the strains of a bright-winged bird. 

Tho’ we on earth may yet sorrow here— 
And sundered be earthly ties. 

Still we hope to meet our cherub boy 
In the realms of Paradise— 

Where the golden crown on his marble brow 
Presses light on his sunny hair, 

And gorgeous gleameth the light of God 
On the angel spirit there. 
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Mesh No. 4.— 1st row. —Net three loops. 

2nd row. —Net two loops in one, net one loop, 
net two loops in one. 

3rd row. —Net two loops in one, net one loop, 
net two loops in one, net one loop, net two loops 
in one. Repeat the last row until you hare one 
hundred and twelve loops. 

Border. —Is* row. — Mesh No. 1, net three loops 
in one to the end of the row. 

2nd row. — Mesh No. 2, net five loops together, 
net one plain loop, repeat to the end of the row. 


3 rd row. —Plain netting to the end of the row. 

4 th row.—Mesh No. 1, net three loops in one to 
the end of the row. 

5 th row.—Mesh No. 2, net five loops together, 
net one plain loop, repeat to the end of the row. 

6/A roio. —Plain netting to the end of the row. 

7 th row.— Net two loops in one to the end of 
the row. 

8/A row.—Mesh No. 4, plain netting to the end 
of the row. 

9th row. —Plain netting to the end of the row. 


STANZAS. 


BY E. K. SMITH. 


I gazed, and as I gazed on thee, 

I thought how peaceful earth might be; 
Thy angel’s face, thy woman’s smile, 

To cheer mo on some lonely isle. 

By thy dear feet how soon I’d learn 
All worldly guile and sin to spurn; 


Thy smile should be my greatest bliss, 
Thine absence—utter loneliness. 

Content with thee my days to pass, 
Secluded from the busy mass; 

Thy heart shall be my actions’ test, 

Thy smile shall make my moments blest. 
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MARGARET 


CASWELL’S TRIALS. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


A young gentleman sat in a room overlooking 
the college grounds at Cambridge, apparently 
engaged in extracting a most unusual amount of 
bliss from a cigar. His whole face and figure 
were expressive of a oalm, exquisite, dreamy en¬ 
joyment. A breeze, as soft as September could 
make it, toyed with bis hair and pressed gently 
against his temples, at the same time impreg¬ 
nating his cigar perfume with a penetrating 
avor of newly-washed “ country.” So the wild 
celery permeates the canvass-back duck, and 
gives it its deliciousness. His law-books were 
ywgm blissful oblivion, and no thought of their 
contents disturbed his mind. 

But we must not ascribe this enjoyment en- 
’rely to sensual pleasure, for upon the table lies 
a letter from his mother, informing him that tra¬ 
velling having been recommended for her health 
he must be her escort. Enough, surely, to give 
any young man pleasant dreams! But further- : 
more he was requested to seek out iu Andover, I 
an aunt whom he had never seen, but who, he ! 
* v ’ h “ d two pretty daughters, and obtain per- ! 
tssion for one of them to accompany his mother. 


two weeks were given him. He must return to 
spnngfield, his home, at the end of that time. 

Having made the necessary preparations, and 
aocomphshed the rapid journey to Andover, he 
stood before the open front door of his aunt's 
house, and looked down a wide sunny passage. 
He hesitated a moment before ringing the bell 
because he felt the awkwardness of presenting 
himself to an aunt, who might not be inclined to 
orget her sister’s long cherished animosity. He 
also felt a little anxious about the letter he was 
the bearer of, for knowing his mother’s pecu¬ 
liarities, he half expeoted it to contain something 
more irritating than conciliatory. He had thought 
of all this before, however, and had determined 
by his own address and advantages, to make up 
for all his mother’s faults, and effect a perfect 
reconciliation. 

As he raised his hand to the bell, the parlor 
door opened, and two ladies came out, laughing, 
and so much occupied with each other, that they 
did not perceive him. He stepped aside, and 
bowed as they passed. One started and looked 
suddenly reserved—the other turned to him a 


He was advised to look narr i-f n ^ m ° ther * reservcd-the other turned to him a 

Bilious of the two itTd ^r P °' i b : ightened and di “P Ied " ith "miles. Both 

choice betweenThL l ’ t ■ ™ e bowed and turaad d »"n ‘he street. •• If those 
the most agreeable“ho°uld Se be'de l" d”' 6 ’ 6 ° ** "V" 7 T”" 8 ’” tb ° Ught be ’ “ 1 sha11 ^Medly 
companion for the t„.“,1d T™ “ a pr f r the one wi,h °>e dimples.” 


, — -VV UUUU as a 

panion for the invalid. A liberal sum of 
oney was sent for his own use, and another in 
ea package to be given to the young lady, as 
_i out for the expedition. A sealed letter was 
also enclosed to his aunt. 


A servant came, replied that Mrs. Caswell was 
at home, received Mr. Gregory’s card and letter, 
and showed him to the parlor. A very short time 
elapsed before his aunt appeared. She was ex¬ 
tremely like the laughing beauty he had seen at 

_1 - .1 _ V - 


This aunt Mrs C aa ii v . . \ lreme v llke the laughing beauty he ha< 

obstinateopposition tort.* ’ by ” arr * ,n S ,n mo8 ‘ 1,16 door - »” d advanced most gracefully, 
had iucurrid their dill he 68 °f b8r reIati,es > “ Wolcome , Me. Gregory, as the bearer of good 
neglected by Mmo^th 1911 "’! e ° tirely * iding9 ia alwaye "deemed. You mustallow mo 

unforgiving had been h *** Among the most j to call you my dear nephew at once, and to tell 

•f H Zyl'wZ: r oZ a *T ’ the m °* h0r ! y0U h0W e ’ ad 1 “ t0 fiad deter’s heart ha. 
described. Neverainefi, g . g nt eman we have (at last Bpoken out what it has long felt, I am 
che written to her Md ehehad^‘e™ marriage had sure. I knew she would not remain inexorable 

niece, r .' r,a “d che had not even seen her -’' - ■ ■ - 

hack whW, 8ICkneaS ’ kinder fedings had come 

mTus'e weaHrr " her ,0 U9e 80me dhen im- 

and !,» i ’ m0re ‘h ft n sufficient for herself 
««longne°gUotod Ud) “ beoefittia * tho ‘* che had 

end dr„r reg °7 W “ ‘hinking over the difficult 
m look 8 !” d ( U ‘ y "? nired af yet he did 
him i# ^ lfc as ° r dangerous. To 

vo i a sn excitbg and deiightfui - 


and unreasonable. But she is as peculiar as 
ever, I see I” 

Mr. Gregory colored, and was at a loss for a 
reply, but said, “he had no doubt she would 
understand his mother sufficiently to make due 
allowance for the abruptness, which continued 
ill-health had fostered.” 

“Oh, I understand her perfectly, my dear— 
I know just what she means when she says for 
instance’—she referred to the letter—“ «I am old 
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and cross, and I want somebody to wait upon 
me, devotedly, patiently, and humbly’—instead of 
demanding such servitude, she will be the most 
generous of friends, I remember her good heart 
well.” 

Henry hadlriushed and thought, “ abruptness 
indeed 1” He said aloud, “ I hope most sincerely, 
my cousins will understand her* as well as you 
do, and take no offence at anything that letter 
may oontain. It must indeed be peculiar, from 
the extract you have read.” 

“I am afraid,” Mrs. Caswell answered, hesita- 
tingly, “ that they do not, and will not know how 
to appreciate the kindness my sister means. I 
have not myself yet taken into consideration her 
proposal of having one of my daughters with her. 

I just ran down in my first joy to tell you, Henry, 
how glad I am to hear from Margaret, and to 
know that now I am at peac^with all the world 
again. I have hardly read the letter yet—oh, 
here come your cousins. Margaret, Emma— 
come here girls.” The two young ladies he had 
seen at the door entered. 

“Margaret,” said Mrs. Caswell, “this is your 
Cousin Henry Gregory—Emma, my dear, your 
cousin.” 

Margaret had bowed quite haughtily, but Emma 
advanced holding out her hand. “We have seen 
him before, twice,” she said, “and remember 
well his speeoh last commencement. I felt quite 
proud of my cousin.” 

Gregory bowed. He was delighted with both 
liis aunt and Emma. He hardly observed Mar¬ 
garet’s silence and reserve, but her mother did, 
and said quickly, “I have a letter here, girls, 
from your Aunt Margaret. She is going to travel, 
and would like to have one of you accompany her. 
Of course we cannot even think about the matter 
till our lawgiver has decided upon it, I mean 
Lenox, my eldest son,” she said to Gregory, “he 
rules paramount in this house—except when 
Margaret’s will does not coincide with his—and 
that is rarely.” She laughingly turned to her ! 
daughter, whose grave but beautiful face relaxed 
slightly. 

“And now I must go to my room, and read ; 
over this dear letter,” she continued, “ while you | 
amuse your cousin. Could you not take him to 
our pretty pond before tea, since you have your 
bonnets on ?” 

Gregory stated his pleasure at the proposition, 
and they left the house together. 

“ Mr. Gregory,” Emma said, “be kind enough I 
to explain what mother meant about the travel- | 
ling, because I am all curiosity, and do not care 
to wait till our cautious, and not over-expeditious 
brother inform us.” 

“Wilh much pleasure, as my mother’s cause, 
la in this instance mine, and I do not trust to her i 


1 representation of it She is in ill-health, and 
| travelling has been prescribed for her. She is 
j not satisfied with myself as companion, and she 
| desired me to beg one of you to favor her with 
1 your society. I am sure I shall not fail to obtain 
; her wishes if any persuasions of mine can suf- 
| fice.” 

j “ Oh, it would not take much persuasion to in- 
| duce me to go! I have always been so eager to 
j travel. It has been the dream of my life, and it 
is exceedingly kind in your mother to invite us!” 

As Gregory was about to reply, he caught a 
i glimpse of Margaret's face, and saw upon it 
rather contemptuous anger. 

| He guessed the reason easily, and said to 
j Emma, “my mother will be the obliged party if 
\ 3 ’ou consent to go. I know she will never pardon 
| herself if she do not believe she can, in time, 

I make you all both forgive and love her. If yon 
j refuse to meet her wishes now, she will not 
i enjoy one day of her travels; Bhe will reproaoh 
herself unceasingly.” 

Turning to Margaret, be said with cold polite¬ 
ness, “be so good as to understand my mother 
before you resent her strange whims, whieh are 
regarded by those who know her very leniently.” 

Margaret answered his coldness with bitter¬ 
ness. 

“A whim indeed! which has been the drop of 
misery in my mother’s cup of happiness for 
twenty years! I cannot forget it in a moment, 
and I cannot regard it leniently—yet——” 

Gregory made no answer. He was exceedingly 
vexed. 

“Margaret,” Emma said, “let bygones be 
bygones, and be forgiving. You are imitating 
exactly what you are blaming.” 

“I will read Mrs. Gregory’s letter; and I am 
willing to believe—I am anxious to forget—I cer¬ 
tainly do not wish to cherish any prejudices.” 

“ But do not judge my mother from her letter," 
Gregory said, eagerly, remembering what he hsd 
heard of it. “I must tell you that mother says 
the very bluntest and hardest things she can, so 
; as to touch and surprise the more by her good¬ 
ness, it seems to me. Do not judge her by that 
letter, I assure you she wishes to know you, and 
to love you—and yet probably her own words will 
deprive her of that happiness!” 

“Oh, I begin quite to comprehend her charac¬ 
ter,” Emma said, “she is ill too, and it must 
have fatigued her to write so long a letter. We 
shall not mind anything she may say that is— 
not exactly—that is—blunt—you know.” 

“ Yes, she is ill, and her disease is the most 
difficult one to bear—nervous debility. Perhaps 
on that account you may not enjoy yourself sc 
much in travelling. It is painful to be with one 
who is suffering. But I hope that will not keep 
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you at home, for wo can enatch many moment, of 
exquisite pleaeure from the magnificent scenery, 
or have some most delightful amusement laughing 
at fellow travellers.” 8 g 


travellers. 

He epoke almost exclusively to Emma, and she 
replied, 

“Certainty, to be sure we could, and I do not 
doubt that we could do much to make the journey 
more comfortable to aunt. We could talk to her 
you know, when she feels dull, we could read to 
her when we are detained by storms at hotels, or 
we could sit up at night to keep her company 
When she is sleepless.” 

“I have no doubt you would render her travels 
doubly beneficial by your presence; I am sure 
you would fnake them a thousand times pleasanter 

“°h it would be the most delightful thing in 
the world to go, and I like to wait upon the sick 
; 0DC0 8at n P with a sick lady. I had 

an easy-chair, a new novel, hot coffee and rolls 
short, everything to make me comfortable ; 
ana it is so pleasant to be thanked—but how 
ovely the pond looks—and there is a lily within 
reach of your cane, Mr. Gregory.” 

he lily was captured after much la „ h 

:ir,r of * ducki ”«- *■««* jl * 

tome what 1,8, grave; Emma was in high spirits- 
regory filled with the utmost admiration for her 
a vJ° U , entment with himsdlf, therefore they had 
: waik Lome - N ° thi "g we, 

t ;l .‘: a ; e,,ing ^at evening. Henry was in- 
who hoth t ° hl8 -° ther cousins - Len01 ' and Froderio, 
latter • a T' Ved llim 8 °mewhat distantly, the 
IsUor indeed, haughtily. But he had the hippy 

art of imperturhahiUt,, and seemed to see noth 

ture'wh-"!.* I?*" 1 be * D '“Po's'se, joyons crea- 
IwT h ° n ° W “ w she had not 

f«t?„ reSerTed with n * 6 ' Th ere was a per- 
^ a “ ‘ he 8Sid and did - Psssed 
the bre fr*™' The nCXt m#rnin E she said at 

htd e ^ tab ' e ’ Where the * ““ «««» 

tt exce pt the eldest son, 

better doar girls » Lenox thinks you had 
either of g ° y °“ r SUDt! h ® don’t think 

r„ 2 °: r d aatirfy **• in short < he 

wmk, from her letter--■ She hesitated. 

Seeds exni “*." 0 the ,ett#r ’” H ««7 crisd, «‘it 

::t:rr iM 1 haTe n ° d ®“»t-perhips 1 

through it.” 8r " make youse6 “7 real mother 

dear^bnt ® nderetan d Msrgaret perfectly, my 
‘ henox—well, take the letter, aid if 

it, pray d“L 8 Z h -' ng .!° “ ak * L<mo * ““derstand 
to go ” ahfi 18 ‘ lf either 0f you woul<1 like 

the other 

Emma aaid 8t on «. that it would give her 


much pleasure. Margaret would think about it 
when she had read the letter. 

- 1 ,should advise you to accept your aunt’s 
offer ea.d Mrs. Oaswell. “I want her to love my 

it : g „ 1 want her to know you, and I think 

■t will be a great advantage to you t* travel. 
Besides my dear sister is sick, and I should feel 
easier to have you with her, since I cannot go to 

er myself. The only question is, which shall 
go.” 

“Ton forget, mother,” Margaret said, “that 
Lenox thinks we had both better stay at home ” 
She glanced at Gregory who was reading the 

letter his face alternately coloring with shame, 

or sinking with dismay. His mother the obliged 
one indeed! No one could have imagined it for 
one instant after having read her mode of invi¬ 
tation. “ She had persuaded herself to take one 
of her neices with her, feeling what an advantage 
it would be to either of them, but she must ex¬ 
plicitly state upon what terms.” She required 
a nurse, in short, and one who must bear with 
her whims, but she promised in return a compe¬ 
tency for life to the one who pleased her, and 
faithfully served her. These things made no im¬ 
pression upon Mrs. Caswell that was not effaced 
by the sweet words of affeotion and reconcilia¬ 
tion which followed them. But as Henry read 
he felt that Lenox might well object to either of 
his sisters accepting an offer which was almost 
insulting. "When he looked up, which he did re¬ 
luctantly and in confusion, he saw only his aunt 
and Emma. Margaret and Frederic had left the 
table. They were in Lenox’s study, and he 
silently followed Emma who went to join them. 

He merely Said what he had said before, that his 
mother had certainly written rudely, buttliatthey 
would find her really kind: He then left them 
to talk the matter over. 

Emma was the first to speak, after Lenox had 
read the letter aloud to them. She declared that 
nothing on earth would ever tempt her to be 
voluntarily in her aunt’s presence for a single 
hour; she said she should die of fright, and 
neither enjoy herself nor be useful. So that, for 
her part, she would give the matter no further 
consideration, but try to forget the letter and 
love her aunt, since her mother wished them to 
do so. 

Frederic declared that if either of his sisters 
should accept an invitation which was thrown at 
them in that contemptuous, condescending, in¬ 
sulting manner, he would never speak to her 
again. Lenox hemmed, and all eyes were upon 
him. 

“Go,” he said, in his stentorian voice, which 
both in volume and weight seemed dispropor- 
tioned to him, “go, giddy pates. We have all 
we want from you. Your opinions shall have 
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their due weight Leave Margaret and myself 
to settle the question .' 1 

They willingly obeyed, and Lenox began to 
speak of reasons for refusing the offer, but Mar¬ 
garet said she had thought all night about it, 
and that she should go with her aunt “You 
will undoubtedly have muoh to endure,” Lenox 
said. “Even her petted son thought it neces¬ 
sary to warn Emma of his mother’s temper.” 

“ Yes, but I shall go fortified. I know what to 
expect The only thing which will indeed be a 
trial is the thought, that perhaps she will con¬ 
sider me as accepting a favor from her con¬ 
temptuous hand. She seems to think she does 
us a great charity, and I can’t endure—oh, yes, 

I will endure, for perhaps she will enable mother 
to give up harrassing cares, and the dreadful 
fear of future poverty, which seems to weigh 
upon her sensitive mind. Perhaps I shall be the 
means of preventing Fred’s entering college as a 
servitor, which is so humbling to his pride. And 
then poor Emma need not go as governess, for 
which she is so unfitted by her easy, careless tem¬ 
per, and-” She hesitated. 

“ Say at once that you also hope to aid me in 
finishing my law studies. But I am sure we 
shall not one of us consent to have you sacrifice 
yourself for us.” 

“I shall sacrifice nothing but my pride, and 
I could endure much for the sake of travelling. 
It will be to my own advantage also.” 

“Well, Margaret, say nothing definite about 
the matter yet. We may have at least to-day to 
deliberate.” After an involuntary glance of 
affection and respect he turned to his books, and 
Margaret left him, but returned to say, “I have 
decided, Lenox, and shall inform Henry Gregory 
of my determination.” 

He smiled as he answered, “you always de¬ 
cide so promptly, and persist so firmly. You are 
a woman after all, Margaret, and instinct guides 
you, notreason.” 

“Say conscience guides me, Lenox, this time 
at least.” 

She shut the door and went to her mother. 

In the meanwhile Emma had donned a sun- 
bonnet and gardening apron. Armed with pru¬ 
ning scissors, she was walking in the garden, 
snipping off all the defects in her rose-bushes. 
Henry passed the gate, but returned and entered. 
She saw him coming, and her rosy young face was 
covered with smiles. Henry thought he had 
never seen such a beautiful, graceful embodi¬ 
ment of the spirit of joy and good-nature. 

“ My tea-roses cannot hold up their weight of 
perfume,” she said. “Just pass that one care¬ 
lessly—you need not approach it—and you will 
perceive how powerful it is.” 

“Yes, but I cannot pass it. I am drawn 


irresistibly to it, and must hold up its head till 
I have had a stronger taste of its sweetness.” 

“Oh, you will soon get tired of it if you do so. 
See, you are willing to leave it already. If you 
had only stood where I told you, you could have 
enjoyed it a long time.” 

“Only your greater attraction could hove 
drawn me from the rose. Had you remained 
where you were I should also.” 

Emma smiled, and shook her head. Henry 
continued, “I am so intensely interested in the 
final result of your consultation in the study, that 
I hope you will not keep me in suspense a mo¬ 
ment after the matter is decided.” 

“ Lenox will let you know when he has made 
up his mind. But why you should be so intensely 
interested, I do not perceive.” She blushed 
coquettisbiy. 

“ It could not certainly be a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to me, since having the pleasure of your 
society is the subject of it.” 

“I do not think they will decide to let me go, 
because I feel myself entirely unfit for such an 
office, however much I might like to travel; and 
they all quite agree with me.” 

“Oh, do not say so. It will do mother good 
only to look at you.” 

“ Well, well, I have nothing to say about it,” 
she answered, and in order to turn the conversa¬ 
tion, gave him some -flowers to take to the sum¬ 
mer-house for her. She followed with a glass 
case, and Henry watched her with pleasure, as 
she gracefully arranged them. Margaret came 
in a few minutes afterward, and said, stiffly, 

“Mr. Gregory, I accept your mother’s offer, 
and will be ready to accompany you whenever 
you may wish to go.” 

Henry bowed, and said he was happy they had 
concluded to do himself and his mother this 
kindness, but Margaret saw a very evident dis¬ 
appointment in his countenance, as he turned 
unconsciously from her to look eagerly at Emma. 
Her cheek flushed when he said, wilfully mis¬ 
taking her words os a mere declaration that one 
of them would except, “ah, well, it only remains 
then to decide which of you will consent to gi ye 
us your much desired company. Shrill I leave 
you to discuss that point alone?” 

“I have no time at present,” Margaret said, 
and hastily left the arbor. 

“My sister meant that Lenox had decided— • 
that she should go,” Emma said, hesitatingly. 

“AhI Are you sure that was so? Have you 
nothing to say about it?” Lenox was approach¬ 
ing. “Say you wish to go,” he whispered,blu 
ing violently. ., 

Emma smiled in twenty dimples, but eal 
nothing. She had not the least idea of doing 
as he asked. The letter had very much alarmed 
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her timid nature. Lenox said, apparently care¬ 
lessly, that Margaret had consented to travel 
with Mrs. Gregory, and Henry felt that it was 
of no use to say more, or to hope for the society 
of the cousin he infinitely preferred. He felt 
very much vexed. Leaving the arbor, he took 
from his trank the present which his mother had 
sent to her future companion, and went with it 
to the parlor. Margaret was alone. He did not 
make any pretence of pleasure, but said shortly, 
“that his mother had requested him to give that 
package to her who was so kind as to accede to 
her wishes.” He stood a moment while Mar¬ 
garet hastily opened the morocco case, and saw 
within a beautiful watch surrounded by gold 
pieces. The color rushed to her face, and she 
looked in amazement to Henry. He said very 
coldly, J 

“You have a slight proof that mother does not 
mean all she says in that letter.” 

Mrs. Caswell entered, and Margaret put the i 
watch in her hands without saying a word, i 
Henry left the room, being impatient to rejoin J 
Emma. When they were alone, Mrs. Caswell J 
said hesitatingly to her daughter, , 

W “ Yes, that is just like my sister. She always ] 
was irritable and exacting, but generous. She i 
a f a ver y impulsive disposition, one moment s 
quite fascinating, and again almost terrible. I 1 
ope you will be able to get along comfortabl/ v 
with her, dear. You must have patience.” 1, 

“What I never had in my life!” Margaret t< 
answered, depairingly. “But it is quite time I h 
ad learned it. Perhaps 'this opportunity has h 
oeen sent to me expressly to cultivate what I am c< 
so deficient in.” af 

Two weeks flew quickly. Henry was every day tc 
more charmed by the mirthful, graceful Emma, se 
an ough his respect for her sister was leading ac 
*m to like her better than he had at first, he he 
wmld not conceal his disappointment that Emma lis 
I- *? no * k® ^8 travelling companion. All those w< 
mtle necessary attentions it would be a delight to sp 

^P 011 k® r » must be wasted upon her sister! lai 
in 6 eyen * n 8 before their departure, he sat co: 

e moonlighted arbor with Emma, a declare- ful 
on of love rising every moment to his lips. But th< 
f • great taCt 8110 averted *4® threatened con- lig 
her many a time afterward he thanked wh 

80 * * or ^ US kindly preventing such wit 

acting out the* moral hoc 
6he had the to feel fro 
.. hare tired of her as soon as he did sail 

of her roses overladen with sweetness. of 

Mrs. Gregory reoeived her son with thefondest he 

^.ed # ror«„’- e “, h ® Pr * eent ® d his 

quite nal« toward her. Margaret was to 1 

^ughUn^s MrT 0““°™' r ® 8 ®"® 8 *® m * d Uk ® she 

tsuuness. Mrs. Gregory was evidently not A 


ire- < prepossessed. She kissed her coldly, and rang 
ivel the bell for a servant to conduct her to her room 
was saying she could rest herself until dinner time* 
tety Margaret was thankful to be alone. She saw 
felt that her trial was to be even greater than she had 
00 k supposed, for irritability was so plainly written 
. m her aunt’s face, and her words had been so 
1 it coldly condescending, that she lost her reliance 
not in the better nature she had expected. Each 
*7, day only confirmed her fears. She was called 
iat upon unmercifully. She was supposed to have 
to no right to a moment of her own, and with all 
ir- her conscientious endeavors to do her duty, she 
aw failed to please. She was intensely miserable, 
>ld but this was not suflicient to make her give up 
he her self-sacrificing determination, 
ry She found some pleasure when they set out 
on their travels. There was then something to 
0 1 occu Py her mind. One of the brightest antici¬ 
pations of her life had been to see the Hudson, 
le and her eyes sparkled with unusual excitement 
1 as she stepped on the magnificent boat at Albany, 
in Henry remarked this, and was disposed to enjoy 
U her pleasure as they sat together on deck, and 
now sped past the increasing beauty of the shores. 

8 But this was not of long duration, for Margaret 
e was requested to accompany the invalid to her 
it state-room and read to her, while she rested in 
I her berth. Bitter disappointment, actual tears 
f were in Margaret’s eyes as she gave a lingering 
look around her, and then followed Mrs. Gregory 
t j to her state-room. Henry observed it, and thought 
1 his mother unreasonable. He saw the depth of 
i Margaret’s disappointment, and it was one he 
1 could sympathize with. He wished her also to 
stay on his own account, that he might point out 
’ t0 her the celebrated places they passed, might 
see her enjoy the beauty of the scenery, and 
admire his favorite spots. He was sure from 
her first flush of pleasure that she would not 
listen to him indifferently. After some time he 
J went to his mother’s room, and begged her to 
spare Margaret until they had passed the High¬ 
lands, which they were just approaching. Stye 
consented peevishly. Margaret joyfully, thank¬ 
fully took her cousin’s arm, and they stood upon 
the upper deck in the free, fresh breeze in de¬ 
light; Henry talking rapidly, full of excitement, 
while Margaret listened with interest, and looked 
with keen pleasure at the beautiful shores. She 
had never so exquisitely enjoyed a moment’s 
freedom, and when she felt she must return, she 
said so with a reluctant sigh, adding a few words 
of earnest thanks, which convinced Henry that 
he hod given great pleasure. He was pleased 
with himself and with her, and he followed her 
to his mother’s room, unwilling to enjoy what 
she must be debarred from. 

After leaving New York, they travelled by 
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land through Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountain 
scenery, and then took their way still to the 
South. At a small country town in Virginia Mrs. 
Gregory was taken suddenly ill. And now com¬ 
menced Margaret’s severest trial. Her aunt 
was perfectly unmerciful. She exacted the most 
incessant assiduity, the most unsleeping care. 
Unreasonable and capricious, Margaret’s most 
unwearying efforts could not satisfy her. 

Oh,how different are sick-rooms! yet all teach 
important, valuable lessons. In some, from the 
invalid’s touching example, may be learned the 
calm comfort of resignation, the consolation of 
religion, and the “beauty of holiness.” And by 
witnessing these the soul is unconsciously puri¬ 
fied, made better without effort, washed gently, 
yet searchingly of its earthliness. In other cases 
the lessons are harder, and perhaps more bene¬ 
ficial for that very reason. Patience must stretch 
every nerve to support the weight of unreasonable 
demands, and ungrateful dissatisfaction which is 
thrown upon it. Love must grow bountiful to be 
able to meet the demands incessantly made of it 
Religion must become a fervent reality to supply 
the consolation so much wanted by the sufferer, 
and which nothing else can give. To the invalid 
also his illness may be a blessing. God never 
places us in a position from which, if we are wil¬ 
ling, we may not draw the highest good. 

But Mrs. Gregory made no attempt either to 
benefit herself by self-restraint and cheerful re¬ 
signation, nor to bless others by her beautiful ex¬ 
ample. Margaret’s trials were those which most 
sternly exercised her spirit, and she endeavored 
to meet them with resolution. Henry pitied her 
most sincerely, and would wilingly have taken 
upon himself part of her duties, but Mrs. Gregory 
would not allow it. She could not bear to see 
her darling boy wearing himself out for her. 
Neither would she allow the only servants the 
place afforded—blacks—to approach her. 

Henry saw Margaret standing one cold evening 
by the window, apparently looking at the gor¬ 
geous sunset He had just come in from a brisk 
walk, and was in high spirits. Standing by her 
side, he related with much animation his day’s 
adventures with a party of old Virginians, and 
throwing himself into an easy-ohair, doclared 
“that if his mother were only better, he should 
be almost wild with the delight of freedom from 
all book-study, and with the keen relish he felt 
in the knowledge of real life.” He paid small 
regard to Margaret’s short answers. He was not 
looking for sympathy, but only expending a little 
of his own exuberant joy. She suddenly threw 
up the window and leaned out in the cold air. 
He looked at her surprised, and saw that she was 
fainting. Starting up he seated her in the chair, 
und she recovered almost immediately. 


“I am ashamed of myself,” she said, strug¬ 
gling with rising tears. 

“ Why, Margaret, you are really ill. You have 
been over-exerting yourself. Mother is too ex¬ 
acting. She is unreasonable.” 

He spoke vehemently. Margaret did not an¬ 
swer, and he continued, “I will put a stop to it. 
You shall not be so oppressed.” 

“No,” she said, earnestly, “you must not in¬ 
terfere at all. What I have undertaken I will 
perform. I knew what to expect after the first 
day, and nothing is required of me that I do not 
consider it my duty to-do—that I should not do 
if it were not required.” 

“ But, Margaret, you cannot stand this. Your 
health will give way, and that shall not be! It 
is a shame to see how you are worn out.” 

The sympathy in his voice was more than she 
could bear; but after a minute or two of violent 
weeping, she said, with effort, “ I have no business 
to give way.” 

“But you cannot help it, Margaret—you are 
ill.” 

“It seems impertinent to be ill now. Your 
mother is worse to-night, Henry.” 

He grew paler, and said, “very much wors%? 
Was that what affected you so ?” 

« No—oh, no. She is only not so comfortable, 
and she needs me particularly. I am afraid I 
•shall not be well enough to sit up with her to¬ 
night.” 

“Indeed you should go directly to bed at any 
rate. You have had no undisturbed rest now for 
a week. I will sit up with mother—and, Mar¬ 
garet, as her son, I oan never be grateful enough 
to you.” 

She rose hastily and said she should retire. 
Henry went to his mother’s room, and expe¬ 
rienced that night a little of Margaret’s trial. 
Yet how mollified! The demands upon him were 
made in the fondest tone—everything he did 
gave pleasure, and an affectionate effort was made 
to spare him any needless exertion. 

The next morning Margaret appeared quite 
refreshed, and she received with a blush of plea¬ 
sure Henry’s kind inquiries, and the assurance 
of Mrs. Gregory that she had been missed. Her 
task that day was lighter, for Henry had spoken 
to his mother about her, and had excited a little 
remorse in her heart. When night came, Mar¬ 
garet again took her place at Mrs. Gregorys 
bedside, and Henry retired; but the next night 
he insisted upon sitting up again. Mrs. Gregory 
remonstrated, and said Margaret could sleep 
beside her, and need not lose muoh rest. Henry 
knew too well his mother’s wakefulness and in¬ 
cessant calls for assistance. Seeing Mrs. Gre¬ 
gory’s desire that she should remain, Margare 
refused positively to go to bed. Henry wa* 
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lid, sq obstinate, and establishing himself in a comfort- 

able rocking-chair, he announced his intention 
Tosta of remaining to watch Margaret, and learn a 

iit** nurse’s duties that his mother might be induced 

to tolerate him every other night, 
id sct «• He saw poor Margaret required every few 

stop t»ii moments to give his mother a piece of ice or 

medicine, or to read in order to calm her mind, 
stBells- or to comb her hair, to soothe her nerves. No 

tea If3 effort was made to spare her trouble—no thanks 

r lists were whispered affectionately to make her forget 

lift* it—and no complaining, irritating words were 

k suppressed. The long night was one hard trial 

of patience and gentleness. Margaret became a 
is. T* 8aint in Henry’s eyes. He regarded her with 

t Ik! & wondering pity and admiration. He often offered 

his assistance, but this only excited his mother 
uadi so much, and made her so angry at Margaret, 

f no# ‘ desisted. Leaning back in his chair, he 

basis* thought over with interest all that the poets have 

said of woman’s devotion in time of sickness, 
•joifii ^ en never refused nobly to recognize, and 

gratefully to acknowledge their obligations to 
fa women in the dark hours of bodily affliction. 

f They have repaid by their gratitude all that 
rasp' woman has done for them at those times. There¬ 

fore Henry was able to recall many appropriate 
jrafc * ines ‘ H was well that Margaret was beautiful, 

ifnii! might not have borne comparison with t 

htr» these poet creations. There is something infi¬ 

nitely more touching in the reality, however, than 
gtuj m th ® m03t brilliant painting, and as Henry re- 

offr called verse after verse, each seemed to fail in 

expressing all he could think and feel.' Seeing 
lougi urgaret remain standing, passing her soft fin¬ 

gers down the parted hair on his mother’s fore- 
ret&t eat * a ^ter the latter had fallen asleep, he rose 

tip an( * ® oftl y his hand upon her arm, pointing 

[:'*■ chair. She shook her bead, but he per- 

iifl* s *sted, and as a compromise she sat upon a foot- 

< £ 8t00 ^ an( * leaned her head against the bed. Sleep 

came almost instantly to her overtasked eyes, j 
»nd Henry really enjoyed seeing her take this 
p * e8t ‘ ^ et H was of short duration. An impa- 

;.:s- tlent * 8U( iden turn made her start to her ffeet and 

u* l resume her soothing motion. In a few moments > 

ft a S aia wi 3hed her to take the easy-chair, ’ 

.-&» and when 8he refused silently, he placed another 

§t near her with an entreating look. She smiled 

lif an ac cepted it, since she could still continue to 

ft! smooth the oare-worn brow. 

;!■ , Henr y Was now quite satisfied, and it was 

f: ^ many moments before he was sound asleep. 

■■ en uwoke the morning star shone with 

if startling beauty, and the thin moon looked pale 

881 8 -^*0 e{ ig® of the rich purple darkness 

r Which surrounded it was just brightening into 

■ °range. Henry sat silently enjoying the seldom 

8een beauty, and did not think of Margaret till 


[ the orange had become golden, and the sun was 
about to rise. His heart lost all its contentment 
as he saw her sitting in exactly the same posture, 

• her ®y®« closed, but her hand still busy. He 
I had a vague remembrance of his mother’s being 
: awake many times through the night, of hearing 
her scold, and of haviDg a kind of night-mare 
impossibility of waking to defend Margaret. She 
looked now most touchingly beautiful, 

“Her lot is on you to be found untired, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain." 

he thought, and then fell into a reverie imagining 
what woman’s lot is. The result was, that rising 
in the throat, that filling of the eyes, and that 
oppression at the heart which is pity deeply felt. 
It was impotent pity for a fate that seemed to 
him unendurable. Had he told Margaret his 
feelings, she could easily have comforted him, 
because she could have assured him that woman’s 
trials bring their own reward, and that what 
seems insupportable to one nature is scarcely 
felt by another. The mated eagle pines and dies 
in a cage; while a dove find in it a home, and 
coos all day in contented love. There is a satis¬ 
faction in helping, which is woman’s recompense, 
and which God seems kindly to grant to her 
especially, that self-devotion may not go unre¬ 
warded when it is lavished on the forgetful or 
ungrateful. 

Mrs. Gregory awoke as the first sunbeam en¬ 
tered, and she said to Margaret, “ go, child, and 
sleep now. You need not come back till nine 
o’clock. Place my Bible and prayer book where 
• I can reach them.” 

Margaret did as she was told, and left the 
room. Henry followed her. He took her hand 
in the darkened passage, and pressed it to his 
lips. “You are a ministering angel,” he said, 
with a feeling which made the old words seem 
quite new. She was too weary to speak. He 
saw how tired she was, and said she must not 
rise at nine, that she must sleep all day. He 
still held her hand. 

“Let me go,” she said, in a low, trembling 
voice. He saw that she was again almost too 
weak to control the emotion which he ascribed 
to misery, but which was caused by happiness at 
his sympathizing tone, and the kind care he felt 
for her. She had not learned to do, without 
affection. Her heart never before lonely yearned 
for its accustomed atmosphere of love. 

She was with Mrs Gregory at nine, though 
the short sleep she had had only made her feel 
her weakness. Henry was in the room when 
she entered. Mrs. Gregory received her with 
perfect indifference, and when Margaret mistook 
some of her hastily, almost incoherently uttered 
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directions, she spoke with an irritation only too 
habitual. 

Margaret's cheek flashed, and an angry self- 
defence was ready to utter itself, but she con¬ 
trolled it. Henry, however, was not so forbearing. 
He said sharply, “I wish, mother, you would 
remember that Margaret has been up all night, 
and has been most devotedly unwearying in her 
kindness to you.” 

“My son,” said his mother, who was easily 
excited to anger, “I have made a bargain with 
Margaret. She is to bear my whims, and to 
consult my feelings explicitly. In return I give 
her what will make her comfortable for life, and 
enable her to support her mother. We under¬ 
stand each other. I see she is determined to do 
her duty, to perform her part of the bargain. I 
am satisfied with her, and shall perform mine. 
There is no love lost between us!” 

Henry’s face expressed the greatest indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ It is not a fair bargain,” he said. “ Margaret 
gives you what no money can pay for—and dear 
mother,” he added, more gently, as he saw Mar¬ 
garet much affected by his words, “I think if 
you would let her she would love you.” 

“Let herl Everybody knows that I welcome 
affection, and can return it. But Margaret never 
did love me, and never will. She is perfectly 
oold-hearted. She does nothing from affection— 
only from duty.” 

Margaret was about to leave the room without 
any attempt at self-justification, but Henry oaught 
her hand and detained her. 

“Do you love my mother, or do you not?” he 
asked. 

“ I do not,” she said, firmly, while Henry looked 
astonishment itself. 

“ I told you so,” said his mother, drily. Turn¬ 
ing to Margaret, she asked, “and the reason I 
gave for what Henry calls your devotion was the 
true one?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You do not feel even gratitude to me? Pure, 
dry duty actuates you?” 

“For none but the very greatest considerations 
would I consent to bear with you as I do—and, 
therefore, I think I am under no obligations to 
you.” 

“You do not hold yourself cheap then,” Mrs. 
Gregory said, with a mixture of irritation and 
satisfaction. 

Margaret replied sincerely—“ I am glad I have 
had an opportunity of letting you thoroughly 
understand me.” 

“ Thie was necessary to complete the bargain,” 
Mrs. Gregory said, smiling. “Now there can be 
no mistake about it. I like open dealing. Come 

re and sign our compact with a kiss, child.” 


Henry was amused. He thought wisely of 
woman, and ha^f admired, half pitied her. He 
imagined two men concluding a bargain with a 
kiss, and he laughed aloud as he said, “I thought 
your compact would make you enemies, and be¬ 
hold it has produced the first token of affection 
between you.” 

“I like honesty and courage,” said his mother, 
bluntly. 

Margaret, with her lightened heart, could ad¬ 
mire the sensible mind which was better pleased 
with the truth than with flattery. 

When she had left the room, Henry asked with 
some anxiety what his mother really felt toward 
Margaret after her open avowal. She replied, 

“I really feel the highest respect, my son,and 
I hope when you begin to look out for a wife, 
you will have the sense to find principle such as 
Margaret’s the greatest attraction to you. Make 
it the one thing indiBpensible, and never let mere 
sweetness of temper captivate you.” 

Henry thought of Emma and blushed. He 
also thought that if his mother were in Marga¬ 
ret’s place, and could draw a comparison between 
herself and his aunt, she would not consider 
sweetness of temper a trifle. 

“If Margaret had only felt any affection for 
me her task would have been endurable,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Gregory, thoughtfully, “but how 
the child could be so attentive to me, and so con¬ 
siderate toward me when every harsh word must 
have rankled in her heart unsoothed, unexcused 
by love, I cannot imagine!” 

Henry thought he should vastly prefer devo¬ 
tion prompted by love, to this dry, nnpersonal 
obedience to duty, but he was well inclined to 
acquiesce in Mrs. Gregory’s favorable estimate 
of his cousin, and he felt singular satisfaction in 
her allusion to his future wife. 

Some weeks passed. Mrs. Gregory was still 
too ill to travel, and Margaret continued to be 
her overtasked nurse. Yet her days were much 
brighter, for her aunt treated her at times with 
a rough, unwilling kind of respect and affection, 
which was delightful from its singularity. 

The mother and son were sitting together one 
morning, when the mild air permitted them to 
have the window open. Margaret, just returning 
from a walk, passed the window, and held up 
some older tassels which had made on enrly 
debut. Her walk had given a buoyant impulse 
to her spirits. When she entered the room she 
approached quickly, and laying the blossoms in 
her aunt’s lap, bent as if to kiss her, but instantly 
drew baok confused. Mrs. Gregory seemed dis¬ 
pleased, and Margaret quite sorry for being guilty 
of such an unintentional piece of presumption. 
Henry’s cheek had flushed at Margaret’s move¬ 
ment, but he now laughed. 
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“No, no,” ho said, “none of that It is not 
in the agreement. Pray don’t give mother more 
than she bargained for, Margaret. She respects 
a close business man, or woman either. If yon 
have any love to throw away, don’t waste it on 
mother.” 

“Pshaw, Henry, I care for affection as much 
as you do,” Mrs. Gregory said, replying to the 
inference. 

“Do you care for mine, aunt?” Margaret 
asked, timidly. 

“Certainly, my ohild. Do you love me now?” 

“Yes, dearly.” 

“Bless you, child.” 

“There,” Henry cried, “the second bargain is 
made. Well, Margaret, are you happy or un¬ 
happy?” 

“Very happy since I have some one to love.” 

That evening Margaret, with a light and com¬ 
forted heart, sat looking out upon the setting 
sun, and was thinking what a blessed change the 
conversation of the morning might effect in her 
daily life, when Henry entered. He colored when 
he saw her alone, and approached hesitatingly. 
He leaned over her chair and said, laughingly, 
“so you were unhappy beoause you had no one 
to love! Couldn’t you have loved me ?” 


Margaret looked up to give a merry answer, 
but when their eyes met they suddenly found 
they were both in earnest. A blush and a de¬ 
claration were the immediate results, and when 
they oompared notes, it was found that Henry 
loved Margaret because he had seen how devoted 
she could be, because he felt that her love would 
be an inestimable treasure to him, comforting 
him through a life of trial—and she loved him 
because he had been kind to her, and beoause 
she liked to love him! 

I hope no lady reader will blush indignantly, 
as she so often has cause to in stories of this kind 
—at the supposition that a husband is granted to 
the heroine as a recompense for her goodness. 
Nothing is farther from my intention. Any one 
who could desire to have Margaret rewarded for 
having acted conscientiously, could never do as 
she did, nor understand her feelings in bo doing. 
Notwithstanding the inference, I must close my 
story at this point, for I consider Margaret’s ex¬ 
ample good for nothing after she was actuated 
by love and not by duty. It is the easiest, the 
most gratifying thing in the world to serve those 
we love, and lessons to that effect are entirely 
superfluous. 


ENVY NOT THY BROTHER. 


BY ANN1 MABIA 

On, envy not thy brother. 

When happy seems his lot; 

Full many a sorrow doth he know. 

Which thou perceivest not. 

And outwardly though all is fair, 

And thou dost think him blest, 

It may be many an anxious care 
He feels within his breaBt 

Oh, envy not thy brother, 

Whom fortune doth caress. 

Hath this dark world so much of bliss 
That thou canst wish it less? 
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Oh, would'st thou dim with tears the eye 
That beamed with bliss ere while, 

Or bid from a fair cheek to fly 
Its bright and happy smile? 

Oh, envy not thy brother, 

Though thy own heart be sad; 

But if he seem more blest than thou, 

Still for his joy be glad. 

Envy him not, envy him not, 

Nor at tby griefs repine, 

Perchance that brother’s envied lot 
He’d gladly change for thine. 
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BY B. F. HAWORTH. 


Let the pure garments of the cool grey eye 
Float o’er thee, like a mother’s sheltering vest 
Drawn round the child she cradles on her breas 
To hush its sobbings; in thy heart receive 
Her balmy breathings, like some precious truth 
A saint dies speaking—or the answering sigh 
Some lover listens for from lattice high— 


Or Fame’s first murmur to the eager youth. 

Listen, and gaze, and draw into tby soul 
These influxes of earth's selectest bliss; 

Let thy worn brow meet evening’s holy kiss 
With reverence calm; accept the mild control 
That for one hour bids grief and passion cease; 
An angel treads the eartb, whose name is Peace! 


HARRIET WALLACE 


BY ANNE 


Harriet Wallace was my chosen friend and 
companion, and surely she was sufficient to sat¬ 
isfy the most fastidious, if ought on earth could 
satisfy; for rare beauty was hers, with a heart 
as warm as sunshine, and kindly feelings to¬ 
ward all her fellow creatures. Who, who could 
help loving the lovely Harriet? 

Our acquaintance commenced at the school of 
Mrs. Woodman, the best and kindest of teachers. 
Like Harriet, I was an only child, and this cir¬ 
cumstance seemed to cement the closer the chain 
that bound us together; for alike away from our 
beloved parents, it was natural we should cling 
together, though our natures were so widely dif¬ 
ferent ; for I was too impetuous, whilst all Har¬ 
riet did was marked by cool deliberation and 
thought. She was two years my senior, and the 
most perfect personification of beauty I ever be¬ 
held. We were almost constantly together, and 
truly I possessed a second mother in my friend, 
for it was she who sat by me day a&er day, en¬ 
deavoring to make plain the hated arithmetic;— 
and my French translation too, how often has 
my dear friend by a few minutes of patient ex¬ 
planation, obviated the difficulties of previous 
hours. We had remained at the school of Mrs. 
Woodman for the space of two years, and the 
time had now arrived when we must separate, 
perhaps forever; Harriet to return to her home 
in North Carolina, I to leave for another estab¬ 
lishment in the State of New York, for the pur¬ 
pose of completing my education. It was the 
night before my friend’s departure—we had 
retired early to our rooms, by the request of our 
dear teacher, but not to sleep; for our hearts 
were too full to allow such repose. When I 
reflected upon the happy years we had spent 
together, and how quickly they had flown, I 
could not restrain myself, and my overcharged 
feelings gave vent in tears. Harriet, ever alive 
to the distress of another, came up and plead 
with me not to weep; “ for,” said she, “ I feel un¬ 
happy enough already, and when I see you weep, 
it only increases my distress; and besides, my 
dearest girl, you know that Mrs. Woodman would 
feel sad to see you so, and you would not wish 
that; so dry up your tears, get into bed and try 
to sleep.” I complied with her request of re¬ 
tiring, not, however, before I had received her 
promise that she would soon follow. Determined 
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not to close my eyes, Hay for along time reflect¬ 
ing on the changes of life, and how useless it was 
to toil for happiness here below. By the light of 
the lamp I observed Harriet engaged in prayer, 
and surely a lovelier sight I never beheld. There 
she knelt, her dark eyes suffused with tears, and 
her bosom heaving with emotion; but when she 
arose from her knees, the cloud had passed from 
her brow, and her beautiful face had again be¬ 
come calm. Oh, thought I,religion’s ways “are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” But I had at last to break through my 
resolution of not dosing my eyes, for I could 
resist no longer. 

Early in the morning, I was awakened by a 
knock at my door, and a loud voice inquiring if 
the trunks of Miss Wallace were prepared. I 
awoke, but with such a sense of sorrow that I 
would have given worlds, were they mine to 
give, could I but have slept on. 

After performing our regular duties of reading 
and praying together, we descended to the par¬ 
lor, where Mr. Wallace was sitting ready to 
convey his darling child to her happy home. 
Never before had I felt so solemn as the last 
kiss was given, and Harriet took her seat in the 
stage; for the thought, perhaps we may never 
meet again, would intrude itself, hard as I strove 
to overcome it. As I also was to leave the next 
day, I was not required to participate again in 
the duties of the school, and dear Mrs. Woodman 
seeing how depressed I was, endeavored in every 
way to amuse me. 

The next day I left also, and after remaining 
at home for a few weeks, I took up my abode for 

the time at the large school of Mrs. P-, hut 

there was no Harriet there, and my time passed 
very slowly. My friend and myself had regularly 
corresponded since our separation, and this was 
my chief pleasure till I left school also. Harriet 
had written to me numerous pressing invitations 
to pay her a visit, as she had something very im¬ 
portant to communicate to me, which could only 
be done by seeing me. 

I complied with her request, as my parents 
were also gone on a tour of some months, and 
they were to stop for me, on their return. H 
was a lovely evening in the month of July, and 
after an absence of four years, that I found 
myself approaching the grounds of Major Wallace. 
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His residenoe was the most beautiful of the kind of that once happy home was no longer there, 

I had ever beheld, and the flowers that adorned and sad and bitter forebodings took possession of 
the walks showed that my Harriet’s fostering me. I ordered the coachman to stop at the door, 
care was there. She was standing at the door, which was opened by a man whom I recognized 

and upon seeing me, she ran with the step of a as the former waiter at the house of the Major, 

fawn to meet me; in a minute I was in her arms, and hope once more filled my well nigh bursting 
When she left school she was just sweet sixteen, heart. But this was soon mercilessly dashed to 
and lovely as she was then, her beauty had now the ground; for on inquiry if the family still 
increased to almost etherial loveliness. Her resided there, I was answered that they had long 
$■ parents were like their daughter, good kind and since removed, but to what place no one could 

v intelligent The Major was a most delightful inform me. 

i companion; he had travelled muoh, and pos- Nothing now remained but to bear up under 

t ^ sessed good natural talents. Mrs. Wallace, too, this disappointment as I best might; for all pros- 

j! was remarkably intelligent. Both well deserved j pect of ever again meeting my beloved friend 

ni so great a prize, and their daughter was their j Beemed at an end, when one evening we passed 

li only earthly idol. through a lonely road beside which stood a small, 

i “ Well, Harriet,” said I, after we had retired rude house, but so clean, nice and tempting, that 

c for the night, “what is that important secret, to us it was like an oasis in the desert. The 

• which can only be communicated personally ? I coachman knocked, and a most beautiful little 

i am all impatience to hear.” After numerous I girl of some six years old presented herself at 

i blushes, she informed me of the important fact. the door, at the same time politely requesting us * 

i “You know, my dear friend,” said she, “that to enter. Her features strongly reminded me of 

before I went away from school, papa told me my long lost, still much loved Harriet. “Do you 

i that there was a young gentleman, a great friend live here alone?” said I, for I saw or heard no 

! { of his, whom he expected to return with him ; human being save my sweet little guide. 

and he hoped I would endeavor to make myself “No, madam,” she replied, while the same 

agreeable to him, as he was under great obliga- pensive shade passed over her features that I 

tions to the gentleman’s father. We had not had often observed in my friend; “mamma lives 

proceeded far on our journey, ere this friend here, too, I will call her, if you please.” 

joined us. I found him highly intellectual, and Just then a woman silently entered, and in 

exceedingly handsome. He returned home with another moment Harriet was in my arms. It * 

us, and has since been a constant visitor at our was indeed her, but alas! how sadly changed. 

house. His name is Henry Stanley. In one week Not that her beauty had in any way diminished, 

£ I am to be his bride; and I claim you as my first for she seemed too pure almost for earth, but 

bridesmaid. You wont refuse, my friend, I know her countenance wore a settled shade of sadness 

. you will not” that showed the gloom of the heart within. I 

I of course consented, and on the next day inquired after her husband, 
was introduced to the groom, a most perfect “My husband,” said she, as though but half 
specimen of manly beauty. Truly, thought I, conscious of what she either said or did; then 
Harriet has made a good choice. The important lifting up the curtains of a bed which I had not 
day at last arrived. I arranged the bride’s dark before observed, “there they lay, my husband 
hair in natural ringlets over her swan-like neck; and my boy.” 

a wreath of bridal flowers twined gracefully I uttered a scream, for there they lay in sleep 
among them; a satin dress fitted closely to her upon a bed, but ’twas the sleep of death within 
tiny form, with no other ornament than her wed- their coffins. A malignant fever had carried 
ding ring, and “ a meek and quiet spirit,” which, them off in one day; and there the wife and 
in the sight of God, is above all price. mother sat without the means of procuring for 

I went upon a tour with the gay bridal party; them decent burial. Alas! what a sad, sad 
Harriet herself, the gayest and the liveliest of all, change for her, the once admired and courted 
and then returned to my home more enraptured woman. Unbounded wealth had bpen hers; once 
than ever with my dear friend. she need but make a request and it was gratified, 

Eight years had passed since I had seen Har- but what a change, 
riefc Stanley, and, strange to say, even heard from I soon learned the sad story. Mr. and Mrs. 
her. I had written often to her, yet my letters Wallaoe had long since miDgled with their kin- 
had never been answered. As I had occasion to dred dust, and were mercifully spared seeing 
travel south, and determined to endeavor to see their darling daughter’s misery. Speculation 
my friend. But oh, how changed was everything had ruined her husband and nearly broke his 
around the onoe magnificent mansion of Major heart. Shb had often written, but the letters 
Wallace. I saw at a glance that the ruling spirit had all miscarried. 
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After the burial of my poor Harriet’s hopes 
vrithin the cold, eold tomb, my lovely little name- 
Bake ? in whom I had become so interested, sick¬ 
ened with the same fever that laid her father’s 
and her brother’s head low; and soon she too 
was no more. My friend uttered not a word of 
complaint; not even a sigh esoaped her lips; but 
her cheek became whiter, every day her step 
beoame less firm, and I saw but too plainly that 
consumption had marked her for its victim. I 
returned with her to my home, in hopes that 
change of air and scene might avert, for a time, 
the impending stroke. But it was all in vain. 
She withered slowly yet surely, still she never 
murmured. One night as I was preparing for 


bed, I heard her gentle voice oalling me to her 
side. I went, when she thus spoke— 

“I have for a long time felt my last hour was 
near, yet before I go let me entreat you, my dear 
friend, to love the Lord your God, through whose 
grace alone I have been upheld in the sore trials 
through which I have passed. Oh, do, dear Anne, 
meet me in heaven I I come, Henry, Julia, mother, 
father, I come, I come.” 

I looked, and the lovely Harriet Stanley was 
no more. Hard as the task was, I closed those 
eyes now sealed in death; I gazed upon her in 
her coffin; I imprinted a kiss upon her snowy 
forehead, and then I let her go; yet only for a 
little season. Soon I trust we shall meet again. 


THE POET’S 

BY W.LAFAYETTE 


IDEAL. 

HUBBELL. 


"What a mystical thing is the Poet’s Ideal, 

Ilalf fancy—half real, 

With the form of a seraph, and spirit more gay 
Than cressy-wreathed Naiad or lily-crown'd Fay, 

Or Elfin that sports in the moon’s silver ray. 

How queenly she ruleth the empire of thought, 
Untutored—untaught, 

Save but by the flashing, electrical gleam 
Of the spirit's bright gems or the dreamer’s sweet 
dream. 

As he revels yi Love or Affeotion supreme. 

Say, wherever dwelleth this mystical nun. 

Ever spirited one ? 

Go ask of the Poet, when round him is cast 
The laurel-crown’d Future, and golden-aged Past, 

As he wooes to his spirit Fame’s trumpet-toned blast. 

Go ask of the Minstrel, when thought o’er him flung » 
Unuttered—unsung, * 


Bids him breathe o’er the chords of his silver-toned 
lyre, 

The angelic notes that but Love can inspire, 

When the spirit-strings glow with Promethean fire. 

Go ask of the Rhymer, when deep from his soul 
Empyrean sparks roll, 

And weaves from his spirit the threads of a rhyme, 
That shall echo his thoughts in the far-future time, 
As truthful in tone as the vesper-bell’s chime. 

Or ask of the Thinker, when pondering o’er 
Time’s mystical lore, 

And eaoh of the questioned will wildly reply. 

My lovely Ideal’s native home is on high, 

She lives in my spirit yet dwells in the sky. 

What a mystical thing is the Poet’s Ideal, 

Half fancy—half real, 

With the form of a seraph, and spirit more gay 
Than cressy-wreathed Naiad or lily-crown’d Fay, 

Or Elfin that sports in the moon’s silver ray. 


HOPE. 

BY GEORGE W. BENNETT. 


The nightdias come—the dpy is o’er— 
The busy hum is heard no more; 

The nightingale her tuneful song 
O’er hill and dale will now prolong; 

The day is o’er. 

The pale round moon, with peaceful light, 
Dispels the gloom of solemn night; 

The flowers have .closed their dewy eyes— 
The world reposed in silence lies: 

The day is o'er. 


But soon the day will come again— 

The sunbeams play o’er hill and plain; 
The shadowy night will pass away, 

And all look bright and glad and gay: 

The day will come. 

£o hope will play around the tomb; 

So glorious day dispel its gloom; 

So we shall rise and wing our way, 
Through yonder skies tp brighter day: 

The day will come. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. VII. 


A horse will discover that his fears were 
groundless, if he can be coaxed or encouraged 
to approach an object which has alarmed him, 
and a beneficial effect may be produced. Most 
horses will manifest a desire to approach and 
examine an object, which alarmed them, after 
the first impulse of terror has subsided, but the 
rider must be on her guard, whilst doing this, 
for the slightest display of timidity on her part, 
a shadow, or distant noise, will in all probabi¬ 
lity frighten the animal again, and he will start 
more suddenly and violently than before. It 
will be exceedingly difficult to get the horse to 
approach the object after this, and it should not 
be attempted till after his fears are all subsided. 
A horse which is rather shy, may frequently 
be prevented from starting, by having his head 
turned a little away from those objects, which a 
lady knows from experience will be most likely 
to alarm him. 

A lady should not ride a horse which she knows 
to be addicted to rearing, shying, or stumbling, 
but she should nevertheless be prepared for 
against the occurrence of either; for the best 
tempered are not immaculate, or the Burest- 
footed infallible. When a horse stumbles or 
trips, his head should be raised by the bridle- 
hand, and the lady should throw herself back, 
in order to relieve his shoulders of her weight. 



Do not whip a horse after stumbling, for if he 
is constantly punished for it, the moment he has 
recovered his step, he will start forward dis¬ 
united and excited, in fear of the whip, and will 
probably repeat the mishap, before he has re¬ 
gained his self-possession. 

When a horse evinces any disposition to kick, 
rear, runaway, shy, or grow restive, the body 
should be put in the proper position and balance 
for performing the defences; the shoulders should 
be thrown back, the waist forward, the head well 


poised on the neck, and the arms supple. Every 
part of the frame most be flexible, and perfectly 
ready for action. 

The great danger attendant upon a horse's 
rearing is, that the rider may fall over the croup, 
and perhaps pull the horse back upon her. To 
prevent this, the instant the horse rises slacken 
the reins, and bend the body very much forward, 
so as to throw as much weight as possible on his 
shoulders, the moment his fore-feet reach the 
ground. 

The body once more in its proper position, 
correct him severely, if he will bear it, or pull 
him around two or three times to divert his 
attention. The latter correction is only of ser¬ 
vice at the time, but the former may prevent his 
making another attempt of the kind. 



A horse that kicks should be held very tight 
in hand. Ho cannot do much mischief with his 
heels while his head is held firmly up. But if 
the animal should get his head down in spite of 
the rider, she must endeavor by means of the 
reins to prevent him from throwing himself, and 
by the inclination of her body backward, keep 
him from throwing her. Endeavor also, in this 
case, to divert the horse’s attention by giving 
him two or three sharp turns; he may in some 
cases be prevented from kicking at all, by trying 
this means, if he shows any disposition that way. 

A horse that kicks should be whipped on the 
shoulders, and one that rears on the flanks. A 
horse that kicks seldom rears much, and visa 
versa, but he may do both alternately, and the 
rider should be prepared against his attempt, 
by keeping her balance in readiness for either 
defence. 

Care must be taken, that whilst the horse’s 
head is kept up, to prevent hi9 kicking, he is 
not caused to rear by too much pressure on the 
mouth. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The Garde* for Jclt. —The budding of Rosea 
should now be proceeded with without delay. The 
stock is ready to receive the graft when the bark 
rises freely, from the abundance of Bap with which 
it is saturated. The condition of the graft should 
be the same; for success is rarely secured when 
either of the parts to be unitod is harsh and dry. 
Fine bass-matting we prefer to any other material 
for tying the bud into its place, although many use 
worsted. Be sure to protect every budded branch, 
or the first high wind will break it off at the cut 
part. As perpetual Roses go out of flower, they 
must be out back, to secure a good autumn bloom. 
Geraniums which have done flowering should be cut 
back, and when they have shot again, be repotted, 
the roots being pruned at the same time. Cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums should be struck; wo will give 
full directions for their culture next month. Abund¬ 
ance of air and water should be given to the green¬ 
house, and the increase of insects be kept down by 
frequent fumigating. Repot fast-growing plants. 
Annuals may be sofm in pots for blooming late in 
the autumn, in the greenhouse. The pots should 
be one-third filled with wet moss, pressed close to 
the drainage crocks; this will retain moisture in 
dry weather. For late blooming, the following 
varieties may be recommended:—Nemophilas, Ten- 
week Stocks, Gilias, Clarkios, GSnotheras, besides 
more novel kinds. All bulbs and tuberous-rooted 
plants, such as Ranuncluscs, must be cleaned off 
and put away until the time for replanting. These 
are often very badly treated by gardeners, and the 
proverb, “out of sight, out of mind," is unceremo¬ 
niously verified in relation to them. Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, and Ranunculuses may often be found in a 
corner of a shed, covered with dirt, and losing all 
their plumpness by an improper degree of heat. 
They should be cleared of all dead substances, and 
put away in a dry cool place, and looked over occa¬ 
sionally v while they remain out of the ground, as 
mouldiness is fatal to them. Divide Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses, and Primulas, if not done before; the 
flowers degenerate if the plants are left in masses 
from year to year. After high winds and heavy 
rains, a general survey should be taken, and tying 
up and pegging down proceeded with. 

This month and August are very trying to ama¬ 
teurs, from the excessive heat; which rather disposes 
to lounging in shady places, to listening to the bum¬ 
ming of bees, and the noise of waterfalls, than to 
fcetivo manual labor under a hot sun and a clondless 
Bky. However, our floral favorites must not be 
allowed to suffer from any indisposition to labor on 
our part; and it must bo remembered, that when 
resolutely resisted, the listlessness of hot weather 


soon gives way. I trust my fair readers will excuse 
my reference to labors which it is mere affectation 
to suppose the sex has nothing to do with. Among 
the most accomplished ladies, industry always takes 
an honored place with the Graces, and, by her 
strength and healthfulness, adds a charm to their 
more delicate qualities. 

Wixdow Plahts. —Preparations should now be 
made for securing a good supply of plants for the 
window during the colder months, by encouraging 
a vigorous growth in the open air in tho summer 
season. When every open window admits the per¬ 
fumed gales of the fields and gardens, and when 
bouquets of flowers are so easily procured, it is leas 
necessary to have flower-pots in-doors, except some 
choice greenhouse specimens are introduced while 
the flowers are in full bloom. Let it not be forgotten 
that a prosperous blooming season is always tho re¬ 
sult of previous advantages in growing and ripening 
the plant itself; and, consequently, a good display 
in the window will be in direct proportion to the 
vigor secured by exposure to sun and air out-of- 
doors. Place your stock in some pl&oe where these 
natural influences are fully enjoyed. To prevent 
the ingress of worms, and tho growth of roots down¬ 
ward into the soil, remember directions formerly 
given on this subject, and guard against those evils. 
As in the heat of summer evaporation goes on ra¬ 
pidly, so as to render it necessary to water a flower¬ 
pot out-of-doors several times a day, this may be 
prevented by covering the pots with moss, or by 
plunging them into the garden mould up to their 
rims. By stopping luxurious shoots, and picking off 
flowor-buds as they appear, tho plants will attain a 
vigorous, bushy growth, and will be full of flowers 
when, late in the season, they are placed in the 
windows. 

Striking CuTTOfos.—The natural heat of this 
month and the next is favorable to those processes 
by which slips and cuttings form roots and become 
perfect plants. Most hard-wooded plants will strike 
in the open air at this season, if the conditions of 
moisture and light are properly observed. A cutting 
should be of well-ripened wood, of this year’s growth 
if possible, and should have three or four buds on it, 
the part to be inserted in the soil being cut close to 
one of them, as the roots, in most oases, only proceed 
from a joint where, in ordinary circumstances, a 
branch would be formed. Roses, Fuchsias, Gera¬ 
niums, Ac., will readily strike if planted in light 
sandy soil, in a place not exposed to the sun, and 
kept shaded for a few days. If put under hand¬ 
glasses, or in frames, the work will be more speedy 
and sure; but in a large garden, a great deal can be 
done in the open air. A very gentle hot-bed, formed 
of the mowings of grass, weeds, Ac., will be best for 
the softer-wooded cuttings, such as Verbenas and 
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Petunias. In all cases, while moisture is necessary, 
all decaying materials should be quickly removed 
from the cuttings, and all mouldiness avoided. A 
i few general principles being understood, a little 
practice will make any one expert in the art of 
multiplying plants in this way, and some failures at 
first must not be allowed to discourage the tyro, 
na Pinks and Carnations require more exactness for 

ais successful striking than many other things, and 

us therefore layering is «ore often resorted to. The 

tiu principle by which roots are obtained from a layer 

t k< is the same as in a cutting, with this difference:—in 

■y. a layer, a connection is kept up with the parent plant 

fntil the formation of roots makes it independent; 
rk while in a cntting the process goes on without any 

tt*j such aid. The former plan has, therefore, a cer- 

rq taioty which the latter wants. 

zi _ 

^ McMaktx’s Model Courier. —To those of our 

readers, who wish to subscribe for a good family 
s paper, we recommend particularly the old “ Saturday 

11 Courier,” now “McMakin’s Model Courier.” None 

of our cotemporaries publish such original novels as 
A McMakin does, for proof of which we refer to the 

fact that “Linda,” “ Rena,” and “Marcus Warland,” 
the best novels written by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
" have all appeared in its columns. No other news- 

J paper has a better selection of news, or an equal 

array of musical, theatrical, and miscellaneous items. 
The truth is that only one man out of ten thousand 
is competent to edit a first-class weekly newspaper, 
and that of these select few McMakin is, perhaps, 
the most capable of all. We will furnish a copy 
' each of our Magazine and the Courier, for one year, 

* for three dollars: the full price of each being two 

^ dollars. The club terms of tho Courier are very 

' alluring, for a premium engraving is given to each 

subscriber. 

Mrs. Stepiiexs. —We are very sorry to state that 
in consequence of the serious illness of Mrs. Stephens, 
tho continuation of “The Gipsey's Legacy” is defer¬ 
red till next number. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Queechey. By Elizabeth WetherelL 1 vol. Neto 
York: 0. P. Putnam. Philada: T. B. Peterson ,— 
The extraordinary popularity, which attended the 
first novel of this author, “The Wide, Wide World,” 
bids fair to be equalled by the present work. And 
yet it cannot be said either that the characters are 
natural, or the incidents artistically arranged. In 
foot Fleda, the heroine, is so entirely perfect as 
almost to wear out one’s patience: one would like 
her far better if she was more flesh and blood, and 
less habitually an angel. Carleton, the hero, is 
stupid. The other lover is no better drawn, not 
being even a consistent villain. The old grand¬ 
father, however, is admirably depioted, and so is 
Aunt Miriam; while Cynthia may stand as a fair 
representative of a rural “help.” The succession 


of incidents have no climax, and do but little to 
develops the story, which might have come off just 
as well, under half a dozen other sequenoe of facts. 
In delineating fashionable life also, Miss Wetherell 
utterly fails: it is evidently a subject of which she 
knows nothing. Having said all this against the 
book, what is there left, the reader may ask, to 
praise. We answer, much. The pictures of rural 
life are fresh and natural; the tone of the book is 
healthy; and a deep religious sentiment pervades 
the entire story. These are positive merits, and of 
the highest kind. Miss Warner, for Wetherell is an 
assumed name, has evidently lived in the country a 
long while, we should think during her whole life; 
and she delineates scenery, incidents of life there, 
with a vigor and naturalness that no writer has sur¬ 
passed. In this respect the novel is thoroughly 
American. Other things, not ex&ctly merits, how¬ 
ever, have increased the popularity of “Queechey.” 
That an English gentleman, with a noble park,grent 
political influence, and fifty thousand a year, should 
fall in love with an American girl, who has nothing 
to recommend her but beauty and virtue, is a great 
aid to the novel in which it occurs. On the whole, ' 
however, we recognize in Miss Wetherell a writer of 
power, from whom we hope,-hereafter, to hear often 
and well. 

The Cavaliers of England. By H. W. Herbert. 1 
vol. h'c\c York: Rtdjxeld. Philada: Lindsay 
Blalciston. —Mr. Herbert is a novelist whom we 
always read with delight. In the present volume 
he offers us several powerfully written tales, founded 
on incidents connected with the English Revolutions 
of 1642 and 1688; and in none of his works has he, 
to our taste, acquitted himself so well. “Jasper St. 
Aubyn” particularly is a story of tho deepost and 
most passionate interest. Mr. Redfield lias issued 
the volume in his best style, which is saying the 
utmost that could possibly be said, in favor of the 
mechanical execution of any book. 

The Daltons. By Charles Lever. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. —A novel by the author 
! of “ O’Malley,” containing four hundred pages, yet 
! offered for only fifty cents, is an intellectual bargain 
of which everybody ought to avail themselves with¬ 
out delay. We like the “Daltons,” too, better than 
any novel by Lever, since his master-piece “O’Mal¬ 
ley.” The heroine is a bewitching creature; and the 
hero a fine, manly, soldierly fellow: we are charmed 
with both. It is just the novel to take to the sea¬ 
shore, or on a travelling excursion, or to read on a 
summer afternoon! 

The Hob-Cap, and other Tales. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— This is a 
neat and cheap edition of all Mrs. Hentz’ shorter 
tales and sketches, making, perhaps, the most popu¬ 
lar collection of the kind ever offered for sale in the 
United States. Price fifty cents. 

Viola; or, Adventures in the Far South West. By 
Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peter son.*— 
This novel is full of thrilling scenes, and generally 
written with much ability. It is published in a 
cheap, yet neat style, at twenty-five cents. 
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The Hovoadji in Syria. 1 roL New York: Har¬ 
per & Brothere .—Those who have read “Nile Notes 
of a Howactfi,” by the same author, will hasten to 
procure this new work, whioh is in all respects 
equal, and in many superior to its predecessor. The 
volume is issued in quite a handsome style. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fia. i.—A Ball Dress op white Tulle over a 
satin under-dress. The upper-dress is finished by 
three deep flounces, each embroidered with floss silk. 
Corsage made with a shawl berthe, scalloped and 
embroidered like the flounoes. The front of the 
corsage is covered with lace and puffings of tulle. 
Sleeves formed by two double ruffles, embroidered. 
Head-dress, a wreath of pink azalia, with green 
leaves. 

Fra. u .—A Morning Dress op white embroid¬ 
ered Mull. —Corsage high, and trimmed with a 
worked ruffle, which continues down the front of 
the skirt. Sleeves tight to the elbow, and finished 
with a deep ruffle. Cap of lace and Mazarine blue 
ribbon. 

General Remarks. —There is nothing new in the 
style of making dresses. Sleeves quite tight to the 
elbow, and finished with one or two deep ruffles, are 
sometimes worn, but are not liked generally. These 
sleeves have no caps or top sleeve. Flounces are very 
much in favor. The number is optional. Some wear 
two or throe very deep ones, others five, six, or seven 
narrow ones. If tho flounces be edged with braid, 
or some sort of light fancy trimming, the dress has 
a very gay and showy effect. Some of the new 
bareges present considerable novelty in pattern. 
They are covered with small chequers, in double 
lines of pink, blue, or green; and the flounces are 
edged with stripes. The first or lowest flounce has 
nine of these stripes, the next seven, and the upper 
flounce five, each flounce being graduated in width. 

Collars are worn very much larger than formerly. 

Mantelets. —Among the most elegant novelties 
of the season may be numbered some mantelets of 
black and white lace of exceedingly rich patterns. 
In form they resemble the scarf or shawl mantelet. 
Behind, they are rounded, and they reach but little 
below the waist. Some of these mantelets have the 
ends in front very short In others the ends are 
long and narrow. In the latter case, these ends may 
be loosely linked at the waist, and then left flowing 
to tho height of the knees. These mantelets have 
the addition of a hood, and many are lined with 
colored silk. A number of scarfs, square shawls, 
and pointes, or half shawls, of black lace, in a variety 
of new and elegant designs, have appeared. Pointes 
of white laoe, trimmed with a deep flounce, are worn 
in evening costume with either high or low dresses. 
Gilets of black or white laoe should be lined with 
silk of a color corresponding with that of the dress. 
Some lace gilets are finished at the top by a small 
collar, and others by a ruche or quilling of lace, 
which encircles the throat, and is continue*} down 


the front of the gilek One of the prettiest mante¬ 
lets whioh we have seen for mourning, was composed 
of black silk, and trimmed with a ruffle of crape 
about a quarter of a yard in depth, scalloped, and 
bound with black silk. The ruffle had but little ful¬ 
ness in it. 

Bonnets. —Many of the fancy straw bonnets which 
have appeared within the last week are almost as 
light and transparent as lace. They are lined with 
pink, light green or lilac; ttoe ribbon and flowers 
with which they are trimmed harmonizing with the 
color of the lining. Some of the bonnets are trim¬ 
med with straw colored feathers and straw ornaments. 
One or two of the new bonnets consist of alternat| 
bands of crinoline and ribbon; or crinoline and 
puffings of tulle or of blonde. We have seen a very 
pretty white lace bonnet, trimmed with narrow gauze 
ribbon, scalloped and edged with fringe. 

In respect to shape, bonnets remain much the 
same as heretofore. Some have the crowns sloping 
back rather less, but the open fronts are likely to 
continue fashionable. Wo may add that, upon the 
whole, the new bonnets are in a slight degree smaller 
than those of last season. 

Some Bonnets in preparation for the more ad¬ 
vanced season are of white or colored crape. We 
may mention that pink is not a color much in favor 
for bonnets at present; but it is scarcely possible that 
a hue so becoming to most complexions should con¬ 
tinue long out of fashion. We have noticed several 
very pretty black lace bonnets, trimmed with a pecu¬ 
liar kind of ribbon, and black gauze, embroidered 
with straw. The effect is at once novel and elegant 

Jet is very fashionable in the trimming of bon¬ 
nets, yet we cannot but consider it out of place, at 
least in summer bonnets. 

Head-Dresses. —No new or definite manner of 
dressing the hair in full evening costume has been 
introduced. Muoh is still left to individual taste. 
The modern style may be indiscriminately blended 
with modified adaptations of the old fashions ob¬ 
servable in the portraits of the time of our grand¬ 
mothers. Among the most fashionable head-dresses 
suited to evening parties, we may mention the nets, 
which are made of gold or silver, either with or 
without the admixture cf colored silk. Frequently 
they are made of silk, and ornamented with white 
or colored bugles, or with pearls, or beads of gold or 
silver. In short, the variety displayed in these ele¬ 
gant coiffures is endless, and their effect in evening 
dress is at once chaste and splendid. The net, con¬ 
fining the back hair, imparts a classical character to 
the head-dress; and the ornaments now worn on 
each side produce a lightness and airiness of effect, 
which agreeably modifies the severity of the antique 
model form which these head-dresses were originally 
copied. The side ornaments attached to the net 
head-dresses now worn, may consist of small sprigs 
of gold or silver, or pendent ends of fringe, or gold 
and silver ribbon. For mourning, a net, ornamented _ 
with black bugles, has a most rich and elegant effect. 
We may mention that bugles are now made, not 
merely in black and white, but in various colors, as 
pink, blue, green <fccj 
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NIAGARA AND THE LAKES. 


BY CHARLES 


The loveliest daughter of the West is Cleve¬ 
land. She sits by the lake shore, robed in white, 
and garlanded with green, the destined bride of 
imperial traffic, watching impatiently for the 
coming of her lord. Beautiful as she is, her 
virgin charms have not yet rounded to their 
full luxuriance, nor her child-like guilelessness 
entirely departed, for she still slumbers at sultry 
noon under the cool shadows of her native forests, 
or at evening, beneath the silver moon, laves her 
feet in the waters of Erie. 

I came to Cleveland in the cars. The day had 
been chilly, with a brisk north wind, which, as 
the hours wore, deepened to a gale. Late in 
the afternoon, as I looked weariedly from the 
window, I saw across the sandy hillocks what 
at first appeared a long, low mountain range. 
Suddenly my companion cried, “the lake, the 
lake!” It was, indeed, Lake Erie, as a second, 
and more careful look convinced me; Erie, with 
its dark blue waters stretching away till lost in 
the horizon, like a vision of shadow-land. And 
now the train whirling around a corner, we found 
ourselves running along the very edge of the 
waters, which lashed by the gale, came tumbling 
in with the roar and foam of the Atlantic. The 
nge breakers, hurling themselves against the 
barrier of piles erected to protect the bank, often 
threw the spray clear over the cars, while the 
*ery ground shook heneath their solid tramp, as 
nnder the tread of charging squadrons. 

An hour afterward, I walked down to the 
each,, to see the sun set amid this wild com* 
Motion. Sheltering myself under the edge of 
t e bank, I watched the gale upon the lake. 

ften the waves would fly, high above the break¬ 
water, like a milk-white water-spout, the spray 
eaping into the air, crackling and flashing, far 
over all. The level rays of the setting sun, 
striking through the cloud of mist that rose and 
e above the surf, gave it the appearance of a 
Vol. XXII.—8 
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fountain of gold-dust, now shooting to the sky in 
millions of shining drops, and now sinking, like 
a dream, away. As the glittering illusion dis¬ 
appeared, it revealed the dark billows heaving 
slowly against the north-western sky, with here 
and there a schooner heading to the harbor, wing 
and Wing, like some colossal sea-bird seeking its 
nest. Gradually the sun declined to the level 
of the horizon; the lake glowed far and near; 
and then, in an instant, out of sight rushed the 
brazen, burning orb. I waited in silence till 
grey twilight, like a mist from the land of Death, 
breathed its coldness and gloom over the pros¬ 
pect: and then turned to retrace my steps. But 
as I slowly ascended the bank, I often looked 
back, when the roar of some breaker, mightier 
than its fellows, gave warning of the coming 
death-agony; and at such moments the spectral 
surf, vaguely seen through the shades of night, 
seemed like sheeted ghosts flitting and wailing 
along the shore. 

You go to Ontario by way of Niagara. Here, 
where Nature has erected her solemn sanctuary. 
Fashion has dedicated a rival shrine; and the 
roar of the Falls, that once appalled the travel¬ 
ler, is now drowned in the music of the dance. 
People look at each other there, but not at 
Niagara. There the beauty displays her mar¬ 
ketable charms; the fortune-hunter exhibits his 
moustache; the matron, strutting and clucking, 
parades her brood of daughters; and the gour¬ 
mand, groaning over the scanty fare and cold 
dishes of the Cataract House, sighs for Del- 
menico’s, and meditates an immigration to the 
Clifton. And to the Clifton you will go, after a 
day’s experience on the American side, if you 
love choice food and rare wines, would behold 
Niagara in all its rnsjesty, or deprecate crossing 
continually the wettest and costliest of ferries. 
The dark-eyed Indian girls that sell beacl-work 
on the bridge across the Rapids; the wild waters 
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that rush by, plunging and -whirling toward the J but you can sit there for hours, ay! for days, 
awful precipice; the sylvan beauties of Goat till earth and heaven appear to revolve together 
Island; and the picturesque American falls, like > with that forever rolling wheel. Majestic Table 
a cataract of snowy stalactites, will not win a I Rock! Below, no bottom but a seething mist, 
second look, if you have once stood on Table I Above, everlastingly the polished waters rounding 
Rock, when the wind is driving the spray from j over against the sky. 

the face of the tumbling waters, so that you can > Ontario is the youngest daughter of the lakes, 
look right into the centre of the Horse-Shoe, and the most beautiful of the bright sisterhood. 
Catch your breath, and cling to the rock for Deep and clear her waters flow, and unruffled 
support, for it is no longer a cataract you see, \ as a mirror. The snowy sails of two nations 
but five great oceans plunging together into the ! hover ever over her, like white doves of peace; 
yawning earth, which opens to receive them, and she stretches out her virgin arms to receive 
Behold them, green and glassy, gliding over the j them, that they may nestle together on her 
precipice, silent as Fate, measureless as Eter- bosom. The ardent sun wooes her in vain. But 
nity! Endlessly descending, forever sinking out to the chaste moon, which smiles sisterly upon 
of sight, it is the Atlantic, bound, Ixion-like, her, she returns a modest greeting. She moves 
upon a wheel, revolving, and revolving, and re- slow and graceful, as a swan gliding down still 
volving. Below, no bottom through the seething \ waters: and her brow is bound by a fillet of blue, 
mist Above, everlastingly the polished waters I gemmed with silver stars, 
rounding over against the sky. Sublime Niagara! > I saw the sun set from Ontario. The sky had 
They have many ways to juggle money out of! seemed cloudless all the afternoon, but as the 
your pockets at the Falls. You stop to buy an I great luminary wheeled low toward the West, a 
ice-cream, and are asked to walk into a neigh- j bank of vapor began to loom up from the water, 
boring room, where some curious Indian relics j and extend, right and left, around the horizon, 
may be seen; and entering unsuspicious at the j Already inflamed with rage, for no answering 
inyitation, incontinently you are mulcted of a look had returned his ardent gaze all day, he 
quarter of a dollar. You are solicited, every \ reddened at the sight, and rushed to drive this 
time you visit Table Rock, to pass under the | insolent intruder from his pathway, blazing 

Falls, till at last, wearied out, you give your j luridly as he went. As eagerly advanced the 

assent, and being forthwith dressed in villainous jealous darkness to meet him. Soon the rivals 

red-flannel, with oil-skin over-alls, and wet, ! met in mid career. The conflict was not long, 

clumsy shoes that blister your feet, you are led j With a sable pall thrown over him, the hapless 
clattering down a broken staircase, and along \ sun was hurried out of sight. For a moment his 
the face of the preoipice below, till you attain j indignant face was seen again, looking through 
the edge of the fall, where you are told it is as i the black bars of his prison-house, for a last 
far as you can go, though you have seen nothing | glance at his loved Ontario; but remorseless 
as yet for blinding rain and slippery rocks: and | Night, coming to the aid of its satelitte, the two 
for this you are generously charged a dollar. | bore him downward, struggling, to the black 
You hire a carriage to drive you to the whirl- \ abodes of Dis. Yet, long after he had disap- 
pool, pay your entrance fee, pant down and up | peared, his golden and purple robes, torn from 
another shocking pair of stairs, and see only a j him in the contest, floated cloud-like above the 
little sullen back-water, and are bored by a one- j western horizon. 

armed man with a telescope who follows you to j On, on, in the deep silence, and beneath the 

extort a fee. You are taken to a sulphur spring, j dim stars, our steamer kept her way. The 
which an imp of a lad sets on fire, and for all ? shores faded out of sight. Nothing was left 
this you pay a York shilling, and write yourself | above but the fathomless sky, or around but the 
down a dunce. Beware of the thousand juggles, j vague, unbounded expanse of water. Darkness 
and the ten thousarid jugglers of Niagara; they! followed behind, closing greedily after us; and 
will eat you up, if you let them, as the lean kine 1 parted reluctantly before as we advanced. And 

of Pharoah devoured the fat. If you visit Nia- j thus, like a pale ghost traversing the space be- 

gara, go only to Table Rock. A ten minutes > tween the two Eternities, our boat moyed on 
look from that point suffices for most persons, i through that still and moonless night. 


THE DEPARTURE OF HAGAR. 

God help thee, Hagar! Bondmaid as thou art, 7 And to be thus, a lonely exile driven 

Thou still hast woman's heritage, a heart; > Hopeless from home and love, were losing Heaven. 

c. a. 
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Mr. Vernon had banished his favorite daugh- 
ter. Bat was he, therefore, happy ? 

How could he be happy, when everything re¬ 
minded him of her. If the library door opened, 
he unconsciously looked up, expecting to see her 
cheerful smile. If he heard a step near the 
piano, he turned to ask Alice for a favorite air, 
before he could remember she was gone. 

Though a stern man, he could not endure this. 
Suddenly it was announced, to the astonishment 
of all, that his magnificent establishment was to 
be brought to the hammer, as he intended to 
travel for several years. 

Curiosity was on the alert to discover the 
reasons. The elopement of his younger daugh¬ 
ter gradually became known, but the facts were 
frequently exaggerated, and the usual story 
painted the guilt of Alice in the darkest colors. 
So much was this the case, indeed, that Ran¬ 
dolph found his professional prospects seriously 
injured, for most of the few patrons he had were 
members of the same circle as the Vernons, 
and thought that, in casting him off, they were 
avenging an outraged father. 

Poor Alice! how crushed she was, how pale 
and humbled, under this accumulation of mis¬ 
fortunes. She had now awoke to a sense of 
her sinfulness. She wondered, indeed, how she 
could ever have erred, the violation of duty 
seemed to her so flagrant. 

And yet she loved her husband as much as 
ever, ay! ten thousand times more. She took 
to herself all the blame of their hasty marriage. 
Nay, she went further, she secretly lamented that 
she had embarrassed, if not ruined Randolph. 
All this made her weep often when alone. But no 
sooner did her husband enter, than duty united 
with love to chase the tears from her face; she 
put on her brightest smiles: and a stranger, to 
have seen her then, would have thought that 
never was bride so happy. 

They lived in small lodgings, in a second rate 
street, one room being occupied as Randolph’s 
studio, while in the other they lived. A half 
grown Irish girl was cook, maid and servant of 
all work. Economy characterized every depart¬ 
ment of their little establishment, for except the 
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jewels which had been sent after Alice, and the 
remains of the last picture Randolph had sold, 
they had no resources. 

Yet, poor as they were, poor at least compared 
to what Alice had once been, the natural taste 
of the young wife was seen in the many little 
beautiful articles, scattered about their solitary 
apartment. The costliest of these were wrecks 
of her former life, elegant work-boxes, oologne- 
bottles, ink-stands, or other pretty feminine 
trifles: but the chief charm of the room con¬ 
sisted in the number and variety of plants, most 
of which Alice had purchased in pots, in the 
market, and which kept the chamber filled with 
fragrance. There were tea-roses, daily-roses, 
verbena, heliotrope, mignonette, geraniums, an 
Egyptian lily, the towering yellow jessamine, and 
the bell-shaped, orange-colored arbutulum, all of 
which it was her daily task to water and tend. 

Alice had made several attempts to see her 
father, but her letters, soliciting an interview, 
were invariably returned unopened. Randolph, 
whose high spirit had ill-brooked her persever¬ 
ance under such indignities, at last interfered 
and positively forbade her to make any more 
efforts. 

“Only once more, George,” she said, plead¬ 
ingly, the tears in her sweet eyes. “I have 
done very wrong, and pa has reason to be angry. 
But he may yet relent, you know. I can but 
try. It is my duty to try, is it not?” 

“I don’t feel sure of that, dearest,” he said, 
putting his arm around her wqist, drawing her 
to him, and kissing her. “It seems to me that 
your father’s anger is disproportioned to the 
offence. I have never looked on your disobe¬ 
dience, moreover, as the crime you morbidly 
think it-” 

But the wife, half playfully, yet half sadly 
still, putting her .tiny hand on his mouth, stop¬ 
ped his words. 

“Oh! George,” she said: and gave him such 
a look. 

“Well, well, dearest; I won’t quarrel with 
you. But it chafes me, you don’t know how it 
chafes me, to see you treated with such silent 
scorn.” 
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“Ah! George, didn’t I treat pa worse? I 
never said a word to him, you know, but went 
off and married you, as if I did not care whether 
he liked it or not.” 

“But if he had been told, he would have 
opposed us, and then you would have been driven 
into open disobedience. We talked all this over, 
at the time. At first I wished, as you remember, 
to go to Mr. Vernon-” 

“You did, you did. But somehow,” and she 
looked up with a bewildered air, “I thought the 
way we took would be the best, though how I 
could have fallen into such a delusion I cannot 
tell. It seems to me now that I did the very 
worst thiDg I could.” 

Strange that, even yet, she had never sus¬ 
pected Isabel. Perhaps her huBband had, but 
if so he kept his own counsel: he did not wish 
to grieve Alice, who still, infatuated girl, loved 
and esteemed her sister. And it was rather 
Isabel’s studied avoidance of them that made 
Randolph suspect what he did, than any posi¬ 
tive facts which had come to his knowledge, for 
Isabel never visited them, and though, if she 
passed them on the street, as had once or twice 
been the case, she bowed, it was with a distance 
and coldness that precluded speaking. Simple, 
trusting Alice attributed this to the commands 
of her father, and felt certain that, in the end, 
Isabel would gain their pardon: but Randolph 
began at last to suspect the secret hostility of 
the elder sister, though as yet even he could not 
divine the cause. 

“Well, its no use regretting what is past,” 
resumed Randolph. “In truth, Elsie,” he had 
pet names too for his darling, “you sometimes 
make me almost angry. One would think you 
did not love me.” 

She started up from his bosom, on which Bhe 
had been leaning, her eyes dilating with astonish¬ 
ment. 

“To bo sure,” he said, half laughing at her 
look. “ Don’t you always talk as if you regretted 
marrying me-” 

“Oh! George, how can you?” 

Her eyes filled with tears; the words choked 
in her throat. 

He was cut to the heart. Taking her head 
between his hands, he stooped and kissed her 
tears away. 

“Don’t take my hasty words, little one, in 
earnest. I didn’t mean that you don’t love 
me.” She began to smile again, though faintly 
and sadly. “But I really cannot see that you 
committed such a crime in marrying me. No 
parent has a right, I think, to separate two 
hearts that love, unless there are better reasons 
for a refusal than existed in our case.” 

“I know, I know. But still, dear George, it 


is dreadful to feel that a parent, and an only 
parent too, is angry with you, especially when 
your own conscience tells you that you did 
wrong. You know we might still have loved 
each other, even if we had not married.” * 

Randolph bent down, kissed her, and whis¬ 
pered, 

“Yes! but not as now.” 

The beautiful cheek was dyed in blushes; the 
large eyes looked timidly at his for a moment; 
and then the face was buried in his bosom, w^ile 
the small hand closed tightly on his own. 

“Forgive me, George,” she muitnured, after 
a moment. “Don’t think I prize your love too 
little. Oh!” and again the face was lifted ra¬ 
diantly to his own, “how often I reproach myself 
that, by marrying you when I did, I deprived 
you of so many oomforts, by compelling you to 
share your narrow income with one so extrava¬ 
gant as I am.” 

“ Hush, pet bird, not a syllable of that. I feel 
prouder this hour,” and he looked proud enough 
to be sure, as he glanced around, “to hold my 
little wife in my arms, and to know that she is 
here to soothe my cares with her sweet smiles, 
than if I owned a kingdom without her.” 

‘* Ah, flatterer!” And she tried to free herself, 
blushing and smiling, and playfully continuing, 
“but some of these days, when pa relents, for 
indeed I can’t believe he will always be angry 
with me, I’ll pay you, oh, with what elegant 
things! for all these nice compliments. You shall 
have such a superb dressing-gown, instead of 
this poor, faded old thing; and such exquisite 
Turkish slippers, pa has just the pattern; and a 
studio fit for Raphael; and the handsomest horse 
that can be bought: for you are a dear, nice old 
fellow, after all,” and she threw her arms around 
his neck suddenly, like a spoiled child, and kissed 
him, “ and have really earned a whole ship load 
of gifts for being so forbearing to poor little 
me.” 

A blessed thing is wedded love. Blessed even 
in poverty and sorrow. Blessed in its little, in¬ 
nocent blandishments, as in its deeper sympathies 
and consolations. God knows this would be but 
a poor, miserable world without it 

Meanwhile Mr. Vernon was hurrying from one 
capital in Europe to another, in hopes, by con¬ 
stant change of scene, to forget Alice. For he 
loved that daughter, notwithstanding his severity 
toward her, with a feeling that mingled the fervor 
of youth with the memories of age. To him she 
was not only the favorite child, but a continual 
reminiscence of his lost wife, for he could never 
think of the face of the one without recalling that 
of the other. His very cruelty toward her had 
been increased by the depth of these feelings. 
Natures like his, are angry at disobedience in 
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proportion to the extent of the affection they, had passionately admired those fair and fracile 
have entertained. things. Her little heart was all affection. Even 

He found he could not live without her. Yet those persons who were generally indifferent to 
his will struggled continually against his tender- children-and, strange to say, there are such¬ 
ness, so that the more he suffered, the more re- were won by her beautiful smile, by her loving 
solute he strove to be. But his physical system eyes, by the very way in which she stood silently 
gradually gave way in this conflict. After an at their knees. To those who were dear to her, 
absence of two years, he suddenly told Isabel her thousand innocent modes of caressing, all 
that he should return to America, and in less so graceful, yet so varied, rendered her, day by 
than a, week they were actually on the broad day, more and more their idol. To her parents 
Atlantic. . she had become as necessary as life itself. She 

i ^ en he reached his native city, his old friends h^d grown, indeed, a part of themselves. This was 
soarcely recognized him. The once vigorous frame especially the case with respect to the mother, 
was bowed, the cheek sunken, the eye dim: he who was her almost oonstant companion. Be- 
was but the wreck of his former self. tween these two a strange bond had sprung up, 

He returned, as he well knew, to die. “A for in many things this child was above her 
young oak may recover from a lightning stroke,” years. When Randolph was busy in his studio, . 
he said, “but not an old and worn-out trunk.” they were sole and nearly constant companions. 
But oh, how he yearned, before he died, to see Rarely was Lily taken for a walk unless by her 
his Alice once more. And had she, at that time, j mother. Living thus ever together, with no 
fallen at his feet, implored his pardon, and pre- other interests to distract their attention, their 
sented her little daughter, the very image of her- affection had the depth of that between adults, 
self, he would have forgiven all. But he was too but oh! with how much more purity and heaven- 
proud to send foirher, much as he suffered. Oh! liness. Lily seemed always instinctively to divine 
that pride. her mother’s mood, prattling and smiling when 

Isabel, who could not but see the workings of it was joyful, and nestling to her condolingly 
his mind, was resolved that whatever else might when it was sad. 

happen, his sister should never have an inter- One day the faithful Irish nurse, who had 
view with their father. Mr. Vernon, before he served Alice during the first year of Lily’s life, 
left for Europe, had executed a will, in which and who often came to see her darling, and 
Isabel was made his Bole heir. Her revenge obtain the honor of taking her out for a walk, 
Would be foiled if this will should be revoked, had the little girl in one of the public squares, 
and that it would be cancelled, if her sister The child, who had been confined to the house, 
gained their father’s presence, Bhe felt certain. unavoidably, for some days, was in a state of the 
Fearing that Alice might seek an interview, j highest excitement. The beautiful, sparkling 
she left the most strict injunctions with the ser- fountain, the waving trees, the butterflies, but 
vants, that no one should be admitted to his pre- most of all the flowers scattered about, rendered 
sence without she was at home. In all his rides her almost wild with delight. Her bright eyes, 
abroad she accompanied him also. But accident heightened color, and golden curls waving as 
had nearly frustrated her precautions, and that she ran to and fro, attracted every one’s atten- 
by means entirely unexpected. tion. They particularly riveted the gaze of an 

The married life of Randolph and Alice had’invalid old man, who had tottered into the square, 
been blessed with one child, a daughter, who was attended by a man servant, and now sat on one 
one of those rare and angelic beings that some- of the benches. For a long time he watched the 
times are seen on earth. Lily Randolph was less child’s motions, quick and graceful as those of a 
of mortal mould than a visitant from another bird; and, at last, when she came near, he called 
sphere. From her earliest infancy, she had been her to him. 

ns sweet-tempered as she was lovely, and with The little girl stopped pantingly and looked 
or delicate complexion, sunny hair, and winning to see who spoke. The sad countenance and 
smile she was the loveliest of children. She decrepid figure of the old man touched her heart, 
never went into the street that strangers did not Leaving the beautiful butterfly, which she had 
stop, her to caress and kiss her. There seemed been chasing, she came and stood by the invalid’s 
to linger, on the memory of this angel-child, knee, looking up sympathizingly into his face, 
visions of the celestial world. Everything that “What is your name, my dear?” said the old 
*a8 beautiful, from a violet to a star, she adored man, in a kindly voice, taking her hand. 

JRh a fervor and earnestness that was won- “Lily,” she said, frankly, tossing back the 
orful in one so young. The first thing she had bright curls from her sunny face. 


noticed particularly had been a flower in her 
mother’s chamber, and from that hour up she 


‘Do you like playing here?” 

‘Oh! yes, for everything is so beautiful,” she 
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answered, enthusiastically. “There are such 
pretty flowers, and, in the morning, such dear 
little birds: you don’t know how sweetly they 
sing; you should come and hear them.” And 
she smiled up in his face, as if she had known 
him for years. 

The old man’s heart yearned strangely to that 
child. In other years he had been blessed with 
a daughter of whom this little girl continually 
reminded him. It seemed to him, indeed, as if 
his darling looked at him again from those very 
eyes. There was emotion in his voice, therefore, 
as he continued, 

“And do you like the fountain?” 

“Oh! yes,” was the rapturous answer, “so 
much. And isn’t it pretty this afternoon? Some* 
times it goes, straight up, you know, to the sky, 
and falls plump down. But I like it better 
when, as to-day, it curls over at top, just like a 
flower.” 

“You are a little poet, my dear,” said Mr. 
Vernon, for our readers have divined that it was 
he. “Did your ma never tell you so?” 

She scarcely understood what he meant. So 
she looked inquiringly at him, and then replied, 
in her sweet, innocent way, 

“Mamma tells me to be a good girl, and pray 
to God; and I do, every night too; for papa, 
and mamma, and nurse, and grandfather, and 
aunt-” 

“Grandfather!” interrupted Mr. Vernon, a 
strange suspicion flashing across him: and he 
drew the child yet closer, and gazed eagerly into 
her face. “ Have you a grandfather?” 

“Yes, but I never saw him, though mamma 
says I will some day. He is gone away, oh! 
ever so far.” 

“Then you expect to see him when he re¬ 
turns?” 

“Mamma says she hopes so. But Bhe cries 
when she says it. Do grandfathers always make 
mammas cry ?” 

As she spoke, she looked up into Mr. Vernon’s 
face, with an earnest, inquiring, serious gaze, 
as if her little heart was troubled deeply with 
this mystery. The old man could bear it no 
longer. The tears rushed to his dim eyes, and 
he said, falteringly, 

“What is your father's name, my dear?” 

The blue eyes of the child distended with sur¬ 
prise, and then immediately a sad, sympathizing 
expression stole to her face. She drew nearer 
to the invalid as Bhe answered in a low and less 
eager voice, 

Da s name is Mr. Randolph. You should 
know papa, he paints such beautiful pictures.” 

But the strain on .Mr. Vernon’s feelings was 
too great: he did not hear Lily conclude her 
sentence; for, at the mention of her father, and 


the confirmation of his suspicions, he groaned, 
and fell back as if lifeless. 

All was now confusion. The child, terrified 
and concerned, burst into tears and even shrieks; 
while the footman, who had stood at a respectful 
distance, rushed up to his master’s assistance. 
Lily was overthrown, and would have been tram¬ 
pled under in the press, if her nurse had not 
flown to her assistance, and carried her off, plen¬ 
tifully abusing the footman for having, as ehe 
said, “been nearly the death of her darlint,the 
impudent baste of a man.” 

Mr. Vernon was taken home, and continued, 
for some time, insensible. His first question, 
when he finally came to, was after his grand¬ 
child. Isabel thought, at first, he was raving, 
but when she was told that he had really been 
conversing with a little girl in the park, at the 
time he was seized, she divined the truth. But 
she would not admit it to others. She told the 
servant sharply that Mr. Vernon had no grand¬ 
child, and that only delirium, or dotage oould 
explain his asking for one. 

From that day the invalid never rose from his 
bed. Isabel was now constantly with him, almost 
entirely excluding assistance: her concern, she 
said, would not allow her to leave him. 

Alice, meantime, had heard from both the nurse 
and Lily, of the latter’s adventure; but little did 
she suspect who the invalid was. By accident, 
however, she learned her father’s sinking condi¬ 
tion, and obtained her husband’s consent to make 
a last effort to see him. “If he should die,”she 
said, “and I unforgiven, I could never again be 


happy.” 

Accordingly, with a palpitating heart, almost a 
week after the meeting of Lily and Mr. Vernon, 
the discarded daughter rung the bell at her 
father’s magnificent portal. 

A strange servant came to the door, which he 
held only half open, standing carefully in the 
aperture. 

“Can I see Mr. Vernon?” said Alice. 

Her voice was tremulous as she spoke, and she 
was so faint that she clung to the door-frame. 


The servant eyed her with astonishment. Igno- 
rant alike of her person, and of the family his¬ 
tory, he could not account for this agitation. 

“Mr. Vernon is sick and can see no one,” he 
said, and without moving from his position. 

But Alice, roused to mortal terror at these 
words, which implied that her father was dying, 
found all her strength returning, and with a bold¬ 
ness that, at any other time, she would have been 
incapable of, she pushed by the footman, entered 
the hall, and laid her hand on the parlor door. 

“Is he dying? Does he keep his bed?” she 
asked, hurriedly, as the servant, bowing and 
deprecating, followed her. 
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The man weald have repeated in words, what 
his manner had already said, but there was some¬ 
thing in Alice that awed and prevented him. He 
felt that he would rather receive the rebuke of 
his mistress, for disobedience, than tell this poor, 
agitated oreature that his orders were, on no 
account, to admit anybody. 

“Is he dying? tell me—oh! don’t keep me in 
suspense,” cried Alice, stopping, with her hand 
on the door, as she saw the servant’s irresolu¬ 
tion, which she mistakenly attributed to another ; 
cause. 

“He is not considered in immediate danger, I 
ma’am,” replied the man, opening the door for ! 
her. “But Miss Vernon’s orders are that nobody ; 
should see him. The doctors say he must be 
kept quiet Will you take a seat?” And he 
offered her a chair. 

Alice sank gratefully to the seat, for a reaction 
had come, and she was again trembling all over. 
For some moments her mind was in a whirl of 
confused ideas, her only clear perception being 
that what she had heard of her father’s illness 
fell short of the truth. 

Meantime the footman gazed at her in re¬ 
spectful silence, for there is something in real 
emotion to touch even the rudest heart. At last 
Alice looked up, and said, 

“Can I see Isabel?” 

The servant stared. Long as he had been 
in that house, he had never heard his mistress 
called anything but Miss Vernon. Who could 
this stranger be, he asked himself, who spoke 
familiarly of the haughty heiress ? 

Alice, even in her great grief and suspense, 
noticed his astonishment, and hastened to cor¬ 
rect herself. 

“ I mean Miss Vernon,” she said. 

The servant bowed, and answered, “your card, 
ma’am, if you please.” 

But Alice answered, “never mind, tell her it 
is a friend, an old schoolmate.” 

Still, however, the footman hesitated, bowing, 
and looking the request he could not repeat. 

‘‘Say it is on urgent business,” added Alice, 
eagerly, noticing this. “I know she will come 
if you tell her that.” 

•The servant departed, though with reluctant 
steps, and Alice was left alone to prepare for the 
interview with her sister. Her sister, whom she 
had not seen for so long, and whom an instinc¬ 
tive feeling, now experienced for the first time, 
warned her was not, perhaps, her friend. 

More than a quarter of an hour elapsed before 
Isabel made her appearance. Had the room 
been the one in which she had formerly spent so 
many happy hours; had it been furnished with 
the old, familiar articles, Alice would have given 
way, under the tide of recollections thus forced 


on her: but the house was a new one, and the 
furniture was new also, so that she managed to 
preserve, in a great degree, the fortitude so 
necessary to her. 

At last the door opened and Isabel entered. 

She had grown thinner and haughtier since 
Alice had last seen her. The lines of her face 
were sharp, the eyes sunken, the brow contracted 
into a slight frown. Peevishness and hauteur 
were the prevailing expressions of the counte¬ 
nance. Had Alice met her in the street, she 
would scarcely have recognized her. 

But, at first, Alice did not notice these changes. 
She knew, almost before she looked, that it was 
Isabel entering. With the first motion of the 
door she had sprung to her feet, all the old 
sisterly love gushing in her bosom, and rapidly 
advanced, with extended arms. 

But Isabel, cold, repellent, disdainful, drew 
back rigidly. For an instant, indeed, she had 
Btarted; but it was only for an instant; and 
immediately she was as immovable as marble. 
Poor Alice, checked in mid career, turned scarlet, 
her extended arms sinking to her sides; while 
the elder sister, without uttering a word, con¬ 
tinued, for some time, to regard her with haughty 
scorn and anger. At last Isabel spoke. 

“To what, Mrs. Randolph, are we indebted 
for this visit?” 

But Alice could not answer. It was impos¬ 
sible for her, all at once, to realize that this was 
Isabel, the playmate of her childhood, her only 
and darling sister. With her large, soft eyes 
dilated with wonder; her lips parted; and every 
vestige of color gone from her cheeks, she stood, 
for a full minute, gazing at Isabel. 

A civil sneer crept to the lips of the latter, ns 
she saw this, and with cold hauteur she repeated. 

“To what are we indebted, Mrs. Randolph, 
for this visit?” 

And now, at last, Alice spoke. Heaving a 
deep sigh, she looked reproachfully at her sister, 
and said, “oh! Isabel.” 

The tone and glance would have melted any 
heart but one steeled against all pity. They 
produced no impression on Isabel, however, for 
she saw in Alice, not the sister, but only the 
hated bride of Randolph. The sneer deepened 
on her thin lips as she answered, 

“My time is precious, madam, and you will 
oblige me by stating your business.” 

The color rushed back to the cheek of Alice 
at these cruel words, and indignation, such in¬ 
dignation as her gentle heart could feel, gave 
her strength to say. “I have come to see my 
father. I hear he is dangerously ill-” 

She would have said more, but the elder sister 
interrupted her. 

“To see your father,” she answered. “Do 
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you wish to insult him? After having, by your 
disobedience, brought him to what will prove, 
perhaps, a bed of death, can you so wantonly 
outrage his feelings as to seek to force yourself 
upon him?” 

Alice gazed at her sister in fresh amazement 
at these words. Was this the confidant, who had 
persuaded her to disobedience, and who now, not 
only disavowed all participation in that crime, 
but actually reproached her? Indignation, how¬ 
ever, came again to her aid. 

“Force myself upon him, after bringing him 
to a bed of death, oh! Isabel, how dare you, how 
can you use such language? Was it I only that 
was guilty? Did you not almost advise all that 
I did ? Did you not promise to reconcile papa to 
me? And now to talk so! Isabel, sister Isabel,” 
she cried, all other feelings subsiding into the 
agony of unutterable grief, “oh! don’t look and 
talk so cruelly, but get pa to receive me, or my 
heart,” and she placed her hands passionately 
on it, “my poor heart will break.” 

And did not even this move Isabel? Perhaps 
it did. Perhaps she had already been moved to 
her innermost soul, notwithstanding that cold, 
haughty, contemptuous look. But if so, pride 
and revenge had triumphed over all softer emo¬ 
tions. None are utterly wicked, and Isabel was 
far from being so. In charity to her we must 
suppose that even her harshness had been ex¬ 
aggerated, from a fear that, if she was less cruel, 
the part she had resolved to play could not be 
kept up. She had doubtless dreaded the effect 
of Alice’s voice and look on her heart, and hoped, 
by a distant and haughty air, at once to repel 
the suppliant; and now, as she found herself de¬ 
ceived, as she saw Alice grow more earnest, she 
steeled herself with new barbarities. 

“This interview is equally unwise and pain¬ 
ful,” she said, in a cold voice, yet one that was 
husky notwithstanding her efforts to make it 
seem natural. “ I will not reproach you, madam, 
as you have reproached me, though, if you con¬ 
sult your memory, you will recollect that I gave 
no advice, and assumed no responsibility. And 
when I see what your disobedience has brought 
your father to, you must excuse me if I say that, 
in everything, I coincide with papa-” 

“Oh! Isabel, oh! Isabel-” 

“Pray don’t interrupt me, madam,” sharply 
continued the speaker. “I coincide, I say, 
entirely with pa. His health, already shattered 
by your misconduct, must not be endangered by 
an interview, which could be only painful to him, 
and which, I should think, none but base motives I 
on your part could have suggested.” j 

Infamous taunt! And from a sister too! What [ 
lost spirit, burning with hate and revenge, could 
have formed such bitter words for those lips? I 


Alice made no answer. This last insinuation 
deprived her even of the strength which indig¬ 
nation had given her. She burst into tears. 
Covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
aloud, shaking convulsively as if body and spirit 
were parting. 

Minute after minute passed, yet still that pas¬ 
sion of overstrained emotions continued. At last, 
however, she grew composed. The thought of 
her father, dying overhead, and dying without 
forgiving her, gradually banished all other feel¬ 
ings, and she looked up, intending to make a 
final effort to move Isabel. 

But Isabel was gone. Taking advantage of 
Alice’s convulsive grief, the elder sister had 
stolen noiselessly from the room. 

A new flood of tears rushed to the eyes of 
Alice as she saw this. She felt that the decree 
was irrevocable, which separated her from her 
father; and her gentle nature sank under it 
But, after a while, the realities of her situation 
began to impress themselves on her. What if 
one of the servants should appear, and see her 
weeping? Or what if Isabel should despatch a 
footman to thrust her from the house, for any 
thing was possible from Isabel after the cruel 
! words of the late interview ? 
j She rose, therefore, from the chair where she 
had sunk, gathered her shawl about her, and left 
the parlor. In the hall she encountered the ser¬ 
vant who had admitted her, and who had appa¬ 
rently been waiting, under instructions, until she 
should appear. He stepped briskly to the door, 
opened it, and stood bowing low, as if for her to 
pass. And thus Alice went forth, for the second 
and last time, expelled from her father’s house. 

Alice never recollected how she got home on 
that day. From the moment she left her father’s 
portal, till she entered her own, all was a chaos. 

But when the door of her boarding-house 
was opened at her well-known ring, there came 
bounding toward her a vision of beauty that 
would have shed sunshine into a heart even more 
desolate than hers. It was her little daughter! 

Lily saw, immediately, that her mother was 
grieved at something, so the boisterous gladness 
of her welcome ceased, and taking the offered 
hand in her own tiny one, she looked up silently 
into that dear face, and went quietly, almost 
demurely on to their room. 

But as soon as the door was opened, the exu¬ 
berant gaiety of her pure young heart returned 
again, for she recollected, all at once, what she 
had intended to tell her mother the first thing, 
but which she had forgotten in the tumult of the 
welcome. 

“Oh! mamma,” she cried, eagerly, dragging 
her parent across the chamber, “do come and 
see. Such a beautiful moss-rose bud as I have 
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found, and you were looking on tho bush for 
one in vain only yesterday, you know. Ian’t it 
pretty?” 

It was Indeed exquisite, as delicate, pure and 
fresh as thyself, loveliest of daughters 1 And 
the mother said so mentally, as first gating at 
the bud a moment, she stooped and kissed her 
darling. 

The little girl followed her parent, talking 
pleasantly to her, as the latter crossed the room 
to put away her bonnet and shawl. She told 
how she had spent the early part of the morning 
dressing her doll and putting it to sleep; and all 
this she did so earnestly that one would have 
thought it the most serious of affairs. Then she 
told how, after this, she had thought it time to 
listen for her mamma’s ring, and how, when it 
came, she knew it at once. But her voice, though 
cheerful, was not gay. She seemed to feel that 
gaiety would be out of place. Her mother, as 
much from the consciousness of this, as from the 
memory of the late interview, began silently to 
cry; but aware of the weakness of this, tried 
first to check her tears, and, failing, to hide th^m 
from her child. 

But the latter soon detected them. Drawing 
her mother gently to a seat, and looking affec¬ 
tionately up, she said, 

“Don’t cry, mamma.” 

Don’t cry! Oh! if ever you have, in your 
eep trouble, heard those touching words from 
6 ,ps a Dttle daughter, her eyes bent on 
yours full of sympathy, and her lips quivering 
with sorrow because of your sorrow, then you 

MM 7* Was that Alice suddenly clasped her 

i o her bosom, kissed her passionately again 
and again, and wept almost aloud. But if you 
ave never had such a daughter, no words of 
mme can describe the scene. 

At last Alice buried her face on her little one’s 
shoulders. The child waited a while, and then 
ie y egan, with her tiny hands, to turn her 
mother s head, saying, tenderly, “you ain’t cry- 

g any more, are you, mamma? Don’t cry, dear 
mamma.” 

^ud then there were fresh tears and renewed 
f reSSes ’* i11 gradually smiles returned to both 
f aC ® 8 ‘ W ^ en Randolph came in to dinner, he 
d “° th f r and daughter sitting lovingly to- 

kne h e er ’ 7° USt nUrSiDg her d ° 11 quietl r 011 her 

tpnn ’ and , eag6r,y listenin g, with her little coun- 
tenance full 0 f concern, to her parent reading 
the ballad of the “Children in the Wood.” 

,.7 US turn ^ rom this innocent scene to one 

* C . Wa ® ® nactln g, at that very hour, in the 
mansion of Mr. Vernon. 

is th! ^ chamber of death. The carpet 
is the finest Axminster; the bed is gorgeous with 
gmgs: but these cannot keep out death. 
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‘‘Isabel,” said a feeble voice, “are you there?” 

“Yes, papa,” and she came forward to the 
bedside. 

“Raise me up.” 

She placed one arm under the pillow of the 
feeble old man, and, with her disengaged hand, 
put a second pillow beneath him, so that he could 
recline in a half sitting posture. 

“I think I could Sleep a little now, if you were 
to fan me. The air is very close. Lying down 
benumbs me.” 

A shade of concern passed over Isabel’s face, 
for she knew the dread meaning of these signs; 
and though long expecting her father’s death, it 
was a shock, come when it might. 

Her first impulse was to call the servants. But 
j her parent dropping almost immediately into a 
calm sleep, her present fears were relieved. 

For some time the invalid slumbered quietly. 
But gradually he grew restless, murmuring low 
words which Isabel could not make out. Finally, 
his excitement increased, and he spoke louder. 

“Alice,” he said, “Alice, where are you? You 
prayed for me, did you, and I never prayed for 
you.” He was evidently mingling his interview 
with Lily, with recollections of the childhood of 
Alice. “How much you look like your mother. 
And she, too, loved flowers. Ah! don’t frown 
on me, angel, up in the clouds of heaven. Don’t, 
don’t leave me.” The perspiration started from 
the brow of the sleeper. In a moment he cried, 
agonizingly, “she has passed into the gate of 
glory, and the avenging angel, with his flaming 
sword, warns me back.” 

A pang shot across the sharp features of Isabel, 
as if a poisoned arrow had been driven into her 
heart. She hesitated an instant, and then shook 
the sleeper. 

“Father, father,” she cried. 

With a groan the old man opened his eyes, 
and met her wild look, though with vague and 
wandering gaze. 

“Off, off,” he gasped, “I do not know you. 

You are the fiend, I see your shape-” 

“Father,father,” almost shrieked Isabel, shak¬ 
ing him more violently. 

This time he was more fully roused. He drew 
a deep breath and half moved a hand to his brow. 

“Ah! I remember. You are one of my daugh¬ 
ters. It is Alice, isn’t it?” 

The lips of Isabel were compressed till the 
blood almost started from them, and her face 
became, for an instant, perfectly livid.. But th«M 
emotion, by whatever caused, soon passed off. ' 

“It is I, Isabel: surely you know me.” 

“Oh!—ah!—yes-” He spoke slowly and 

vaguely, pausing between each word, and looking 
half doubtfully at her. “It is Isabel’s voice. 

But you have made the room very dark. Why 
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don’t they bring candles? And where is Alice? 
Ah! now I recollect, Alice isn’t here—she is 
gone, gone, gone.” 

He spoke the last words despairingly, with a 
listless, dejected air; and, for a while, was silent. 
Isabel was torn by conflicting emotions. Thirst 
for revenge, and hatred to Alice warred within 
her against the remains of holier feelings; and 
alas! alas! they triumphed. 

Very soon the invalid, who had closed his 
eyes languidly, opened them with a quick start. 
Grasping Isabel's arm, and speaking in a rapid 
voice, he said, 

“Ring for a servant. Send for Alice and her 
child. I am dying and have not forgiven them: 
oh! what a sinner of sinners I have been. And 
send also for the lawyer to alter my will. I 
know now the meaning of the flaming sword, and 
the sad face of my angel-wife: how can I expect 
to be forgiven, if I forgive not.” 

But Isabel never moved. Her face grew almost 
black, with the confliot within, as when storms 


darken a mountain: bat she neither answered, 
nor obeyed. 

The old man gazed at her, at first in astonish¬ 
ment, and finally in horror. A terrrible suspicion 
seized him, though not the true one. Desperately 
he clutched her arm, tighter than ever, and made 
a violent effort to draw her face down close to his. 

“Oh! God,” he cried, in a voice thick with 
terror, “she does not hear me, she does not un¬ 
derstand my words. The dying, they say, often 
try to speak, and cannot. Isabel, Isabel,” he 
shouted, “can’t you hear me? Stoop / down 
lower!” 

She obeyed him, but shook her head, as if his 
words were inarticulate. 

“ I am dying, it is too late,” he cried, dropping 
her hand, “all is in vain. Oh! my God.” 

No words can desoribe the despairing accent 
of this appeal. Gradually his voice sank into 
indistinct mutterings: there was a convulsive 
shudder; and then a corpse lay stark and livid 
on the bed before Isabel, (to bb continued.) 


THE SWING. 

BY REV. 81DNEY DYER. 


'Neatii tho cool and verdant shade, 
On the old oak's giant limb, 

We secure the cords have made, 

All is safe, the balance trim; 
Swing—swing 
To and fro, 

On the wing— 

High—low— 

Here—there— 
Undulating through the air. 

Beauty on the cheek will glow, 
Kisses sweet from balmy air, 
Where the swing waves to and fro, 
Let us to its joys repair; 

Swing—swing— 


To and fro— 

On the wing— 

High—low— 

Here—there— 

Springing through tho yielding air. 

'Tis delightful thus to go, 

Gently gliding here and there, 
Hither—thither—to and fro— 
Floating, like a bird, in air; 
Swing—swing— 

To and fro— 

On the wing— 

High—low— 

Here—there— 

Up—and down—’tis pleasure rare! 


SPIRIT VOICES. 


BY G. L. PARSONS. 

Holy spirits still are striving 
At the altar of the heart. 

Whispering words of deepest meaning, 

“Go and choose the better part.” 

Do we give them proper heeding, 

When they gently bid us come, 

Where the Saviour’s interceding 
For each poor unworthy one? 


Ah, I fear we sometimes 

Words that should be cherished dear: 
And we let those spirits vanish 
From us eaoh succeeding year. 

They will not thus always linger, 

When we turn a deafening ear 
To the teachings of our Saviour, 

That we should with reverence hear. 
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THE MOONLIGHT RAMBLE. 


BY MBS. MARY Y. SPENCER. 


The moon shone full and beautiful on terrace 
and tower, as two figures, coming from the gar¬ 
dens of Alleyne Castle, emerged into her mid¬ 
night radiance. One was a manly, handsome 
form, attired in the guise of a cavalier. His 
companion was a maiden, apparently in the first 
blush of womanhood, whose costly garments, as 
well as the taste with which they were worn, 
bespoke her of noble blood and refined culture. 
It was evident, from the first glance, that the 
two were lovers. A conversation, begun in the 
garden walk, was being continued. 

Dear Roland,” said the lady, looking up ten¬ 
derly into his face, “ask me not, I beseech you, 
to meet you in this stolen way again. I fear 
something will happen to me, or to you, for my 
weakness in yielding this once. Not for worlds 
would I have any of the retainers about the 
castle to see me now. I have promised to be 
yours, and I will keep my troth, so help me 
heaven, though all earth and the powers below 
strive against you. But I cannot openly disobey 
my dear father by an elopement. When you 
return, covered with glory from the wars, as I 
know well that you will, he will consent to our! 
onion; and then we shall both be happier for ! 
aviug followed the right, instead of obeying the 
temptation to do wrong.” 

“Your will is my law,” said her companion, 
reverently kissing her hand. “Forgive me for 
having asked you to fly with me. I see that you 
are right in this as in all things else. Let me 
at win honor and lands, and even your proud 
father, the earl, must acknowledge that I am a 
ttmg match for his child; for my blood is as 
noble as his own.” 

“I feel sure that you will succeed,” said the 
sweet girl, looking fondly at him. “Who is 
braver than you?” 

Her companion would have replied, but at 
? ln8 * an ^ there rose, on the profound silence, 
»hat seemed the faint and distant sonnd of arms. 

times* "° !Se Un “ 8Ua1 ’ eTen “ Ul08e troubled 

“Ha!” cried he. “There is trouble ahead, 
•near you not those sounds?” 

“ I do hear them, Roland! But surely you are 
^ going? You have no armor on.” 

“Tf 1 my sword,” was the proud reply, 
mere is a fight, one of the parties must be i 


j for E( Iward of York, and even my poor blade 
may be needed in his behalf. Fortunately my 
steed is tied at the edge of the wood below. So 
farewell, dearest. To-morrow I hope to send 
you good news of your knight.” And with a 
last fond embrace on his part, and some natural 
feminine tears on hers, he was gone. 

It took but few minutes for Roland to gain his 
steed, to vault into the saddle, and to gallop in 
the direction of the sound of bhttle. As he hur- 
fcried along, the clash of arms grew louder, and was 
| mixed with shouts, among which he discovered 
the Lancasterian war-cry, and more faintly that 
of Edward of York. These latter finally ceased 
altogether, and then the others also were heard 
no more. 

“It goes poorly with the king’s men,” said 
Roland, “but, perhaps, my arm can turn the 
battle: so on, good steed, on.” 

The period was that of the wars of the Roses, 
when the son of the murdered duke of York, had 
just ascended the English throne, under the title 
of Edward the Fourth. # The realm was still filled 
with the disaffected, however, and pitched battles 
between the two parties were not unfrequent, 
while skirmishes were of almost weekly occur¬ 
rence. 

On reaching an open glade, in the midst of a 
forest, Roland came suddenly in view of the scene 
of strife. But the struggle appeared to be dver. 
Four men-at-arms, weariug the badges of York, 
lay dead on the ground, and a fifth, though living, 
was prostrate. A huge knight, in dark armor 
stood over the latter, with his sword at the 
throat of the fallen man, while several followers, 
grim and bloody from the late fight, crowded 
behind. 

Yield thee, sir knight, or die the death,” 
cried the dark warrior, shortening his blade to 
give the fatal blow. 

“Edward never yields to traitors,” cried the 
fallen man, “do your will, rebel that thou art.” 

“Then perish, upstart king,” cried the dark 
warrior. 

But the sword, though thrust angrily at the 
throat of the fallen monaroh—for it was Edward 
Hie Fourth, beset on the return from one of his 
gay appointments, that lay there—never reached 
its destination. Shouting “ a Roland, a Roland,” 
our hero had dashed spurs into his horse, and 
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now rode down the dark warrior; while as the 
rebel fell, with one blow of his stout blade, he 
clove his skull in twain. 

“Up, up, my liege,” he cried, turning for an 
instant to the king. “I will keep the varlets in 
play till you have recovered a sword. I saw two 
lying beside your dead retainers.” And then, 
dashing into the midst of the surprised rebels, 
who had not even yet recovered their presence 
of mind, he hewed down first one, and then 
another, wheeling his horse with almost miracu¬ 
lous rapidity, so as both to escape blows himself 
and to deal them to others: all the time shouting, 
as if he had an army at his back, “a Roland, a 
Roland, to the rescue.” 

The monarch, ever as brave in arms as he was 
successful in love, was not long in availing him¬ 
self of Roland’s advice, and soon appeared to the 
assistance of the latter. But, short as the time 
had been, the field was already clear. Conster¬ 
nation had done much, and the good sword of 
Roland more. Already four had fallen under 
that tenchant blade, when the four that remained, 
seeing the king coming to the aid of this terrible 
knight, and not knowing how many retainers 
might be hurrying through the woods, took to 
sudden flight. 

“By my crown and realm,” said the king, 
“you have done what no other knight, in all 
England, could have achieved so quickly. There 
is nothing left for me to do.” 

“My liege,” said Roland, leaping from his 
horse, and sinking on his knee, “I have only 
done what any man, had he seen his king in 
peril, could have done as well; for when the 
safety of these broad realms is at stake, by the 
life of their rightful monarch being in danger, 
even a woman’s arm would have a giant’s 
strength.” 

“Well said, young sir,” said Edward. “But 
rise, rise! Or stay,” he added, suddenly, seeing 
that Roland wore no knightly spurs, “are you 
not yet a son of chivalry?” 

“I have yet to win my spurs,” replied Roland. 

“Then, by all the saints, knight you shall be 
before you rise, for never did squire win spurs 
more nobly than you have done to-night. Your 
name.” 

“Roland Bohem.” 

“What, the heir of the old line? Rise, Sir 
Roland Bohem,” and he struck him on the 
shoulder as he spoke. “And as I trow, from 
what I know of your family history, that you 
are not over-rich in this world’s goods, having 
lost nil in my father’s oause, it shall be my duty 
to hunt you out oertain rich manors to pay you 
for this night’s work. But now, tell me, how 
came you here.” 

In a few words Roland explained that, having 


heard the sound of arms, he had hurried to the 
scene. He would have stopped here, bat the 
good-natured monarch, who had observed the 
speaker’s embarrassment, suspected that all was 
not told; and so cross-questioned our hero, with 
such mingled authority, adroitness and kindness, 
that Roland was fain, at last, to reveal the whole. 

“Ha, sits the wind in that quarter?” said the 
royal Edward. “You shall not repent making 
me your confidant. I know the good earl well. 
He has been rather luke-warm, but now seeks 
to make his peace with me, and will not miss a 
good opportunity, such as my suit in your behalf 
will offer. I will hie to his castle to-night, for I 
must sleep somewhere, and am too tired to re¬ 
turn to court. You shall accompany me, and, 
to-morrow, hear more.” 

All was uproar in the castle of Earl Dalton, 
when it became known that the king had been 
beset, in the neighboring forest, had barely 
escaped with his life, and had came to demand 
a night’s lodging, and that litters should be sent 
out to bring in the dead bodies of his henchmen. 
The earl himself rose trembling from bed, and 
came to welcome his royal master, fearful that 
suspicion might fall on him, since the attack 
had happened in his woods. Roland, at the 
monarch’s request, did not appear at this inter¬ 
view, but sought the old chamber he hod occu¬ 
pied when a page, for it was in that capacity, 
and in the Dalton Castle, as the reader may 
have guessed ere this, that he had won the 
Lady Elizabeth’s heart. 

The next day the castle was thronged with 
anxious courtiers, who having heard of Edward a 
peril, had ridden down from London to congratu¬ 
late the king on his escape. But it was not until 
the sun was .high in heaven that the monarch 
appeared, for he had slept long after his fatigue, 
and had subsequently been closeted, in secret, 
with his host. At last, however, he entered the 
great hall, amid the acclamations of his subjects, 
who crowded around to testify their loyalty. 

“All excellently well,” jestingly said the king, 
“glad to see your king safe, I have no doubt, 
though he owes nothing to your good swords for 
being so. But make way, lords and gentlemen, 
for here comes the Lady Elizabeth, queen o 
hearts and beauty, whose espousals you are hap 
pily present to witness.” 

As he spoke, the earl’s daughter entere 0 
hall, richly attired, and attended by a long train 
of maidens. Never had 6he looked so lovely- 
was apparent that she was, at least, no unW *| 
bride, for never could a lustre so sweet fi 0 
eyes, nor smile so happy wreathe the lip® 0 one 
forced to the altar. 

“My Loyd of Dalton,” said the king, turning 
to her father, a proud, but timid nobleman, whose 
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rrr xt* i he *-* «- «—«* .** 


-—^ ^ accumulating 

wealth and tnmming between York and Lan¬ 
caster, “it is with your free consent, I believe, 
that you give your daughter away to the good 
earl, in whose favor I have asked her hand, I 
vouching that his lineage is noble in all respects, 

dowry” 1 ^ CqUal y0Ur dau S hter ’ 8 

‘‘It is, my liege,” said he, bowing low. “ Your 
majesty had but to name the boon, and I accorded 
it at once, being eager to testify my love to your 
house and my loyalty to the throne.” 

“Stand forth then, Roland, Earl of Langleat,” 
said the king, advancing, and laying his hand on 
the shoulder of our hero, who, hitherto had stood 
in the background. “Receive your bride,” and 
with the words, he plaoed the hand of the Lady 
Eluabeth in that of Roland. “ Now both of ye 

Welling “ 7 L ° rd ° f DaIt ° n ’ aDd aSk hi8 paternal 

From the start of the old earl it was evident 
that he had been kept in ignorance of the fact, 
that it was his former page who was to wed his 
aughter. In truth the monarch, who ever loved 
a jest, had purposely concealed this. 

“ But, my liege,” at last stammered the old 
earl, still drawing back, and gazing in amaze¬ 
ment from the pair to the monarch, and then 
from the monarch to the pair. “ This is my own 
page, who left me not a twelvemonth ago: no 
knight, much less belted earl.” 

“Kn,ght and belted earl both,” said the mon¬ 


arch, lauehin* “ami Vm- 7 06 al0ne with her husband, “ti 

gift, broad m L„ 1^1®„°i ” e ' ty myfree hCa ! en ' M . «• right- 


“ - -ui me, oy my iree 

gif , broad manors that once were his ancestors, 
and which I have confiscated from the Lancas- 
nan thieves who dispossessed the old Bohems, 
08 e name and blood he inherits. Nay, sir earl, 
Put a good grace on the affair, and bless them: 
on you see the Lady Elizabeth is nothing loath. 
Remember, I have your promise. All the condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled on my part.” 

Thus pressed, the old noble blessed the youth- [ 

til nnimla -_i .... • : 


. . -- ovum tncjt aoout 

it , for he could not, as yet, realize the sudden 
change which had occurred in Roland’s fortunes. 
But the next words of the king revealed all to 
his bewildered mind. 

“And now, lords and gentlemen,” said the 
monarch, taking the youthful pair in either hand, 
and advancing to the front of the dais, “let me 
introduce you to the Lady Elizabeth Dalton, love¬ 
liest of her sex, and to her espoused husband, Sir 
Roland Bohem, Earl of Langleat, peerless knight 
and true liegeman, but for whose arm your king 
would, last night, have died under the sword of 
an assassin.” 

He had scarcely finished when a shout went up 
from the spectators, that made even the spacious 
hall of the castle shake and shake again: and 
when this had died away, a hundred hands were 
extended to grasp that of Roland, while a hun¬ 
dred voices congratulated him on his courage 
and his good fortune. 

A year from that day saw the young earl mar¬ 
ried to his lovely Elizabeth. History records 
how King Edward gave the bride away; how 
there were jousts and tournaments for days in 
succession; and how the bridegroom was the 
handsomest knight, as his bride was the loveliest 
lady at all these entertainments. But one little 
incident, which history has overlooked, we must 
narrate before we finish. 

“Ah! did I not tell you,”said the bride, when 
alone with her husband, “that, if we trusted in 


ful oounin I .T e88ea ine J0nthm ! Therefore, good reac 

P > ugh with a dubious and concerned \ even on that subject. 


You did, dearest, and were a true prophet,” 
said Roland, fondly kissing her. But he added, 
arohly, “and yet, after all, and in spite of your 
prognostications of evil, wo owe not a little to 
that moonlight ramble.” 

On that subject they differed to their dying 
day. They never quarrelled about anything else, 
however, but lived as happily as they lived long. 
Therefore, good reader, do not let us quarrel 


LINES. 

BY JULIA DAY. 


When pleasures shall have flown 
Like bloom from blossoms bright. 
Let not tbe breast disown 
Remembrance of delight. 

"W ben bitter tears shall cease, 

In smarting anguish shed 
Let not the heart at peace 
Eorget that it hath bled. * 


Let hope fade as tbe rose, 

Love like the violet die, 

A thousand joys and woes 
Together buried lie; 

But let there not be gloom 
As though they ne’er had been, 
Let ivy crown the tomb, 

“Lord keep my memory green.” 
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ON' THE HARMONY OF COLORS 

IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 


BY MRS. MKRRIFIELD. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108. 


Let us note the colors on the dresses of the 
first six ladies we meet What do we see first? ! 
a fancy straw bonnet, lined and trimmed with ! 
rose color, an orange shawl, and a lilac muslin 
dress. The next wears a blue bonnet, lilac visite, ; 
and a pink dress. A third has a violet bonnet, 
pink bows inside, sky-blue strings, and a green 
veil. Now we follow a lady in a cool green 
muslin dress, a white shawl chequered with peach ; 
blossom and green, the bonnet peach blossom, j 
trimmed simply with ruches of narrow tulle. 
Here, our companion exclaimed, is an exception 
to your rule, it is impossible that two colors 
could be better contrasted or harmonized. Stay, 
we replied, let us see the lady’s face, and ascer¬ 
tain whether the same harmony is preserved 
throughout the costume. We accordingly quick¬ 
ened our pace, passed the lady, looked in her 
face, and saw—bright amber colored bows inside 
her lilac bonnet, and broad strings of yellow 
ribbons with a red stripe! The very thought of 
such a combination of color sets one’s teeth on 
edge.* Who comes next? a Quaker lady, with 
her close and prim drab silk bonnet lined with ] 
white, which is thrown into shadow by the close j 
form of the bonnet, and is separated from her j 
fine complexion by her smooth bands of hair, j 
and the neat ruohe of gauze; she wears a drab I 
silk dress, and a plain white shawl, over which : 
is turned a collar of the whitest and most trans- ! 
parent lawn. It is positively a relief to the eye 
to rest on the quiet dress of this lady, after the 
shock it has received from the inharmonious 
contrasts we have just described. Formal and 

* The reason why the contrast of red, lilac or peach 
blossom with yellow is not harmonious, is because 
both colors are warm, now warm colors are always 
opposed to cold ones, consequently the nearer the 
yellow approaches to orange, the colder should be 
the violet or purple to which it is contrasted, and as 
the arrangement in the present instance was light 
red or warm purple, with yellow, which from the red 
stripe on the ribbon appeared orange, it will be seen 
that the rule to which we have referred was violated. 
In addition to the inharmonious contrast of color, 
there was also a discordancy in the tone of the colors. 
The yellow was too powerful for the light tint of 
purple to which it was opposed. Had the latter been 
dark—of the hue of the heartsease, for instance, the 
impr^Bsion on the oye would have been less unplea¬ 
sant, and the want of harmony in the colors less 
perceptible. 


stiff as the bonnet worn by the ladies belonging 
to the sect of Friends, is in shape, we cannot for 
a moment hesitate which is the most lady like 
and the most becoming dress; indeed.it is some¬ 
what difficult to imagine that Quaker ladies, who 
have the use of their eyes, have never, between 
the days of George Fox and our own times, made 
the important discovery that the semi neutral 
colors which they so generally adopt, are very 
becoming to the complexion. If this were not 
the fact, why should Titian, Yandyck, and other 
great painters introduce a drab colored scarf 
or veil around the bust of single figures, and in 
contact with the skin? and why should this con¬ 
trivance be adopted by modern painters also? 
It is known that the effect of the drab scarf is to 
make the flesh tints look brighter by contrast. 

In the same manner the large ruffs we o 
not, of course, allude to those which were sti 
fened with yellow starch—that were worn for 
merly, produced by the shadow of their numerous 
folds, the effect of grey, which received by con¬ 
trast a tinge of the complementary color 0 1 ® 
carnations, and so produced harmony. The ru 
had also the advantage of separating, by i 
j broad shadow, the carnation tints from the e 
; cided colors of the dress. 

When speaking of the use of grey as a har¬ 
monizing color, the subject of grey hair naturally 
! suggests itself. We are pleased to see t a 
! disingenuous and idle custom of conce n£ 
encroachments of time, by the substitution 
| false hair, is fast passing away. To those w 
wear hair to which they have no claim u 
of purchase, and who still feel dispose to 
their grey hair with borrowed locks 0 
i youthful appearance, we would suggest 
j when, as Camocns says, 


“Time’s transmuting hand shall turn 
Thy locks of gold to silvery wires, 
Those starry lamps shall cease to burn 
As now with more than mortal fires; 
Thy ripened cheek no longer wear 
The ruddy bloom of rising dawn, 
And ev’ry tiny dimple there 




the face, as well as the hair,, will bear an ® 1 
takeable traces of the lapse of years. The c es 
nut or raven hnir of youth, never harmoni 
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with the face and lineaments of fifty; but, by 
wearing the natural grey hair, the whole coun¬ 
tenance acquires a general harmony which, when 
accompanied by an expression of intelligence and 
goodness, compensates in some degree for the 
loss of the bloom of youth. 

Although we cannot see any beauty in hair 
when its color is in that state of transition, which 
Butler attributes to the tawny beard of Hudi- 
bras— 


"The upper part whereof was whey. 

The nether orange, mixed with grey:" 

we do think hair which is white, or nearly so, 
greatly improves the complexion when the latter 
is not of too deep a color. That this effect is 
totally independent of any associations connected 
with nge, is, we think, fully proved by the former 
prevalence of the almost universal fashion of 
using hair-powder. We have already alluded to 
the good effect of white and of grey—produced 
by a ruche of tulle—round the face, and we 
cannot but think that the custom of wearing 
hair-powder, although it may have originated in 
the desire of some votary of fashion to conceal 
the inroads of age, was rendered popular by 
the discovery that it improved the complexion. 

> hite veils, lace, and gauze, approximate, by 
means of their folds, to grey; and are useful in 
softening and harmonizing. 

But we are wandering from our subject, i 
namely, the consideration of the adoption of] 
different colors at the same time, as articles of j 
ress. We should strongly recommend that, if* 
different colors are worn at the same time, that 
ey should be such as contrast, or harmonize, 
exact y with each other, and in such proportions 
as to produce the most agreeable effect on the 
ey e. n general the broken and semi-neutral 
colors are productive of an excellent effect in 
dress; these maybe enlivened by a little positive j 
color, the accessories should be quiet and unas- 
suming, and the contrasting color, which should \ 
a ways be chosen in accordance with the fore-! 
going principles, should in general bear but a ! 
small proportion to the mass of principal color. 

ue bonnet and dress, for instance, may, when 
IT * 'V 8 deSired ’ be worn with an <>™nge 

color * 6 th T' but> as ° range is a vei 7 powerful j 
olor, the blue, in order to balance it, must be of | 

bonnet th ® 8ame mannep > a P^k 

bonnet be Worn witb ft green 

' each shonbfV* 1 ^ & ^ dreS8 ’ but the hue of J 
each should be carefully assorted, according to 

P e skill with which the proportions, 


and the different hues of color are adjusted. An 
instance of the unison of the three colors occurs 
in a favorite trimming for the exterior of summer 
bonnets, namely, a wreath of red poppies and 
blue corn flowers, mixed with yellow ears of ripe 
corn; the colors of which are sometime* very 
agreeably contrasted. Colored shawls, again, 
are instances in which a great vnriety,of colors 
may be arranged with harmonious and rich 
effect; but to set these off to the greatest advan¬ 
tage, they should be worn over plain colored 
dresses. The variety of colors in shawls is fre¬ 
quently so great, and they are so broken and 
intermixed, that, at a small distance, they cease 
to be distinct, and must be considered rather as 
hues than as colors. It is always a rule that, if 
one part of the dress is highly ornamented, or 
consists of various colors, a portion should be 
plain, in order to give repose to the eye. For 
the same reason, figured dresses should be accom¬ 
panied by plain colored shawls or cloaks. It is 
to this principle of contrast, without gaudiuess, 
that the popularity of black scarfs, and cloaks, 
is to be attributed. 

If it is necessary that the colors of the different 
articles of dress, should contrast agreeably or 
harmonize with each other, it is equally important 
that the same harmony should be preserved in 
the colors employed on a single piece of silk or 
| stuff. In these and other textile fabrics we find 
( too frequently that the fancy of the manufacturer 
has been the only rule for the arrangement of 
the colors, and the laws of the harmony and con¬ 
trast of colors are set at defiance. The French 
manufacturers pay greater attention to the sub¬ 
ject, and the good effects of this study are visible 
in the productions of the French looms. We 
trust that the influence of the schools of design, 
and the dissemination among all ranks of a 
knowledge of the laws regulating the contrasts 
of colors, will develope a more correct taste in 
this country, both among the producers and the 
consumers. 

A certain amount of information, which ap¬ 
pears rather to have been derived from tradition, 
than science, certainly prevails, with regard to 
this subject; and the bad use that has been made 
of it, proves the truth of the old adage, “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” We cannot illus¬ 
trate this better than by referring to the class of 
textile fabrics in which the warp and woof are 
of different colors, and which are familiarly called 
“glace” or “shot” silks or stuffs. It is commonly 
understood that red contrasts well with green, 
blue with orange, lilac with green, and purple 
with yellow, and an impression appears generally 
to prevail that if any two of these contrasting 
colors are united in one piece of goods; if, for 
instance, the warp is green and the woof red; 
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that the finished piece will present a rich and , of snoh mixtures is heavy and sombre. Change* 
harmonious contrast of colors. If, however, all able and “shot” draperies are not a modern in- 
our manufacturers had been possessed of a more vention; they have always been favorites with 
extensive knowledge of the principles of the har- the Italian painters, who have introduced them 
mony of colors, they would have been aware of into their pictures with the happiest effects, and 
the fact that red and green when mixed neu- : they were in use as early as the time of Cennini. 
tralize each other, producing, according to the Whence comes it then that draperies of this 
proportions in which they unite, a semi-neutral description are pleasing in piotures, while many 
tint, which, carried to the extreme, produces of those which we see daily are displeasing to 
blackness. A very slight degree of observation the cultivated eye? It is because the old Italian 
on the dresses of this nature which one meets masters combined their colors according to the 
with in the street, will be sufficient to convince principles of harmony. And if we would produce 
us that this effect is produced by the union of the rich effects that they did, we must first inves- 
the colors above-mentioned, bat the cause does tigate the principles by which they were guided, 
not appear to have been understood. The effect and then act upon them. 


PEACE. 

BY GEORGE HART. 


Bi:rn the tapers round the bed 
Where a woman lioth dead: 

Kneels the mother, praying humbly; 
Kneels the husband, grieving dumbly. 
Slipping gradual from his hold, 

Sleeps a child with locks of gold, 
Breathing sweetly on the bed, 

Where a woman lieth dead. 

All the years since Bhe was wed, 

Wept the woman lying dead: 

With her grief and God alone, # 
Secret prayer and secret moan: 

That the darling spouse and mother, 
Loving her, should hate each other— 
With a hate the years but fed, 

Wept the woman lying dead. 


In their hearts the last word said, 
By the woman lying dead. 

Awful as a distant sea 
Breaks and breaks continually; 

Till the husband and the mother 
Turn, and sob, and clasp each other 
Without speaking, by the bed, 
Where the woman lieth dead. 

Sleeps the child with golden head, 
By the woman lying dead, 

Sleep the taper-flames around, 

And God's dove without a sound, 
Casts her pinions o'er the place 
Where the reconciled embrace: 

It is “Peace," the last word said, 
By the woman lying dead. 


A HOME FOR ME. 


BY C. CHANDLER. 


On, a home for me, 

O’er the deep blue sea, 

On a gem from the waters riven: 
Some fairy green isle, 

Where the sun’s bright smile 
Seems a glanoe direct from Heaven. 

I’m weary of life, 

Its passions, its strife, 

Its false bubbles tossing in air: 
Wealth, honor, and fame, 
E’en friendship’s a name, 
And love’s but a meteor’s glare. 


To my islet home 
Grief pever should come, 

Nor can, that would tempt me to roamr 
The wind spirits sigh 
My dirge when I die, 

As they shroud'me in Ocean’s foam. 

Then a home for me, 

O’er the deep blue sea, 

On an isle from the waters riven, 
Where the soul’s unrest 
Finds quiet and blest, 

Repose that would lead it to Heaven. 
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■THE BLACKSMITH’S' DAUGHTER. 


by sybil 

CHAPTER I. 

An impulsive, buoyant, never-drooping spirit 
had Mary Rayson, or Mollie, as she was called 
by most of her numerous friends; and they com¬ 
prised nearly all the inhabitants of Peacedale, 
the village where she was born and reared to 
girlhood. We wish we could describe her bright 
heart smile; her dark, fathomless eyes of hazel; 
her tall, reed-like figure with its willowy grace; 
the girlish abandon with which she yields herself 
to thrilling music; or sunny beam upon the lip, 
born of gushing merriment. But language is 
too weak to picture all this. They who knew 
Mary Rayson as the world only knows woman, 
knew her but as the idle gazer knows the sea, 
with the frail bubbles floating bright upon its 
surface, utterly unconscious of the jewels slum¬ 
bering fathoms down below. 

On the morning from which wo date as the com¬ 
mencement of our story, clear and loud echoed 
the bell from the belfry of the old meeting-house. 
Just as the fall of footsteps, and the creaking of 
pew doors died away with the tolling of the bell, 
the tall figure of the minister rose erect in the 
pulpit. He yayed with simple eloquence for 
his Father’s children gathered there beneath his 
spiritual guidance, and for all earth’s wanderers. 
While he prayed, a shadow fell on the sunlit 
floor, and a tall stranger, in fashionable attire, 
stood just within the entrance. He had paused 
directly beneath the orchestra, and stood there 
till the hymn was given out, but when a sweet, 
bird-like voice, requiring cultivation but won- 
drously musical, mingled with the peal from the 
organ, swelling through the old meeting-house, 
an rising clear above all other voices, he 
passed, with a quick, firm tread, up the isle, 
and entered the pew of Dr. Alien, raising his 
ayes half wonderingly, half questioniDgly to the 
singers. 

A face, a figure girlish in the extreme met his 
g ance, but a face so fair, so innocent as to rivet 
his attention at once. The dark brown tresses 
were clustered in rich curls over brow and bosom; 

e glow was deep and warm upon that youthful 
° parted lips half smiled as the 

° notes gushed forth. There was nothing rustic 
? e young girl’s attire; it was neat, almost 
elegant in its simplicity, and a doubt flashed over 
e mind of William Richmond as to her being 
Vol. XXII.—9 


HASTINGS. 

: a resident of Peacedale. But it was quickly 
dispelled, when the services of the morning being 
terminated, he beheld a tall, deep-chested man, 
with toil browned hands, but dark, deep-set eyes, 
and a certain proud bearing that involuntarily 
inspired respect, approach to conduct her home. 
Eager to learn who she was, the young collegian, 
as soon as the congregation dispersed, asked her 
name of his relative, Dr. Allen; and learnt that 
she was Mary Rayson, the only child of David 
Rayson, the blacksmith of the village. 

With all those false ideas of society which can 
see no nobility in those whose necessities require 
labor, William Richmond smiled in derision at 
himself to think that a humble artisan’s daughter 
had nearly beguiled him into admiration. But, 
as time wore away, and day after day he saw 
Mary Rayson in the Btreet, an intense desire, 
irresistible with all his pride and worldliness, to 
know her better, stole over him. But several 
weeks passed ere the opportunity was his, for 
there was no intercourse between the Allens and 
the Raysons, the former holding themselves some¬ 
what aloof from most of the villagers. At length 
an accident occured to assist him beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. 

There had been the report of a dog in a rabid 
state seen in the woods not far distant; but little 
credence was given to the tale. One morning, 
however, William Richmond, with his gun and 
game-bag, entered the woods at an early hour. 
He had been out some time, and was walking 
leisurely forward in the direction of the village, 
when a wild, despairing cry for help rang through 
the woods from the opening a few rods beyond, 
and was echoed by a more distant voice. Rich¬ 
mond bounded forward in its direction; other 
cries following. He soon gained the opening, 
where he saw a young lady sinking fainting upon 
the green sward; while a mad dog, covered with 
foam, was dashing toward her. The young man 
immediately raised his piece: one loud report, 
and then another, in swift succession, arrested 
the ferocious creature in his progress, and laid 
him dead upon the field. 

A smile of triumph and of joy lit up the gazer’s 
features as he looked down upon the face of the 
insensible girl, for he recognized in her Mary 
Rayson. 

Barely three weeks went by, ere one soft 
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THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


summer evening, as he sat within the little parlor, 
with Mary Rayson by his side, and told his love. 
He spoke with all the impassioned eloquence of 
youth: pleading for a return upon her part: and 
it was accorded to him. Perchance then, in that 
witching hour of evening, with the sweet face 
raised to his, he was guiltless of insincerity. 

With fervent gratitude and cordial hospitality 
the father had welcomed to his home the preserver 
of his motherless girl; and in that home William 
Richmond had met no ignorance to mortify, no 
vulgarity to shock the most fastidious taste: all 
there was simple and plain, but not to barren¬ 
ness, for the hand of Mary filled the rooms with 
flowers, and the father’s liberality placed choice 
and valuable books upon the table, and minis¬ 
tered with no sparing care to the culture of his 
child’s intellect. 

An intelligent, honorable man was David Ray- 
son, owning no superior but his God, bowing in 
reverence to virtue alone. His only inheritance 
to his daughter was a name, untarnished by 
the faintest shadow of dishonor. He passed as 
proudly to his forge as the great statesman to 
the hall of legislature. He was one who recog¬ 
nized no degradation, but in false word or base 
deed. And this was the man whom Richmond 
presumed to look upon as his inferior. This was 
the man, whose profession, as the weak, young 
collegian thought, rendered Mary Rayson, the ; 
beautiful and good, too lowly for a rich man’s 
bride. 

But she knew it not, dreamed it not, until 
weeeks of sweet hopes and glad joyousness had 
passed. Then, when an imperative summons 
reached Richmond from home, where his atten- I 
tions to Mary Rayson had become known: then, > 
when worldliness conquered what he dared to j 
desecrate as love, by giving its name to mere j 
sensual passion; then, when with a burst of sel- j 
fish sorrow he told Mary Rayson, that loving ! 
her he must leave her t to return no more, and I 
besought her not to put his memory from ( her j 
heart as one unworthy, but still to love him in < 
absence and hopelessness; then the veil was j 
lifted, and in his arrogance, his utter selfishness j 
and littleness, he stood revealed to her. The 1 
first cloud of life had stolen over her, and the j 
storm raged fierce and wild in that young bosom; ! 
but soon all the pride of womanhood stirred < 
within her spirit, and hushed the wild, despairing j 
cry whioh rose agonizingly in her heart. j 

She looked upon him without bitterness. He ; 
had given her life when a terrible death yawned ; 
before her; and for "that she was his debtor, j 
She neither hated him nor scorned him, but she 0 \ 
pitied him, and told him so. He saw it was not J 
pride which dictated her words, that it was ■ 
simple truth; and his very brow burnt with the ! 


consciousness; but still he dared to beseech her 
yet to love him; and once more she spoke; and 
again there was no doubting her: she had censed 
to love him. She had loved an ideal of her own 
creation, not him. And thus they parted, he with 
his pride humbled, but loving her more sincerely 
than heretofore; she pitying him, but utterly in¬ 
different. 

Long she remained by the window where he 
left her, but her glance followed him not as he 
passed down the garden walk for the last time, 
and no tears fell upon her white cheek. Weeks 
passed on, and William Richmond’s name was 
never mentioned. Mary had told her father that 
he had proved to be unworthy of affection; and 
though the old man had a faint suspicion of the 
truth, he did not question her. The father saw 
that his child sorrowed as one who had been 
grievously disappointed, but that all love was 
over for William Richmond, and that Mary strove 
earnestly to forget the past. She succeeded at 
length; but she no longer possessed that girlish 
joyousness, that child like freedom from all care, 
which had previously marked her character, 
she grew more womanly, more thoughtful. The 
shadow of life had passed over her, making her 
more serious, more gentle, and she was lovelier 
than ever. And now to the father’s affection for 
his daughter was added more reverence and con¬ 
fidence. He had not looked for such firmness in 
the indulged, sometimes wayward, but ever loving 
child. 

Late in the autumn, Mr. Rayson received a 
letter from a younger sister of hi* lost wife, who 
had been separated much since her marriage 
from her own family, and who in consequence 
had not seen Mary since her early childhood, 
inviting her niece to spend the winter with her¬ 
self and daughter in New York and Boston. R 
cost him no slight sacrifice of his own feelings 
to bring himself to part with his daughter, and 
Mary herself at first refused to leave him ; but 
when he urged it upon her, and something in her 
own heart whispered her it would be better for 
her to do so, she finally consented; and the first 
of November was decided upon as the period of 
leaving Peacedale. 

Mr. Rayson’s means were not ample, but sti 
sufficient to equip his daughter neatly, and g en ’ 
teelly, if not elegantly, for her visit to the city. 
But Mrs. Foster’s loving care and pride, on re¬ 
ceiving to her home the beautiful child of her 
lost sister, soon supplied all deficiencies, an 
Mary Rayson, with her grace and loveliness, 
won many hearts on her first appearance in t e 
brilliant drawing-room of her beloved aunt. 

Life now began to recover its joyousness an 
sunshine to Mary Rayson; and her long letters 
home were filled with glowing accounts of the 
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festive scenes in which she moved, and the kind¬ 
ness of Mrs. Foster and her daughter Alice. 
Once more she was happy. But still troubled 
thoughts would occasionally oome to mar the 
present, and the beautiful lip would quiver in 
the crowded saloon. Often as she was receiving 
homage and brilliant adulation, she would ques¬ 
tion herself sorrowfully if it would be thus, were 
her position known. 

One morning about six weeks after her arrival 
in New York, she went out to walk alone, imme¬ 
diately after breakfast. The air was dear and 
keen, and she drew her mantle very close about 
her. She had not proceeded far, before a poor, 
miserable-looking child of seven or eight years, 
standing upon the pavement, shivering with the 
cold, attracted her attention; and she paused as 
it stretched forth its half frozen hand, and placed 
a small sum within it. It was no ostentatious 
charity in Mary Ray son; there was apparently 
not a soul besides in the street; it was but the 
warm impulse of a generous heart. But she was 
not unobserved. Before a print window, seem- 
ingly gazing in upon its contents, stood a gen¬ 
tleman, whose attention nevertheless had been 
attracted by the sweet, low voice. His glance 
wandered to her fair face, and painted it in fade¬ 
less colors upon his memory. Days, weeks, 
monthB went by; and in Bolitude those low tones 
lingered on his ear, that sweet face smiled upon 
Clifton Hall. 

A dim hope of meeting her, a vague presenti¬ 
ment that with the destiny of the young stranger 
his own was linked, haunted him, and would not 
disappear. But still time passed on, and she 
crossed not his path. He had long lost every 
hope of seeing her, when until one morning in 
the following spring, at an early hour he was 
crossing Boston Common. Suddenly his atten¬ 
tion was riveted to the figure of a woman a few 
rods before him. She was walking leisurely 
forward in the same direction as himself, and 
apparently enjoying the beauty of the morning 
hour. 8he was dressed in a simple gingham 
morning dress, and wore a straw hat trimmed 
with white ribbon. When she gained the oppo¬ 
site entrance to the common, she turned to re¬ 
trace her steps, and once more the soft, dark 
eyes of the vision of his dreams beamed full and 
clear upon Clifton Hall. 


CHAPTER II. 

The rays of a lighted astral diffused a soft, 
mellow light through the spacious back drawing¬ 
room of Mrs. Charles Hall; while the contents 
of a fine conservatory beyond filled the apart¬ 
ment with fragrance. It was no home of to¬ 
day’s inhabitance—its inmates were no people 


of yesterday. The same fine paintings which 
adorned the walls, hung there, had hung there 
f6r years. A graceful man, of Borne five and 
twenty years, Bat by the centre-table, with hi# 
deep-set eyes of blue, bent upon an open volume, 
which he held in his hands. His thoughts were, 
however, wandering far away from the page 
before him. While he remained thus buried in 
thought, there stole a sweet voioe to his ear, 
breaking in upon his reveries, as a light figure 
came bounding through hall, calling upon her 
brother's name; then the door opened, and a 
pretty young creature, in a white evening dress, 
came dancing in to his side, heedless of the affec¬ 
tionate embrace crashing the soft folds of her 
dress, as he wound his arm lovingly about her. 

“ What were you dreaming of, Cliff? for dream¬ 
ing you were I know by that quiet, subdued ex¬ 
pression, and half smile upon your lip.” 

“Of one as bright as yourself, sweetheart.” 

“Caught at last! in love at length, Cliff! Who 
is it? Do I know her? Does she live in Boston? 
May I-” 

“ Hush 1 not so fast quite, sweetheart. To the 
two first exclamations I answer yes, to the three 
or four last inquiries I can answer with no degree 
of certainty, having put to myself more than once 
these very same questions, and received yet no 
satisfactory answer.” 

Kate Hall’s countenance displayed much skep¬ 
ticism, if not actual doubt of her brother’s words 
as be spoke, and with a merry smile she went on. 

“Then, Cliff, you would have one to understand 
that you have fallen in love with one whom you 
neither know, nor have seen; some paragon of 
excellence, my dear brother, is it not, who is in¬ 
defatigable in ministering to the whims of our 
respected maiden Cousin Deborah, or our bache¬ 
lor Uncle Jonathan, and who in return doeB her 
the kindness to extoll her as a pattern young 
maiden to a model young gentleman like your¬ 
self?” 

“Again you are in error, chert Kate. We have 
met, or the memory of a face of exquisite love¬ 
liness, a voice sweet and low-toned were not now 
lingering on mine ear; but twice only have we 
met; and yet, Kate, had I the power to do so, I 
would marry this woman without one fear for 
the future. Meeting her not until before the 
altar, I stand ready to pledge to her vows as 
faithful as ever passed the lips of manhood.” 

“And you do not even know her name, Cliff?” 
questioned Kate, in deep surprise, her merriment 
for the moment subdued by her companion’s 
earnestness. 

“ No, nor where she lives, nor whence she came, 
but don’t imagine, Kate, it is bright eyes or sweet 
smile alone which has captivated me.” 

“And what in heaven’s name if, I may ask r 
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then is it, which has conquered this impenetrable 
fortress?” continued his laughing companion, 
holding up her white hands in feigned amaze¬ 
ment. 

“An act very trivial, but speaking much to 
myself, more than a thousand words breathed 
aloud could have done. The first time I beheld 
her was when I visited New York, during the 
winter. One morning, as I stood looking into a 
window filled with prints, a very sweet and low 
voice near by attracted my attention. A young 
lady had paused to speak to a poor, miserable- 
looking child, standing upon the pave , shivering 
with the cold. With the same tenderness with 
which I have beheld fond mothers do the same 
thing, I perceived her tie her own handerchief 
about the child’s throat to shield it from the 
cold. I will not say that had she been devoid 
of grace and beauty, I could have loved her for 
that deed, but however plain I should have re¬ 
verenced her memory. I see, dear Kate, your 
bright eyes are eloquent now with interest.” « 
But it was growing late; the carriage had been 
long in waiting for them; for there was a brilliant 
party that night at their friend Mrs. Francis’; 
and Clifton Hall paused only at Kate’s request 
to gather her a bouquet from the conservatory. 
Was it a presentiment of the call which he would 
have for a certain exquisite white bud, blooming 
alone on a tall rose-tree, the last of the season, 
that compelled him to cull it and place it in his 
bosom, though scarce conscious at the moment 
of the act ? 

The music of the band was swelling through 
the spacious apartments of their hostess, and 
dancing had already commenced, as Clifton Hall, 
with his sister on his arm, approached Mrs. 
Francis to offer their salutations. The next 
moment Kate had relinquished his arm for that 
of another gentleman, who led her forward amid 
the dancers, and he himself was free to select a 
partner. He had half crossed the apartment 
for the purpose, when the voice of a gentleman 
by his side questioned eagerly, 

“Can you tell me, Hall, who that divine crea¬ 
ture is, dancing so bewitchingly with Vernon?” 

There was a sudden thrill in the heart of 
Clifton Hall, and he forgot to answer his inter¬ 
rogator, as nearer and yet nearer floated the 
light figure of Mary Rayson, until the white 
folds of her dress brushed to and fro against 
him, as the fairy foot fell in measure to the 
thrilling music, in the half coquettish, half care¬ 
less abandon of the schotttihe. 

Half an hour afterward he himself was floating 
own that brilliant saloon, with the same little 
and captive in his own, whose careless deeds 
weeks previous had captivated him beyond the i 
Posing hour. More than once he danced with i 


Mary Rayson, more than once he found himself 
by Mrs. Foster’s side, who accompanied Mary* 
conversing with herself and niece as though they 
were old acquaintances. He soon learnt that 
Mary had been spending the winter with Mrs. 
Foster in New York, and was then accompanying 
her to her home, with the intention of leaving 
Boston the succeeding evening. He had danoed 
the last polka; waltzed the last waltz with Mary; 
caught the last envious glance from Brown Ver¬ 
non; and now stood in the small room where 
sherberts and iced lemonade during the evening 
had refreshed the votaries of the dance. His 
companion was growing weary of the bright 
lights. The air was fresher, the music came in 
softer tones to heir there, as she leaned carelessly 
back in her chair shaking thoughtfully the ice 
in her half emptied goblet, with her dark eyes 
bent earnestly upon him as he spoke. But sud¬ 
denly the fair cheek, which Had slightly paled 
with fatigue, glowed with a deep, warm blush. 
She arose hastily, and with proud dignity stood 
erect, her clear, dark eyes bent in earnest scrutiny 
upon him. They drooped not beneath her gaze. 
Still his lip retained its serene smile, its sincere, 
truthful expression. 

He had been speaking to her apparently of 
another, of her-who had won his reverence and 
his affection, to her the brief acquaintance of 
an evening, and the conviction of the identity 
of herself, with her of whom he was speaking, 
rushed over her. 

The long lashes drooped over the gazing eyes, 
the young head bowed lower, a fainter color was 
upon her cheek, a sweet, blissful hope was waking 
in her heart. If she was loved at length for some¬ 
thing less perishable'than the affection born of 
her mere beauty, was it not a love which would 
prove itself superior to idle prejudices? Would 
it not be brave where another’s had wanted 
courage ? She glanced up to see that it was no 
mockery, and still the same serene, truthful gaze 
was upou her. 

Speaking no word, Clifton Hall took the white 
bud from his vest, and offered it to Mary Rayson. 
She placed it, timidly and blushing the while, 
amid the soft folds of her bertha. Then together 
they passed on to the drawing-room. His hand 
handed her to the carriage, and as she took her 
seat therein, he said, loud enough for the ear of 
her aunt, “I shall call upon you in the morning, 
Miss Rayson.” 

“Was I not too premature in my conclusion, 
at least in betraying it to Mr. Hall ?” questioned 
the beautiful girl, with a sudden emotion of 
timidity and humiliation. But the memory of 
those earnest tones, that eloquent glance, fell 
like dew upon the passing pang of pride; while 
tranquil sensation of happiness settle '’down 
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upon her heart, filUng her dreams through the 
night with sunshine. 

The first object that her eyes rested upon, in 
the light of morning, was the white bud unfolding 
into a rose, in the glass of water in whioh she 
had placed it, upon her dressing-table, the pre¬ 
vious night. 

She did not take that morning her accustomed 
walk; she felt in spite of herself too much agi¬ 
tated to go out, in the prospeot of her approach¬ 
ing interview with Clifton Hall. The last words 
which he had uttered had been so significant. 
Still she tried to bring herself to anticipate his 
visit, with the same unconcern which she would 
have experienced in receiving any other gentle¬ 
man,; and she fancied that she had succeeded. 
But the color which deepened and faded alter¬ 
nately upon her cheek, as the servant announced 
his presence in the parlor, and her aunt desired 
her to make her excuses to Mr. Hall, as she was 
suffering from a severe headache, betrayed the 
slight flattering of her girlish heart. Yet Clifton 
Hall read no token of the embarrassment of Mary 
Ray son, as she greeted him with quiet courtesey, 
and he drew a seat to her side. 

For a brief space he conversed with her as 
a mere ordinary acquaintance, then he paused 
abruptly, and there was a moment’s embarrassing 
silence, which Mary herself was on the point 
of dispelling, when he anticipated her by com¬ 
mencing abruptly, 

“You will perchance think me very rash, very 
presuming to address you, Miss Rayson, as I am 
about to do. Still I trust that you will have the 
courage to forget that an avowal so premature 
ifl not in accordance with the customary rules of 
society; the goodness to overlook the seeming 
presumption of one a comparative stranger to 
you, thus boldly offering for your acceptance his 
love. Think it not but a boyish passion; that 
my mere fancy is taken captive, Miss Rayson, by 
the charm of your presence; but a deep, abiding 
sentiment born of something more stable than 
imagination, based on principle, springing from 
ft holy in its impulse. I will not ask for 
a return of the love whioh I now offer to you, 
but permission to visit you at your own home, 
With a faint hope that honor and love may win 
you hereafter to regard me as something dearer 
than father or brother. And oh, Mary,” he con¬ 
tinued, bending nearer in his earnestness, and 
for the first time taking one white hand prisoner 
within his own, “with the thought of you I have i 
■Woven so many bright, fair hopes, unconscious 
of my boldness until you have come before me, 
the realization of all that I have dreamed of as 
fairest and best in womanhood. Could you know, 
could you form any conception, Mary, of the holy, 
pictures in which I have dared, in the might of 


my love to paint you as my own idolized wife, 
you would not refuse me. But if there is any 
one reason why you may never love me I conjure 
you now to tell it to me.” A sharp, sudden pang 
| shot through his listener’s heart, rousing her 
from the exquisite happiness which she had for 
the moment felt in hearing him. The hand 
which had been warm within his own grew cold 
with his last words, and she shivered slightly. 
The ice which had once before frozen in her 
heart, with tones which thrilled her spirit with 
their tenderness, seemed again to gather cold 
and chill therein. She felt her momentary dream 
of joy was over; but she was firm; she did not 
shrink from the trial; for with the vision of the 
father, even then toiling at his forge, came also 
a flood of tenderness for him. Could she desire 
a love that would droop because he, the dear, 
good, old man, called her child? Was it not un¬ 
worthy her? But still the tenderness of womanly 
affection made the sweet voice lower, more tremu¬ 
lous than its wont as she spoke. 

“There are two reasons why I may not yet 
accept the affection which you proffer. The first 
is, that you meet me here iu a different position 
from what I am accustomed to occupy in my pwn 
home; here fashion and wealth Burround me; 
there I have neither. My home is a lowly, but 
a happy one; my father a generous, honorable 
man, but a poor one; one who for his own and 
his child’s support is not ashamed to labor with 
his own hands; who sees no degradation in honest 
toil;—a blacksmith. Others have seen disgrace 
in my father’s calling; if it is thus with you also, 
do not shrink from acknowledging it. I shall 
not look upon you with bitterness, but as another 
victim to society.” 

He heard her all through patiently to the last 
word, and his answer was a kiss; so holy, so 
reverentially placed upon the honest lips, which 
had grown paler with each passing word, that 
she made no effort to resent it. 

“ If the remaining reason is so trivial, do not 
do me the injustice to name it,” be said, gently. 
But now there was a doubt in his companion’s 
heart, whether it would not be of far more im¬ 
portance to him than the previous. And it re¬ 
quired a stronger effort to reveal. Once indeed 
there flashed over her a doubt as to its necessity. 
Many women, situated as she then was, would 
not have hesitated to conceal it; but not so with 
Mary Rayson. She repelled instantly the voice 
of the tempter, but her cheek grew yhiter than 
it had ever been before, and she waited many 
moments for that firmness which came linger¬ 
ingly to her assistance. 

Clifton Hall marked the struggle, and turned 
aside his face, that she might not perceive any 
anguish that her words might inflict It was 
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well that he did so, for a spasm of aoute pain i in a handsome library, writing at the same table 
shot over his countenance, as she told him, in a j with her still young and handsome husband* 
voice so low, so clear that its faintest whisper ] Time has but touched to beautify the fair fea- 
was distinct, of a period when she had loved \ tures; and the promise of her early girlhood, of 
another. But as truth conquered pride, and j graceful womanhood is well fulfilled. There is 
word after word welled forth so sadly earnest, \ all the ease of one accustomed to society in her 
that he felt every hidden thought was gradually ) every movement, all the winning artlessness of 
revealed to him, he became convinced that the j a pure, true heart, radiating from her face. The 
first, fresh affection of girlhood’s heart was not l dark, soft hair no longer falls in ringlets about 
with her a wasted treasure, that it had not been > her brow, but in satin like bands is wound about 
given to mortal man, although she herself had \ her little head; the color is not quite so deep 
deemed it so, but to an ideal of her own creation, j upon her cheek; there is a softer light in her 
and gathered back into her own heart when the 'large eyes; and ever and anon her lip quivers 
illusion was over, to be kept there bright and j with feeling, or parts with a glad smile. She 
undimmed for the realization of that ideal. j does not know that her husband is gazing upon 
The first anguish passed, with irresistible elo- j her, for he has a book within his hand, but his 


quence he convinced her that to him her love 
would be still precious. Thus Mary Rayson be¬ 
came the promised bride of Clifton Hall, without 
one shadow of falsehood to lay dark and chill 
between them. 

The white roses were budding in Peacedale, 
when a travelling carriage, with Clifton Hall 
and his sister Kate seated therein, drove rapidly 
through the village street, and drew up before 
the home of Mary Rayson. Kate marked a 
bright smile steal over her brother’s lip, as they 
passed a certain brown old building, a few rods 
from the cottage. Ere it faded he was greeting 
his affianced wife, and receiving the almost tear¬ 
ful blessing of the old man. Even the heart of 
the gay Kate was touched by the murmured 
“God bless you,” over her noble brother, bend¬ 
ing his stately head to .that tremulous benedic¬ 
tion. But all awe soon passed in the bewildering 
excitement of bridal preparations, as half wild 
with joy and excitement, she chattered of the 
beautiful flowers which should grace her hair on 
the morrow, as bride’s-maid to Mary. 

And that morrow came, as clear and bright a 
day as ever dawned upon earth, since its crea¬ 
tion. The bell from the old belfry rang a merry 
peal, and kind wishes were showered on the head 
of the fair young bride, as Bhe passed down the 
broad aisle of the old meeting-house, with the 
bridal roses in her hair; most beautiful in her 
joyousness and hope, leaning upon the arm which 
she had chosen through life to be her support, 
in sorrow and in joy. 

But the flowers which she laid aside with her 
bridal roses, as sacred relics of that day, was the 
withered bud, the first token of her husband’s 
love, and a sprig of honeysuckle from the vine 
creeping over the small, time-worn blacksmith’s 
shop. 

CHAPTER III. 

Trues years have passed since the marriage 
of Mary Rayson. It is evening, and she is seated 


thoughts are busied with her alone. They have 
wandered back to the winter morning when first 
they met, to the hour when the old minister who 
had christened her in infancy gave her the holy 
name of wife: and through intervening years 
always the same loving, gentle spirit. He called 
her an angel as he gazed upon her; he prayed 
his “God to bless her;” his heart thrilled with a 
fear lest she should be taken from him as one 
too worthy of him. He longed to rise and throw 
his arms about her, and murmur as he had done 
a thousand times, “my Mary;” but he did not 
like to disturb her then. 

And Mary was writing to Kate, who had been 
recently married, and lived in a neighboring city. 
It was too long^a letter for us to give here, but 
we would quote one passage, to show the great 
secret of the unruffled serenity of her wedded 
life. 


“You write me, darling Kate, of your desire to 
keep from your husband’s knowledge, the trifling 
affair of which you and myself are alone cogni¬ 
zant, and which, having occurred before mar¬ 
riage, you do not think concerns him; but still 
you feel that it would annoy him. Kate, be 
brave! have more confidence in your husband, 
even though at first it may pain him; be sure he 
will love you better, respect you more than ever. 
By any unforseen accident, should it become re¬ 
vealed to him, he would fancy that you hove 
concealed it from motives more unworthy than 


mere cowardice; and an incident 
moment would become serious. 


in reality of no 
Do not think, 


love, that I am only exhibiting the penchant, 


married women have for moralizing with young 


wives; but through an affection for you, darling 
sister, that will not be repressed. You have 
spoken with enthusiasm of the holy serenity o 
the love existing between your brother an 

myself. Kate, it is born of mutual trust; there 

can be no pure, no abiding love without it. 

The young wife had written thus far when 
a letter was brought in to her husband. He 
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appeared somewhat disturbed, and laid it down 
with a troubled expression. Mary arose in¬ 
stantly and approached him, not to question 
him, she never did, for she felt that of his own 
accord he would tell her all that it was well for 
her to know; but to part the soft, brown hair 
caressingly back from his intellectual brow, 
speaking in those sweet, low tones peculiar to 
her, and so winning in all women. 

“Have you been busy to-day, dear Cliff? You 
look wearied to-night.” 

“Somewhat annoyed, darling. The father of 
the young man, who has been arrested for the 
forgery of a heavy draft upon Wilkinson, has 
been to me this afternoon, urging upon me the 
defence of his son: he was very urgent, but I 
refused his solicitations, and now he again writes 
to importune me.” 

“But why do you refuse him? It is not your 
wont, my husband, to refuse those who look to 
you for aid.” 

“Because, chert wife, I utterly despise the 
whole character of the prisoner, which has been, 
since boyhood, one long career of reckless, un¬ 
principled conduct.” He said no more, for the 
face of Mary had grown strangely pallid, and 
the open letter which Bhe held within her hand 
rattled with the shudder which passed over her. 
“Are you ill, my Mary! my darling!” he cried. 
But she answered, “no, not ill, Clifton,” and 
bowed her face down upon the table before him 
and wept, not passionately or bitterly, but sor¬ 
rowfully for a few brief moments. Then she 
raised her face, no longer pallid but full of 
pleading hopefulness to him, laid her finger upon 
the prisoner’s name, at the conclusion of the 
letter before her, saying, fearlessly and earnestly, 
“This was he whom I once fancied I loved, he 
who once saved my life. My husband, will you 
not plead for him? Rescue him if it be in man’s 
power from infamy.” 

For a moment’s space he looked upon her 
steadily, but the lashes drooped not over those 
starry eyes, and his own glance went down amid 
their fathomless depths, until all the glorious 
sunshine of the spirit, warm and bright, streamed 
over his own. His tongue was mute, it had no 
power to express the love, the reverence for her, 
sweeping in one resistless tide of tenderness over 
is heart. But he answered firmly, 

“I will, my Mary.” 

And again she went back to her letter to Kate: 
again she wrote. " 

“ I had written the above, when there came to 
my own spirit, yet more vividly from an incident 
which has this moment occurred, the necessity of 
that truth^wbich I would urge upon you, Kate, 
m y° ur hu&band. Once I myself was sorely 
tempted to deceive; had I yielded to the voice 


of the tempter, oh! my sister, this hour had 
witnessed bitter remorse, wild, terrible despair. 
1 could not have pleaded for his aid to rescue 
from dishonor worse than death, one to whom I 
am indebted, next to God, for the life once fear¬ 
fully threatened.” 

Something over three weeks after the above 
was written, one very cold, stormy night, old Mr. 
Rayson, in a large, easy-chair wheeled, near the 
grate filled with glowing anthracite, was seated 
reading the evening papers, in the drawing-room 
of his son-in-law in Boston. It was a large, 
luxurious apartment, and the whole arrangement 
of the furniture, the paintings and flowers, which 
adorned the room, gave evidence of the presiding 
taste of an elegant woman. In a dress of soft 
crimson cashmere, buttoned close to the slender 
throat, with its small collar of delicate lace, and 
the same rich material half shading the small 
hands, wandering over the keys of the piano, was 
Mary, singing to her husband one of the sweet 
old English ballads he loved so well. He was 
looking uncommonly animated, with a certain 
air of proud triumph, as though a great object 
had been achieved; and well he might; for the 
power of his eloquence had that day cleared the 
darkened name of William Richmond. 

While the young wife sang to him, the hall bell 
rang, and the next moment he was summoned to 
the library to meet a gentleman there awaiting 
him. It was just back of the drawing-room, 
from whence a large bay window, then closed 
and half shrouded by a curtain, opened into it. 

As Mr. Hall left the room, the old gentleman 
by the fire arose, and approached his daughter, 
requesting her to sing to him a song which she 
had been wont to do in her own home. She did 
so, and the notes which echoed around floated on 
to the library, falling, like half forgotten music, 
upon the ear of the rescued man, who had come 
in his gratitude to thank his preserver. Clifton 
Hall listened silently and gravely to his words 
of eloquent gratitude, and when he had ended, 
answered quietly, 

“It is not to me that your gratitude is due. 
Would you behold one at whose urgent solicita¬ 
tions I undertook your defence?” 

His companion bowed in assent, and he went 
out, but just as the door closed upon him, William 
Richmond started up, listening eagerly. He was 
sure he knew that voice: more and more certain 
as it swelled upon his ear. He caught a glimpse 
of the partially veiled window, sprang forward, 
lifted a fold of the curtain, and gazed in upon 
the three there. He saw that Clifton Hall was 
waiting only the last word upon the singer’s lips, 
to bring her to him; and that singer, oh! it was 
Mary Rayson, the forsaken, but only loved woman 
whom he had ever met. 
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But how came she there ? And the old, de -1 
Hpised blacksmith in that luxurious drawing¬ 
room? What had she to do with Clifton Hall, 
the great lawyer? 

But he had no time to question himself farther, 
for she arose, she was coming to him, ah, and 
alone! Did she know who she was to meet? No, 
or she had not been so calm, so serene. 

In the centre of the apartment, directly be¬ 
neath the shaded light, he stood when she entered; 
but he had bowed his fac? within his hands. He 
had no courage to look up; he dared not until the 
sweet voice questioned timidly, “did you desire 
to see me, sir?” Then he sprang forward, knelt 
down at her feet, and raised his worn, haggard 
face to hers, murmuring passionately, “is it thus, 
oh, Mary Rayson, that we meet?” She half 
shrank from him as she recognized him, but the 
next moment, with the same calm, pitying look 
which he had last beheld, years previous, she 
gazed upon him. He was wild with joy that at 
length they had met; he prayed her despairingly 


to pardon and forget the past; he questioned her 
almost angrily os to what she did there: and 
then it was very painful to perceive how cold 
and rigid he grew with suffering, when ehe told 
him that she was a wife, not triumphantly, not 
exultingly, but gently and quietly. Bhe was not 
one to exult over any one, much less the fallen. 
But oh! she plead with him like an angel from 
heaven to reform, and strove to comfort him. He 
knew then that it was her, who he had wronged, 
that had saved him from dishonor; and all the 
buried goodness of his being awoke within him. 
No longer with wild words he wrung the pitying 
spirit. With a mighty effort he subdued his 
anguish, blessed her, and turned to depart 

She stretched forth her hand to him, and he 
bowed his head low above it When he relin¬ 
quished it, it was damp with his tears; and her 
own rained upon the crimson carpet. 

Her husband’s voice roused her, his gentle 
caress soothed her. His wife’B gratitude, and 
never changing love were his reward. 


THE LESSONS OF A LIFE; 

OR, THE LAST WORDS OF ABDERAMUS. 


BY WILLIAM T. MULCIIINOCK. 


Full fifty years and more, I ween! 
Cordova’s Caliph I have been, 

Piles of silver and of gold 
It was mine to have and hold, 

All the gems that wealth could buy 
Lay before my joyless eye, 

Golden gobletB woo’d my lip 
Of their brimming tide to sip, 

Moorish maids of beauty bright 
Flitted by me day and night, 

Rival EingB before me bowed 
And with fear their fealty vowed, 
Ilosts of matchless cavaliers 
Guarded me with swords and spears, 
Santons lauded, poets sung, 

Fairest flowers beneath me sprung, 
Fountains played in marble halls, 
Diamonds glittered on the walls, 
Rivers flowed through lawn and glade, 
And a soothing murmur made, 

Music woo’d the charmed ear 
With its bird-tones soft and clear; 

Still my thoughts when backward cast 
To the many days I’ve past 
As Cordova’s King, I ween! 

Find the blissful days I’ve seen, 

Count in number but fourteen. 

It was written so for me 


In the Book of Destiny, 

Allah Achlear! God of Love! 

Let me tread the halls above, 

Let my spirit wander free 
With the blest eternally, 

Let the Houri’s beauty bright 
Flash upon my raptured sight, 

Let me feel the deathless truth 
Of their never-fading youth, 

Far more beautiful to see 
Than e'en Zarah's self can be; 
Mortals heed Cordova’s King— 
Fades full soon our earthly Spring, 
Greatness is a fading flow'r, 

And its sum of life an hour! 

And our lifes a fitful dream 
Passing like the lightning’s gleam; 
Had we all that mortals prize 
Underneath the starry skies, 

Still would the undying soul 
Seek its higher, brighter goal. 

To the thinking of the Just 
Earthly blessings are as dust; 

I have ruled for fifty years, 

And from out that time appears 
That Cordova's King I’ve been, t 
All the blissful days I’ve seen, 
Count them, they are but fourteen. 
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At a back door of the little Fonde, which 
stands within the enclosures of the Alhamr^, 
eat a little old man, or if not absolutely old, so 
withered and shrunk up that it was impossible 
at a little distance not to think him aged. But 
at a close view you saw by the sharp black eyes, 
the thin, but unwrinkled lips, and a certain elas¬ 
ticity of movement, that he had scarcely passed 
the middle age of life. A coat of drab velvet, 
with short clothes of the same material, a red 
flush waistcoat, knee and shoe-buckles of gold, > 
and black silk stockings, at once swept away all i 
idea of his being a native of Grenada, and to an ' 
experienced eye proclaimed him the retainer of 
some old English family. Besides all this, was 
an air of rather peculiar nicety in his apparel. 
His cravat was richly ruffled with lace, and 
flowed down ostentatiously over the red waist¬ 
coat; his wristbands were of the same costly 
material, with here and there a slight fray or 
break, which gave suspicion of some previous 
and more exalted ownership. 

He sat upon a little wooden bench, with the 
ranches of a fine mulberry tree bending over I 
and protecting him from the rising sun. Brushes j 
and blacking lay near one end of the bench, and 
on a drooping branch of the mulberry tree hung 
a gentleman’s coat nicely brushed and left to the 
air. 

From the spotless purity of his dress you would 
have believed it impossible that this dainty• look¬ 
ing servant could have been performing the me- 
ma services which these objects would indicate, 

U at the very instant we present him to our 
readers, Turner had his left hand thrust up to 
o sole of a delicately shaped boot, and with the 
x g test and most graceful touch imaginable was 
How and then he paused, looked 
a himself in. the glittering surface, and fell to 
work not quite satisfied that the beloved image 
was t own back with sufficient distinctness. He 
1 . no * 8 * n & a * work, Turner took everything 
qmte too seriously for that, still he kept up a 
iamt, brpken hum to the sound of his brush when 
in motion, but sometimes paused all at once and 
e into a reverie, holding the brush and boot in 
is . ands, as if not entirely pleased with his- 
ruminations. 

Vol. XXII.—^ 


At length the boot that he had been polishing 
seemed to be susceptible of no further brilliancy, 
and after holding it up to the sun and eyeing it 
with pleased satisfaction, he set it down, mut- 
tering, “now for the other!” He drew out from 
beneath his bench the tattered and soiled mate, 
and held it up with a disgustful Bhake of the 
head. “Alhamra dust—I’ll swear to it—one, 
two, three—bah, it’s no use counting. Every 

night up there-” Here he began to soatter 

the dust from his master’s boot with angry vehe¬ 
mence. 

“In search of the picturesque—fond of ruins_ 

who believes it, I should like to know? One man 
don’t, I’m sure of that, and his name is Turner, 
Thomas Turner, of Clare Hall, but perhaps his 
opinion don’t amount to much, we shall see!” 

Here Turner worked on, pressing his thin lips 
hard, and dashing away at the boot as if it had 
offended him. 

11 0 °^ night—the whole entire night—comes 
home at break of day, and steals through old 
Turner’s room like a thief. Thought the old 
man asleep, as if Turner ever slept when things 
are going wrong with the boy.” 

Here the old man grew languid in his move¬ 
ments; his eyes took a sadder expression, and 
hib touch upon the boot was like a caress. 

“Fear—why who knows what won’t come 
over him with these doings. His coat soaked 
with dew and stuck full of briars; his hair drip¬ 
ping with perspiration—everything at sixes and 
sevens; and instead of sleeping when he does 
get home, rolling about on his bed and trying 
to cheat the old man; lets him take away his 
clothes without saying a word; makes believe 
he’s asleep, as if I didn’t see that forehead 
working as it always does when things go wrong 
with him. He thinks to cheat old Turner— 
fudge!” 

As the old man ceased, more and more ear¬ 
nest, his application to the boot became exciting 
enough; his elbow went to and fro like the play 
of a crank; his thin lips were gathered up into 
a knot, and he looked sternly around upon the 
coat and mulberry tree, as if challenging them 
to mortal combat. 

That moment the little impish figure of an old 
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woman, with a red kerchief twisted over her 
mummy-like forehead, and a red skirt, came sud¬ 
denly round a corner of the Fonde, and stood 
eyeing him with a glance sharp and vigilant, 
like that of a rattlesnake at rest. 

Turner gave her a sidelong look over the in¬ 
step of his boot as he held it up for inspection, 
but the wierd sharpness of her glance was too 
much even for his immovable sang froid. His 
eyes sunk, and he began to gather up the brushes 
as if in preparation for a retreat. 

The old woman came close up and addressed 
him in Spanish. He understood ‘the language 
well enough, but either from cunning, or that in¬ 
veterate hatred of everything French or Spanish 
which we often find among English travelling 
servants, continued gathering up his property as 
if he did not comprehend a word. 

After uttering a few sentences half cajoling, 
half imperative, the woman turned away, mut¬ 
tering discontentedly between her teeth, and was 
about entering the back door. 

“Halloo, where are you going now?” oried 
Turner, satisfied that silence would no longer 
answer his purpose. “Where are you going, old 
witch, not into my lord’s room, surely?” This 
was spoken in very respectable Spanish, though 
with a sort of rude snappishness that mingled 
his hatred of the language with every syllable. 

“ So you can speak,” answered the woman, with 
an oath, that springs to a gipsey’s lip naturally 
as flame leaps from burning wood. 

“Yes, I can speak your lingo when I choose 
to demean myself particularly, and that isn’t 
often,” replied Turner, with considerable vexa¬ 
tion, that he had unwarily been drawn into 
speaking the hated language. “But what do 
you want, old beauty, nothing of my lord, or 
old Turner, I hope?” , 

“I want the Busne.” 

“ The what ?” cried Turner, looking toward the 
door, and kicking the brushes on one side. 

“ The Busne.” 

“And who on earth is that, old rose-bud?” i 

The old woman answered by a gesture of sharp 
im patience, and moved toward the door. 

“Stop that,” cried Turner, placing himself on 
the narrow threshold, and brandishing the glossy 
boot with one hand. “No one passes in here 
till I know what his business is. Speak up now, 
my precious old beauty. What’s your name? 
Who do you want? What on earth do you mean 
by coming here at all?” 

The old woman stood on the threshold alone, 
eyeing him keenly, and glancing now and then 
with the cunning of her race on each side of his 
person, to measure the possibility of passing him. 
But Turner was equally vigilant, and manfully 
kept his post, boot in hand. 


“Better come to terms at once: no one gets 
through here without giving a passport, I can 
tell you that,” said Turner. “ Is it me you come 
after f” 

“You!” sneered the old woman, and her thin 
lip curled upward, revealing the sharp, hound¬ 
like teeth beneath. “You!” 

“ And 'why not she-wolf? It wouldn’t be the 
first of womankind that has run after the gen¬ 
tleman before you.” 

“I want the young gentleman—the Busne who 
lodges here. Let me go by, for I will see him!” 

“ Easy, easy,” persisted Turner, giving a semi¬ 
circular sweep with his boot. “ There is but one 
lodger here, and that is my lord. You can’t see 
him, because he is in bed.” 

“No matter: he must get up then!” 

“Must get up—now I like that—my master 
will like it—do him good to hear the word must; 
hasn’t known the sound since he was a creeping 
baby; still, and nevertheless, my sweet witch of 
Endor, not having a fancy to get my head broken 
for teaching forgotten lessons, I shan’t step from 
this Bpot till you go back to the master who sent 
you, and just have the goodness to say from old 
Turner, that we have given up all dealings with 
him or his imps long ago.” 

“I will see the BuBne,” answered the Sibyl, 
clenching hdr hand till it looked like a gnarled 
oak knot. “Curses rest upon you—I will see 
him.” • 

“ And just add by way of private information,” 
said Turner, as if her last speech had escaped 
him entirely, “that if he has a fancy to get us 
into mischief, there would be wisdom in sending 
a younger face. It is astonishing how strange 
a man’s principles become, what a deal of energy 
is given to his conscience when temptation takes 
a shape like yours. The amount of morality that 
lies in the contemplation of a face like a withered 
prune, and a form like a good English faggot, is 
wonderful!” 

My great grand-dame was very, very aged, 
you will believe it when I tell you that these 
jeers on her person bad no effect whatever, she 
did not even feel that they were intended for 
her, but determined in her resolve to penetrate 
to the young Englishman. She interrupted Tur¬ 
ner’s philosophical soliloquy with an impatient 
dash of her person toward the space left open at 
his right hand. A slight ecuffle ensued, in which 
the gipsey buried her claw-like nails deep into 
the flesh of her antagonist’s right arm, while he 
dropped the boot and grasped her le?.n throat 
with a force that made the breath gurgle from 
her lips. 

That instant the sound of a voice from withm 
the Fonde arrested the combatants, and after 
giving a farewell twist to the old woman’s neck, 
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and wrenching his arm from the grapple of her 
lingers, which fell away with a blood tinge on 
the nails, Turner flung her off and disappeared 
through a side door that opened near the entrance. 

In a little sleeping room, whitewashed till the 
walls looked like a snow-drift, and carpeted with 
thick rush matting, he found Lord Clare sitting 
upon the side of a low camp bed, and looking 
hopelessly around for the garments which we 
have seen fluttering upon the mulberry boughs, 
and in the possession of Turner. A beautiful 
dressing-case, with its rich apparatus of gold 
lay open on a little table. Above it hung a very 
small and very uncertain mirror, which gave to 
the beholder’s face the effect of a slight paralytic 
shock, sending one comer of the mouth shooting 
up toward the eyes, and another wandering off 
in search of the left shoulder. Lord Clare had 
evidently attempted to commence his own toilet, 
but one glanoe at the mirror which appalled him 
with the apparition of a maniac leering over a 
razor, which he was brandishing as if to cut his 
own throat, terminated his labors at the first 
stage. 

“Turner, tafce that glass away,” said the 
young lord, as his servant entered, “and bring 
me something that will throw back the fea¬ 
tures of a Christian. This makes me look like 
a fiend.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” muttered the servant, 
“everything is going crooked with us; and per¬ 
haps the looking-glass gives back the truth nearer 
than we calculate.” 

“What are you saying, Turner?” said the 
young lord, in that quiet, gentle tone with which 
▼ery proud men are apt to address inferiors. 

“A little private conversation between me and 
the looking-glass, my lord; nothing else.” 

“It must be a very distorted argument,” said 
the master, smiling; “but, Turner, I heard voices 
at the. door—what was it? You seemed to be 
disputing with some one.” . 

“Nothing of the sort, my lord. I don’t know 
any one in this pestilential oountry worth dis¬ 
puting with.” 

‘But surely there was more than your voice; 
©ard another distinctly, and it seemed like 
that of a woman ?” 

Of a fiend, my lord—an imp of darkness—an 
o d she-wolf. Look, here are the marks of her 
daws on my arm, they bit through to the bone.” 

A gipsey woman?” asked Lord Clare, turning 
^ e ’ ** an wierd creature that looks like a 
child withered to the bone. Was that the person 
who assailed you?” 

“Exactly, my lord, I couldn’t have drawn her 
portrait better. You may hear her prowling 
about the door yet; but no fear, two bolts are 
drawn between usl” 


“And what does she want?” asked Lord Clare, 
in a low and agitated voice. 

- “Your lordship, nothing less,” replied Turner. 
“Is she alone?” 

“Visibly, yes; but heaven only knows how 
many of her infernal sisterhood may swarm 
around her in the air.” 

“Does she seem exoited—unusually so?” 
“Here is an endorsement for that,” replied 
Turner, stretching forth his arm, and touching 
the sleeve of his coat, through which a drop or 
two of blood had oozed. 

“ Bring my clothes here, and when I am dressed 
let her come in,” said Lord Clare, abruptly; “I 
must see her—I must know what hns been done,” 
he added, in an under tone. “Thank heaven! 
the terrible suspense will be over.” 

Turner hesitate,d, he evidently had some dis¬ 
like of encountering the Sibyl again, valiant as 
he was. 

“ If I open the door Bhe will rush in—the old 
hyena.” 

“No, no, address her mildly,” answered Clare; 
“say that I will receive her the moment my 
toilet is made. If she is restive, pacify her with 
a piece of gold; but go at once, I am impatient 
for this scene to be over.” 

Turner looked at his ooat sleeve, shook his 
head, and cautiously undid the bolt. As he had 
expected, the Sibyl stood outside in the passage, 
her eyes blazing with fury, her whole frame 
quivering with impatient wrath. 

“Not yet, my diamond of Golconda,” said Tur¬ 
ner, putting her back with his left hand, while he 
looked the door and drew forth the key. “Cul¬ 
tivate patience, darling, it is a Christian virtue 
very respectable and worth having; anybody’s 
servant in England can tell you that.” 

“Your master, the Busne. Have you told him 
I am here?” inquired the Sibyl, subduing her’ 
evil nature into a vicious wheedle more repulsive 
than open mdtice. 

“Yes, I have told him the honor intended.” 
“What did he say?” 

“That you are to take this piece of gold to 
gloat over Ivhile he is dressing!” 

“And then he will see me?” cried the old 
woman, tossing the gold away as if in contempt 
of a bribe. “Tell him I am the widow of a 
count!” 

“He feels the honor, no doubt—I have had 
touching proofs.” Turner glanced at his arm, 
and then at the old woman’s throat; the dusky 
red which circled it like a collar satisfied him. 

He turned away chuckling, and went forth to 
collect his master’s garments. 

The moment he was gone the old gipsey turned - 
her eyes tfpoh the guinea that she had cast aside. 
Her fingers began to work; a cold, gloating light 
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came into her eyes, and oreeping eagerly toward j 
the gold as if it had been a serpent fascinating 
her, she clutohed it eagerly, and boried it deep 
in her bosom. 

When Turner came back be saw that the gold 
had disappeared, and, smiling grimly, entered 
his lord’s chamber, satisfied that the Sibyl was 
quieted for a time at least 

A less keen observer than his old valet might 
have seen that Lord Clare was greatly agitated 
while his toilet was in progress. He moved rest¬ 
lessly ; his cheeks blazed and faded by turns; his 
voice grew sharp and imperative, a thing which 
Turner scarcely ever remembered to have wit¬ 
nessed before. He seemed greatly annoyed by 
the valet’s rather stubborn desire to elaborate 
his dress, and finally ordered Turner to bring in 
the Sibyl and leave him. 

This injunction was anything but satisfactory 
to the old man. Both in manner and substance 
it was annoying. He felt that the key to all the 
mysterious movements of his master, during the 
last month, lay in the Sibyl, who so peremptorily 
olaimed audienoe to his master. Turner was 
greatly puzzled and highly displeased. He felt 
as if his master and the gipsey were depriving 
him of his just rights and natural perquisites 
in thus securing a private interview. He went 
forth muttering his discontent. The old woman’s 
inflamed throat gave him a gleam of comfort, 
and satisfying himself more and more that she 
was a dangerous person to be left alone with his 
master, he stationed himself very close to the 
door after she entered, so close that a suspicious 
person might have supposed him listening, espe¬ 
cially as he had left the door very slightly ajar. 

But my great grand-dame outmatched him 
over and over again in this sort of cunning. 
Before advancing into the room where the Eng¬ 
lishman 8a t waiting for her, she closed the door 
and drew a bolt inside, at which Turner flung, 
indignantly away, and took his seat on a bench 
benq^th his lord’s .window which was open, and 
thfc muslin curtain flowing softly over it. 

But soaroely had he seated himself when the 
window was shut down with a crash, and the 
curtains drawn close. Then Turne? fell $>ack 
against the side of the house and struggled with 
the Sibyl no longer, satisfied, as most men are 
who essay the experiment, that in a fair struggle 
of wit, tact, or management, few men ever come 
out successfully against a woman, young»r old, 
fair or otherwise. 

Meantime the old gipsey stood face to face 
with the Englishman, who regarded her with an 
appearance of calmness whioh an anxious gleam 
of the eyeB contradicted. 

“One word,” he said, breaking through all 
restraints as she was about to address him— 


“one word before yon speak of other things. 
Is Aurora safe ? Is it to tell me thiB, or ask her 
at my hands that you come?” 

The Sibyl was pleased with his agitation and 
his eagerness. It promised well for her mission. 

“Aurora is safe!” she answered, and it was 
wonderful how the usual fierce tones of her 
voice were modulated; nothing could be more 
respectful, nay, winning, than her every look 
and tone. “Aurora is safe as yet—but our 
people have arisen; they will not be satisfied till 
her blood reddens the valley of stones.” 

“ But you—you—oh, heavens—you cannot see 
this done. She, poor child, she is innocent as a 
flower.” 

“They do not believe it!” 

“But you believe it—her grand-dame—you 
will be our friend.” 

“ There is but one way—only one in the world, 
I have come to say this. You alone can save her 
from the fury of our tribe!” 

“ How can I save her? Point out the way, and 
if it iB to purchase her life with my own, speak, 
and I will do it.” 

“You must leave Grenada,*to-night, and take 
my grandchild with you!” 

The young man’s eyes fell, and the rich color 
burned, like fire, in his cheeks; but he remem¬ 
bered the scene that had passed that night in the 
Alhamra, and shook his head. 

“She will not go! I could not persuade her 
to save her life on these terms,” he said. 

“No, not on the terms you are thinking of she 
will not, and I would see her tom limb from 
limb before my eyes; yea, help to rend her to 
death rather than see her live the shame of her 
people; but there is another way! Sometimes 
the,rich men of our people have married among 
the gentiles. If our men take that privilege, it 
belongs to our women also. Make Aurora your 
wife according to the marriage rites of our 
people, and .take her privately to your own 
country—leave the old woman gold enough to 
keep her from starving, and she will be con¬ 
tent.” 

“But would'this appease your tribe? Would 
they again receive* Aurora? 
young man. 

“No; they believe her a castaway; marriage 
would be no atonement. I know that she is not 
the thing they deem her—but it would be of no 
use attempting to convince them. Do what I 
wish and they will believe her dead. They can¬ 
not take from me the right of a count’s widow 
to punish those of her own blood with her own 
hands, privately or not as she wills. They will 
think that 1 have given her of the drao, and that 
she lies in the bottom of the Darrow.” 

The young man was greatly agitated: he paoed 
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the room to and fro; then he eat down, yelling 
his eyes with his hand, and fell into labored 
thonght At length he lifted his eyes to the old 
woman, who had been regarding him all the time 
in anxious and vigilant silence. 

“Will Aurora consent to this?” 

“Will the ring-dove fly to her nest when she 
sees the fowler’s gun pointed to her breast?” 
“Last night she left me in anger!” 

“Since last night the poor child has felt what 
would have withered common hearts to a cinder,” 
replied the Sibyl. “At sunset she was a child! 
The morning light found her a woman. Like an 
earthquake, terror and suffering have turned all 
the fresh soil of her nature uppermost. She is 
of the pure blood, and that is old and strong as 
wine that has been forgotten centuries in a 
vault.” 

“But if I oonsent to your plan—which cer¬ 
tainly promises safety to the poor child—it will 
be but the very thing in fact that I myself pro¬ 
posed last night. No marriage ceremony which 
you recognize would be held binding among my 
people.” 

“What have we to do with your people ? What 
do we care if they recognize our marriage rites 
or not?” answered the Sibyl, haughtily. “It is 
not their opinion that we regard, but our own. 

If I am content—I, her nearest relative—who 
shall dare to cast scorn upon my child, because 
she defies all laws but those of her own people?” 

For a moment the young man’s eyeB flashed; 
but the excitement was momentary. His face 
became grave and stern; his heart grew heavy, 
and he shrank within himself as a proud nature 
always must when it feels in possession of a 
wrong wish. 

“Understand me perfectly,” he said. “If I 
submit to this ceremony, whatever it may be, it 
will never be considered a marriage among my 
countrymen. Aurora will never be received as 
niy wif e> have no c ] a j m Qn property save that 
which I may, of my own free will, bestow, and 
in all things her position must depend on my 
w , my sense of honor.* She will not even be 
looked on with respect; I can giro her home, 
shelter, gold, affeotion, care, but my wife she 
cannot be.” 

“What Gitana ever was respected by the 
usne. we are not fools enough to expect it?” 
said the old woman, bitterly. “As for your laws 
we despise them-your gold, surely no woman 
our people expects more than her Husband 
ooses to give; your whole nation—what is it 

us ut a curse and a thing to be abhorred? 
ould my poor Aurora gQ bftck to hw tr . be . n 

a* ^ sIl0u ^ not have her for a ton’s weight 
be yellowest goia ever lifted from the Darrow. 

°w ask that ceremony which we hold binding, 


I nothiD 8 mon ’ that I may not be left to 
starve, and Aurora is yours.” 

| “But I shall be free by the law to marry 
another,” said the young man, forcing himself 
to lay all the painful points of the case before 
the Sibyl, and thus relieving the clamors of his 
conscience. 

“You dare not marry another, law or no law: 
Aurora is of my blood,” answered the Sibyl, and 
the blaze of her fiery heart broke over her face. 
“A strong will makes its own laws and defends 
its own rights. You dare not marry another, 
she will not permit the treasdn.” 

“ Heaven forbid that my sweet Gitanilla should, 
ever inherit the fierce nature of her grand-dame, 
or my chances of happiness were small indeed,” 
said the Englishman, inly. Then addressing the 
Sibyl, he added, almost solemnly, “no man should 
answer for himself in the future. I have no 
power to answer for my conduct to your grand¬ 
child beyond the present feelings of my heart, 
the present promptings of my conscience. It 
seems to me now impossible that I should ever 
wrong the trust you both place in me—impos¬ 
sible that any other should ever atep between 
her heart and mine. God only knows what is in 
the future,” he continued, with mournful sad¬ 
ness, “or how the past may break in and color 
it.” 

He seemed about sinking into a reverie, one 
of those to which he had been accustomed, and 
which gave a serious cast to a character naturally 
ardent and impulsive. But the old gipsey grew 
impatient, and broke in with something of her 
native asperity, which had been kept in abey¬ 
ance during the entire conversation. 

“ It is getting late—have you decided, Busne?” 
she said, without once removing her eyes, which 
had been reading him to the soul; doubts, strug¬ 
gles, hesitation, all that went to make up the 
flood of contending feelings that raged beneath 
his calm, almost sad exterior. 

“I have decided,” answered the young man, 
in a firm, but very sad voice, ‘tGod knows I 
would have saved her otherwise if possible! 
When and where must this ceremony take place? 
Not in presence of the tribe, that I cannot sub¬ 
mit to.” 

The gipsey uttered one of her sharp, bitter 
laughs. 

“Thej| would kill her and you. No, no, they 
will think hear dead, Before dawn we went out 
together, L shall go home alone —they will un¬ 
derstand that. It is not the first time that old 
Papita has done that, and always after, those 
who sought have found traoes of her work—I 
shall leave them now. Fragments of Aurora's 
dress are clinging to the brambles where the 
Darrow runs deepest They will find footsteps 
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there ground into the soil, and tangles of blaok 
hair—they know Aurora’s hair by the purple 
glow.” 

“But she, Aurora, tell Die what you hare done 
with her?” inquired the young man, half terri¬ 
fied by these details. 

“ She is safe. When the night oomes, be ready, 
and I will take you where she is.” 

“At what hour?” 

“Close to midnight, when you see the fires go 
out along the Barranco, expect me.” 

“I will.” 

“Have mules in readiness, and a disguise for 
the Gitanilla; something that our people may not 
fathom readily.” 

“It will be easy,” said Clare, after a moment’s 
thought; “my page died on the coast, Turner 
must have his garments somewhere among my 
luggage, I will speak with him.” 

“Gold will be wanted,” said the gipsey, fixing 
her hungry glanoe on the young man with a 
meaning he could not possibly misunderstand. 
He stepped to a desk that lay in its leather case 
in a oorner of the room, and took out several 
rolls of English guineas, enough to fill one 
hand. 

“When you want more, here is an address, 
ask freely. Would to God all else were as easy 
as this,” he said, muttering the latter words in 
his own language, and placing a strip of paper, 
on which he had hastily written, in her hand. 

The Sibyl’s eyes gleamed, and for the first 
time he saw a smile of genuine satisfaction flash 
over her face. 

“OhI this is something like: the Busne is 
magnificent,” she exclaimed, eagerly concealing 
the gold in her dress. “ Now they cannot starve 
old Papita like a sick hound in its kennel—this 
is power, and she can defy them. Let them 
question her if they dare—let them revile her 
if they have the courage, and sayier grandchild 
had the death of disgrace. What does Papita 
care while she has gold and the drao secret.” 

The young.man smiled faintly. He could not 
oomprehend this fierce passion for gain in a 
creature like that, left tottering upon the brink 
of her. grave so long, with all her bad passions 
still retaining their keen edge. He, to whom 
wealth came freely as the air, oould little under¬ 
stand how want and penury, from which in this 
world gold alone can save us, grinds £own the 
most generous nature. He despised the old gip¬ 
sey woman in his soul: but had he suffered as 
she had done, in what might he have bee# supe¬ 
rior? It is easy to scorn the sin to which we 
have no temptation. Eager to count over her 
gold—more than satisfied with her morning’s 
success, m Y great grand-dame left the Fonde 
chuckling to herself, and hugging her treasure 


; with both arms fondly as a mother caresses 
| her child. On her way down the hill she met 
| Turner, who eyed her like an angry mastiff, and 
; muttered to himself in English something that 
! she did not understand. He stood looking after 
! her as she disappeared among the trees, but she 
I was busy with her gold, and oared nothing for 
| his scrutiny. 

“ Turner,” said Lord Clare, as that functionary 
entered the Fonde. 

“My lord!” was the terse reply, and by the 
very tone in whioh it was uttered Clare saw that 
the moment was unpropitious for his orders, but 
still he gave them, but with a faint blush and 
some hesitation. 

“Turner, you will settle with the people here; 
pack up the luggage, and be ready to start at a 
moment’s notice.” 

“Which way, my lord?” When Turner was 
out of sorts his words were very few, and those 
few come forth with jerks, as if he plucked them 
up one by one from the depths of his bosom. 

“I—I have not quite determined. Back to 
Seville, perhaps.” 

“Humph I” 

“ This does not seem to please you, Tomer.” 

“What right has a servant to be pleased, I 
should like to know?” was the gruff rejoinder. 

“ When an old servant is a faithful friend too, 
we like to see him satisfied,” said Clare, in a 
voice that no woman could have resisted. But 
Turner felt his advantage, he saw that his master 
kept something back which he hesitated to speak 
out, and so resolved not to soften his embarrass¬ 
ment in the least. 

“We shall require three saddle mules, the best 
that can be found in Grenada,” said the master, 
at length. 

“Three! humph!” ejaculated Turner again. 

“And others for the luggage,” persisted the 
young man, more decidedly. 

Turner bowed stiffly. He understood this 
change in his master’s tone, and did not like 
to brave him beyond a certain point. After a 
moment Clare spoke again. 

“You have the clothes that the boy William 
left, I suppose?” he said, but without looking 
his old serving man in the face as usuaL 

“Yes, I have them, my lord.” 

“Very well—leave them out—they will be 
wanted. I take a new page with me from hence.” 

Turner did not speak now, but his features 
fell, and with a grave air, perfectly respectful, 
but full of reproof^ he stood looking at his young 
master. 

“Have you a wish to discharge old Turner?” 
said the servant, at length, choking baok the 
emotions that seemed forcing the words fcom 
out hiB throat. 
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•'DUcharge you Turner; why you wouldn’t | it will be vise versa, who knows.” The blood 

faunh. * ' ° ned * y<m “ g l0rd ’ f0rcing 11 1 rnshed “ t0 Lori Clare’s face, but before he 
.fir v >„ could speak Turner left the room. 

Humph, groaned the old man; “perhaps | ( I0 BB costikujuj.) 


SPRING WANDERINGS. 


BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 


Down the hill-side, green and ple asan t. 
Where clear waters lave the shore, 
Where the breeze comes stilly sliding 
Glassy riplets surface o’er, 

Stray’d I with such happy feeling, 

I could stray forevermore. 

Spring was in the skies above me, 
Breathing of their genial blue, 

And 'twas sweet to look upon them 
Warming to such matchless hue, 

That my spirit soaring upward 
Into light and beauty grew. 

Spring was in all earth and Heaven 
Like a quickening delight, 

Weaving in the woof of Nature, 
Flower-blooms lovely to the sight, 
Bursting forth in life and gladness 
Wheresoever fell the light. 

And as up the slope I wander’d 
Where a grey old oak there stood. 

Like a hoary-headed warden 
At the portals of the wood, 

In my heart I sang most sweetly, 

Such was my entranced mood. 

With a soft, delightful murmur 
Moved the branches o’er my head: 

And the red leaves of last Summer 
Rustled underneath my tread. 

Thickly parted in the sunlight w 

With small blossoms, white and red. 


Onward where the brook flows brightly 
Found I violets of blue, 

Sometimes interspersed with others 
Of a white and golden hue, 

And they stirred sweet thoughts within me. 
Sweetest thoughts I ever knew. 

Is it not a wondrous beauty 
That a little simple flower. 

Such as in the early Spring-time 
Warms to being in an hour, 

Can awake suoh Heavenly feeling 
As forever shall endure? 

Flowers are pure, most pure and holy, 

Thus it is and well may be. 

When along the paths of Nature 
Fairest flowers of earth we see. 

Then we feel new-born within us, 

Deathless love and purity. 

Thus I walk’d, and thought, and ponder’d 
’Mid the gladness of the Spring, 

Till my soul grew bright and thankful 
Such sweet pleasure life could bring, 

Unto me so full of musio 
That I could not choose but sing. 

And when on my pathway homeward, 

By the aged oak I went. 

To its boughs it seemed some greenness 
Those few genial hours had lent, 

And unto my heart suoh beauty 
That I deem’d them not mis-spent 


SONG. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 


The shadowy wings of night 
Are broodingx>’er land and sea; 

But yet my soul is bright 
With the pleasant thoughts of thee. 

They come as the sunlight streams 
Into a dungeon dim, 

Till the weary prisoner dreams 
That he hears the lark’s loud hymn. 

No sound the deep gloom oheers; 

The musical breeze is still; 


But a voice from vanished years 
Doth my heart’s lone chambers fill. 

The shroud-like dark conceals 
All forms that the day makes fair; 
But memory now reveals 
A beauty to me more rare. 

No star shines out above, 

Where the dismal clouds slow roll; 
But thou, sweet star of love. 

Dost ever illume my souL 
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BT MI S 8 JANE 


A clandestine marriage generally is a myste¬ 
rious matter, without bridemaids and bridemen, 
cake, wedding favors, bouquets, smiles, jests, and 
other legitimate sources of mirthfulness, usually 
supposed to attend upon bridals where relative 
and friends meet together to witness the spousal 
rite. The union, unblessed by parents, is never 
joyous; it has often its misgivings, sometimes 
tears, and always after-repentance. The stolen 
marriage of John Brandon and Patty Bloomfield 
differed in some respects from clandestine mar¬ 
riages in general; it was celebrated in the face 
of the whole congregation immediately before 
the commencement of the morning service, to the 
infinite delight of matron and maid, aye, and of 
the children, too. Bachelors, young and old, 
alike seemed interested in the rite that made the 
timid, shrinking bride the wedded wife of the 
manly, fine, independent-looking fellow who had, 
in a voice that echoed along the only aisle of our 
parish church, vowed to “take her for better and 
worse, until death should them part.” Patty 
seemed to feel her responsibility far more than 
her tall, upright partner; her vow was almost 
inaudible; her small, slight figure drooped, and a 
tear fell on the ring the lover fixed on her finger. 
The final blessing was scarcely spoken, before the 
bridegroom nodded and smiled upon the bride, 
as much as to remind her that, in spite of all ob¬ 
stacles, he had made good his promise of taking 
her, and her only, for his wedded wife. She looked 
up with a smile which gleamed like a sunbeam 
in the midst of her tears and blushes, signed 
her maiden name for the last time, took her tall 
bridegroom’s arms, and vanished like a vision 
from the church, so sudden and stealthy was her 
departure. The whole affair resembled in noth¬ 
ing a stolen marriage, if the absence of relatives, 
and the choice of the clerk as the person to give 
away the bride, had not suggested something of 
the sort to the congregation. The surmise was 
quite correct ;-the union solemnized between John 
Brandon, cabinet-maker, and Martlia Bloomfield, 
was quite against the wishes of their respective 
families, the parents of the parties having formed 
higher views for their children. The objection 
seems too ridiculous, but the reader must bear in ] 
Bund that this is a true story, and a real stolen i 
marriage, and that the working classes have their j 
follies as well as their betters. The parents of j 
ohn wanted a woman with a few hundred pounds, ' 


8TRICELAND. 


to set him up in business; and those of Patty 
preferred the suit of an ugly, crooked farmer, 
whose farm-servants they were, and whom they 
very erroneously considered a gentleman. Now, 
J ohn had a choice of damsels, upon whom, in con¬ 
sideration of their dowry, his father and mother 
would willingly have bestowed the parental bene¬ 
diction. They were well to do in the world, and 
therefore ought not to have been so mercenary, 
while the Bloomfields, with no means but hard 
labor, had a large family to bring up, and the 
marriage of their pretty daughter to their ugly 
master did hold out advantages that had inclined 
them to sacrifice one for the good of their other 
children. In fact, they lived rent free in Mr. 
Seely’s own house; the woman, in consideration 
of her undertaking for the little crooked bachelor 
the services of a housekeeper, becoming the law¬ 
ful possessor of the broken victuals left by that 
worthy, who, Bmitten by the charms of Patty 
Bloomfield, did not exact too rigorous an account 
of his housekeeping expenses. Now, Patty ,petite 
in figure and round faced, had little personal 
beauty; but her skin was clear, her eyes large, 
dark, and expressive, besides a foot which would 
have rendered her a sucoeBsful candidate for the 
glass slipper. Our little sempstress, too, was the 
neatest dresser in the world, carrying the sim¬ 
plicity of her attire almost to prudery; and her 
peculiar style gave her a gentility of appearance 
I not often seen in persons of her calling. Her 
j accomplishments were few, and confined to a 
j sweet voice, modulated by a fine ear and the art 
j of arranging flowers; and the ladies for whom 
she worked generally received with their muslin 
dresses a nosegay arranged in the prettiest man¬ 
ner in the world. Quite conscious of her influence 
over the mind of the farmer, Patty made free 
with his prize oarnations and choice roses for 
these occasions, returning his courteous permis¬ 
sion by placing on his side-table every Sunday 
a bouquet arranged in her own faultless style. 
She read well, had her own way of mental arith¬ 
metic, and wrote out her bills in a self-taught 
hand, till Mr. John Brandon undertook the task of 
reforming her “pot-hooks and hangers.” Their 
acquaintance had commenced by her making a 
gown for his mother. She stayed late to finish 
the garment; he saw her safe to her home in the 
next parish. Her style of fitting pleased his 
mother, who saw no danger in thus associating 
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the young people together, because her son con¬ 
tradicted everything the little woman said, and 
found fault with everything she did. His cousin, 
Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins, from London, a 
ward of Chancery, with, a sophisticated face and 
a thousand pounds, discovered the rudiments of 
a flirtation; and she was right. His seeming 
rudeness was Mr. John Brandon’s style of court¬ 
ship. After a time he became so eloquently 
tender pith his eyes, that his mother called him 
a fool, and Patty Bloomfield a designing jade, 
and chose another dress-maker. Miss Juliana 
abused Patty; her cousin defended her; and 
after two years of courtship, fallings out, and 
alternative fits of jealousy and tenderness, the 
whole affair had terminated by a marriage on 
this lovely June morning, by lioence, too, at our 
parish churclf..’ 

The circumstances that had compelled Patty 
to live under the same roof as the ugly, crooked 
farmer, had led to many ill-natured reflections 
and surmises, so that her character was roughly 
handled in those circles where the uneducated 
usually waste their time in managing their neigh¬ 
bors’ matters. Mrs. Brandon and her one maid 
also made Patty and her agricultural admirer a 
subject of conversation, and Miss Juliana Maria 
often put in a-few comments, by way of improve¬ 
ment, till John’s parents were fully persuaded that 
to the fault of poverty their future daughter-in- 
law added those of duplicity and unohastity. 

Patty and her bridegroom had found, unex¬ 
pectedly, in the farmer, an advocate to soften 
the displeasure of her parents; for to her own 
home John had conducted her immediately after 
their marriage, shrewdly suspecting that the 
farm-laborer and his wife would soon be recon¬ 
ciled to such an eligible match as himself. Nor 
was he mistaken. Dame Bloomfield remembered 
that his father was in better circumstances than 
most of his neighbors; and when her master 
generously was pleased to overlook the loss of 
her daughter, she and her goodman were not 
very unwilling to receive their tall, handsome 
son in-law. After all, the crooked farmer had 
not a bad heart, nor any want of moral rectitude; 
the girl had never enoouraged him, and she was 
now nothing more to him than the fair wife of 
another man; so he invited them both to dinner, 
and got up a bottle of port to drink their health, 
kindly telling John to bring his father and 
mother, with Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins, to 
dine with them, advising him to tell them at 
once that he had got married that morning. 

Our bridegroom took his advice, and departed. 
Straightforward, bold, and. rather blunt—and, 
moreover/relying upon his being the sole;Qbject 
of their affections—he entered the little parlor, 
and after delivering the invitation,l£dded, “you 


will find there a bride and bridegroom; so you 
had better put on your green silk gown, mother, 
and Juliana her fal-lals and flounces.” 

“ What, then, that girl is married? I am truly 
glad of it!” replied his mother. 

“It was quite time, I think,” responded Miss 
Juliana Maria, very pointedly. 

“She is, then, married to the farmer?” 

“No, mother, to me.” 

He was prepared for anger, astonishment, 
scoldings, and vituperations, but not for the 
tears, the look of concern, the pathetic lamenta¬ 
tion of his mother, and the melancholy shake of 
! his father’s head, accompanied with the grave 
! remark—“son, if she had but been a good girl, 

' I should have considered her as my daughter; 

• but, seeing she is what she is, I will never think 
| her otherwise than as an artful wanton, who has 
; taken in an inconsiderate and disobedient young 
| man.” 

| “Come, father, remember that you are speak- 
ing of my wife—a good, virtuous, industrious girl 
i as any in the country. Some of the old ladies 
| who drink tea with mother have talked freely of 
\ her, I know, and with no cause so to do. Why, 
! Farmer Seely cares very little about her, after 
all, for he is going to give us the wedding dinner, 
which is more than you have even thought about 


yet.” 

“If all is true that is said of him and her, a 
wedding dinner is a cheap way of getting ridtof 
the girl,” replied his father, angrily. 

“Oh, John, John! you have done the Worst 
day’s work you ever did in your life,” said his 
mother, in a tone of deep maternal tenderness. 
“In course, if she had been worth having, Seely 
would have been bitterly vexed. Don’t tell me 
of a fellow giving a dinner to a man what’s 
stolen his sweetheart from him! Seely he is by 


< name, but not so silly by nature as to do that, 
| without some good reason for his liberality.” 

| “Now, dear Cousin John, do you think you 
! could have done so?” demanded Miss Juliana 
Maria, coaxingly. 

His start told that the dart had found an aim. 
His jealous temperament, constancy of affection, 
and sullen pride repelled the idea of such com- 

I plaisance with scorn. His mother, too, was not 
violent; she wept, but she neither screamed with 
passion, nor abused the woman he had rashly 
< made his wife. He turned pale, then red, and 
his powerful figure seemed to lose its strength. 
He sank into a chair, and rested his hot brow 
upon his trembling hand. 

“If you had but consulted your best friends, 

: John, before you were so headstrong as to marry 
her, you would not have made yourself miserable 
for life. What had we ever done to deserve such 
contempt on your part?” His mother rose, put 
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Iier arms about his neck—those arms that had 
carried him in his infancy—and wept like a 
child. 

“Tell me all you know/’ he said, “ dear mother. 
If I have any cause to doubt, why the matter will 
stand just as it did yesterday, and Mr. Seely may 
keep her for me.” 

Then there was a general outpouring of all 
the scandal, gossip, and envious surmises, which 
the conquest of the rich farmer and handsome 
mechanic had excited in the female part of their 
community. 

“ Well, I am rightly served for my disobedience 
to my good parents,” said he; and then .added, 
“Farmer Seely may eat his roast beef and plum 
pudding with my bride, if he likes, but without 
either my friends or me. I shall see her no 
more. I only cared for her while I thought her 
a good girl.” He brushed away a tear, dined 
with his parents, and went to his own parish 
church, where he stared everybody out of coun¬ 
tenance who ventured to scrutinize him. 

The poor slandered bride, how did the day 
pass with her T For the first two hours, a feeling 
of tumultuous happiness swelled her breast, and 
glowed on her clear cheek. Her parents had 
forgiven her, and she had put on an apron, and 
made an immense plum pudding—“Sister Patty’s 
grand wedding pudding,” as her little brothers 
called it—and gave her aid in sundry housekeep¬ 
ing matters to her mother; then she set the din¬ 
ner-table, readjusted her own dress, hoped that 
the prolonged absenoe of her husband would be 
productive of good results; and, finally, went 
into her chamber, to read the Morning Service, 
for she was a pious girl, and seldom spent her 
Sabbath in making plum puddings—but, to be 
sure, getting married would only happen once in 
her life. She had said “Monday;” but dear 
John had said, “ the better the day, the better the 
deed,” and she had given way. In the church, 
too, she had promised a power of things, and, 
among the rest, to obey him. She was sure he 
would keep her to her word; but to obey and 
serve the man she loved would be easy enough, 
she “fancied.” 

While the newly-wedded bride was picturing 
ft happy future to herself, time stole on, and no 
bridegroom, no father and mother-in-law, no 
Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins appeared. The 
farmer wanted his dinner, the children cried 
for the plum pudding; and at last, when all the 
good things were spoiled, the party sat down 
to their late and comfortless meal. The bride 
became miserably anxious, wept, walked up and 
down the green lane leading from her native 
village to the post-town where he lived, and 
passed in tears and restless anxiety her cheerless 
wedding-day. Her eldest brother went out in 


the evening, by her desite, to learn the cause of 
the bridegroom’s unaccountable absence; but all 
he brought back was, the report that John Bran¬ 
don had repented of his marriage, and was off to 
London by that night's coach. Patty dropped 
on the floor in a swoon, and was carried to bed 
in a state of insensibility. She kept her room 
for a week, and when she rejoined the home 
circle looked as if a deadly blight had fallen on 
her young blooming years. She went about the 
house with a step slow and uncertain, ceased to 
work, and passed her whole time in recalling her 
happy hours, and contrasted them with her pre¬ 
sent misery. Few stolen marriages, I know, are 
happy ones; but her misery had immediately fol¬ 
lowed her disobedienoe. To her grief for losing 
her bridegroom’s affections waB added the sense 
of shame. Her fair fame had been slandered; 
her unhappy marriage was the subject of jest, 
pity, or contempt. He believed her guilty, too. 
She could not get over it, and she began to pre¬ 
pare herself for that world whither her breaking 
heart was fast conducting her. She read and 
prayed much every day; and employed her hours 
in writing a sort of journal of her thoughts and 
feelings, to be given to him when she should be 
no more. His address had been kept a profound 
secret, but some busybody had told her mother 
that he was only waiting for his wife’s death to 
marry Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins, and the poor 
girl was afraid it was only too true. She was 
never seen anywhere but at her own parish 
church; but after this report, she showed signs 
of consumption, and increasing languor kept her 
entirely at home. 

How did the bridegroom conduct himself while 
the poor bride was breaking her heart for him? 
Why, he never mentioned her name, and worked 
fiercely at his business; but he could not forget 
her; no other girl attracted his eyes; and as for 
Miss Juliana Maria Tipkins—poop! he never 
thought once of her. He was, however, obliged 
to come home, for his father had hurt his hand, 
and he was engaged to do some work at the Hall, 
and his son must supply his place. Now, it hap¬ 
pened that John had an aunt and godmother in 
a village where the stage stopped—a kind, good 
Christian, whom he valued very much; so he 
wished to chat with Aunt Mary, and came in 
just to speak to her, and, among other matters, 
to ask for some intelligence of his forsaken bride. 
“I suppose my wife is nearly married again by 
this time?” said he, in a careless tone, after the 
first greetings were over. 

“Some girls would have married, I believe, 
after five months' neglect, as such a marriage is 
| not a binding one, I fancy,” replied his aunt, 
| gravely; “ but I hear she is breaking her heart!” 
i “That may be her pride, you know,” replied 
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Le, and he laughed—that is, he pretended to 
laugh. “Hearts are tough timbers: mine is not 
broken, at least.” 

“You have neither been slandered nor for¬ 
saken, John, by the objeot of your affections,” 
returned his aunt. Then, after a pause, she 
said—“indeed, John, you have been very cruel 
to that poor girl, whose mortification and disap- 
. pointment are bringing her to an early grave*” 

“Well, ought she not to feel shame for her 
misconduct? To wrong and take in a fine young 
fellow like me, for that thing whose head might 
serve me for a walking-stick—and I loved her so 
dearly, so fondly, too! But why should we.men- 
tion the girl’s name? The only name she de¬ 
serves, you know, I must not mention to you.” 

“I believe Patty Brandon to be a good, a very 
good, deserving, modest girl, and an injured one, 
too. Had she been otherwise, after the solemn 
promises you made before God, you ought not to 
have perjured yourself by forsaken her in an 
hour whom you had vowed to cleave unto till 
death dissolved the covenant. Pray, nephew, did 
you ever read the marriage ceremony through, 
till you so rashly plighted, and sinfully, I must 
say, broke your troth-plight?” 

“Why yes, aunt, you maybe sure I did, just 
to see what my wife was to do for me. I am 
sure she was to love, honor, serve, and obey me. 
As for what I promised, I am not so clear about 
that, as I was thinking just then what the old 
folks would say when I brought home my wife.” 

The aunt took a small pocket prayer-book from 
a shelf, opened it, and folding down a leaf, re¬ 
marked, “that he would have time to considef 
his matrimonial obligation during ten miles’ drive 
home.” 

He took it with a smile; a long-vanished feel¬ 
ing of cheerfulness stole into his heart. His 
aunt thought Patty innocent and injured—and 
Aunt Mary, too, who was so good, pious, virtuous, 
and thoroughly respeotable herself. “ What, then, 
•would you have me do about Patty, aunt?” at 
length said he. 

“Go, ask her pardon,and promise to dismiss 
all jealous thoughts from your mind, forever, 
nephew.” 

“Good-bye, dear Aunt Mary,” cried the young 
mechanic; “I am afraid I shall lose the coach.” 
And he was off like an arrow from a bow. 

He was an outside passenger, and the winter 
was a cold one; yet he read and re-read that 
beautiful office of the church by which he had 
bound himself to Martha Bloomfield only to de¬ 
stroy her fame and peace of mind. He thought 
the journey would never come to an end. One 
of his father’s apprentices came to carry his 
travelling-bag—a piece of state hiB mother had 
imposed upon him, to impress the villagers with 


a proper idea of her son’s consequence. “ Tom, 
how do you do?” said he. “Are father and 
mother well?” And then, in an under tone—“I 
say, have you heard anything lately about my 
wife?” 

“Yes, Master John; I heard that she was 
thought to be dying last night.” 

The husband of Patty grew pale; still he could 
not be, for he rushed impetuously into his own 
house, sat down, and, leaning his arms on the 
table, wept and sobbed till his tears fell in a 
shower. It was a terrible sight to see a man 
weep in that feminine manner; and so his mother 
thought. 

“John, what is the matter—my son, my John?” 

“It is all about Patty Bloomfield,” whispered 
the apprentice. 

Once—and once only—his mother had seen her 
son weep, and that was on the day, long years 
ago, when his little sister had been accidentally 
drowned; for his temperament was not tearful, 
but a little sullen, and these bitter drops seemed 
wrung from his very soul. What anguish is like 
the anguish of remorse; and what grief is so 
moving to a woman as that which wrings the 
heart of her sterner partner, man ? Mrs. Bran¬ 
non felt this, both as a woman and a mother. 
The agony of her son had touched, too, a jarring 
chord in her own bosom; the condition of the fine 
young creature her evil report had occasioned 
him to forsake, had awakened both regret and 
sympathy for poor Patty Bloomfield. 

“What is the matter with our John, mistress?” 
asked the old carpenter, who came in and re¬ 
garded his son’s grief with marked anxiety. 

The young mechanic raised his head, and re¬ 
plied himself to the question. “ The matter is, 
father, that you have loved and cherished your 
wife, and I have murdered mine.” 

“Dear, dear John, you shall bring her home 
this very night,” replied his father, “ only pray 
don’t take on so.” 

“Mother, mother! why did you fill my head 
with suspicion, and my heart with jealousy?” 
said the young man to bis repentant mother. 
“You did not ought to have done so, mother?” 

“My dear John, I only said what people told 
me. Pray, forgive me!” And she threw her 
arms round his neck, and wept bitterly. 

“Will she see me?—will she, can she forgive 
me?—must she die?”—and he disengaged him¬ 
self from his mother’s arms. “Mother, I must 
go to see her!” and he rushed forth into the 
street with the speed of a madman. 

Patty, supported by pillows, pale and ema¬ 
ciated, the shadow of what she had been, the 
large, dark eyes surrounded with the deep shade 
of care, sat listening to the word of God whioh 
one of her little sisters was reading to her, when 
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a man burst into the cottage, and flung himself 
prostrate on the ground at her feet, crying out, 
“my wife, my Patty, you are dying, and I am 
come to die with you.” The poor forsaken girl 
wrapt her arms about him, leant over him with 
forgiving fondness for a moment, and then sank 
down lifeless into his arms. Did she really die? 
No, she did not, as the good-for-nothing fellow 
really deserved she should; but the long and 
death-like swoon into whioh she fell did so nearly 
resemble death, that everybody but the doctor 
thought she was gone forever. It was months 
before Patty was able to take possession of the 
pretty cottage on the village green, with its porch 
covered with honeysuckle and roses, which the 
penitent parents of her repentant husband had 
taken for her. John made all the furniture in 
the best style of his own neat workmanship, and 
the little crooked farmer presented the young 
couple with a cow and a pig. Aunt Mary, the 
author of the reconciliation, bestowed her own 
large family Bible upon them, and on the fly¬ 
leaf was written, “Those whom God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” John makes 
an excellent husband and father, for he thinks 
he can never make sufficient amendment to his 
wife for the sufferings he occasioned her by his 
cruel desertion. 

Aunt Mary and the little farmer stood for their 
lovely boy, born nearly a twelvemonth after their 
reunion, on which occasion his behaviour was so 
friendly, that after his departure honest John 
proclaimed him “to be a gdod honest fellow.” 

“So he is,” replied his wife, “yet not exactly 
the sort of a person that a fine young man like 
you ought to have been jealous of.” John grin¬ 
ned ; it was the first and last time he ever heard 
his wife allude to their unhappy separation. 
“You say nothing about Miss Juliana Maria Tip- 
kins, then, and your bad opinion of my taste?” 

Patty did not smile; she knew that the report 
of his engagement to Miss Juliana had nearly 
killed her, but she wondered “how she could 
ever have oredited the thing herself.” 


During her illness John had found and read 
her letter or journal, and had shed bitter tears 
over the record of her feelings respecting her 
abandonment One sentence alone need be quoted 
here, and that because it is a just commentary 
upon stolen marriages in general: “ Our minister 
has convinced me that I was wrong to marry as 
I did without consulting my best friends, my own 
parents; and that John was wrong too. He says 
that neither of us reverenced the third command¬ 
ment as we ought to have done. I see it now 
myself. ‘What I have sown, that have I reaped;* 
yet there are times when * my punishment seems 
greater than I can bear.’ My days will be short 
in the land, and then my husband will be free. 
I pray that like me he may not suffer for his dis¬ 
obedience.” How often had John Brandon wept 
over this simple transcriptwf his wife’s feelings; 
and his first decided religious impressions took 
their rise from her convictions. He became a 
wiser man, and his Btolen union with Patty turned 
out better than such marriages generally do— 
that is, he and his partner suffered only a few 
months’ misery, instead of the life long wretched¬ 
ness that usually follows such hasty adoption of 
solemn and binding vows. 

It is pleasant to witness, however, the domestic 
happiness of the young couple, now that years of 
peace have succeeded to those months qf misery. 
The piety of the young wife has softened and 
subdued the impetuosity of the husband’s tem¬ 
per, and when she comes to our parish church 
with her pretty children, the youngest carried 
by John, her small, delicate figure, supported by 
the arm of her tall, powerful partner, I sometimes 
remember the morning when I saw them plight 
their faith at the altar in the face of our morning 
congregation, and the interest we felt in the bride, 
whose desertion had followed within an hour of 
her stolen wedding. She was always a favorite 
of mine; and I can truly say that I sympathized 
with her sufferings, and rejoiced at the happy 
termination of the little romance in real life 
which she wits the lowly heroine. 


EPIOEDIUM. 


BY QHABLES H. 8TEWABT. 


Of them who wrapped in earth are cold— 
No more the smiling day shall view, 
Should many a tender tale be told, 

Por many a tender thought is due. 

Why travel thus the traoks of Time, 

The liohen-dotted tomb explore, 

With pain eaoh crumbling ruin climb, 

And o'er the doubtful sculpture pore? 


Why seek we, wearied and alone, 

Through death’s dim aisles to urge our way, 
Remark the moss-grown tablet stone, 

And lead oblivion into day? 

'T is spirit nature prompts the heart 
To breast the flow of Lethe’s wave; 

And to forgotten friends impart 
A fresh memorial o’er the grave. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. IX. 


Stopping and Backing. —The lady must learn 
how to perform the perfect stop in all the paces. 
The perfect stop in the walk, is a cessation of all 
action in the animal, produced instantaneously 
by the rider, without any previous intimation 
being given by her to the horse. The slovenly 
stop is gradual and uncertain. The incorrect 
stop is a momentary and violent check on the 
action in the middle, instead of the conclusion, 
of the cadence, while the fore legs are coming to 
the ground. The proper movements should be 
performed, by the rider, so that the stop may 
conclude correctly with the oadence. The firm¬ 
ness of the hand should be increased, the body 
be thrown back, the reins drawn to the body, 
and the horse’s haunches pressed forward by 
the leg and whip, so that he may be brought to 
bear on the bit. 

The stop in the trot is performed as in the 
walk: the rider should operate when the acL 


< vanced limbs of the animal, before and behind, 
| respectively, have come to the ground, so that 
the stop may be perfected when the other fore 
leg and hind leg advance and complete the ca¬ 
dence. 

The stop in the canter is performed by the 
rider in a similar manner: the time should be 
at the instant when the horse’s fore feet are 
descending;—the hind feet will immediately 
follow, and at once conclude the cadence. In 
an extended canter, it is advisable to reduce the 
horse to a short trot, prior to stopping him, or 
to perform the stop by a double arret ;—that is, 
in two cadences instead of one. 

It is necessary that the lady should learn how 
to make a horse back, in walking: to do this, 
the reins must be drawn equally and steddily 
toward the body, and the croup of the horse 
kept in a proper direction by means of the leg 
and whip. 


SUMMER FANCIES. 

BY FEANK LEE. 


The Summer rain is falling fast, 

And singing to the ground, 

And musically on the ear 
Is borno the pleasant sound. 

The drooping flow’rets ope their eyes 
A And laugh as if in play; 

And I sit here and idly dream 
These Summer hours away. 

I hold a book upon my knee, 

But the dancing rain-drops light, 

The white clouds shining in the sun 
Are dearer to my sight 
I, what are works that man hath wrought 
To things that God hath given; 

And so I watch the bright rain fall, 

Like angels’ tears, from Heaven. 

And os I mark the changing clouds 
. I give my thoughts their wings, 

And listen to the pleasant song 
That joyous fancy sings. 

I love a quiet tune like this, 

I love to sit alone, 

For I have fram’d for dreaming hours 
A bright world of my own. 


A world of peace, and joy, and light. 
Throng’d with its dwelleYs fair; 

I hasten from my earthly cares, 

And long to linger there. 

They say that I'm an idle wight, 

And mny be it is so, 

But *tis a kind of idleness 
But very few oan know! 
o • 

I love my joys, my books, my thoughts, 

I love my dreamings lone. 

And better far than man I love 
That bright world of my own. 

I love the rain-drops falling fast, 

They bid my heart rejoice, 

And turn my thoughts from earthly things 
By their soft, angel voice. 

Let worldlings sneer at joys like mine, 
Their praise—I ask it not, 

Still from their breath my soul shall keep 
One pure, undarken’d spot. 

They say that I'm an idle wight, 

And may be it is so, ^ 

Though 'tis a kind of idleness 
But very few can know. 

\ 
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EDITORS* TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; 

The Garden in September. —The garden now 
requires all our attention. Not a day should pass 
without the removal of all that has done its work, 
whether stems, leaves, or flowers. Many persons 
become careless now, and leave the withering vege¬ 
tation to mingle with that which is full of life, UDtil 
some general “clearing up” takes place late in the 
autumn. This is a policy we cannot too much con¬ 
demn. 

After being thoroughly cleaned, glazed, and 
painted, the greenhouse must receive its inhabi¬ 
tants, now fully prepared to flower in their seasons 
by the robust growth they have obtained by out-door 
exposure during the summer. The pits and frames 
must also be prepared to shelter the tender and half- 
hardy productions which are to be preserved for next 
season. Very slight erections will be of great service 
in this way, for thousands of pots containing roses, 
fuchsias, verbenas, and even more tender plants, are 
kept in perfect health in many gardens in pits whose 
sides are made of turf, and whose covering is a 
hurdle thatched with reeds or straw. Always re¬ 
member that damp is more to be apprehended in 
winter than frost; for we have often known collec¬ 
tions lost from the inroads of the former, which no 
col3 had injured. When plants are struck and 
reserved for next season, the grand object should 
be to keep them alive, but not to promote their 
growth. Comparative dryness, therefore, will be 
highly favorable to this end, and if such pits are 
kept from heavy rains, a little shelter will prevent 
their being injured by the hardest frosts. 

Toward the end of‘the month, such plants as are 
worth preserving may be taken up, potted, and con¬ 
signed to a pit or frame during the winter, if they 
are of a kind to rough it in that manner; if not, they 
must have a place in the back parts of the green¬ 
house. In potting these some discretion must be 
used, so as to bring them into a small compass; and 
as a general rule, instead §1“ taking them up with a 
ball of earth and forcing that into a pot, it will be 
best to shake out the roots, to prune them and the 
upper foliage, and then to pot them in well-drained 
soil. Supposing, for example, you wish to preserve 
a fine verbena, which has been flowering during the 
summer; you may cut off all the creeping branches 
within a few inches of the stem, and then treat it 
in the above manner. Pelargoniums or geraniums 
of every kind submit well to this process, and make 
far better plants when cut in close than when ldft 
with their summer growth upon them. It may be 
well to mention, that scarlet pelargoniums must not 
be trusted to pits or frames unless damp is excluded. 
They will bear a great deal of frost if kept dry, but 
moisture is fatal to them in the winter. 

Bulbs must receive attention this month, and, if 


possible, they should be in the ground before the 
close of it. It is the practice of many gardeners of 
the old school to plant tulips, Ac., in December, and 
as instances of this folly have come under our notice 
recently, it may be useful to say a word on the 
subjeot. If hyacinths and tulips are examined now, 
it will be found that they are already obeying the 
laws of their nature, and exhibiting the vitality 
within them by the evolution of the budding leaf 
and the emission of inoipient roots. Now this is a 
clear proof that planting them cannot safely be de¬ 
layed, for the bulbs will be injured by performing a 
process in the light which ought to go on beneath 
the ground. As soon, therefore, as the bed can be 
cleared of their summer crops, they should be pre¬ 
pared for the reception of the bulbs, by being dug 
up, and by the introduction of a little sand and 
decayed leaf-mould. At all events, every lover of a 
garden should now determine to what extent he will 
cultivate Bpring bulbs, and procure the stock required 
as early as possible. 


*A New Contributor.—A sprightly letter from 
Louisiana, enclosing a sketch, entitled “Ellen 
Cameron’s Fourth of July,” dwells thus on author¬ 
ship amid mosquitoes and melting heats. 

'Did you ever attempt to prepare an article for 
the press in July, beneath our Southern sky; espe¬ 
cially on the banks of the great fathers of waters f 
If so, you can imagine the difficulties that clog t o 
wings of my aspiring genius. Very poetical an 
romantic are the sunny South, and the majes i 
Mississippi, to dream of in a colder clime, wber 
mosquitiea are unknown, and the sun’s rays no 
quite so powerful; but when one sits melting in 
shade, or darting about in a very astonishing man¬ 
ner to avoid the slow torture of the annoying i 
insects, both of these poetic names lose their e - 
vating influences, and appear very prosaic auair®. 
One more confidence and I have done. Irom y 
earliest efforts at school composition, one desire 
followed me everywherea longing to hf 
author, and a belief that I have within me the 
elements, from which might be wrought out lor 
of beauty, and thoughts to be remembered, unc 
aspired to poetry, and was crowned the laureate 
our dormitory at Bcbool; but I might as well ® 0 
some particular star and think to wed it Low , 
and beautifully less has sunk my ambition, ti 
confess it would almost surprise me to find the cr 
tions of my brain appear occasionally on Borne sp 
page of your Magazine. . , 

“Heigh-ho, I thought to pen you a spnghtiy 
epistle, but my heart flutters so sensibly, that i 
more in the lachrymose vein, and there is a whir g 
in my brain painfully reminding me of the f® 
authority of an editor. Dear Mr. Peterson, I _ 
always regarded you as the most amiable * 

and the patron of faltering geniuses, like the 
before you: do not deprive me of that pleasing hop , 
derived from a careful perusal of the ‘National 
years. Surely you can make room for my hu . 
offering. Then let me hear something favoru 
from the next editor’s table.” 
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Who could reslat auch an appeal? Not we, at any 
rate. Besides, the sketch is a good one, and worthy, 
on its own account, of insertion. So, fair Agnes, the 
story shall appear. 


Give us Credit. —We scarcely ever pick up an 
exchange paper, without finding some article, copied 
from our Magazine, but without credit. Is this fair? 
We have not, be it remembered, followed the ex¬ 
ample of our cotemporaries, who have nearly alto¬ 
gether abandoned the publication of original stories. 
We are, therefore, honestly entitled to credit for the 
tales we publish; and we ought to have it; especially 
in a crisis like this, when we are almost alone in 
offering original articles to the American public. 

“An! Yes I Remember.”— This is the title of a 
very beautiful lyrio, by Sidney Dyer, which has been 
set to music by Henri Vasouver, and published by 
G. W. Brainard & Co., Louisville, Ky. It is in¬ 
tended as Ben Bolt’s reply to the popular song by 
Dr. English, and is dedicated to the memory of 
"Little Alice.” 

Our Premium Plates. —If any person, entitled to 
a premium plate, has failed to receive it, we--should 
be glad to know; fcr sometimes such things mis- « 
carry in the mail. We have given this notice once j 
before, and now repeat it, as we do not wish a single 
one of our friends to be disappointed. j 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dollar* and Cent*. By Amy Lathrop. 2 vole. 

Y ° rk: G ‘ P ' P >‘tnam.—It is impossible for our 
old friend, the author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 
to conceal herself by assuming this new disguise. 
No other living writer but Miss Warner could have 
composed the volumes before us. Not only is the 
entire handling of the story the same as in her two 
ormor fictions, not only do the characters exhibit 
similar peculiarities, not only is the general tone 
strikingly like, but the scenery, though placed in 
Pennsylvania, instead of being that of the Keystone 
«ate, is really that of eastern New York, where Miss 
Warner lives. The neighborhood around Glen-luna 
is a New York rural neighborhood, which is as dis¬ 
tinct from a Pennsylvania one, as Broadway is from 
Chesnut street. Ezra Barrington is a New York 
m ee, in dress, habits, conversation, everything; 
one might search Pennsylvania over, and not find a 
farmer to talk as he does. In short, Miss Warner, 
no o y else, wrote this novel. And will she 
permit us to say that she has done herself an injus- 
Dlaca J . P “ bll8llin S i<; anonymously? In the first 
d0es ” ot 8el1 a * well, for hundreds who 
d buy a book by the author of “Queechy,” do 
notpurchase this, simply because they think it the 

' reaii a different hand » an <i, until they buy and 
’ . h ® 7 Can ° ot drover their mistake, nor always 

Cents U 8eC ° nd pIace ' " Dolla « and: 
“On/ L » en a8 a whole > ifl a better book than even 
VI echy, ‘bough a few of the earlier chapters 


y of this latter fiction are better than anything in 
7» "Dollars and Cents.” The publisher has issued the 
te work in a handsome style. 

The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
1 voL Boston: Ticknor <k Co .—We do not consider 
“ thia ficti °n equal either to “The Scarlet Letter,” or 
to “The House of Seven Gables.” Nevertheless the 
work is one of decided genius, and brimful of Haw- 
thorne’s best peculiarities. The characters of Zeno- 
bia and Priscilla are well contrasted and powerfully 
'■ drawn; and we almost recognize in the former a 
e real portrait, so like is it to an eminent American 
y authoress. But the great charm of the work is the 
a under current of poetry which runs through it Some 
of the descriptions of scenery are full of the loftiest 
ideality, and yet are graphic: they have, as it were, 
1 ■ a double aspect; they paint the aotual thing, and 
1 they suggest much that is beyond. The frame-work 
7 ; of the story is constructed around a communist com- 
' munity, the original having been that of Brook Farm, 

7 where, many years ago, Hawthorne spent a short 
period, in company with Chfcnning and others. But 
; the book has nothing of a political aspect As far 
; as can be judged from incidental passages, however, 

* Hawthorne is no great friend of modern Socialism : 

perhaps the experiment at Brook Farm cured him of 
■ such speculations. The volume is elegantly printed, 

1 j as, indeed, are all the publications of Ticknor. 

The Romance of the Revolution. Edited by Oliver 
; B. Bunce. New York: Bunco Brother *.—This is 

; a book so truly and thoroughly American, so rich in 
; American genius, both of the pen and pencil, that 
; no patriotic head of a family should be without it 
Mr. Bunce is a man of fine talent, and capable, as 
this book proves, of bringing it to direct account; 
and he has here gathered up the fading traditions 
of our Revolution, facts that are more wonderful 
than fancies, deeds of devotion, heroic achievements, 
and wild adventures, that make one ashamed of 
knowing so little of what our liberty cost, to those 
yho bled, and died, and suffered for it. The work 
is beautifully got up; the illustrations are full of 
character, and rieh in artistic execution. The»book 
itself is a casket of gems, which we oannot praise too 
highly. 

Supernal Theology. By Owen 0. Warren. 1 vol. 
New York: Soule & Welle. —We know the author of 
this book well—know him as a gentleman of the 
purest talent and undoubted honor. Marvelous as 
the things he records may appear, one thing we can 
answer for, he is satisfied of their truth: and however 
difficult it may be for us to draw the conclusions that 
he makes, from the same facts—however little we 
can follow him in our faith or belief, bis conviotions 
we must respect. The book is beautifully written, 
and has all the interest of a romance. 

* Courtesy, Manners, and Habits. By George W. 
Hervey. New York: Harper & Brothers. —Under a 
rather deceptive title, we have, in this book, a great 
amount of fine original thought, and a great deal of 
beautiful common sense. It is more interesting than 
one could well imagine from the subject, and well 
worth preserving in the library. 
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FASHIONS POU SEPTEMBER 


Fancier of a Whimsical Man . By the author of 
u Mueingsof an Invalid,*’ 1 vol. New York: John 
S. Taylor. —Mr. Taylor always gets up his books 
beautifully, and never publishes one that is not well 
worth reading. Our opinion of the “Mutterings and 
Musings of an Invalid/’ hold good for this hook 
also, which is something in the same strain, abating 
nothing in its interest or originality. We regret 
that severe illness has made our notice of this and 
other books later than we could have desired. 

The Two Fathers. 1 vol. New York: Stringer & 
Townaend. —An unpublished Spanish work, translated 
into English by the author, and Henry Edgar. There 
is a sort of wild fascination in this first volume, which 
reminds one of the French modern school, without 
partaking of its worst faults. It is impossible to go 
through the first volume, all that is now presented, 
without an impatient desire for the second, whioh is 
promised soon. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. —This glorious book is drawing 
near to its completion; two more numbers and you 
will havo a national work .that the artist, the patriot, 
and the literary man may point to with pride. Next 
to our Pictorial History of England, nay, before it— 
for it is American body and soul—we hold this as 
the choice book on our shelves. It is indeed beau¬ 
tiful. 

White Friars. A Romance. 1 vol. New York: 
Bunce Brothers. —The superior manner in which 
this noble fiction is placed before the public, for 
twenty-five cents, strikes us as a peculiar recom¬ 
mendation, even were the contents less interesting. 

FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Carriage Dress op Ash colored Da¬ 
mask Silk, figured skirt, made long and full. Cor¬ 
sage high, and open in front Mantelet of black 
lace. Leghorn bonnet, trimmed at the side wit£ 
hollyhocks and ribbon. 

Fi«. ii. — Walking Dress op White and Rose 
colored Chknr Silk, figured. Skirt full and very 
long. Corsage high and plain. Mantilla of the same 
material as the dress, made with a hood, and trim¬ 
med with a quilling of ribbon. Bonnet of pink silk, 
quite deep on the top, and trimmed with loops and 
ends of ribbon. 

Fig. hi.—Child’s Dress op White Cashmere, 
made en tahlier, with the pieces which are set on at 
the side scalloped and worked in button-hole stitch. 
Three bands of cashmere, graduated, and fastened 
with large buttons, are plkced on the fron% between 
the side pieces. Corsage high, and made to corres¬ 
pond with the skirt. Loose sleeves, with cambric 
under-sleeves conlined with a band. Drawn bonnet 
of white silk. Pantaletts short, and finished with 
embroidered ruffles. Cinnamon colored gaiter boots. 

Qenrral Remarks. —The new Albanian robes, 
having flounces edged with colored stripes, are now 
manufactured in very elegant style in barege. We 

ave seen some dressos of dark colored barege, os, 

or example, maroon, purple, or dork green, the 


flounces of which have plaided edges in gay and 
showy tints; in fact many have borders of decided 
clan tartans. Dresses, of drab or brown, have 
flounoes edged with stripes in Bhades of blue or 
green. Silk dresses are also woven in the same 
style. Some with satin stripes of the same color as 
the silk, others in strongly contrasted colors, whilst 
black silks are sometimes woven in plaided patterns 
of very bright tints. The cashmeres are very gay, 
and where they are not woven in patterns, are 
usually of dark grounds, with huge bouquets of the 
richest colors running over them. Some are covered 
with large plaids. Many of the merinos and plain 
cashmeres are embroidered up the front, or around 
the skirt. 

Our readers will find a decided improvement in 
these flounced dresses if they will make the petti¬ 
coat quite narrow at the top, and put one or two 
deep ruffles on the bottom. 

There appears to be a decided tendency to modify 
the width of sleeves—we mean the loose under¬ 
sleeves. Besides those in the style called pagodas, 
under-sleeves are now sometimes made to close on 
one side by a row of buttons. These have very little 
width at the wrist, and some are even shaped to the 
elbow, like the sleeves of dresses worn some years 
ago. The ends are trimmed with rows of lace set 
on nearly plain. For morning dresses of any colored 
material, under-sleeves of white jaconnet are made 
in this new Btyle, and they are finished at the ends 
either by a plain hem or by a hem surmounted by a 
few tucks. 

There is no change to record as yet in the shape 
of Bonnets. 

I Shawls of Barege, printed in beautiful cashmere 
! designs, still continue as fashionable as they were 
\ last year. Some elegant square Bhawls of grenadine 
j have made their appearance. They have satin stripes 
| in various shades. The shawls of rich damask silk, 
j which a few seasons ago were highly fashionable, 

| are likely, during the present autumn, to recover the 
j favor they formerly enjoyed. 

| Black is decidedly mbre fashionable than colored 
! silk for mantelets; and glace is the favorite mate¬ 
rial. The newest form is that of the scarf mantelet; 
but the shawl mantelet, of very small size, seems to 
be most generally adopted. For ordinary walking 
dress, a black mantelet may be trimmed in a very ,# 
plain style; a few narrow frills, eitner pinked ort . 
simply hemmed at the edges, being sufficient For ^ 
a superior style of dress the mantelet may be orna¬ 
mented with braid stitched on in rich and fanciful 
designs, rivalling the most elaborate embroidery; 
and, in addition to this braiding, the edge may be 
trimmed with fringe or lace. A single row of rather 
broad black lace, surmounted by several rows of 
braid, set on quite plain, form a very elegant trim¬ 
ming for a mantelet of black glace. Hoods are still 
fashionable. If the mantelet be trimmed with lace, 
the hood should also be of that material. If braided 
and edged with fringe, the hood should be trimmed 
to correspond, and, if trimmed with silk frills, whether 
pinked or simply hemmed, the hood should be in the 
same style. 
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LOOK AT YO 


BT CARRY 

Dame Gretchen’s little daughter Louise was 
certainly the prettiest, as well as the most spoiled 
child in the tillage. She was already an embryo 
coquette, and pouted if the freshest flower or the 
largest apple was not given to her, or if she was 
not allowed to be the first to spring into the 
circles of the turning rope. 

The mothers of all the ugly girls in Rhinefel 
shook their heads, at every fresh outbreak of 
Louise’s temper, and whispered of the heartaches 
she would yet cause poor Gretchen, whose easy 
disposition was never fretted, and who saw in 
her child nothing but the natural petulance of 
girlhood. 

To the poor widow, this fair haired, blue-eyed 
representative of her dead husband seemed to 
be the connecting link between his grave and 
heaven. For this daughter, no toil was too 
wearisome, that she might increase the small 
8um already laid by for her marriage dowry; 
for this purpose the white curd was broken, and 
pressed into golden cheese; for this the little 
wheel hummed musically and drowsily beneath 
the vines on the bright summer days; for this, 
the delicate lace was woven, in the long winter 
evenings, that was to grace some haughty coun¬ 
tess. 

None complained so loudly of Louise, as 
retchen s nearest neighbor, the bustling, sys¬ 
tematic, managing Liza Schwartz. Her three 
p ain, hard-working daughters never questioned 
her will, though their little brother Carl was 
nearly as rebellious as Louise herself; but as 
Dame Liza often said, ‘‘he was a boy, and that 
ntade a difference.” 

Carl was an independent, sturdy little fellow, 
who would gather more grapes, fight more bat- 
es or the smaller children, and win oftener at 
ball, than any boy in the village. 

This same Carl had a perfect contempt for 
everything feminine, his mother's authority not 
Vol. XXII.—n 
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excepted. He was the torment of -Louise’s life. 
He called her “cry-baby” and “whey face;” set 
his ugly brown dog, Wolf, on her pet tortoise¬ 
shell cat, and usually managed to soil her clean 
dresses; or knock a particularly nice piece of 
bread and butter out of her hand. 

’T is true that he would allow no one else to 
teaze her in this way, but to indemnify himself for 
his mercy he called her “only a girl,” with such 
an exceedingly expressive voice and pantomine, 
that Louse felt herself as much aggrieved as if a 
bodily assault had been made upon her. 

One cool autumn morning, Dame Gretchen’s 
heavy sabots clattered over the cottage floor 
with unusual vigor. A party of village gossips 
were to spend the afternoon with her. She had 
drawn off a glass of sweet, home-brewed beer to 
test its .quality, and found it perfect. It was as 
yellow as amber, as clear as crystal, and the rich 
creamy froth rose to the top most temptingly. 
But the great business of the day was yet to 
be accomplished, the making of the bread and 
cake, which was to exceed in lightness and flavor 
any bread or cake ever yet made. 

Little Louise was delightfully busy. She 
greased the pans, handed the sugar, played in 
the flour, and made herself as useful as girls 
twelve years of age usually do at such timeB. 
She was making oakes, too, on her own respon¬ 
sibility, which was none of the least pleasant 
part of the business. 

At length a savory perfume spread itself over 
the cottage kitchen. Gretchen had scrubbed, 
and swept, and dusted, and peeped into the oven 
times innumerable—and whilst the finishing 
touch of brown was being given to her cakes, 
and the bread was rising the last hundredth 
part of an inch, she clattered away to make her 
toilet. 

In a short time she reappeared in her whitest 
linen cap, with her blaok silk kerchief reserved 
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for Sundays and holydays, and a string of heavy 
amber beads on her neck. Her short-gown was 
of unspotted whiteness, and the blue of her gown 
and petticoat oontrasted well with the big scarlet 
pin-cushion, which hung at her side. 

On the entrance of her mother, Louise became 
clamorous for the big cake which was baking 
especially for herself, and when it was given to 
her she carried it over near the door, and seated 
herself in her little oaken chair to await its 
cooling. 

Presently she heard Carl’s well known voice 
talking to his dog, and she instinctively put the 
plate in her lap, and covered it with her apron. 
Too late, however, for Carl had detected the 
movement, and his eyes danced with delight at 
so good an opportunity of teazing Louise. 

“Hurrah,” exclaimed he, “what have you got 
there, whey face? another kitten for Wolf to 
tree? Come, let’s see! lift up that dish-cloth 
you call an apron! A cake, by Frederic I whew I 
it smells nice though—I guess I’ll have a piece!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, the cake was 
broken in half. 

Louise put the plate in her chair, and with 
tears and screams attempted to wrest her pro¬ 
perty from Carl. Dame Gretchen, who had been 
giving the finishing fold to her kerohief, before 


the little kitchen glass, suddenly took it down, 
pattered across the room and held it before her 
child. 

Carl was delighted. He went on munching 
his cake, and between each mouthful crying out, 

“You’re a beauty, ain’t you? I never saw 
such a pretty face! Look at yourself now! Oh, 
what a beauty!” 

Louise for a moment took her apron from her 
face, and caught its expression in the glass, then 
cried more lustily than before. 

The mirror had been replaced, and Carl 
smacked his lips, saying, “that cake is very 
good, Dame Gretchen. I guess I’ll take some 
more. I think Wolf likes it too—don’t you, 
Wolf?” 

Louise suddenly stopped crying, turned and 
saw the dog gazing wistfully at her cake between 
the slats of her chair, then seized her plate and 
ran up stairs, from whence she did not make 
her appearance till her mother’s guests had all 
assembled. 

Eight years after, Louise became Carl’s wife. 
Her husband knew she prided herself on her 
beauty, so he always had a remedy for sullenness 
and frowns, for he would take down her mother’s 
little old mirror from the kitohen wall, and say, 
laughingly, “Look at Yourself Now.” 


THE PICTURE. 

BY RICHARD COE. 


“I have a picture, dearest mine,” 

A gentle husband said, 

Unto the partner of his joys, 

His sorrows and his bed: 

“A pioture of a lady fair, 

So beautiful and bright, 

That gazing on it fills my sonl 
With exquisite delight!” 

“I’ve placed it in a casket rare, 

To keep it safe from harm; 

In dreams I often cover it 
With kisses fond and warm: 

And when I wake the first fond glanoe 
That greets my op'ning eyes, 

Is of that pictured loveliness 
That by my pillow lies!” 

“Who may this wondrous beauty be?” 

His tender partner said, 

As half in j^st and half in pique 
She tossed her lovely head: 

The time was when my husband dear 
Within mine own sweet face, 

Saw with an eye of tenderness 
Such loveliness and grace— 


That other forms, however fair, 

No beauty had for him; 

And other eyes compared with mine 
Were lustreless and dim: 

But now, alas! I mourn that he, 
Unto my bosom dear, 

Should thus requite me for a love, 
So earnest and sincere!” 

“Nay, weep not, dearest Beatrice, 
But listen unto me, 

The picture of that lovely one 
The image is of thee: 

The which the angel memory, 

With all her inagio art, 

Has graven on that sacred place— 
The tablet of my heart!” 

Enclasping her within his arms, 

In all a lover’s bliss, 

He printed on her forehead fair 
A fond and fervent kiss: 

A sight so pure methinks were meet 
For angel oyes above, 

A youthful and a happy pair 
Enjoying wedded lovel 
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BY CHARLES J. PETEBSOH. 


A DAY’S journey south of Louisville, in the 
heart of the wild Kentucky hills, you will find 
the Mammoth Cave. 

You know nothing of darkness until you have 
traversed its subterranean recesses. It is a laby¬ 
rinth groping blindly through primeval gloom, 
for hundreds of miles under ground: and the 
darkness that fills it is palpable, enveloping you 
like black waters. Night, in our upper world, 
is never so profound but it has something of day 
remaining. A nebulous radiance, as of faint rays 
infinitely diluted, may be seen even in the mur¬ 
kiest hour: wandering gleams from sun, or moon, 
or star, penetrating the clouds, and vaguely dif¬ 
fused through the abyss of apace. But in those 
mlent depths night reigns eternal and supreme. 
No sun, nor moon, nor star has ever shone across 
that awful obsourity. There darkness sits de¬ 
vouring his prey from everlasting to everlasting. 

The entrance to the Cave is scarcely a hundred 
yards from the hotel. Winding down a rural 
road, that you suppose leads to some secluded 
dell, you find yourself, on turping a sudden angle, 
in presence of the grim portal. Huge and vague 
it yawns before you, like the mouth of some 
great dragon. A spring breaks out from the 
mountain Bide just above the entrance, and the 
water solemnly dripping down across it, seems 
to warn sacreligious feet against profaning the 
mysteries beyond. In vain your eye attempts, for 
a while, to penetrate the darkness. The shadowy 
gloom makes you draw back instinctively, with 
a momentary sensation of horror. For the deep 
night within is not all I Forever, forth from the 
monster’s gaping throat, issues a chill, unearthly 
breath. With a single step you have passed from 
a July atmosphere to one that seems as icy as 
ecember. But while you still hesitate, oppressed 
with vague emotions, the guide approaches, and 
handing you one of several torches, leads the way 
downward. You follow, with a last look at the i 
blue sky, muttering unconsoiously, “facilis des- i 
census Avemi .” 

A narrow passage soon brings you to an open 
gateway, where the quick blast of air nearly ex¬ 
tinguishes your lamps. So far the light of day 
as attended you, though waxing fainter and 
ee er at each step. But now you are alone 

night and silence, twin daughters of eternal 
aos; and you pause, for a moment, to recover 
courage. At first you see nothing but the thick 


: dark ness. All around is vagueness and unutter- 
| able loneliness, giving the idea of infinite void and 
space. The black rocks do not reflect your light, 
but devour it; and so, for a while, the battle goes 
on, a strife of life and death. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the pupil of your eye dilates. Gradually 
also the torches begin to melt away the gloom. 
You now see that you are in a vast, but rudely 
fashioned rotunda, whose walls of solid limestone 
rise dizzily above until lost in lofty shadows 
overhead. Slowly the light, radiating upward 
into the black darkness, reveals a gigantic dome 
resting on oval ribs of rock, ring within ring, 
narrowing to the top. You gaze in wonder and 
delight; it seems as if you could never gaze 
euough. For, in those profound recesses, the 
obscurity ever keeps the imagination on the 
stretch, and if a life-time was spent there, some¬ 
thing would still be left to stimulate curiosity. 
At last you move forward, but without a word. 
Your sensations, in reality, are too profound for 
language. And still, ever as you go, the night 
hangs, like a sullen cloud, before you, parting 
reluctantly to pdmit your passage, and greedily 
closing up behind. 

You now enter an avenue, lofty as the nave of 
St. Peter’s, with huge, jutting platforms of dark, 

| grey rock on either side, like colossal cornices. 

| Gradually this avenue emerges into another, and 
; i even vaster hall, with galleries on galleries cir¬ 
cling above, wheeling and ever wheeling around 
: the dusky ceiling. Here, in former times, the 
Methodists were accustomed to hold occasional 
meetings; and the effect of the congregation, 

; with its countless torches, is said to have been 
very striking. To give you an idea of the mag- 
: nitude of the room, the guide ascends to one of 
the galleries, where he seems a pigmy, so great 
is the distance, so massive the ledge on which he 
stands. Leaving this immense amphitheatre, 
you enter what 'appears a Gothic Minster, the 
high and vaulted avenue stretching on until it 
fades into remote obscurity. And ever as you go 
the darkness continues to envelope you like 
black waters, reluctantly parting before, and 
ravenously closing up behind. 

Suddenly you see before you a huge sarco¬ 
phagus, apparently hewn from the solid rock. 

It is of a size to suggest thoughts of the Titans 
who warred against Saturn, or of those myste¬ 
rious giants who are said to have lived before 
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the flood. Yon pause with strange awe before 
it. It stands there on its lofty pedestal, so grey, 
so grim, so weird, that the unlettered slave as 
he hurries by, glances fearfully at it in secret 
dread. Nor is it he alone that feels its influence. 
The breath comes thick as you gaze, for Pagi¬ 
nation whispers that, within this mighty tomb, 
reposes perhaps some wizard of colossal race, 
whom enchantment has laid to sleep, and pre¬ 
served through untold centuries, to guard these 
sacred recesses; and who, if light jest, or dese¬ 
crating touch should profane the spot, would 
burst his cerements of stone, and amid the rocking 
of earthquakes and the crumbling of the moun¬ 
tain overhead, drag you down to darkness and 
death. So you pass by with noiseless feet, gazing 
askance on this grim relic of the Pre-Adamite 
world. 

Continuing your progress, you enter an avenue 
through which an army might march, nor shake, 
with its tramp, the adamantine walls. For a 
while the passage runs straight as an arrow. 
Then it turns majestically, almost at a right 
angle, the opposite side wheeling grandly around 
like a dusky Colosseum. All at once the groined 
nave overhead disappears. You seem to have 
passed out into the open air; but, if so, it is day 
no longer: the midnight vault of heaven hangs 
above you; mountains as black as doom sweep 
away before. High aloft an enormous rook, 
arch-like, springs from the precipice, but stops, 
shattered through its midst, as if by a convulsion 
that has shaken the world. Looking past that 
broken, massive edge, and away into the illimi¬ 
table space beyond, you see a star faintly shining 
in the far, fathomless depths. You gaze in amaze¬ 
ment. But now another and another begins to 
glisten; whole constellations follow; and soon the 
entire firmament sparkles with myriads of glit¬ 
tering lights. You are still looking, bewildered 
and enraptured, when all suddenly becomes black, 
as if the curtain of doom had been let fall upon 
the scene. Darker and yet darker it grows. You 
cannot see the companion you touch. The gloom 
of Egypt’s fateful night could have been nothing, 
you think, compared to this. At last, in the re¬ 
mote distance, you discern a faint gleam. Slowly 
it brightens to a ball of fire. Then, as you look 
in wonder, all at once there streams toward you, 
spanning the gulf of darkness, a bridge of light, 
as when, in Milton’s sublime poem, the gates of 
hell are flung open on the fathomless abyss of 
chaos. You cannot, for a moment, comprehend 
that all this is an illusion. But the cause is soon 
revealed. The guide comes up, and explains 
that the seeming stars were the glimmer of the 
torches on the crystals of the roof; while the 
sudden darkness resulted from his disappearing, 
With the lanterns, into a lower cave. The gush 


of light, that shot athwart the gloom, had been 
caused by his emerging suddenly, he tells you, 
at a distant point, above the line of vision. And 
you say to yourself, “ stupendous Cave, that could 
allow of such an illusion.” 

And now, retracing your steps in part, and 
ever attended by the darkness, like black waters 
enveloping you, you pass into a narrow lateral 
avenue. Winding through a labyrinth of pas¬ 
sages, now broad and high, now cramped and low, 
here straight, there Bpiral, but ever descending 
downward, you enter, at last, what seems the 
crypt of an ancient Saxon cathedral, the stalac¬ 
tites and stalagmites meeting to compose the 
rude and massive pillars. The guide now distri¬ 
butes the torches of the party so as to illuminate 
the cavern to the best advantage. Amazement, 
for a while, keeps you dumb. Never, you men¬ 
tally exclaim, did artist conceive such wonderful 
effects of light and shade. The broad glare im¬ 
mediately around each torch iff the brighter for 
the profound gloom in the mysterious recesses. 
The columns, that stand out in bold relief, are 
the more distinct because so many darken into 
shapeless masses in the distance. The river of 
golden radiance, that pours down the long arcade 
before you, has a glory all the more effalgent, 
in contrast with the rippled gleams that dance, 
in alternate brilliancy and blackness, along the 
broken vista stretching to your right. Rem¬ 
brandt, could he have seen that spectacle, would 
have broken his pallet in despair. 

We traversed many miles, that first day in the 
Cave, and yet were only making a preliminary 
excursion, as it were. The grand tour, requiring 
a walk of twenty miles, we left until the morrow. 
To visit every part of the Cave would involve the 
labor of weeks, for the aggregate length of the 
avenues is computed at three hundred miles, 
hence few persons spend more than one, or at 
most two days in it, as a complete exploration is 
practically impossible, and these are sufficient 
for the most striking portions. The Cave is. 
in reality, a vast labyrinth, honey-combing t e 
mountain limestone of Kentucky, occasionally 
expanding, as we have described, into halls o 
almost fabulous magnitude, and sometimes nar¬ 
rowing into avenues scarcely ten feet wide, an 
proportionally low in altitude. In various placW 
the passage comes apparently to an end, a yawn¬ 
ing, well-like gulf debarring further progress. 
But when you look down the chasm, a ladder ap 
pears; the guide bids you descend; and arriving 
at the bottom you find a new and probably spa 
cious avenue opening before you. Not unf re 
quently these pits are crossed by wooden bridges, 
that hang dizzily over the stupendous gulf. . * 
they gape close at your side, black as a nigh 
of murder, fathomless as space itself. As yon 
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gase fearfully down them, they recall the awful 
chasms, which-, in that grand prose-poem, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, appaled Christian in the Val¬ 
ley of the Shadow of Death. In rain a torch is 
hung over the edge, no bottom iB ever seen. A 
bit of oiled paper, cast blazing down, fails equally 
to reveal the secrets of those mysterious recesses. 
A Btone, dropped over the brink, falls and falls, 
seemingly forever, endlessly reverberating until 
the brain reels with the iteration. And ever, as 
you gaze, you hear water, far out of sight below, 
dropping further down into the awful abyss, and 
still dropping, dropping, dropping, through ever¬ 
lasting silence and gloom. 

We started, on the second day, immediately 
after breakfast, our guide carrying our dinner 
nicely stored in a basket, while over his back 
was slung a canteen of oil, from which to re¬ 
plenish our lights during the long journey before 
us. And to do justice to Stephen, he is as great 
a wonder almost as the Cave. The handsomest, 
sprightliest and most obliging of mulattos, I 
still see in fancy his brilliant dark eyes, his well 
trimmed moustaohe and his light graceful figure. 
He has picked up something of Latin, and pos¬ 
sesses a smattering of Greek; while his geolo¬ 
gical knowledge quite astonishes his unscientific 
visitors. But he is most remarkable for his 
readiness at repartee and his amplitude of words. 

I shall not soon forget him, as flinging himself 
on the ground, at a pause in the gothic chamber, 
he descanted on the formation of stalagmites, 
with the knowing air of a savan and the careless 
ease of a spoiled child. He has been, for seven¬ 
teen years, acting as guide through the Cave. 
Many of the most beautiful parts of it were, in¬ 
deed, first explored by himself. His old master, 
but lately deceased, in gratitude emancipated 
him; and Stephen now talks of bidding the Cave 
farewell forevfir, and emigrating to Liberia. 
Should he carry out this intention the world 
will hear more of him. But there is a wife in 
the way, who is somewhat loath to go, and pre¬ 
fers to live and die among the green hills of 
Kentucky. Woman, the world over, clings to 
her home. Woman is your true conservative, 
The most astonishing thing in the Puritan emi¬ 
gration was that so many females accompanied 
it: and if we eulogized the Puritan fathers less, 
and the mothers more, we should do greater 
justice. 

We turned to the right, just back of the giant’s 
ooffin, and entering a lateral avenue pushed 
briskly on. The way was occasionally rugged, 
but oftener comparatively level. Now the pas¬ 
sage narrowed to a width of scarcely ten feet, 
n °w it widened again: and now the groined 
vault soared in air, gloomy and grand as in 
Borne sepulchral cathedraL Frequently jutting 


galleries of rock, running along either side, 
nearly met on high; and often, through the 
narrow opening thus left, other galleries were 
seen above; sometimes three or four rising, 
tier above tier, before the vaulted ceiling was 
reached. These vast recesses, which the torches 
only dimly revealed, floated in a sea of obscurity, 
as if just emerging from chaos on the morning of 
Creation. 

About two miles from the entrance, the guide 
bade us stop. Pointing to a small aperture in 
the side of the Cave, less than a yard square, he 
told us to wait a few moments and then look’in. 
With these words he disappeared. Directly, 
through this opening, a vivid light shone forth, 
while simultaneously we heard his voice shouting 
aloud. Gazing through this natural window, we 
saw a vast pit, sinking downward further than 
the eye could penetrate, and rising overhead till 
lost in obscurity. This tremendous chasm was 
not circular, however, but shaped like the letter 
S, and wild and vague beyond conception. The 
vivid light, which Stephen had left us to ignite, 
could not, with all its intense brilliancy, entirely 
dissipate the horrible gloom. As if bored out 
of the solid mountain, by gigantic augurs, the 
chasm sunk beneath, or soared dizzily aloft, the 
smooth surface of the yellowish rock reflecting 
the glare of the torches, for a space above and 
below, and then the night swallowing all the 
reBt, like a black, insatiate monster. This was 
Gorin’s dome. As we gazed down into the awful 
gulf, we mechanically held fast, for it seemed 
that if we should tumble through, we should fall 
and fall forever through illimitable depths of 
space. Fall and fall forever, from darkness to 
darkness more profound, through infinite eterni¬ 
ties of distance and despair. 

A walk of another mile, past yawning pits and 
over hideous chasms, brought us to a low, narrow 
avenue, several hundred feet long, where we were 
compelled to proceed in a stooping posture. The 
Cave continuing to grow more circumscribed, we 
finally found ourselves traversing a serpentine 
path, worn through the rook by the action of 
water in countless ages, but so confined that a 
corpulent person would have found it impossible 
to pass. We had scarcely recovered from the 
fatigue of this cramped journey, when suddenly 
we came to a vast and lofty amphitheatre, with , 
a sandy beach in its centre, in front of which lay 
a pool of black waters, like a lake of polished 
jet. All further progress appeared hopelessly 
cut off. On every hand the steep and rugged 
sides rose impassably, melting, without apparent 
break, or even seam, into the lofty dome over¬ 
head. While we were scanning the wild walls 
for some hidden outlet high up the dizzy accli¬ 
vities, the guide called our attention to a boat, 
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drawn up on the beach, and bade us enter, 
smiling at our bewilderment. We took seats, 
but wondered the more. And now, with a dex¬ 
terous turn of the paddle, he whirled the light 
skiff across the pool, and right against the face 
of the rock, to where a small horizontal fissure 
offered invitingly a sheltered nook for the still 
waters to slumber in. Telling us to stoop 
quickly, he shot under this low portal. For a 
short distance the roof continued to impend 
threateningly overhead; but gradually it began 
to rise, to expand, to swell into magnificent pro¬ 
portions. A few more strokes of the paddle, 
and we were in a vast tunnel, arching far away 
above, and winding onward beyond the range of 
vision: while filling it from side to side, flowed 
the subterranean tide on which we floated, a 
dark, and voiceless current, dwelling forever in 
aboriginal gloom. 

It was the famous Echo river. For three 
quarters of a mile we navigated this mysterious 
stream, till suddenly it vanished out of sight as 
unexpectedly as it had appeared. I can find 
no words to express my sensations during that 
voyage. It was like sailing over a shadowy 
ocean, such as I had sometimes seen in dreams. 
It was like passing down dim shores, from which 
blew, chill and damp, breezes out of the land of 
death. As we glided along, the lights, which 
were ranged in the prow of the boat, projected 
vague figures on the wall, that followed us 
menacingly like silent, eager ghosts. The dip 
of the paddle, disturbing the quiet waters, sent 
a faint ripple lapping against the rocky side of 
the tunnel; and the sound of this, repeated in 
low echoes, indefinitely prolonged, seemed like 
the sobbings of disembodied spirits, lamenting 
and dying in the distance. And yet no feeling 
of horror accompanied all this. It was like one 
of those vague, yet sadly sweet dreams, which 
often visit us in childhood, when we seem to 
float, in the wide sea of space, close to unseen 
coasts, from which ascend the sighs of widows 
and orphans, though all the void elsewhere is 
full of whispers from angels encouraging us to 
proceed. Blessed visions, that, while they con¬ 
ceal not the gulf of sorrow which ever surges 
below this mortal life, reveal glimpses of the 
shining bliss beyond, and assure us of the pre¬ 
sence of heavenly messengers, who wait to bear 
us thither. 

Allowing these emotions to have their period, 
our guide sought finally to divert them, by show¬ 
ing the effect of singing on the river. He broke, 
at first, into a wild and plaintive air. The echoes 
that followed seemed endless. Nor did they run 
into each other, as is usual even in the finest 
repetitions of this kind, but each syllable was 
distinct and clear, as if sad voices answered to 


sad voices down the whole vast length of the 
silent stream. A gayer strain ensued, that was 
prolonged, in a similar manner, like the musical 
laughter of maidens at play along the shores. 
And so, whiling away the time with merry in¬ 
terludes, we voyaged along. But gradually the 
melancholy of our feelings returned, and lapsing 
into quiet we floated once more dreamily on. 
Again we seemed to be sailing down a sea of 
shadows. Again breezes from the land of death 
were wafted chill and damp across us. Again the 
dip of our paddle woke the sobbings of unseen 
phantoms, that flitted lamenting before, and fol¬ 
lowed wailing behind. 

By rugged ways, and through continually 
winding avenues, we reached, at last, the great 
series of caverns known as Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
seven miles from the entrance. Here bountiful 
Nature has exhausted her munifioent genius in 
the number, variety and beauty of her orystali- 
zations. In one place, the rock is covered with 
a botryoidal formation, resembling bunches of 
grapes, perfect in both color and shape. In 
another the crystalizations seem enormous snow¬ 
balls, flung carelessly against the ceiling, and 
there adhering, whiter than whitest swan’s-down. 
In still another, they imitate rosettes, carved 
in Carrara marble, and affixed, by some subtle 
cement, to the grey limestone walk In yet 
others, the crystalizations assume the form of 
hanging moss; or of drooping lilies; or of other 
delicate, lovely plants: all white as the robe of 
spotless innocence. A small niche, opening from 
the main avenue, like a side altar in a cathedral, 
is called the Maiden’s Bower; and is hung with 
similar snowy draperies of Nature’s handiwork. 

At last we drew near to a mountain of boul¬ 
ders, piled one above another in inextricable con¬ 
fusion, and rising to the very summit of the Cave. 
We were about to pause here/believing that 
further progress was impossible. But Stephen 
bade us push forward. These were, he said, 
the Rocky Mountains, which it was necessary 
to surmount before we could reach the end of 
our journey. We struggled up the difficult path, 
the roof of the cavern rising with us. Having 
attained an elevation, which our guide told us 
was nearly a hundred and fifty feet, but which 
appeared incalculably greater, we paused panting 
on the summit, and looked down into the gulf 
beneath. Involuntarily I caught my breath as 
the scene burst upon me. Would I could ade¬ 
quately desoribe that dark and dismal abyss. 
So wild was the descent, and so shadowy the 
obscurity below that the hill seemed to plunge 
downward to the very bowels of the earth. 
The effect was magnified infinitely by a vast 
. dome, which soared above, savage and vague, 
increasing the apparent heigbth and depth, and 
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exaggerating the awfulness of all. As I gazed 
into the void below, where the blaok darkness 
surged and heaved, under the flare of the torches, 
like the ebon sea that washes the shores of hell, 
and then turned above to the seemingly fathom¬ 
less firmament, there rose, vividly, to my imagi¬ 
nation Milton's sublime lines: and unconsciously 
I repeated them to myself. 

“A dark 

Dlimitable ooean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 
heighth, 

And time and space are lost: where eldest Night, j 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy." 

It was a fit conclusion to our journey. The 
delight, amazement, and awe, which had suc¬ 
ceeded each other all day, terminated here; and 
for one I wished to see nothing further, lest it 
might mar the image of that tremendous abyss. 
It was with relief, consequently, that I heard 
the guide declare there was nothing to be seen 
beyond, except some curious stalagmites, a lady’s 
bower, and another bottomless pit, at the dis¬ 
tance of a few hundred yards. Should other 
avenues ever be discovered in advance of this 
point, the effect will be to dim the impression 
of that gulf of horror. But now the spectator 
comes away, haunted by his glimpse into that wild 
abyss, whose recollection lingers in his memory, 
and recurs forever in his dreams. 

On our way back, we dined at a spring, about 
two miles from the extremity. It would have 
kindled the dull blood even of an anchorite, to 
have seen us discuss the cold chicken and ham 
which Stephen had provided. Our drink was 
the cool, clear water from a neighboring spring. 
These springs are frequent in the Cave, some 
of them being impregnated with sulphur, and 
others with lime. The one we patronized was of 
the latter description. Around us were numerous 
empty bottles, relics of former parties, who not 
having the fear of the Maine Law before their 
eyes, had refreshed the inner man with Scotch 
ale, London stout, claret or eau dt vie. 

While my companions lingered behind to re¬ 
examine some crystalizations, I pushed forward 
alone, the solitude and sombre shadows of the 
Cave having for me a greater charm. To abandon 
your party in this way, requires a certain degree 
of courage. At first there is something e xhil i- 
rating in the consciousness that you are out of 
sight of your friends, and that, when you shout 
to them, however loudly, only the echo of your 
voice comes back, through the long and lonely 
halls. But soon the sense of solitariness becomes 
painful. The gloomy walls closing in on every 
side; the narrow circle of light that radiates 
from your lamp; and the utter, utter desertion 
around, that encloses you as in a solid body, fill 


you with vague fear. And now dreadful doubts 
creep in upon you. What if you have missed 
the true path, by unconsciously entering some 
lateral, avenue? Perhaps already your com¬ 
panions have passed the spot where you turned 
off, and, if so, they will continue to pursue their 
way, believing you still leading in advance. It 
will not be until they approach the entrance, 
probably not until they reach the hotel, that 
your loss will be discovered. Then, too late, 
they will retrace their steps. Yain search! 
Of the hundred and more lateral avenues, that 
branch off from the main route, in the seven 
miles between you and the mouth, who can tell 
which to take? To explore all would require 
months. You see these things in fancy, and 
your nerves begin to give way. You imagine 
yourself having made, through long, long hours, 
vain attempts to recover the traoe, and having 
sunk down exhausted. You have shouted, too, 
until your voice has failed you. You are agonized 
with thirst Days appear to pass. You are starv¬ 
ing to death. If, as you have heard, men loBt 
not far from the entrance, have not been found 
for forty hours, what hope is there for you? 
Your lamp has long ago gone out, and you have 
no note of time. Only you know that death is 
approaching. Despair seizes upon you. You 
look dumbly on the sombre walls, now your 
prison, soon to be your grave. You recollect 
that you will be deprived even of Christian 
burial. For the search after you, though long 
persevered in, will finally be abandoned. Gra¬ 
dually the horror of your disappearance will 
fade from the minds of all, even your wife and 
children coming to regard you, in time, only as 
a dim dream. Perhaps, years hence, some ad¬ 
venturous traveller may stray into this avenue, 
and finding your bleached bones, may recall a 
tragedy he remembers to have heard in child¬ 
hood. He will gather the relics together, and 
lay them in a corner. But that will be all. 

So vividly do you imagine these things that 
when, at last, a faint gleam appears in the dis¬ 
tance, you fancy, for a moment, that it is Stephen 
coming to your rescue after days of search. But 
in reality it is your companions leisurely follow¬ 
ing you. At first you see only a speck of light, 
like a fire balloon in a black firmament. But 
soon others appear; the dark and distant ceiling 
glows; and a gush of light dances toward you, 
revealing the welcome figures in the background. 
In a moment you are laughing at your late 
fears, and have resumed your journey, as gay 
and merry as the best. You walk on, and on, 
and on, until mile after mile is passed. Your 
great peril now is that of stumbling, for your 
eyes are on the rocky draperies overhead, when 
they should be picking out the rugged way 
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beneath. Almost every square foot of ceiling, ^ cat fish, and of a greenish white color. They 
cornice and wall is curtained, or festooned in j have no eye. Why should they, living, as they 
stone, as if Nature, to mock at human genius, 5 do, in eternal night? But it is to be presumed 
had decorated these silent, buried chambers, j that Nature, which ever wisely adopts the means 
By one sweep of her graceful arm, by a Bingle j to the end, has given them a keener sense of 
bold arrangement of her tapestry, she continually j touch. Besides these blind fishes, there is no 
produces effects that artists could have attained j living thing found in the Cave, except a species 
only by severe study and long trials. She is j of cricket. 

equally at home in gay and fanciful hangings, j Though we walked briskly, it was four hours 
such as those belonging to the Bride’s Bower, as j before we reached the entrance, so that, deduct* 
in the sombre masses, like impending thunder- sing for the delay at dinner, the time consumed 
clouds, that darken with horror her more giant J proves the distance to be quite nine miles. The 
chambers. < first view of daylight, as we approached the 

In returning, Stephen called our attention to j mouth, was indescribably beautiful. To see that 
a river, in which fish without eyes are caught, j cool, white brightness, which language is too 
We did not stop, however, to secure any. Stephen j weak to describe, is worth alone a journey to the 
had spent a night, just before we arrived, in j Cave. It is a new thing in your experience: a 
catching several, so that ho had a stock on hand, j glory and a loveliness beyond imagination. 
These fish are rather longer and larger than a j And thus we left the land of shadows; wul 
man’s finger, with something of the Bhape of a < came forth again to the day! 


I AM SITTING SAD AND LONELY. 


BY GEACE NORMAS. 


I am sitting sad and lonely 
Where oft I’ve eat before, 

And thinking of the bright, bright days 
That will return no more; 

Ohl days of childhood, daya of youth! 

In mercy were ye given, 

To shadow forth that better life, 

That knows no change in Heaven. 

Long years have pass’d since those bright days, 
And still I love to trace 
E'en though it be in mem’ry’s glass, 

Each well remember’d face; 

And though the world seems chang'd to me, 
And gloom is o’er me cast, 

I still can catch some ray of light 
In thinking of the past. 


'Tis true my step is not as light. 

My face is not as fair, 

And silver threads are mingl’d with 
What once was dark brown hair; 

But yet, the change of face or form 
Could not such grief impart: 

The worm lies hid among the loaves, 
The canker at the heart. 

I am sitting sad and lonely 
Where oft I’ve sat before. 

And thinking of the bright, bright days 
That will return no more; 

A mist is gath’ring o'er my eyes, 

A shadow o’er my heart, 

For the fairy visions of my youth 
Like twilight dews depart. 


LINES. 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 


Roll on, oh, river, to thy goal, 

The far, illimitable main; 

Gladdening the earth, thy waters roll 
Through vale and fertile plain; 

Oh, mighty joy! had it been given. 
Majestic river, unto me, 

Blessing and blessed of earth and Heaven, 
To run my course like thee. 


Yet, soul, content thee with thy powers, 

The lowly powers to thee assigned; 

The brook that winds through meadow flowers, 
In that thy likeness find; 

Scarce seen its course, and yet no less 
That scarce seen course it loves to run, 
Rejoicing its few fields to bless. 

And gurgle ’ncath the sun. 
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the pain in the chest. 


by ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Here is a shirt bosom I wish you to stitch, 
Emma," said Mrs. Harvey to her daughter, “it 
is for your father, and as he is in a hurry for 
his shirts, I must get you to help me.” 

“Oh! mother,” said Emma,reluctantly taking 
the piece of linen, “you know sewing always 
gives me such a pain in the chest.” 

“But, my daughter, this is a case of neces¬ 
sity. Your father has to go South, next week, 
on business, and these shirts must be finished 
for him to take. I really cannot do them myself 
by that time.” 

Emma said no more. Ruefully sitting down, 
she began to stitch the shirt-bosom; and, for a 
while, worked with something like real industry. 
But this did not continue long. Soon she began 
to fidget; then to glance at the windows; and 
finally she laid down her task, under pretence of 
wanting some water. It took her a full quarter 
of an hour to satisfy her thirst; at least it was 
that period before she returned to her work. 
Several times, during the afternoon, she repeated 
this behavior. At tea she sat stooping over her 
plate, and when her father asked her what was 
he matter, she complained of a pain in the chest. 
“What have you been doing?” he said. 

“Oh! I thought I would stitch one of your 
new shirt-bosoms,” replied Emma, hastening to 
answer before her mother could speak. “But 
it has made me quite sick.” 

“Never mind the shirt-bosoms,” replied the 
on father, with a look of concern. “Iam sure 
am as much obliged to you for trying, as if 
you had stitched me a dozen. You always were 
delicate, my dear. ” 

The mother gave a glance of silent reproof to 
Emma, and said, “I am afraid, unless Emma can 
assist me, I shall have to hire a seamstress; for 

1 cannot, without help, finish the shirts by next 
week.” 

‘Oh! then get a seamstress, by all means. 


-« osnuiatreBs, oy au means. 1 

eclare Emma looks quite pale. Poor thing, she 
can t stand what you can, my love.” 

Irs. Harvey was on the point of saying, in 
P y, that Emma could stand as much, if she 
H ;i° U ’ ^ 0n 8econd thought, concluded to be 
t CI J. 6t 8he as m any a mother has, 

tumk how the inconsiderate fondness of the 
rather was spoiling the daughter. 

rs. Harvey sent for a seamstress that evening, 
d accordin glyi the next day, Emma had nothing 


to do. In the morning she made calls, and then 
came home to read a novel, over which she 
stooped until dinner time. In the afternoon, 
having finished the novel, she had recourse to 
her worsted work, over which she stooped until 
it was too dark to see. All this time she made 
no complaint of the pain in the chest, though 
she had stooped for a period twice as long as on 
the preceding day. Her mother, who watched 
her with a meaning look, for some time, at last 
said, 

“Emma, how long have you been engaged on 
that bit of work, my dear?” 

“About six months, isn’t it?” replied Emma, 
looking up for a second only, and resuming the 
counting of her threads. “One, two, three; it 
was just after New Years’ I began it; one, two; 
wasn’t it?” 

“And what do you expect to do with it?” 
“Make a chair cover of it to be sure. Why 
you know that, mamma.” 

“But we have no chairs to cover.” 

“Oh! it will come in use sometime, or, if it 
don’t, I can give it away, you know.” 

“How much do you suppose your worsteds 
have cost ?” 

“ Three dollars. I believe that was it. But 
you know as well as I do, ma, for you were with 
me when I bought them.” 

“I had forgotten,” said Mrs. Harvey. And 
she mentally added, “ah! I have more important 
things to remember.” 

There was silence for a short period, when the 
mother quietly said, 

“Don’t it sometimes give you a pain in the 
breast, my dear, to stoop, hour after hour, over 
this sort of work ?” 

Emma looked up, crimson with shame. She 
was a sensible girl, and felt the home-thrust. 
Dropping her work, she said, 

“Give me a shirt-bosom, mamma,‘and I’ll 
stitch it, indeed I will. T was wrong, last night, 
to say what I did.” 

“Oh! no,” said Mrs. Harvey, with a slight 
irony in her tone, for she wished to make Emma 
thoroughly ashamed. “You had better go on 
with your worsted-work; for there is no hurry 
for that. And besides it is not for your father, 
nor even, it seems, for yourself, but for some¬ 
body, you don’t exactly know who, or perhaps 
for nobody at all. No, my dear, I could not 
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think of taking you away from your useful 
employment, and putting you to one so worth¬ 
less as assisting to stitch shirt-bosoms for your 
father.” 

“Now, mamma,” said Emma, with the tears 
in her eyes, “don’t, please don’t. I have been 
very foolish. Oh! do let me help on pa’s shirt- 
bosoms.” 

“No, my dear,” replied her mother, gently, 
but firmly, and dropping her tone of irony. “I 
have hired Susan for the week, and if you should 
help us now, there will not be enough for her. 
And I’m afraid, my child, that you would soon 
tire of this sort of work.” 

“You don’t mean so, ma,” humbly said Emma; 
“now do you?” 

“ Indeed I do, my daughter. I have noticed, 
ever since you came home from boarding-school, 
that you like no work which is real work, though 
you will labor all day at some trifle more pretty 
than useful. Now, while I don’t mean to say 
that making worsted patterns is always a waste 
of time, I do sav it is so when things more im¬ 
mediately useful claim our attention. Moreover. 
Habits of industry and self-denial are to be ac¬ 
quired in youth, if ever; and if girls do only 
such work as they please, these habits they will 
never get. Young ladies don’t like to do plain 
sewing, but are ready to stitch forever at fancy 
work; yet when they become wives, they will find 
that they must do more or less of the former, 
unless they happen to marry very rich men. And 
so work becomes a real trial, because they are 
unused to it. For a husband to find that he has a 
wife, good for nothing except to spend money, one 
who can’t even sew without having a pain in the 
chest, is one of the most disheartening things he 
can experience; and will go very much further 
than what would seem, at first, more important 
things, to undermine his love.” 

Emma was now fairly subdued. She had never 
thought of the subject seriously before. Just 


from school, and as yet undisciplined in house¬ 
hold affairs, she had unintentionally allowed her 
indisposition to useful work to lead her into her 
late folly. She saw that her pain in the chest 
was mere fancy, and not reality, else it would 
have attacked her also when stooping over her 
novel, or her worsted. She felt that it was a wil¬ 
ling mind she wanted, instead of bodily strength, 
of which she had enough. 

Her mother continued inexorable. The shirts 
were made without her help, much as she desired 
to assist on them. Her worsted-work had now 
really grown distasteful to her; but her mother 
would not permit her to be idle; and so she had 
to persevere until it was finished. 

The lesson was not over yet, however. One 
day Emma wished a new ribbon. It was not 
absolutely necessary for her to have, though it 
would have been a gratification. But her mother 
gravely refused to allow the expenditure. 

“No, my dear, you must go without the ribbon. 
I paid Susan, for helping me make those shirts, 
just what this will cost; and as your folly in¬ 
flicted that expense on your father, I think it but 
right you Bhould make reparation. Here is an 
opportunity where, by a little self-denial, you 
can do so. You know, my child, I have no faith 
in repentance without works.” 

“You are right, mamma, as you ever are,” 
said Emma. “You don’t know how ashamed I 
am of myself. But please don’t say any more 
about it, and you shall have no cause to complain 
of me hereafter.” 

Were all daughters as sensible as Emma, and 
all mothers as judiciously severe as Mrs. Harvey, 
the world would have fewer idle young ladies and 
thriftless wives to show. 

But alas! when there is anything useful to be 
done, anything that is real work, a great many 
females, married as well as unmarried, have A 
PAIN IN THE CHEST. 




STILL ASLEEP. 

BT ERNESTINE FITZGERALD. 


Still asleep! while the birds are singing, 
Calling my pet with the silvery ringing 
Of their musical matin bills! 

Still asleep! come rouse thee, my darling! 
Up and mimio thine own dear starling, 

That of morn so joyously tells! 

Still asleep! how the kind words will linger, 
When Time shall point a far-away finger 
To these innocent baby-hours! 


Still asleep! when the world wants working, 

So many a weed in its garden lurking, 

That calls for a woman’s powers! 

Still asleep! when sly age is creeping. 

And here is no longer a chamber for sleeping 
But ruining, crumbling decay 
Points to the dust toward which dust is bending, 
While Faith awakens to life unending, 

And the light of a perfect day. 
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HOW TO MANAGE AN OLD BACHELOR. 

BY ELLA BODMAN. 


Abel Arnfield was the neatest man that ever 
lived. This may, at first, sound like eulogy, but 
it comprises a catalogue of small crimes that 
sting with tenfold force, like mosquitoes, gnats, 
and other insects, discovering joints in the armor 
vhere larger ones would utterly fail. Abel, then, 
was fearfully neat. Neatness was with him a 
besetting vice, a sort of dark influence that over¬ 
shadowed everything, and robbed life of half its 
enjoyments. Half did I say ? He scarcely knew 
a moment’s peace. Every cup was poisoned, for 
at the bottom Abel’s far-seeing eyes were sure 
to discover some speck of dirt, that seemed, like 
the sword of Damocles, a never-failing torment, 
haunting every moment. 

Abel was a bachelor. Not but that he had had 
his love-scrapes, but experience taught him that 
going down on one’s knees was detrimental to 
white inexpressibles, and violent emotion took the 
stiffening out of a shirt-collar. Then, besides, 
Abel’s views of womenkind in general aU tended 
toward a life of single blessedness. His version 
of toe poet would doubtless have been: 

“Oh, woman I thy name is carelessness?” and 
he kept as clear of the sex as though fearful of 
Contamination. 

If his fellow brethren lacked in his eyes the 
essential principles of neatness, the sisterhood 
seemed absolutely wedded to dirt and slovenli¬ 
ness. Many a time had he contemplated a pair 
of beaming eyes with pleasurable feelings, and 
then sighed because some thread of that tasteful 
attire was, perhaps, the fiftieth part of an inch 
out of the way. For Abel, in summing up a case 
of neatness, did not, like the children with their 
arithmetic, say, “never mind the mills”-—no, in¬ 
deed! he quite agreed with the man who said, 
take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
ke care of themselves;” and entertained the 

things 1 * trifleS make UP ^ 8Um of earthl Y 
Nor did Abel fail to put his theory in practice, 
would have considered himself insulted had 
any one said that “he looked as though he had 
just stepped out of a band-box;” for, belonging 
rather to the gigantic order, it would have been 
“possible to find suoh an artiole oapable of 
acdommodating him at all to his satisfaction. 
And, indeed, I quite agree with Abel that people 
o step out of band-boxes must have rather 


Somewhere between six and seven feet in 
height, straight as a poplar, handsome and intel¬ 
lectual-looking, Abel deserved something better 
than the commendation bestowed upon him by 
an old lady, who, after surveying him through 
her spectacles, pronounced him “a very per¬ 
sonable man.” When I add to this description 
that he was one of the most eloquent members 
of the bar, and possessor of a handsome property, 
it is no wonder that his fearful neatness was the 
subject of sighs and groans innumerable. 

Dirt seemed to glance off obliquely from those 
immaculate collars and wristbands—dust found 
no resting-place on that impenetrable coat of 
shining black—and mud dwindled down to low 
tide when Abel Arnfield crossed the street. His 
neatness encompassed him like a suit of armor; 
and he was held up as a pattern to slovenly hus¬ 
bands and careless sons, until they wished that 
fate would bestow upon him some of the grease- 
spots, mud, and dirt with which they were so 
liberally favored. But Abel still pursued the 
even tenor of his way, undisturbed, save by some 
chance arrows that Cupid let fly at him, merely 
pour passer le terns. These only stuok in the flesh 
and caused a slight irritation, without inflicting 
any deeper wound. 

At one time, however, Abel oertainly came 
very near falling a victim; and this circumstance 
was hailed with delight by the whole cirole of his 
friends and relatives. They flattered themselves 
that a wife to keep in order might divert him 
from toe contemplation of their short-comings. 

Pretty Olive Mithers! She with the large, 
sloping eyes, and snowy eyelids, that gave such 
a Madonna-like air of purity to her face. You 
seemed to see her but through those eyelids; 
they took the attention at first sight; and as 
Daniel Webster went by the name of “all eyes” 
in his early career as a schoolmaster, it would 
not have been inappropriate to call Olive Mithers 
“all eyelids.” 

Abel was first “taken” in church. The pre¬ 
monitory symptoms were constant gazing at those 
wonderful eyelids, so sweetly cast down over her 
prayer-book—guilty looks when detected in the 
act—and a constant restlessness and uneasiness 
during the whole service. And Olive peeped 
slyly out from those white blinds, and laughed 
in her sleeve at the desperate struggles of the 
poor fish on the end of her line. Deceitful little 
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Quakeress! She looked an incarnation of parity 
and devotion—she was as mischievioas a flirt as 
ever tormented an unfortunate man. But to do 
her justice, she was really in earnest with re¬ 
spect to Abel Arnfield. Yes, she had fully made 
up her mind that if the man proposed she would 
really take him, and enjoy the pleasure of tor¬ 
menting him for the whole term of his natural 
life. 

But, alas! poor Olive! you found by sad ex¬ 
perience upon how slight a thing will turn our 
whole future fate. There was a pic nic excur¬ 
sion, to which Abel and Olive were both invited. 
Already people looked upon them as engaged 
lovers, and significant glances followed their 
movements. 

But Olive, in scrambling up a ledge of rock, 
disarranged the neat attire which had hitherto 
charmed the exacting lover. One or two tumbles 
by no means improved her appearance; and when 
they rejoined the party Abel’s love had banished 
into thin air. Her dress was torn, her hair dis¬ 
arranged, and— 

“A single spot of mud —that light, but guilty streak, 
Had banished all the beauty from her cheek." 

In vain the figure of Olive prettily dressed, 
with those lids so meekly cast down, was placed 
before him, after this; the charm was broken, 
and something whispered to Olive that Abel Arn¬ 
field was lost to her forever. 

Then there was Bessie Carson—whose face 
was a perfect sunbeam, whose conduct was like 
no one else’s, and whose manner was fascination. 
She took Abel entirely by storm—he was obliged 
to surrender whether he would or not; and for 
some time he persuaded himself that the appear - 
ance of a soiled collar, which had lately haunted 
him in Bessie’s presence, was merely the shadow 
glancing upon it. 

But one day our bachelor, on entering the hall 
at rather an unexpected hour, beheld a pair of 
slip shod shoes, which he immediately appro¬ 
priated to Bessie. She never acknowledged the 
possession, not having been interrogated; but 
Abel Arnfield had a sort of feeling in his bones, 
and again he “ roamed in maiden meditation fancy 
free.” These disappointments rather soured him, 
and he began to look upon women with a cynical 
eye. 

Abel had an only sister, who might be con¬ 
sidered a fortunate woman, or might not, as 
persons ohose to fancy; at any rate, she was the 
mother of nine children. Her description may 
have been a little exaggerated, but she always 
insisted that when Abel entered the door he drew 
his skirts carefully around him, and appeared 
from his manner of walking to be threading a 
labyrinth of live cools. He was not fond of 


having the children’s arms around his neck— 
objected to their wiping their hands upon his 
clothes—and altogether frowned upon other en¬ 
dearing little ways peculiar to childhood. 

In spite of this, however, his sister urged, with 
tears in her eyes, that he would take up his 
abode with her; but Abel only shook his head in 
a very decided manner, and went baok to his 
boarding-house. His landlady had learned all 
his peculiarities; and the good woman would as 
as soon have thought of cutting off her own head 
os of abating one iota of the exquisite neatness 
that always distinguished his room. 

But Adam was discontented even in Paradise; 
and one day Abel took it into his head that it 
was quite time for him to see something of the 
world. People wondered what should induce 
him to travel. The dust in the cars, the doubt¬ 
ful beds, the thousand inconveniences to which 
travellers are subjected, seemed like so many 
dragon-heads to deter him from the venture. 
But Abel cut them all down at one stroke, and 
went forth to meet his fate. 

Description would utterly fail in attempting 
to paint the horrors with which he found himself 
at the hotel with a soiled collar and dusty coat, 
and a face very much disarranged by the sparks, 
and other light craft, that sail so impudently in 
at the car windows; but after a careful exami¬ 
nation of the damage he had sustained, he gave 
himself a thorough scouring, and went forth to 
seek his fortune. He found himself in one of 
the loveliest villages of northern New York; 
every residence was a miniature Paradise, and 
he sauntered leisurely along, admiring the prin¬ 
ciples of neatness which seemed to pervade the 
very trees, for every leaf shot forth in a uniform 
manner. 

He had come to a full stop before an alluring 
cottage, almost smothered in a thicket of trees, 
and stood leaning on the paling, and looking over 
at the prospect. In the distance a Virginia fence 
hemmed off a piece of woods that seemed ap¬ 
proaching too closely; and between that and the 
house was a beautifully cultivated garden. 

Abel stood ruminating—thinking how happy 
life might be passed in such a place—when a 
slight rustling disturbed his thoughts, and he 
awoke to the consciousness of a young lady with 
a watering-pot in her hand. Abell Abel! incor¬ 
rigible oynic! thine eyes survey the graceful 
figure, from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot, not with the lover’s generous blindness 
to all defects, but with the critic’s insatiable 
thirst for something to find fault with. 

Mary Ellesmore was not a regular beauty, 
but she possessed that exquisite neatness which 
throws a charm over the plainest features. Not 
that Mary was exactly plain, either; her face 
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was capable of looking pretty, but when it did 
assume that expression, it seemed to be a matter 
of congratulation as though the circumstance 
were an unusual one. She had one of those 
faces that light up with any passing emotion; 
thus seeming to contradiot the extreme regu¬ 
larity of her dress. 

Well, Abel, what is the result of your investi¬ 
gation? Your eyes have travelled up and your 
eyes have travelled down, and at length you have 
come to the conclusion that the young lady with 
the watering-pot in her hand is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to your beau-ideal of female loveliness 
that you have seen in sometime. The smooth, 
shining sheet of bright brown hair, that de¬ 
scended so prettily over her ears, with a half 
blown rose in the richly twisted knot—the pink 
muslin dress, so faultless in every fold—the well 
dressed foot, first peeping out from the hem— 
and the snowy collar—all these were perfections 
that sent an electric thrill to the heart of Abel 
Arnfield. 

But all this time Mary has been represented as 
standing still to be looked at—making a picture 
of herself, in short, although she was totally un¬ 
conscious of the presenoe of a spectator. When, 
therefore, on raising her eyes, she beheld a gen¬ 
tleman, who, if not very young, was certainly 
very fine-looking, gazing intently upon her, she 
blushed, of course, as any properly regulated 
young lady would do; and as the gazer seemed 
fairly nailed to the spot, she soon took her de¬ 
parture for the house, watering-pot and all. 

This roused Abel from his lethargy; and ex¬ 
tremely provoked at himself, he became conscious 
that he had been guilty of rather rude behavior, 
and quite in a brown study, he pursued his way 
to the house of the only acquaintance he had in 
the place. This friend Abel determined to sound 
with respect to the unknown young lady; but, 
like a prudent man, he confined his raptures ex¬ 
clusively to the house and grounds, and carefully 
concealed the fact of his having seen any live 
stock about the place. 

“It was probably Mr. Hillier’s,” observed his 
friend, “ but I advise you to spare your enthu¬ 
siasm until you have gained the entree of the 
house—there is something inside much more 
worth seeing.” 

Here followed a long eulogy on Mary Elles- 
more; during which Abel learned that she was 
the orphan niece of Mr. and Mrs. Hillier, who, 
having no children of their own, were completely 
wrapt np in her; and that Mr. Hillier was a per¬ 
fect enthusiast upon the subject of farming—a 
prejudice which Abel was advised to humor. 

In the course of the next day Mr. Arnfield was 
formally introduced at the cottage; apparently 
u much to the inmates’ satisfaction as his own. 


His absence from home was so muoh protracted, 
in consequence, that various affectionate missives 
were despatched to him, soliciting some aocount 
of his wanderings. He felt rather oonfused on 
reading these letters; but then he proudly re¬ 
flected that he was his own master, and had an 
undoubted right to do as he pleased. 

Mr. Hillier entered the parlor one afternoon, 
as his wife was delivering quite a panegyric 
upon their new acquaintance, and interrrupted 
her somewhat angrily, as he exclaimed, 

“The fellow has no more soul than you could 
put in a thimble!” 

“No soul , uncle?” repeated Mary, in surprise, 
“when he talks so beautifully!” 

“Talking and acting are two very different 
things,” said Mr. Hillier, wrathfully, “I have 
just been showing him the beauties of the farm, 
and, in passing through the cow-yard, he re¬ 
marked that ‘farming was very dirty business.* 
Faugh! How I do detest those everlastingly 
clean collars of his, and that careful step, as 
though he were walking on egg-shells I He is 
not the man for my money.” 

Mrs. Hillier prudently directed her husband’s 
attention to Mary’s burning cheeks; which her 
uncle surveyed with a look partly of surprise, 
partly commisseration. Her attention quite taken 
up with some things in the garden, the niece 
soon withdrew and left the couple to themselves. 

“Why, Mary,” Baid Mr. Hillier, that same 
evening, “you don’t mean to say that the man 
has really proposed, and that you have accepted 
him?” 

Mary s<Ad nothing; but her eyes were very 
eloquent. 

“What possessed you?” continued her uncle. 

Something that sounded very much like “love” 
fell from Mary’s lips; but her uncle recognized 
no such word in his vocabulary. 

“Were I a girl,” continued Mr. Hillier, “I 
should as soon think of falling in love with a 
tailor’s walking advertisement as of ‘bestowing 
my affections’ (that is the term, I believe,) upon 
one whose whole energies are concentrated in 
preserving himself from the least spot of con¬ 
tamination. Why, child, you will have no peace 
of your life. You are neat enoug*h, I should 
think, to suit the most fastidious, but this man 
is a regular fidget.” 

“Oh, but,” said Mary, very quietly, while a 
sly gleam in her eye betokened some hidden fun, 
“I intend to cure him. Thinking it a pity that 
so many noble and interesting qualities should 
be obscured by this small weakness, I have con¬ 
cluded to take him in hand.” 

Now Mary, be it known, had the reputation of 
being a young lady of considerable energy and 
determination, all in her own quiet way; she was 
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one, also, who never made an assertion unless she 
had good grounds for doing so; when, therefore, 
she expressed her intention in this oalm manner, 
Uncle and Aunt Hillier, though entertaining a 
few natural misgivings as to the wisdom of such 
a proceeding, gave their consent to the marriage, 
and the old lady was soon immersed in all the 
bustle of preparation. 

Abel, having secured his prize, soon returned 
home; the happy day was appointed, and the 
bridegroom was to make his appearance on the 
evening before the ceremony. In the course of 
a few days an elegant box arrived for Mary; it 
contained a set of pearls, and a most affectionate 
letter from Abel’s sister. People said that Mary 
was a fortunate girl; but the uncle and aunt 
shook their heads, as though the Ides of March 
were come but not gone. 

The wedding eve arrived; the whistle of the 
last train of cars had died away in the distance, 
but still no Abel. Mournfully did Mary pace 
up and down the shaded walk to catch the first 
glimpse of her truant lover; but no approaching 
figure darkened the opening, and the shades of 
evening were fast gathering around. The bride- 
elect betook herself to a sleepless pillow, and 
ominous shakes of the head passed around the 
oircle. 

The bridal morning dawned fair and beautiful; 
and as Mary stood before the glass in her own 
apartment, a very pardonable feeling of satis¬ 
faction flushed her cheek, while wreathing the 
pearls in her shining braids. The bridesmaids 
were clustered in a knot together—the bride was 
dressed, to the last hair-pin; the clergyman, in 
his white robes, was filling the pleasant parlor 
with a peculiar air of solemnity—everything was 
ready but the bridegroom. 

Low whispers were passing around, and glances 
of commisseration bent upon Mary; when, at the 
very last moment, up drove a carriage, and Abel 
rushed hastily into the house. Something about 
“unforseen circumstances” was heard; but the 
clergyman, indignant at having bqen kept wait¬ 
ing, would allow no explanation, ana in the course 
of a very short time the two were made one. 
Guests lingered in hopes of hearing something, 
but in vain; it was not until their departure that, 
urged by the questioning looks of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillier, Abel proceeded to give some account of 
himself. 

“You cannot imagine, dearest,” said he, ad¬ 
dressing himself to Mary, “how unhappy I felt 
at being obliged to delay our meeting; but yes¬ 
terday morning, when my clothes were sent 
home, I observed that the tailor had actually 
sent me a coat of dark, bottle green, instead of 
the plain black that I ordered—and the washer¬ 
woman, in her hurry, had ironed my shirt-bosoms 


the wrong way. Believe me, that no other cir¬ 
cumstance should have retarded my coming.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillier looked just upon the point 
of exploding; but a beseeching glance from Mary 
arrested their indignation half way. The young 
bride said nothing; but her foot tapped the 
ground in an impatient manner, as though in¬ 
ternals and externals were somewhat at variance. 

It was with a reluctant feeling that the worthy 
couple consigned the child of their adoption to 
the care of her new guardian ,* but then, as they 
remembered Mary’B strength of character, the 
burden of disquietude was somewhat lightened. 
The two immediately set forth upon the usual 
wedding tour; and then Mary found herself set¬ 
tled in the heart of a bustling city, in lieu of 
the quiet country scenes to which she had been 
accustomed from childhood. 

Sometime after his marriage, Abel Arnfield 
was passing through his usual haunts, when a 
hearty slap on the back almost staggered even 
him; but a rough grasp on his arm quite pre¬ 
vented any thoughts of losing his balance. He 
turned shortly around to meet the face of an old 
acquaintance. 

“Why, Abel, how are you?” shouted a hearty 
voice, “haven’t seen you this age—been getting 
married, eh?” 

At this salutation Abel looked rather sheepish, 
which on a person of his size was exquisitely 
absurd. 

“But what do I see?” continued the speaker, 
after a more minute investigation, “don’t you 
remember that we always used to call you the 
new bank bill? And now, I declare, one of your 
wristbands has a diminutive wrinkle in the left 
corner, and I positively see a spot of mud on the 
heel of your boot—in short, you begin to look 
like other people. Poor fellow! I always pro* 
phecied that you would get a slovenly wife. I 
suppose that her carelessness has broken your 
spirit.” 

“Indeed,” replied Abel, somewhat sadly, “yon 
are very much mistaken; my wife is neatness 
itself— too neat entirely. I would ask you to 
dine with us, but the foot is she never likes my 
bringing any one home to dinner. She is so 
afraid of her drawing-room.” 

“But I am determined that she shall like me,” 
exclaimed his friend, who was quite anxious to 
witness the system of tactics by whioh any woman 
had obtained the uppef hand of Abel Arnfield, 
with respect to suoh a point as neatness. “ There¬ 
fore, you may consider me engaged for to-mor¬ 
row, unless there is something in particular to 
prevent.” 

Very doubtful as to the effect of the communi¬ 
cation at home, Abel was obliged to second the 
proposal as joyfully as possible; but it was done 
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In A manner that eansed the waggish Mr. Lartton 
no little amusement. Abel, rather surprised him¬ 
self at the change that had come over him, pur¬ 
sued his way homeward—meditating as he went. 

In the drawing-room sat Mary, looking very 
pretty, and so exquisitely neat that one would 
have been almost afraid to touch her. She tried 
to evade her husband’s kiss; and then smoothed 
her collar, and shook out the folds of her dress 
in a manner that quite provoked Abel. Indeed, 
during the year of their marriage she had con¬ 
trived to torment him with her exquisite neatness 
in every possible way. The very day afterward 
she quietly informed him that she was disap¬ 
pointed in him. 

“In what respect?” asked Abel. 

“Why,” replied Mary, “when we knelt down 
to pray, during the ceremony, I happened to 
glance at your glove, the one nearest to me, and 
I actually detected a small rip between the thumb 
and the fore finger!” 

Poor Abel! This was the reward of his over¬ 
neatness. At the last moment he had drawn 
them on in the greatest possible hurry, without 
bestowing a thought upon the small chasm that 
so shocked his bride. 

“I did think,” continued Mary, “that you 
were neat—I have such an aversion to slovenly 
men—but the sex seem naturally inolined to be 
careless.” 

All this was gall and wormwood to Abel, and 
he found the tables turned in a moBt unexpected 
manner. Instead of having a wife to correct 
nnd admonish, he appeared to be undergoing a 
thorough system of training. 

His domestic arrangements suffered not a little 
rom his wife’s troublesome neatness. Scarcely 
a servant could be found to stay with them, and 
the very neat ones had been detected in the act 
of taking liberties with the master’s comb and 
rush; while they often considered the wardrobe 
of either master or mistress, as quite a public 
concern.. There was constant changing and dis¬ 
satisfaction; sometimes an excellent cook would 
be dismissed in oonsequence of Mrs. Arnfield’s 
unexpected visits of investigation to the kitchen 
—m the course of which she often discovered pri¬ 
vate proceedings that were altogether at variance 
With her shrinking delicacy. Her husband’s ob¬ 
servation that it was best to shut her eyes to 
hese things, only caused them to open still wider 
ia apparent horror and surprise. 

Abel had long felt inclined to remonstrate 
against this state of things, but Larkton’s visit 
airy capped the climax. Mary received the 
visitor with a most uneasy glance at his boots; 
an a visible shade of annoyance passed over 
ber face as the sofa creaked beneath the sudden 
P BDge which Mr. Larkton made into its capacious 


depths. He, apparently quite attracted by her 
sweet face and lady-like appearance, told his most 
amusing stories; but Mrs. Amfield’s smiles were 
very frigid ones, and she evidently regarded him 
with no friendly eye. Larkton, to be sure, had 
upset a small vase of flowers, thereby spilling the 
water over the drawing-room carpet; and while 
Abel assured him that it was qot of the slightest 
consequence, his hostess’ eyes seemed to tell a 
different story. 

Dinner was announced; and after the first ex¬ 
citement of getting seated, a dead silence per¬ 
vaded the circlet Abel, rather embarrassed at 
the state of affairs, helped the soup with a trem¬ 
bling hand, and in consequence of his agitation, 
several drops were spilled upon the exquisite 
table-cloth. 

“Thomas,” said Mrs. Arnfieid, with perfect 
coolness, “ remove the cloth, and bring a clean 
one.” 

Abel remonstrated, but in vain; the guest 
played with his bread during the disoussion; 
and Thomas, one of those neat pokes who seem 
created for no earthly purpose but to torment 
one, crawled off with the various things in re¬ 
gular succession. Mr. Larkton thought of the 
play-bills that say, “an interval of five years is 
supposed to elapse between the acts”—Mrs. Arn¬ 
fieid looked satisfied—and Mr. Arnfieid at boiling 
heat. 6 

After a long interval of endurance a clean 
table-cloth was spread; the plates were brought 
back to their places; and a tureen of cold soup 
deposited before Mrs. Arnfieid. It was removed 
almost untouched; and, in consequence of the 
delay, the second course was in very much the 
same condition. The ice-cream seemed, as the 
Yankee said of it on a former occasion, “a Uetle 
tetched with frost;” and on rising from the table 
the two gentlemen were anything but satisfied 
with their repast. 

On returning to the drawing-room Mr. Larkton 
saw, with some annoyance, that a servant was 
employed in removing the prints of his boots 
from the spotless carpet; and Abel really envied 
the fate of Jonah. Even the spirits of an in¬ 
veterate wag are sometimes depressed; and, after 
a very short evening, Mr. Larkton took his de¬ 
parture. 

“Oh, Mary!” exclaimed Abel, exploding at the 
first convenient moment, “how could you do so? 

You have mortified me beyond measure.” 

“I have only to repeat,” returned his wife, 
with perfect serenity, “that I am disappointed 
in you.” 

“And I in you,” groaned Abel, “little did I 
think that it would be such perfect misery to 
have a neat wife!” 

There was a sly twinkle in Mary’s eye as she 
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asked, “then yon really think that a person oan 
be too neat?” 

“I think,” returned Abel, with considerable 
energy, “that I would give half my fortune if 
you were only a sloven—yes, an actual sloven /” 

To his great surprise, Mary had thrown one 
arm around his neck, and was laughing uncon¬ 
trollably. # 

“How I have been watching for this avowal!” 
said she, “ I had almost given you up as incorri¬ 
gible—you bore all sorts of torments so stoioally 
—but human endurance, it seems, could go no 
farther. Do you know, cher ami, that on our 
wedding day, in a feeling of pique at your con¬ 
sidering the color of your coat of more conse¬ 
quence than an evening's tete a-tete with me, I 
planned this line of conduct, and determined to 


carry it through ? I think that now, having your 
eyes fully opened to the horrors of inordinate 
neatness, you will scarcely inflict upon me what 
you have suffered during the last twelvemonths.” 

Abel, being a sensible man, said very little, bat 
actually kissed his tormentor in a sort of frantio 
delight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hillier soon after made them a 
visit, and observed, with some surprise, that, 
although Abel was still neat enough to escape 
an imputation of slovenliness, he no longer made 
neatness a ruling passion, or suffered it to inter¬ 
fere with his enjoyments. Mary, in reply to 
their surprised looks, referred them by a glance 
to her husband; but Abel was apparently sur¬ 
veying very curious things at the bottom of hie 
cup. 


ALICE IN HEAVEN. 

BY BEY. SIDNEY DYEB. 


How beauteous is the evening’s close, 
When twilight draweth nigh, 

And gorgeously the mellow rays 
Adorn the pensive sky; 

It is an hour for holy thought, 

But I! I love the even, 

For’t is the hour our darling one, 

Our Alice went to Heaven! 

We looked upon her angel brow, 

Death’s touch had made more fair, 

Into those gently closing eyes, 

The light of Heaven was there! 

One fading smile—one look of love— 

And life’s last tie was riven, 

And with the day’s departing beam, 

Our Alice went to Heaven! 

The gloom of night spreads o’er the earth, 
A night with starless skies, 

But on our sad and riven hearts 
A deeper darkness lies; 


The dearest light of home is quench’d, 
Whose rays such joy had given; 

It set to riso no more on earth, 

When Alice went to Heaven! 

We listen for her cherub voice. 

Her merry sylph-like tread, 

We watch to see her beaming smile, 
Then comes the thought—she’s dead! 
We murmur not; all, all is well; 

Yet each returning even, 

Sad thoughts will come, for ’tis the hour 
When Alice went to Heaven! 

But when such thoughts lie on the soul, 
And tears suffuse the eyes, 

When murmurs tremble on the lips 
That thus the heart He tries, 

We think of Him who hath the life 
And Resurrection given, 

And joy that we shall meet again, 

Our Alice, now in Heaven! 


THE BEE AND THE MAIDEN. 


FROM 


THE GERMAN OP GLEIM. 


Once a little Bee there flew 
Busily about, and drew 
Sweets from every blooming flower. 
“Little Bee,” the maiden cried, 
Who was busy there at work, 


“Oft therein doth poison lurk, 

And thou sipp’st from every flower.” 
“Yes,” said the Bee, "the sweets I sup, 
And leave the poison in the cup.” 


S 
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ELLEN CAMERON’S FOURTH’OF JULY. 


BY AGNES L1NWOOD. 


“Heigh-ho! how lonesome and dull a day is 
this for me,” complained poor Ellen Cameron, as 
she sat at a front parlor window, watching wist¬ 
fully the cloudless sky. 

Poor Ellen sighed very often, as visions of 
former days, where she had moved queen of the 
dance, rose to mind; and she almost wished it 
would rain, just a little, to reconcile her to this 
imprisonment. Along the principal street of the 
village was hurrying a brilliant throng of pas¬ 
sengers, all tending in one direction, all actuated 
by one impulse, to celebrate the anniversary of 
a nation’s freedom. The mode of commemora¬ 
tion for the day was a pic-nic, the place a cool, 
shady grove on the outskirts of the village. Can 
we wonder then that Ellen, fair Ellen, a village 
belle and beauty, was pining to be with them; 
that she longed to be dancing on the pic-nic 
green, or beneath the cool magnolia shade, ban¬ 
dying the gay jest, or witty repartee? But she 
had promised her father to devote one gala day 
to higher purposes, and sweet Ellen was not one 
to hold to the letter, yet break the spirit of a 
vow. 

While we have been speaking of Ellen, the 
crowd, even to the last pedestrian, has passed 
out of sight, each and every one intent to enjoy 
enough of dancing, dining, and speaking, to last 
them for a twelvemonth. 

We have spoken of Ellen’s beauty. It was the 
beauty of intellect and genius linked with the 
most generous sympathies, pure and elevated 
sentiments: the light of a glorious bouI radiating 
round her, and flooding home with its sunshine. 
Yet in society she was gay, and often trifling, as 
if she scorned to let the world know how deep 
and holy were her feelings: an often fatal error 
with the young and lovely. 

Emerging from the nun-like seclusion of a 
country home, and the watchful care of a gov¬ 
erness a few months since, Ellen Cameron had 
assumed the charge of her father’s house in 
town, and plunged at once into the whirlpool of 
fashionable society. Smile not, exclusive city 
belle, at the pretensions of a village, for our 
Southern towns afford as many facilities for 
thus wasting time, and have as haughty an 
aristocracy as the more enlarged though not 
superior circles of the east Simple in habit, 
unconscious of her oharms, fascinated, bewil¬ 
dered, Ellen yielded to the current, and but for 
Vol. XXII.—12 


occasional glimpses of a higher purpose, would 
have been passed unnoticed by the few men in 
her set, who rose superior to, and disdained, the 
butterfly crowd. Her easy grace of manner, 
joyous ringing laugh, and unceasing flow of 
bright, sparkling thoughts, brought to her feet 
a host of lovers; but Ellen was difficult to please; 
and her cultivated mind sought a spirit-mate. 
Yet there was one who occasionally appeared in 
her train of adorers, among them, but not of 
them. Ellen was, to a certain extent, the em¬ 
bodiment of his early dreams; and he would have 
deemed her the perfection of loveliness in mind, 
as in person, if her ready laugh had not rung 
forth so joyously for every puerile witticism of 
the crowd: if she had not loved the world quite 
so passionately; if she had only given more of 
her sunlight at home. Often he repeated to him¬ 
self that Ellen was a dear, winsome creature, 
and a desirable partner in the ball room, but not 
the mate for life. “She, the star of her little 
world, could never bound her ambition to the 
domestic domain.” Thus he often reasoned. But 
again and again her image returned to its shrine 
in his heart; and just now, as he wended his way 
to the grove, was uppermost in his thoughts. 

While we have been reading the inner life of 
those two beings, Ellen had been dreaming of 
him. Her keen perceptions understood that lofty 
soul; her own was a kindred spirit, and she knew 
it; knew that he alone could make her happy; 
and feeling in the depths of her soul this truth, 
she shuddered at the strong probability that he 
would wed her rival. Often she had marked how 
carelessly he turned from her. While she thus 
pondered, the rapid trotting of horses aroused 
her, and glancing down the street, she saw the 
object of her thoughts approaching in his fault¬ 
less equipage. The little heart fluttered as she 
thought how her rival would triumph to-day; but 
in an instant the envious feeling was crushed as 
she answered his greeting. 

“What, Miss Cameron!” he said, pausing at 
the window, “are you not going to the pic-nic?” 

“No,” she replied, “pa is not here, and I 
could not go.” 

“Will you take a seat with me? It will give 
me pleasure to attend you.” 

“No,” answered Ellen, decisively, “you are 
very kind, but I have promised not to go. Good 
morning, Mr. Merton.” 
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He bowed and rolled on. Poor Ellen heaved 
one regretful sigh, and then rose resolutely from 
her seat, determined to spend the day pleasantly, 
and keep her thoughts at home. Here and there 
about the house, things out of joint caught her 
eye. Visions of their once faultless household 
rdse from the store-house of old memories. 
Thoughts of her father’s indulgent kindness, 
and the memory of his often half-suppressed 
Bighs, came treading in the footsteps of these 
visions: then more shadows from the long-for¬ 
gotten past—the loved mother, meek and gentle, 
the lessons learned in childhood from the now 
sealed lips: the olden time, with its lofty dreams, 

* its generous aspirings, the holy purpose with 
which she entered on her duties, and the long 
vista of follies and frivolities which had followed; 
all these and more, came crowding on her brain, 
peopling its chambers with regrets, and new re¬ 
solves, and bringing tears for the wasted hours, 
which had borne with them to oblivion no record, 
save of duties unfulfilled. The false lights which 
had led her on stood revealed in that hour of 
heart communing. She now appreciated the in¬ 
fluence which an unceasing pursuit of pleasure 
exercised over a mind constituted like her own; 
and thankfully turned from the precipice of 
heartless and guilty selfishness on which she 
had trembled. The old purposes resumed their 
throne, and with a chastened spirit she resolved 
to begin again her career as a useful being, 
hoping thus to cheer the old age of her father. 

While thus resolving and repenting, there came 
a knock at the door, which she hastened to open. 
There stood Mr. Merton, looking as if he had 
never thought of the pic-nio. His fine eyes beamed j 
upon her with a kindly interest, but no more; j 
and quietly he explained the cause of his return, j 

“ I thought you must be very lonely and sad, 
Miss Cameron; and out there in the noisy crowd, 
the remembrance of your cool, shady parlor, and 
sweet music, had such an influence that I am 
here, begging you to tolerate my society, and 
bestow on me that music I love so well.’' 

Ellen had grown very calm before he came, 
and she talked to him quietly now, as if he was 
a friend, and nothing more: as if his was not the 
power to stir her heart’s depths, and call forth 
its sweetest or most thrilling tones. But self- 
possessed as she appeared, he held the key to her 
soul, and bending those deep, kindly eyes upon 
her, drew forth gradually, imperceptibly, the 
occupation of the morning. The recital over, he 
took his favorite arm-chair, and buried in its 
soft cushions, listened as her music, first grand 
and solemn, pealed forth, waking the sleeping 
echoes; then gay and joyous, like her own bird¬ 
like tones, seemed warbling around him; then 
changing to another strain, slow and soothing, 


stole upon his ear, like her own sweet spirit 
dawning in its newer, gentle light. There was 
a clear, holy effulgence in those deep violet eyes, 
which was new and refreshing; a purity about 
the fair, delicate face, a calmness resting over 
all, which he found it difficult to account for, 
until she explained those morning reflections. 
And now he felt that he could love Ellen at last, 
that he had always done her injustice. He said 
to himself, “what an inestimable treasure, what 
a priceless gem would be her heart to him who 
won it; how heavenly the light she would shed 
round his path on earth.” 

Impelled by these feelings, he rose and took 
her little hands from the keys; then drawing her 
to the recess of a large window opening on a bed 
of flowers, he said:—“Ellen, Miss Cameron, for 
long months I have struggled against my love 
for you, thinking you too frivolous; but to-day I 
have seen that I misjudged you. * Will you, can 
you pardon the error? Forgive me, Ellen! And 
oh, if it is possible, let me hope that you will be 
the guiding star of my destiny, the ministering 
spirit to interpose between my wavering heart 
and earth’s allurements: my comforter, my con¬ 
soler here, my soul’s mate in eternity. Ellen, 
you are the arbiter of my fate! My life belongs 
to God; therefore if you reject me, I should not 
dare to fling it away, or to sully my soul’s purity. 
No, I make no such threats. But the heart within, 
the sweet spring of hope, and happiness, from 
whose founts flow the joys of life—that will be 
crushed, withered* my life this side the tomb, ' 
hopeless!” 

Ellen had stood listening to his words, pale, 
trembling, her hand prisoned between his, her 
head drooping. She was frightened at this'Bud- 
den avowal. It was as if it brought wretched¬ 
ness and misery, instead of granting the utmost 
desire of her heart. Her tears flowed: at first 
violently; then more gently as a calming influence 
stole over her; and soon her head sank upon his 
shoulder with a heartfelt love and trust, telling 
him better than words the story of those long 
months of uncertainty. Who can doubt her an¬ 
swer? But we draw a veil over those two hearts; 
for such scenes are sacred. 

And Ellen and her lover were married. Not 
for them were the puerile pursuits of fashion: 
higher aims were theirs; nobler joys were before 
them. It was in domestic life that they sought 
happiness. The world, with its carking care and 
heartless ambitions, was shut out from their door. 
They lived for each other, and with each other, 
not for the vain applause of society. To the 
husband, each returning evening brought back 
home’s sweet content, the peace of a satisfied 
heart. And when storms of sorrow came, his 
sympathy sustained Ellen in turn, his love repaid 
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all pangs of bitterness. When it was he that 
bowed before the storm, her hand still pointed 
upward, her sweet voioe murmured, “ trust in 
God.” 

Oh! woman, knowest thou thy glorious mis¬ 
sion? If so, why strive for distinctions which 
bring but shame and sorrow? Ye restless ones, 
who have never tasted home joys, and go seeking 
after empty honors, know that woman’s sphere is 
home, and her influence there one of the highest 
trusts Providence has placed in mortal hands. 
Standing on the threshold of her door she meets 
the wanderer, and encircling him in her arms, 
shuts out the world with its falsehood and dis¬ 
appointments. To soothe the over-wrought brain 
and calm the shattered nerves; to make the social 
hearth a charmed circle, impenetrable to care, and 
brightened by affection’s smile: this is woman’s 
lot in life! To lead man from wordly temptation, 
to win him on to loving the wise and benificent 
Creator: to sympathize with his aspirings, glory 


in his triumphs, and brighten disappointment by 
the touch of love; is not this enough for woman? 
Let us leave to man the toiling for fame, the buf¬ 
feting with the world. Let us cherish no higher 
ambition than banishing frowns from his brow, 
and smoothing the rugged pathway of life. 

Is this sphere too contracted ? Are thy ener¬ 
gies too cramped here? Go forth into the world 
then—but go to the sufferer; this also is thy pro¬ 
vince ; seek the indigent and sick, be to them 
a ministering angel: give of thy bounty to the 
starving, and thou wilt be an angel upon earth. 
Go to those who have never heard of a ruling 
Providence, of a God over all; and rest assured, 
while thy lips speak of pardon and peace to the 
miserable outcast, peace will enter thy own soul 
and still its discontent forever! 

Let the lives of Ellen and Merton read you the 
lesson, and your own hearts find the moral which 
my pen is too feeble to point. 


LEAD ME NOT THERE! 

BT FRANK LEE. 


Lead me not there! Lead me not there! 

I could not look again 
Upon that glad stream rushing free 
Like a brightly woven chain. 

Lead me not there! Lead me not there! 

I could not bear to rest 
Upon the daisies, ’neath that tree, 

With the sunlight on their breast. 

$know the dingle is fair to see. 

The copse beyond is sweet, 

I’ve often trod its dusky depths 
With childhood’s lightsome feet. 

I know the brook is ringing clear, 

I seem to hear it now, 

And I can almost feel the drops 
Come Bplashing o’er my brow. 


Lead me not there! Lead me not there! 

'Twas on a Summer day 
I sat beside that gushing stream— 

How fast it flew away! 

That Summer day is ended now. 

Its sunlight hours are o'er; 

Those singing waves would seem to speak 
The whisperings of yore. 

I know the path o’er th’ wooded hill 
Where the wild-birds weave their nest. 
And the purple blossoms grow, but there 
I could not brook to rest! 

I’ve wander'd far from that laughing stream. 
My hopes are like trampled flowers. 

And I could not bear to look again 
In that haunt of early hours. 


SONNET. 


Teou dost not know—how he, the worshipper 
Of his soul’s idol from its earliest years, 

Can draw a language from his hopes and fears, 
And make a converse of his thoughts with her. 
Thou dost not know—how oft amid the storm, 
Remembrance of thee hath been gladly woo’d; 
And even when Nature smiled in gentlo mood, 


. SMITH. 

I have forsaken her, to catch thy form; 

And lingering nightly by the desert shore. 

With none to see me but the silent moon, 

Have dream’d of thee, in such delicious swoon, 

So painfully pleasing like a dream of yore, 

That Heav’n and earth, and moon, and that still sea, 
: Seem’d all discoursing with one voice of thee! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122. 


A few days subsequent to the funeral of Mr. 
Vernon, Alice, taking Lily with her, visited the 
grave. 

It was in one of those rural cemeteries, now 
so common, but then less frequent; a lovely and 
picturesque locality, a few miles out of town. 
The grave was in, perhaps, the sweetest spot of 
the whole place, a wooded bluff, overhanging the 
river, and commanding a beautiful prospect, up 
and down the sinuous stream. 

Lily had never been at a funeral, so that the 
cemetery was a new thing to her. At first she 
regarded it only as a pretty garden. She was i 
full of gaiety as they proceeded up the gravelled j 
road, exclaiming with delight at the abundant j 
flowers. But when she saw that tears were 
silently running down her mother’s cheeks, her 
exuberant spirits vanished immediately, and she 
walked gravely along, holding her mother’s hand, 
wondering much, yet saying nothing. As they j 
entered deeper into the cemetery, and the white j 
monuments began to appear, Lily’s wonder in¬ 
creased, for she could not understand why any ; 
one should be sad in so beautiful a place. Once i 
or twice she was on the point of asking her j 
mother what these pretty monuments meant, j 
but, with an instinct above her years, restrained j 
herself, for she felt that it might increase her ; 
parent’s sorrow. At last they reached the fresh 
grave of Mr. Vernon, where the tears of Alice i 
became sobs, loud and violent. 

Lily stood in silence, for some time, looking i 
from the grave to her mother, and from her i 
mother to the grave, and wearing an expression j 
of mingled concern, awe and wonder. She could 
not understand why, but the child felt strangely, 
and could not speak, at least for a while. 

“Mamma,” she said, at last, nestling timidly j 
to her mother’s side, “why do you cry?” 

Alice had, for some time, been unconscious 
of the presence of her daughter, so deep and 
engrossing had been her grief. She now looked 
down at the dear, affectionate child with some- 
thing of compunction, yet uncertain, for a mo¬ 
ment, what to answer. For how should she 
explain to that young intellect this great mystery 
of death! ; 


“Because,” she finally replied, “your grandpa 
is dead, and lies buried here.” 

Dead! What was that, reflected the child. It 
was something solemn, yet mournful too; and a 
vague instinot of its terrors froze her young 
heart. 

She stood quietly for some time, gazing ear¬ 
nestly on the grave; then said, looking up, and 
speaking very low, 

“Is grandpa, that you used to tell me of, down 
under the ground there ? Is that what it is to 
be dead?” 

“That is part of it, my love.” 

.The child shuddered. 

“And can’the speak, or hear?” she continued, 
her large eyes dilated with solemn awe. “ How 
cold it must be down there!” 

“Your grandpa is not there: it is only his 
body; his soul has gone to heaven,” said Alice, 
chokingly, her tears raining on the uplifted face 
of the child. 

The countenance of the little questioner bright¬ 
ened, though the solemnity remained. 

“He has gone to @od then, where good people 
go. He is not shut up in that dark, wet place 
down there, all alone of nights. If I thought he 
was, mamma, I should want to get him out, and 
take him home, poor grandpapa: wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, my child.” And the tears continued to 
pour down. “ But, thank heaven, he is not there. 

He is with bright angels, my love. Perhaps even 
now he looks down on us, and forgives your f 
mother.” 

“Mamma,” said Lily, her attention being so 
aroused, by what went before, that she did not 
heed the last part of the sentence, and she drop* 
ped her voice still lower, “do you think grandpa 
sees us ? How I should like to see him. If h© 
was only like that dear, nice old gentleman I 
met in the square, I know I should love him. 
Shall I never see him?” 

“No, my dear, not in this world. But be a 
good girl, and you shall meet him in heaven.” 

“And must I, too, die, mamma, before I can 
get to heaven?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“And be buried?”- 
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“Yea, love.” 

‘‘But I shan't stay here, shall It I shall go 
nght up to heaven, where the angels are.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And will you and pa go too?” 

“I hope so.” 

“ Then, mamma," and she drew nearer to her 
mother with a gesture of indesoribable tender- 

TherVi i t l 8h0Uld like t0 8» ‘0 >>«ven, for 
there I should have grandpapa as well as you 

and pa. Heaven is beautiful, isn't it? Ton used 

‘!'l ” e U /“ m flowers, and fountains, 
and birds, and woods, and everything lovely and 
that little children played there, dressed all in 

* b ! t9 ’ T hl ! ‘ hC angel9 mftde “ 09 >« to them. 
Oh. I should like to go to heaven.” 

“ Perhaps you will, only too soon for us,” cried 
the mother, in a passion of alarmed love, clasping 
catcher arms. “ Tou are ,00 good fof 

After that, Alice and lily often went to the 
grave, until the idea of death became a familiar 
thing with the child. It had a strange effect 

Til her ' J* d ‘ d “ 0t terrify her ' aB U does most 
childrea But it filled her with a calm serious¬ 
ness, that was not without a certain joy. So 
spiritual were the perceptions of the child that i 1 
u ° s, gfltly grave was nothing in her eyes, ‘ 
while heaven was everything. 

Meantime the revenge, for which Isabel had 1 
plotted^ was being worked out. Poverty, pinching 1 
poverty was overtaking the Randolphs. b 1 

No sooner had the contents of Mr. Vernon's 
ill become publicly known, than the creditors \ t 

With Tn °n? h eS . an ‘° b9sie S 9 him !n » body, t 
to 1 A If" 9 ment ’ DOt haT >ng yet made a name 
? ! , tbe 3 gn°rant rich to patronize him, he s 
o^ju very few persons to purchase his pic- d 
tores; and hence had fallen deeply into debt, c, 
so ong as his wife’s father lived, his credi- w 
r™ C °“ tent t0 » ait : for Alice had the w 

noLrf thT °, f be ‘ ng *“ hoiress > a nd it was sup- la 
posed that when Mr. Vernon died, he would make w 
oproviaion for her, notwithstanding her elopement. 

nowtl.T-T the trUth was “ode public, sa 
oroS-t ' Waa brown she was penniless, every 
B r ? rC8ented his sooount. Randolph had i us 
nothmg, however, with which to satisfy them. 

Pi. •/!”. had been Psrtioularly unfortunate. | ill 

tte Z f? e8 r6maiDed aD8old ' mid be had not fo, 
Urn heart to paint others, while this was the th. 

T r ' n /° r b,s Physical health was giving way, of 
trough the wear and tear on his nervous system, 

waTtemni Tf 9 T- caased him ' Sometimes he sai 
tion / 9d 40 th “* k b® b» d mistaken his vooa- lat 
O.0.T “° at e0Tied the street pavier, who, lin, 
oe«a*nty° rklng ^ pittance ' had ? et » tHu 

Heaven knows,” he said, one night, when he ' doe 
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1 had been harrassed more than usual, “heaven 
go I knows the beggar in the streets need not envy 

P T° e T the fl00r ' a 00ld bone, and a 
bit of bre &d will satisfy his wants; but I have a 
delicately nurtured wife, and an angel of a child 
depending on me. Oh 1 that I had never seen a 
er pencil; that I had been anything but an artist, 
er-1 At this moment the door opened gently, and 

r ,T' Ce , et ° Ie into tbe “‘“die- She had caught 
ou these last words. ® 

ied “Say not so, George,” she replied. “If no 

7^ T e admire9 I° ur pictures I do,” and she 
nd stole her arm around him, and laying her head 
in lovingly on his shoulder, looked up into his face, 
m. i “Nor is it a mere wife’s admiration for a hus- 

. ba "dswork. I feel, tom, inmost soul-and in 

the soul alone is true art to be appreciated- 
ig that you are no common artist, and that, in time 
or the world will acknowledge this. Remember! 

dearest, how the old masters were slighted, at 
ie first.” 

>r “What advantage will it be to me,” gloomily 
»t replied Randolph, “to be recognized as a great 
st artist after we have been starved to death? 
s-1 Alice, look at this,” and he drew a coin from his 
0 pocket, “it is my last dollar, and when that is 
it gone I do not know where to get another.” 

1, Even the countenance of Alice fell. 

“It is no longer a question of economy,” ho 
d resumed, bitterly, “it is one of actual want. If 
5 I do not sell a picture we shall soon be without 
food.” 

s “Surely it is not so bad as that,” said Alice, 

3 trying to speak cheerfully. “The baker will 
. trust us-” 

“Not for a penny,” said Randolph, almost 
1 1 savagely. “He has been twice to see me to¬ 
day, and, the last time, called me a cheat be¬ 
cause I could not pay him. I even told him I 
would paint his portrait, if he would consent to 
wait, and serve us a little while longer. He only 
laughed at me for a fool; those were his very 
words.” 

There was a minute’s silence. Then Alice 
said: it was her sole remaining comfort. 

“God wiU find a way to help us. Do not let 
us despond entirely!” 

But Randolph shook his head. His unceasing 
ill-fortune had utterly broken him down, at least 
for the time; and he had lost faith—as men wiU, 
though not women—in the protecting Providence 
of the Almighty. 

“ I wish, Alice, I had your child-like trust,” he 
said, sadly. “ But when I see unprincipled specu¬ 
lators, knavish attornies, and griping usurers rol¬ 
ling in riches, while we have to struggle on, in 
this life and death way, it shakes my old belief 
in Providential interferences. No, the Almighty 
does not trouble himself about such poor worms 
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as I, but leaves ns to the operation of known 
laws; and one of those laws is that the artist, who 
attempts anything above mere portrait painting, 
at least in America, if poor, most starve.” 

“Oh! George, this is worse than all,” cried 
Alice, bursting into tears. “Don’t look, and 
talk so.” 

His heart was softened at once. He pressed 
her to his bosom, and said, repentantly, “I forgot 
myself, Alice. May God forgive me! Bat if yon 
knew how I have been harrassed to-day. Some¬ 
times I have felt like a wild beast, as if I could 
torn on the world and rend it.” 

“ I know it is dreadful. But, dear, dear George, 
don’t blaspheme the goodness of the Almighty 
again. He is punishing us for our sins, and, in¬ 
stead of submitting meekly, and becoming chas¬ 
tened in spirit, you rise up in rebellion.” 

“I will try not to let such thoughts master me 
again. There, dry those tears, Alice: to see you 
weeping is more than I can bear.” 

Alice stopped weeping, at these words, and, 
looking up with a smile, said, 

“Have you seen Mr. Netherly ? He was struck, 
you know, with your picture, when he was here. 
Didn’t you go to him to-day?” 

“Yes, but he seemed to have forgotten all 
about it,” replied Randolph. “He told me he 
thought it a sin to waste money on pictures; 
that he gave whatever he had to spare to the 
poor; and that consequently he never purchased 
paintings. If I had been a beggar, perhaps, and 
asked him outright for money,” he said, with 
bitter vehemence, “he might have given me an 
aim.” 

Alice sighed. 

“Then I went to the exhibition,” continued 
Randolph, “to see if any person had bid for a 
picture there. But no one had. Several, how¬ 
ever, had greatly admired them, I was told.” He 
spoke with a sneer. 

Alice sighed again; but immediately bright¬ 
ened up, and strove to reassure her husband. 
“It is the darkest hour, they say, just before 
the dawn,” she replied. “Perhaps Isabel has 
relented, and will do something for us.” 

“If Isabel saw you starving at her door, 
Alice,” said Randolph, “she would not send you 
a crust, or allow a servant to bear you a cup of 
water.” Randolph had, by carefully putting 
things together, at last divined the cause of 
Isabel’s conduct. “She hates you, Alice, as 
women only can hate, and would rejoice to see 
you dead before her. Nay, do not stop me, for 
I speak God’s truth. It was she that set your j 
father against you, that kept his anger from re- j 
lenting, that guarded his death-bed chamber lest 
you should have an interview with the old man, 
and that made the will which has beggared you.” 


He had spoken this with so much vehemence 
that Alice, though she had tried, could not check 
him. But now she replied, 

“No, no, George? Isabel does not love me 
any longer, but she is not, she could not be as 
bad as that.” 

“Then why don’t she give you your share of 
the inheritance? If she will only do this,” he 
added, mournfully, “and keep you from starring, 
I will take a vow never to see you again.” 

“George, George, don’t talk that way. Pray 
don’t. You know I would never leave you. 
Isabel don’t give me my share of the estate, 
because she knows that such generosity would 
be in violation of pa’s wishes.” 

“Poor fool,” said Randolph, holding her off 
from him, and looking at her pityingly. “You 
believe all this.” 

Alice was again in tears. “I don’t know what 
has come over you, George,” she said, sobbing. 
“ You talk and look so queer. As if, sometimes, 
you were half insane.” 

“And I am,” he answered, abruptly. “That 
js just the truth, sometimes I am half insane. 
Alice, I used to think myself a strong-minded 
man; but I am merely a weak child; I can’t bear 
up against this incessant anxiety; it is wearing 
my life away. And I despise myself for it.” 

She was now weeping more violently than 
ever. 

“ Day and night, asleep or awoke, it is still the 
same. I am haunted by this approaching star¬ 
vation, which I see coming nearer and nearer, but 
which I cannot avert. I never told you before, 
Alice, but I have tried, within the last month, to 
get something else to do, I did not care what, 
anything that would preserve a house over your 
head, and buy bread for Lily. But I have failed. 
I know no mechanical pursuit, I never studied 
book-keeping, I am incompetent for a salesman, 
and if I solicited a porter’s place, I believe, as I 
believe in eternity, that I should be told I was 
too weak. You see how my pride has fallen. £ 
do not wonder that men, in straits like these, 
have committed suicide.” 

“Oh! George, oh! George.” It was all the 
weeping wife could say. fj 

“Men, I mean, who had no wife, nor child, 
he resumed, less bitterly. “ God is my judge, 
j Alice, I never harbored such a thought of myself. 
She clung to him convulsively. “No, while 
live, and you live, I will fight on, though I die in 
the battle. There, forgive me for all this, i 
i has increased your own sorrow. From this time 
| forth, dearest, you shall never hear me compla in 
again.” 

“It is not that which makes me weep,” sai 
Alice, drying her tears. “ I have been foolis , 
that is all. I would rather, far rather hear you 
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apeak as you have done, for then I know aU that 
■s m your heart; and then I can sympathize 
with, and soothe you, that is if you will let me ” 
and she gazed up into his face, with a look of 
tenderness inexpressible. 

“WiU you?” 

“Ah! Alice,” replied the husband, his sterner 
mood giving way to one inexpressibly sweet, for 
the nature of Randolph combined the bitterness 
of manhood with the softness of a child, and 
hence his aptitude for his art “Ah! Alice 
you make me forget all my sorrows. What would 
have become of me without you ?” 

“You would have had none of these cares ” 
And she sighed, as she added, “it is I that am 
the mill- stone which drags you down. But for me 
you would have gone to Europe, and there you 
could have easily supported yourself, even though 
you sold but one picture a year.” 

“Alice,” he said, seriously, “I can say truly 
that, with all our troubles, I have never regretted 
marrying you; and had I to live my life over 
knowing all I do, I would take you again, and 
thank heaven for the gift.” 

Alice answered only by clinging closer to her 
husband, and shedding some glad tears secretly 
on his bosom. 

“And now let ns look for Lily,” said Ran- 
dolph, at last. “ Where is she ?” 

*‘I left her in the other room, telling her to 
irajt till I returned. I will go to her.” 

“We will both go,” said Randolph, his heart 
fall of gratitude for two such treasures as Alice 
and that child. 

But what had become of Isabel? Now that 
s e ad obtained her revenge, was she happy ? 

appy! was ever sin yet happy, from that first 
great crime, when the first son slew the first 
brother, through all the ages of human depravity 
since? J 

Scarcely was her father dead when remorse I 
awoke in Isabel’s bosom. It was not that re- j 
morse which leads to repentance, and reparation; 
or er pride, if nothing else, would have forbid- 
en this. But it was the remorse, which con¬ 
sists in a never-ceasing conflict between the 
re ent ess determination to have Vengeance, and 
e struggles of a conscience not yet entirely 
wared. Night and day, asleep and awake, in 
er hfeart raged this terrible strife:—fit type of 
the torments of the world to come. 

She could not remain in the house where her 
fin -* r e< *‘ unseen presence appeared to 

i everywhere, oppressing her with an nwfol- 
ess and horror indescribable. If, by chance, 
we entered his death-chamber, as she did once 
" i thoughtlessly, she could scarcely shake 
.. “ fce,ln S be was lying on the bed in 

agonies of dissolution. That despairing look 


seemed to rise np before her. She heard in 
imagination, bat as vividly as in reality, the 
words, rattling with the final breath, “it ia too 
late—all is in vain, oh! my God.” 

Think not, ye who violate eternal justice, that 
the memory even of a single act will ever be 
annihilated! A deed once done exists undying. 
It may pass from the recollection; subsequent 
events may bury it, fathom-deep, under them; a 
long lapse of years, and a soul grown callous* at 
last may seem to have utterly destroyed it. But 
it lives, and will live immortally. It will wake 
at the hour of death, if it never wakes before! 
It will follow you into eternity. Forever and 
forever will it haunt you, with ten thousand, 
thousand similar spectres, a brood that never 
give you peace. Ah! if there could but be anni¬ 
hilation for the guilty. 

Isabel chose a distant oity for her residence. 
It was a fair, sweet town, on the banks of a lovely 
river. Its size was such as to secure for the in¬ 
habitants the luxuries and refinements, without 
the utter heartlessness of a great city. A mass 
of white buildings, buried among green trees, with 
snowy steeples soaring heavenward, it seemed a 
fit retreat for a wearied heart, seeking, imploring 
rest But to Isabel it brought not this blessed 
consolation. At first, indeed, the change of scene 
gave her a momentary respite, and ever after¬ 
ward she escaped the haunting horrors of that 
death-chamber; but perfect peace was not for ' 
one like her, who still hugged her revenge, still 
persisted in wrong doing. 

She hired a companion, set up an equipage, 
and furnished her house with all that luxury 
and taste could suggest, or wealth supply. Her 
dwelling was one of the handsomest in the 
place, and commanded, from its drawing-room 
windows, a prospect of hill, meadow, wood and 
stream, which looked almost like fairy-land. Her 
beauty, style, accomplishments, and conversa¬ 
tional powers made her universally courted. Old, 
retired habitues declared her the most charming 
woman of her time, “almost equal,” they said, 
with a sigh, “to the belles of their earlier days.” 
Many a fortune was laid at her feet, by those 
distinguished for fashion or otherwise. All the 
ladies of her gay, wealthy, luxurious, hollow, 
aristocratio set envied her. 

Yet still she was not happy. Though sur¬ 
rounded by incense, it was yet not such as her 
better nature desired, and though smiling on it, 
she despised it all in her secret souL For there 
is something in guilt that instinctively repels, 
as there is in innocence that attracts; a subtle 
essence indescribable, but which acts with re¬ 
sistless power: and hence, though occasionally 
there approached her, even in this empty society, 
those whose esteem she might have prized, they 
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soon shrank coldly from her, nor coold she, with 
all her arts, win them to her side. 

One such was Edward Mountjoy. He was of 
a nature that had Isabel met him, even in earlier 
and different days, she oould not but have loved 
him. But now, with a heart scourged by inces¬ 
sant tempests of remorse and a still unsatiated 
thirst for revenge, a heart that yearned with an 
agony inexpressible for affection as for the only 
repose possible in this life, she would have sacri¬ 
ficed everything, fortune, almost character itself, 
for the esteem of this man. Long she tried, by 
every wile known to her, to secure his love. Yet, 
with a score of suitors sighing at her feet, all 
wealthier, and many as talented as Mountjoy, 
she could produce no impression on him. For 
he had a great, noble, expansive heart, and with 
unerring instinct, it warned him against her. 

“Why, Mountjoy,” said one of his acquaint¬ 
ance, “I never knew so blind a fool as you are. 
Don't you see that Miss Vernon is dying for love 
of you ? Such a person, such a mind, and, egad, 
such a fortune too: there are a dozen men in 
town who would almost sell their souls to win 
her.” 

11 You flatter me,” said Mountjoy, coldly. “But 
I am no suitor for either Miss Vernon’s hand, or 
fortune, and what is more, I never shall be.” 

“You are incomprehensible.” 

“Perhaps to you, Harry,I am,” said Mount¬ 
joy, for he knew well his trifling, though good- 
natured acquaintance. “But there is something, 
in Miss Vernon, magnificent as she is, which 
makes me shudder. One can't see into her soul. 
To you, no doubt, her eyes seem brilliant?” 

“By Jove, I never saw anything like them.” 

“To me they wear a haze,like that which one 
might fancy, rose from the tortured abyss of the 
damned-” 

“Are you crazy? Why, man, you make out 
Miss Vernon to be an ogress at heart; for that’s 
the plain meaning, I take it, of your splendid 
trope.” 

“ I don’t say anything such thing. I only say ] 


that she produces that feeling in me. I never 
look at her, when her face is quiet for a moment, 
without being reminded of Lady Macbeth.” 

“I declare you are the queerest fellow I ever 
knew. The beautiful, happy, adored Miss Ver¬ 
non a Lady Macbeth.” 

“You ask me why I didn’t marry her, and 
that is my answer. One can’t help his feelings, 
you know.” 

“ But I’d marry her for her fortune, and for 
the eclat of the thing, if she was only half as 
sweet on me as she is on you.” 

“ I have no doubt you would,” said Mountjoy, 
smiling, half scornfully, half pityingly. “You’re 
an excellent little fellow, Harry, but you can’t 
comprehend everything.” 

Harry was used to such remarks from Mount¬ 
joy. He winced under them always, as he winced 
under this now, but he did not grow angry. As 
Boswell would receive rebuff on rebuff from John¬ 
son, yet fawn on the hand that administered them, 
so Harry could not rebel against Mountjoy, the 
sense of inferiority, and his pride in having such 
an acquaintance preventing such a thing. 

“ Of course, Harry,” said Mountjoy, observing 
the crest-fallen look of his admirer, and almost 
regretting what he had said, “you’ll not repeat 
this conversation. I say things to you, about 
myself, that I don’t say to other people.” 

This was true, for Harry kept confidence 
honorably, and to talk to him was, in more re¬ 
spects than one, like soliloquizing aloud. The 
humble friend was restored to his equanimity 
immediately. 

“I’ll never breathe a word of it. But, egad,” 
he added, in his lively way, “I’ll never see Miss 
Vernon again, without thinking of Lady Macbeth. 
And now I reflect on it, I do believe she could 
; play the character magnificently, with that tall 
: figure, and those dark eyes: and that’s what you 
; mean, no doubt.” 

But Mountjoy only smiled vaguely, and opened 
a law-book, which Harry knew was a signal that 
he wished to be left alone, (to be continued.) 


ADELE. 

BY HENBY J. VEBNON. 


She was a picture—such as poet’s eyes 
Delight to view, all gentleness, all beauty; 

With stragglings soft between her will and duty, 
Between Love’s tenderness and filial ties. 

Still through the day her mirthful song would rise, 
Though many said they could perceive some sadness 
Mar erin its liveliest notes of mimic gladness, 


But through the night her song was made of sighs* 
That with their sad and passionate melody, stole 
Into the deep-thrilTd sense, until the ear 
Became most tremblingly alive—like fear— 
And sound became concentrate in the soul; 

Then would you pity her—and weep that Fate 
1 Had form’d a heart so kind, so desolate! 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 

embroidered note-case. 

BY ULLE. DEVOUR. 



. Mat erials.— A piece of fawn colored kid, 
eight inches by eighteen; a small quantity of 
fine gold bullion and thread; five shades of blue 
green, and the same number of yellow green 
embroidery silk, seven shades of crimson, and 

No^ ° f U1<lC ditt °* WUh a VerJ fCW 8t6el beads 
f engraving gives the group of flowers the j 
U 1 81ze > the design may, therefore, be traced 
rom it, prepared, and marked on the kid. The 
note-case is about six inches long, and four wide, 

* e outside of the pockets being made of the 
same piece as the backs. Both the backs are 
embroidered in simple patterns. They may be 
one alike, or otherwise, as may be preferred. 

. . * ne kid with fine new linen, before placing 
in a frame to be worked. This is to prevent 
e needle from tearing the leather, as it is apt 
o o when the stitches are very close to each 
® hep * Tlie embroidery of this pattern is ex- 
emely simple. All the leaves are composed 
o two shades of green; some of the large ones 
ave three, and the variety of tint is produced 
7 selecting different shades for the leaves which 
are nearest to each other. A large light leaf 
may be worked with the three lightest yellow 1 
greens, having the darkest of those greens for i 
e veining. Close to this leaf, another might 
e made of the three darkest shades of blue 1 
green, the veining being gold. A third leaf of 
® same group could be worked in the darkest \ 
7 ellow greens. Invariably the lower part of a i 
ea , and that nearest the stem are the darkest; I 
Vol. XXII_ 13 


', but ^ere should be no abrupt transitions. The 
f stitches should be blended by taking those of 
0 one shade irregularly—short and long alter- 
a nately, and then working in those of the next 
i shade with them. The veinings are either in 
3 the darkest silks or in gold. The small leaves 
are not veined, and the stitches are taken parallel 
> and close together. The stems are done in half 
I polka stitch. The tendrils are done in gold cord, 

1 laid on and sewed over, the ends only being 
drawn through the kid. The larger flower is 
a dahlia, worked in shades of crimson; as in 
Nature, the outer leaves are the darkest. The 
stitches are all taken radiating from the centre 
of the flower. Care must be taken, in working 
every part, to preserve the edges as clear and 
perfect as possible. The eye of the flower is 
made of loops of gold bullion—each about a 
quarter of an inch long, threaded on a needle 
full of silk. After threading each piece, the 
needle must be drawn down in the same place 
it was brought up, the bullion thus forming a 
little loop. Six of these with a steel bead in 
the centre, form the eye of the flower. The 
buds are made by forming a circle of gold bul¬ 
lion, and placing a steel bead in the centre of 
each. 

The other flower is worked in lilao silks, and 
has a single bead in the centre. 

These note-cases may be made up at a book¬ 
binder’s; but the process is so simple, a little 
ingenuity will enable anybody to do it at home. 
Line the kid with scarlet silk, having previously 
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cut it to exactly the size required, allowing a 
quarter of an inch every way for turning in. 
Cut two slits nearly at the edge of each pocket, 
to place loops of leather for the pencil. On one 
side a slit must be made about half an inch from 
the top, three quarters of an inch long. Leave 
rather more than an inch, and cut another. On 
the other side the slits must be made where the 
leather is uncut in this one. Pieces of leather, 
large enough to allow a pencil to slip in, are 
secured in those slips by means of gum. Gum 


in slips of leather for the sides of the pockets, 
and fold ove* the turnings. A few sheets of 
paper, cut the proper size, with an outside one 
covered with silk like the lining, are held in the 
book by a bit of white ribbon fastened to the 
back. 

Any book-binder with whom you may be in 
the habit of dealing, would stamp the outlines 
of the cover and pocket. This should be done 
before making up, but it may be dispensed with. 


OUR WILLIE. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


There's a shadow around us resting, 

At the morning hour of prayer, 
Though our Father’s glorious sunshine 
Still lingers and gleams in our hair— 
Or when with the blissful gloaming, 

The daylight has gone to sleep, 

And falleth the dew as if angels 
Were bowing their heads to weep— 
Like a cloud about us resting 
Come memories olden and dim, 

Till our voices seem to tremble 
A singing the night-fall hymn— 

For the one whose murmur was sweetest 
In the psalms of the household band, 
Is blending its tone with the singers 
That chaunt in the hotter land. 

But we miss him still at the dew fall, 

Or when morning, all golden, and fair, 
Gleams down on the earth as it used to, 
When it shone in the curls of his hair: 
And the zephyrs go singing sadly 
A dirge for the vanished years, 

And our eyes cannot see the future 
For the mists of the blinding tears. 

r 


Time was when the sun shone gently, 

And the earth in its love-light smiled. 

And the wind to the stars sang softly. 

Like a prayer tone low and mild; 

And there seemed a gleaming of glory 
To brighten around the way, 

That was leading us home through the darkness 
To the regions of endless day. 

But there came a ray to our Willie, 

From the smiling sunset land— 

Amid clouds all rosy, and golden, 

The wave of a beckoning hand— 

And angels sang sadly at dew fall, 

And wild winds went breathing a wail. 

When we knelt by his bed-side and kissed him, 
On his forehead so coldly and pale— 

And he wandered away with the angels, 

And left but the sweet smile’s glow, 

That played round his lips like the moonshine 
A kissing the fresh fallen snow. 

But his memory lingereth ever, 

And we dream sometimes that his eyes 
Beam soft on our hearts like a blessing, 

From the Father in Paradise. 


A 


SUNBEAM 

BY 


AND A SHADOW. 

J. B. BROWN. 


I hear a shout of merriment, 

A laughing boy I see; 

Two little feet the carpet press, 

And bring the child to me. 

Two little arms are round my neck. 
Two feet upon my knee; 

How fall the kisses on my cheek! 
How sweet they are to me; 


That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child I see; 

No little arms Are round my neck, 
Nor feet upon my knee. 

No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me; 

Dear Lord, how could I give him up, 
To any but to Thee? 
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the ceowu princess. 


by MISS JANE STRICKLAND. 


“ Above all things, I wish my future daugh¬ 
ter-in law to possess a Swedish heart," remarked 
the great King of Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, to his 
relative the Governor of West Gothland. “My 
son has talents, but his temper is volatile and 
unsteady. The influence of a beautiful and 
patriotic female may kindle high and heroic 
feelings in a breast at present cold to everything 
but pleasure. This is my reason for selecting his 
consort from among my own kindred and people." 

“The crown prince is young, and with maturer 
years will cherish higher aims, your majesty," 
replied the governor, overjoyed at the prospect 
a marriage with the heir of Sweden opened for 
his daughter. 

“ At his age I was in the mines of Dalecarlia " 
replied the king, with a sigh. 

“It is not in the power of every man to be 
the saviour of his country,” remarked the future 
father in-law of the handsome crown prince. 
“There does not live a second Gustavus Vasa; 
nor will a second rise for many an age; at least, 
so says my daughter, by which token your ma¬ 
jesty will know that she has a genuine Swedish 
heart." 

“I shall be happy if B he possesses the loyal 
affection of my kinsman, and old companion in 
arms, Abraham Ericson," said the king, warmly 
pressing the governor’s hand. “If worth be 
hereditary, Margaret must be worthy.” 

She is your majesty’s kinswoman," added 
e governor; “and, albeit, she is my daughter 
—my only one. I do not know a maid so fair, 
so wise, and so disoreet at her years—aye, and 
so pious withal. She knoweth your majesty’s 
exploits by heart; and well she studies the Bible 
B8 ately put forth in her mother tongue by your 
majesty’s commands, and often pondereth the 
same. Her conduct, too, she shapeth thereby; 
and though the girl is motherless, Bhe guideth 
well the household, and is right modest in be¬ 
haviour and discreet of speech.” 

“So dutiful a daughter will make, no doubt, 
an excellent spouse," replied the king, “for the 
crown prinoe. She must come to Stockholm 

out delay. I will send a suitable escort for 
Cr; but thou m «st tarry at Gottenburgh to keep 
a watchful eye upon the discontented Papists. 
iJid Margaret assume the style of crown princess 

i out delay. My heart is set upon this mar¬ 
riage.” 


The conversation then turned upon state affairs 
of more importance to the crown of Sweden thun 
to Margaret Ericson, whose fate this brief inter¬ 
view had just decided. 

Two days afterward, a flourish of trumpets 
announced the return of the governor to his ex¬ 
pecting daughter, who, unconscious of the high 
destiny that awaited her, was sitting among her 

< maidens embroidering the royal arms upon a 
\ banner, whose loyal folds were intended to wave 
\ from Castle of Stockholm. Her eyes, wan¬ 
dering from her work, fixed themselves upon a 
portrait opposite to them, and her thoughts were 
with the unknown original of that portrait, whose 

. image was engraven upon her young heart, closing 
i it to every feeling but devoted love to him. That 
\ original was Gustavus Yasa himself! What mat- 
J tered it to the daughter of the governor that time 

< had furrowed the brow, or dimmed that eye, or 
slightly bent that noble form, he was still the 
idol of her fancy, the dream of her enthusiastic 
youth; and love and loyalty mingling their pure 
streams in the bosom of Margaret, gave birth to 

< a sentiment that absorbed her whole being in 
the delightful vision, romantic indeed, but such 

{ romance withal as belongs only to the great and 
jgood. 

! “He has looked upon him—he has heard him 
speak,” thought Margaret, as she embraced her 
father, and breathlessly awaited his tidings. 

The old veteran motioned to her damsels to 
depart; the old nurse lingered, but an impatient 
gesture forced her to leave the room, although, 
for any privacy desired by her lord, she might 
as well have remained, for Ursula lingered out¬ 
side the door, and being quick of hearing was 
soon as well advised of the important matter as 
her young lady. 

“To see you engrafted again upon the noble 
stem of Vasa, my child, has been the dearest 
wish of my heart,” said the parent, fondly and 
proudly contemplating his daughter. “ Margaret, 
you will one day be Queen of Sweden; the king 
prefers you for that high station before many royal 
ladies who would be honored by this alliance." 

There was an ambiguity in this abrupt com- 
, munication that deceived Margaret, and flushed 
j her cheeks, her brow, her bosom, with love’s own 
| delightful hues. Her eyes sparkled with enthu- 
| siasm, and then softened with rapturous tears as 
< she hid her face on the veteran’s shoulder, and 
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replied_“I am unworthy, too unworthy, to be well nigh beside himself. He thought like an 

his queen; and, if his wife, only worthy to be his ambitious man, but he felt like a parent; and 
8 j ftye » -when the royal escort appeared at the castle of 

“Nay, my child, you are thinking of a gTey- Gottenburgh to conduct the crown princess to 
haired suitor. No, no, the great Gustavus is not Stockholm, he found that the heart of the father 
seeking a young wife for himself, but for the clave to the child. 

crown prince, his son, who is the handsomest Long, long did Margaret gaze on the home of 
young man in Europe, and a very suitable match her childhood, and faster and faster streamed 
for thee; a little wild perhaps, but those faults her tears, for no hope gilded the prospect before 
of youth a beautiful and prudent spouse may her. She knew that she loved the father, and 
cure >»' that she was about to be married to the son. 

It was well for Margaret that her face was Again and again she read the royal letter, till a 
concealed, for bitterer tears of disappointment feeling of lofty resignation dried her tears, and 
never flowed from the eyes of woman, than now bade her live alone for Sweden, 
suffused hers. The flush of love and hope faded Gustavus Vasa, excepting in years, was still 
away, and she felt ready to sink with shame and the Gustavus of former times. He was yet dis- 
confusion. Her father could not read the Ian- tinguished by the same ardent patriotism, the 
guage of these tears—that sudden paleness. The same noble contempt of self, the same unshrink- 
veteran warrior knew little of the fine feelings of ing faith. He was the Swedish David, both in 
Margaret, the delicate sensibilities of the female youth and age, and like him derived all his help 
heart were all blank to him. He imputed her from God. To this Christian king, Sweden owed 
agitation to timidity, and thought the best way her religious liberty, and it was he who bade 
to reassure her, would be to show her the por- the light of revelation arise upon the nights of 
trait of her future spouse. j papacy, by setting forth the Scriptures m e 

Margaret scarcely looked upon the beautiful J vernacular tongue. Before the pure blaze or 
features. Perhaps she was the only young female j gospel illumination superstition began to fall 
in the kingdom who would have coldly regarded j slowly yet surely: thus he achieved greater 
the portrait of Eric Gustafson. Nature had been liberty for his country-a liberty m which o* 
so bountiful to the crown prince in all outward born ages were to rqjoice—than even tha 
gifts and graces, that most women would have won with his sword. 

envied Margaret the privilege of being his French customs, French maimers, had not then 

affianced bride. Another miniature was pre- corrupted the manners of the Swedish court, 
sented to her, it was from the father of her which at this period took its coloring from in 
destined husband, and the enthusiastic Margaret truly noble head. The national costume wa 
gazed upon it till her eyes overflowed with loyalty highly picturesque, but it was unchanging; ana 
and tenderness. Margaret Ericson first appeared mJh 

She dared not open her mind to her father- dress of her country, which greatly resembles 
she dared not refuse the splendid match he had that of Spain, her sovereign thought he had neve 
accepted for her; but she slid the portrait of her j looked upon anything half so lovely. Pair, y 
sovereign into her bosom, and pleading indispo- less tintless than her countrywomen the bru- 
sition, hastily withdrew to her own apartment, Haney of her complexion was relieved by oar 

Thither a letter from the king followed her. blue eyes, whose thoughtful depth expressed both 

Nothing could be more paternal than the spirit talent and tenderness, while the high, expanse 
it breathed; Gustavus confided to her ^fl the forehead was shadowed by ringlets, w ose 
hopes he had conceived of her virtues, obtaining were chesnut in the shade till the glancing sun* 
a lasting influence over the mind of his son. beams changed them all to gold. The UP* 
“Sweden asks a future patriot king from your graceful form, the beautiful features, the swee 
hands, my daughter,” wrote the monarch; “and smile, seemed to ensure to their possessor a arm 
upon your conduct as a wife depends the happi- hold upon the affections of her future lord, 
ness of unborn millions.” This patriotic appeal The king thought he saw a softened likenes 
was not lost upon Margaret, and she determined in this fair creature to his son, and 
to be as a daughter to him to whom she could this resemblance a favorable omen of their futu 
never be anything more endearing. happiness. Gently he raised her from her low y 

The novelty of her situation lent an unwonted position at his feet, and then, for the first tun » 
gravity to her deportment, and seemed to banish she heard the sound of his voice. Seen him^s 
forever the gay spirits of youth, and when she had not, for a mist was over her eyes, nor till 
met her father in the morning he thought she raised her up with words of kindly greeting, 
looked and moved with all the majesty of royalty. ; she venture to look up. He presented the crown 
Between pride and grief the old veteran was prince to her as her future consort, and then, an 
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not till then, did the unfortunate bride collect her 
scattered senses. The prince seemed, indeed, as 
abstracted and as silent as herself. He was taken 
with her beauty, but chilled by her reserve, and 
left the dangerous task to his father of drawing 
forth from the shade the latent fire and enthu¬ 
siasm of her character. 

In a few hours, Margaret, no longer awe-struck, 
hung upon the words, the looks of her sovereign, 
with admiration that banished all fear. The rapt 
attention of his daughter-in-law was gratifying 
to the great Gustavus, who was very far from 
guessing the nature of the affeotion with which, 
even while personally unknown, he had inspired 
her. He did not perceive that whenever the 
crown prince addressed her, she was inattentive, 
abstracted, and, in short, appeared hardly con¬ 
scious of his presence at all. Eric was mortified 
and displeased, but he was not of a nature to feel 
jealous. Had his affianced betrayed the slightest ; 
interest for him, he would have yielded his heart ’ 
to the claims of love and beauty, but she was 
cold as ice and adamant, and he was determined 
to be beloved. Nor was he wrong; and while ' 
Margaret was yielding to the fascinations of her 
sovereign in public, and weeping over her evil 
destiny in private, the crown prince was resolved 
to break off a marriage that seemed fraught with 
bitter mortification and regret; but perhaps he 
would hardly have taken such a decided step if 
he had not obtained some information from the 
Countess Uglas Piper, first lady of the bed cham¬ 
ber to the young princess. That lady had dis¬ 
covered that Margaret watched and wept while 
others were sleeping; she knew that the portrait 
of the sovereign was treasured in her bosom, 
while that of the crown prince lay neglected on 
her toilet. To her son, the bosom friend of the 
prince, she had communicated these startling 
facts, and he made Eric the repository of the 1 
important secret. 

“I knew this some weeks ago from my own 1 
observations; and what is stranger still, Charles, < 
my father is wholly unacquainted with the lady’s ] 
preference,” replied the prince. “ I must have 1 
the avowal from herself, or he will believe it is a £ 
subterfuge of my own to be rid of the marriage.”,! 1 
“Your highness will forestall the princess, ' 
who hopes to induce you to refuse her before the t 
dreaded nuptial day arrives. ” s 

“That artifice shall not stand; I will not save ; \ 
her the pain of confession; I will enact the a 
humble lover so well that she shall have no room a 
to quarrel with me.” 

“Your highness loves her then?” c 

“No, I think her a fair, frigid creature, too ' u 
faultless a piece of perfection to love me. To be 
loved is essential to my ideas of wedlock, not as j s 
the crown prince, but as a private individual.” n 


!P “ Her to 81 * « too mature,” replied the young 
,8 count - “ Will your higness like a step-mother ?” 
n “I do not mind a young, pretty one, still in 
d her teens; but I do not believe my father will 
g marry her; however, she is unhappy, and, there- 
* fore, to be pitied. I ought, out of dutiful respect 

to his majesty, to forgive her.” 

A In a few hours every soul in the palace was 
, well acquainted with Margaret's passion for the 
t elderly King of Sweden—Gustavus himself alone 
l being ignorant of the fact; yet the young enthu- 
i siast thought the secret only known to herself, 

, for how could her candid heart imagine the 
1 system of espionnge that surrounded her. New 
5 to a court, she had still to learn, that the actions 
, of the great are constantly watched by those 
■ about them, nor dreamed that the contents of 
I her cabinet were as well known to the artful 
[ countess as to herself. 

; The crown prince revenged himself by assura- 
; * n g the air of a passionate lover. Her embar¬ 
rassment, her uneasiness amused him, and at 
| length he rallied her upon her evident coldness, 

: which he imputed to the right source—a pre* 

; occupied heart. 

Though the insinuation was made in a tone so 
low that it only reached the ears of his affianced 
bride, it aroused her fainting courage, and made 
her address a few lines to her tormentor which 
| effectually severed the tie between them. 

The three Estates of Sweden met upon the 
morrow to grant the supplies for the marriage 
of the king’s son, and the crown prince was sum¬ 
moned to attend the council before the states 
assembled. 

To the surprise of all the members that com¬ 
posed it, the crown prince declared his determi¬ 
nation never to ratify his marriage. 

The concern—nay, the deep displeasure of the 
king, was manifest by his change of countenance. 
“Nay, this is childish, and unmanly in the ex¬ 
treme, to express reluctance to a marriage almost 
concluded,” said he. “Prince, my honor is 
| pledged, this matter must go forward; I will not 
have a princess of my own blood injured by my 
son. "What objection can you make to such a 
beautiful and amiable lady?” 

“ The lady has put many slights upon me, and, 
to sum up all, has avowed her preference for 
another. Yes, sire, the affections of my affianced 
wife have been stolen from me since her arrival 
at Stockholm,” replied the crown prince, with 
apparent rage. 

“And who has dared to seduce them,” ex¬ 
claimed the sovereign, glancing his eyes sternly 
upon the younger members of the council. 

The younger privy councillors simultaneously . 
9miled and looked at each other, the elder re¬ 
maining impenetrably grave. 
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“ Yonr majesty is mistaken,” remarked his son, 
very pointedly. 4 ‘The Lady Margaret Ericson’s 
taste is more mature.” 

The countenance of the sovereign still betrayed 
no consciousness. “Beware of deceiving me,” 
he continued, sternly; “I feel certain that your 
own fickleness is the cause of this rapture.” 

“Say rather the lady’s misplaced affections,” 
cried the prince, drawing from his bosom a billet, 
which he put into his majesty’s hand, who read 
as follows: 

“Your highness has too well read my heart. 
My affections are not in my own power: to fulfil 
my engagements would be highly criminal. Per¬ 
mit me to retire from court, and forgive me if I 
have occasioned you any displeasure. I beseech 
you to inform his majesty of my determination, 
and be pleased to look upon me with pity rather 
than resentment.” 

“This is strange!” cried the king, much 
affected by this mysterious billet; “who can 
have stolen the affections of this young crea¬ 
ture ?” 

“The criminal is too high for me to name,” 
replied his son. “Go to Lady Margaret, bid 
her be candid, and surrender up the idol image 
she cherishes in her bosom, and tell her that the 
crown prince can be generous when she is open. 
She must then avow that of which no one is 
ignorant but your majesty.” 

The king was troubled; indeed his utter un¬ 
consciousness and perplexity highly amused his 
son. The sovereign remembered the hot temper 
of his kinsman of Gottenburgh, and felt himself 
delicately placed. Those of his own house had 
lately raised the standard of revolt in Dalecarlia, 
and old Abraham Ericson would hardly pass over 
an affront offered to his beloved and only child, 
for he still thought some pique given by his son 
must have alienated the affections of the young 
princess. 

Full of anxiety he now sought out the agitated 
and unhappy Margaret. 

She had been lately weeping, for the traces of 
tears were yet fresh upon her cheek, but she was 
not alone. Solitude, that luxury of grief, was 
not permitted to her, for her attendant ladies, 
and even the envious Countess Uglas Piper, still 
remained about her person. 

The king bowed to the ladies as they curtsied, 
and withdrew. There was a sternness in his 
manner at first that awed poor Margaret, till he 
noticed her tears, when his voice softened, and 
kindly taking her hand, he said, “ Margaret Eric- 
son, do you really wish to cancel your engage¬ 
ment with the orown prince—with my son ? Is 
this your hand and seal ?” He held up her billet 
to her view. 

She faltered out an acknowledgment. 


“Has some youthful indiscretions of my son, 
some pique caused this change; or do you really 
love another ? The daughter of Abraham Ericson 
is my daughter; but if she does not give me her 
confidence how can I right her wrongs!” 

Margaret was silent for a moment—but for a 
moment—for she felt compelled to vindicate the 
crown prince. 

“There is no wrong to redress—none, indeed, 
your majesty. I alone am to blame. The prince 
has acted honorably.” 

“Who then has robbed him of your affections, 
and blighted all my hopeB? For whosoever that 
man may be I denounce him as a traitor to his 
country.” 

“Ah, no!” cried Margaret, with something of 
her former enthusiasm, “he is its pride and 
glory. Blame me only, not him—for my love is 
unreturned, nay, more, unknown to its object.” 
Maidenly shame bowed down her head, and her 
tears fell fast from her eyes, veiled as they were 
by her hands. 

The king was much touched. “Come, my 
daughter,” said he, “you Bhall not find me severe 
nor scornful. If your love be well placed, fear 
not to own it. I will serve you to the utmost 
of my power, and cold must be that breast that 
can remain insensible to charms and worth like 
thine.” 

Margaret was silent, but her tears flowed faster 
than before. The king took her hand, and con¬ 
tinued : “ Why this reserve—nay, pardon me the 
word—this deception, when you wear the portrait 
of your lover about your neck ? Remember, that 
the confidence I condescended to ask as a friend 
I now demand as your king.” 

Margaret, trembling and awe-struck, put the 
portrait into her sovereign’s hand reversed, and 
sank at his feet overpowered with shame. The 
king hastily turned it, and as his own features 
met his view, suddenly remembered the looks 
of some of his councillors, and understood the 
inuendoes of his son. He smiled to himself; and 
then raising the weeping suppliant from her feet 
to his arms, said, “would you really rather marry 
me than my sou?” 

Margaret Ericson’s answer was neither indis¬ 
tinct nor inaudible, for she neither did nor could 
make any at all. 

That night an embassy was despatched by the 
king to England, to demand the hand of the 
Princess Elizabeth for the crown prince; and on 
the following morning his majesty led his beau¬ 
tiful and enamored bride to the altar, whose love 
and loyalty were destined to make the happiness 
of his honored age. And however highly amused 
the court might be then at the singularity of 
the young queen’s preference, succeeding events 
proved that she was right; and if Margaret was 
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THE DYING WIPE. 


satisfied with her choice, her father was no less 
so than herself. To be the father-in-law of the 
liberator—the regenerator—of Sweden, was a 
point of ambition his thoughts had never reached. 

Gnstavus was not insensible to the triumph of 
valor, of patriotism, and worth, over the youth 
and splendid personal advantages of his son. 
His first marriage had been one of state; but 
the beautiful mother of Erio had been regarded 
by him, as the Queen of Sweden, the partner of 
his high destiny; but she had wanted the noble 
enthusiasm, the conjugal devotion of the fair 
young creature, whose almost idolatrous affection 
for him demanded a corresponding return. In 
Margaret of Gottenburgh, he found in his age, 
the wife his youthful thoughts had pictured— 
fond, fair, and faithful; full of those glorious 


1 aspirations, those warm, tender feelings that 
form the real beauty of the spring of life. He 
i blessed her for the artless preference that had 
gilded his declining years with the glory of her 
conjugal affection. And Margaret, who can de¬ 
scribe her happiness? for in loving the great 
Gustavus, she loved patriotism, piety, honor, 
truth; and, in thus loving her truly royal con¬ 
sort, she felt all the affection of the wife to her 
husband, united with the loyalty of the devoted 
subject to the king, while the sweet enthusiastic 
feelings which had made her prefer the old grey¬ 
haired hero to the graceful and beautiful young 
prince, never quitted the bosom of the matron 
queen, but rendered her the happiest lady in that 
northern land the sword of her lord had formerly 
rescued from slavery. 


THE DYING WIFE. 


, BY MISS 

A fair young wife is dying now, 

All wasted is her form; 

The beatiug heart, it throbs no more, 

With love so pure and worm. 

A stricken one beside her stands, 

Deep bow’d in manly grief; 

A Summer’s rose her life has been, 

As fragrant and as brief. 

And friends have dropt the last Bad tear, 
And bore her form away; 

But in her home, that lonely home. 

She’ll never smile for aye. 

Her vacant chair, alone iUstands, 

Where oft at eve of day 

She sat to watch her babes to sleep, 

And soothe all cares away. 

Her love it seems to linger still 
Around that hallow’d place, 

As when in starlight’s lonely hour, 

She kiss’d each little face. 

Methinks I feel her presence near, 

And hear her softly tread; 


E. ST. JOHN. 

> From room to room the shadow flies, 

| And smooths the pillow’d head. 

\ Mother! oh, that cherished name, 

f Who dares to breathe it now; 

Tho solemn silence of the heart 
Is warm upon each brow. 

The flow’rs so sweet around the door, 
Tell of her love and care; 

The scented breeze in twilight's gloom 
Wakes up her mem’ry there. 

The past how quick it rushes by, 

We scarcely note its tread; 

! Till from our midst, somo lovely form 

Is placed among the dead. 

When evening’s stars shine out so clear 
An hour she dearly loved; 

A mourning husband sits alone— 

A broken ohord is mov'd. 

The cold sods of the valley lie 
Upon her pulseless breast; 

But in the realms of Paradise 
. He feels her soul has rest. 


A THOUGHT ON 


THE WATER. 


BY CHARLES H. 


STEWART. 


Sf.e how, beneath the moonbeams smile, 
Yon mimio billow rides, 

Then having sparkled for a while, 
Unmurmuring subsides. 


Thus sparkles life, and for a day 
Bides Time’s eventful sea, 

Then, having sparkled, melts away 
Into Eternity. 
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ON THE HARMONY OF COLORS, 

IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS. 


BY MBS. MERBIFIELD. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 128. 


The secret of the success of the old Italian 
masters consists not in combining colors which 
contrast with each other, such as red and green, 
purple and yellow, which look well when placed 
side by side, but when united neutralize each 
other, but in combining colors which are near to 
each other in the prismatic scale, and which, 
when united, produce a clean color, a harmony 
of analogy, not of contrast. In the Consecration 
of St. Nicholas by Paul Veronese, the drapery of 
the first figure in the left hand has red shadows 
and yellow lights. Now these two colors, red 
and yellow, although not harmonious alone, make 
when united, orange, which is a clean color, and 
in the prismatic gradation is situated between, 
and is composed of the red and yellow. The 
effect of this combination of colors is bright and 
agreeable, and the discord or rather the sus¬ 
pended harmony of the two primitives is re¬ 
solved by the formation of the intermediate color, 
orange. The drapery of the angel in the same 
picture has pink shades and light yellow lights; 
here also orange may be produced by the mix¬ 
ture of the two colors, and the effect will be 
equally pleasing with the last. In the Holy 
Family of Andrea del Sarto , the upper drapery 
of the Virgin is blue with deep or subdued yellow 
lights; now yellow and blue make when united, 
green; we, therefore, trace the same system 
of harmonious arrangement in this changeable 
drapery as in the others. Turning now to the 
portrait of Giulia Gonzaga, by 8ebastian del 
Piombo, we find the colors still more nearly 
allied; the shadows of the drapery are green, 
the lights yellow, these, if mixed, would produce 
a yellow green, intermediate between the color 
of the lights and shades. In the Musical Party, 
by Titian, we find a figure whose drapery is 
green with yellow brown lights. The lining of 
the mantle of the Virgin in the picture by Van¬ 
dyke has grey shades and pale yellow lights. 
VTe subjoin a few more examples from pictures 
on the continent for the sake of the combinations 
of colors, and to show how the principle of the 
harmony of analogy is carried out by the Italian 

ThZT- 8 ' ? t a Picture Titian ’ at B ™scia, 

18 a blue drapery, with pale yellow 


lights. Paolo Veronese introduces in one of his 
pictures in the Ducal Palace at Venice, a drapery 
with lake colored shadows and yellow lights, and 
in pictures of the Venetian School we often find 
the lights of draperies pink, and the shadows 
inclining to blue. Bernardino Luini was fond 
of introducing changeable dresses. Among other 
draperies in his pictures at Milan are the fol¬ 
lowing: white lights with yellow shades; green 
shades with yellow lights; red shades with darker 
yellow lights; others with dark red shades and 
light red lights. From these examples, there¬ 
fore, we may learn, that if changeable draperies 
are to produce brilliant and clean effects of colors, 
the lights and shades must be chosen from colors 
which approach each other in the prismatic scale, 
and that the contrasts of colors, with their com- 
plementarie8, are to be avoided, unless it is wished 
to neutralize them and produce a sombre effect 
Variations in the tone of the color, simply without 
changing the hue, are frequently sources of very 
agreeable combinations of color. Some of the 
most beautiful French figured silks are produced 
with two or three shades of the same color, with 
or without the addition of white. It is to be 
observed, that in these remarks, we allude only 
to the production *of a pleasing and rich arrange¬ 
ment of color on the silk or stuff itself, without 
any reference to the effect on the complexion. 

A few general observations connected with the 
subject of color, as applied to dress, occur to us. 
We shall mention the following:— 

Black and dark dresses have the effect of 
making the persons wearing them apper smaller 
than they really are; for this reason they are 
suitable to stout persons. The same may be 
observed with respect to black shoes, which 
diminish the apparent size of the foot. 

The contrary effect takes place with regard 
to white and light colored dresses, which make 
people look larger than they really are. Very 
stout persons should, therefore, dress in black 
and dark colors. 

Large patterns make the figure look shorter, 
without diminishing its apparent size. The im¬ 
mense patterns which are pow so much the 
fashion, are only fit for window or bed curtains, 
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or, at least, for a lady of gigantio proportions 
who wears a hoop. 

Longitudinal stripes, in dress, if not too wide, 
are considered to add to the height of a figure, 
they may, therefore, be worn with good effect by 
persons of low stature. Horizontal stripes have 
a contrary effect, and are far from graceful. 

Before dismissing the subject, it will be proper 
to advert to the effect of artificial light on the 
complexion and dress. The general effect pro¬ 
duced by this light is to warm the complexion, 
which it does by increasing the orange tint, to 
strengthen and darken the shadows by the con¬ 
trast of light and shade, and to inorease the bril¬ 
liancy of the eyes by the masses of shadow which 
it casts around them. The effect of artificial 
light on colored draperies is somewhat different. 
The light diffused being yellow, this color is ren¬ 
dered pale, and is frequently lost entirely. There 
are, probably, few persons who have not observed 
that primrose colored gloves appear white by 
candle-light Orange and red become warmer 
by this light Sky bine, seen by artificial light, 
acquires a green tint; indeed, it can scarcely be 
distinguished from green. Dark blue assumes 
a dark and heavy color, green nearly resemble 
blue, and purple becomes redder if it inclines to 
red, and darker if it inclines to blue. When, 
therefore, a dress is to be worn by artificial light, 
the color should be selected with a view to the 
modifications it will receive from this light. 

The dress of gentlemen will not detain us long. 
IJp to nearly the close of the last century, their 
dress was characterized by as many colors and 
extravagancies as that of ladies; but for the last 
fifty or sixty years, colors, as an appendage to 
male costume, and except as regards military or 
naval uniforms, are now, by common consent, 
almost entirely banished to the servants’ hall. 
Here, however, the laws of the harmony of colors 
are as applicable as to ladies’ dress. The colors 
of a livery suit should be as harmoniously con¬ 
trasted as those of a court dress; and yet we 
frequently observe in the former inharmonious 
contrasts of color. It is hoped, however, that 
enough has been said on the general contrast and 
harmony of colors, to render any furthor remarks 
on this subject unnecessary. 

We have thus endeavored to place beforo our 
readers an abstract of the laws which regulate 
the harmony of colors, and we have shown the 
application of these laws to the subject of ladies’ 
dress. It may be considered by some persons 
that we have given the Bubject undue import¬ 
ance, and that the effect of our remarks will be 
to encourage vanity and frivolity, to awaken a 
ta9te for display, and to induce our fair readers 
to devote to the study of dress that valuable 
time, which might otherwise be occupied in the 


improvement of the mind. Some also may object 
that the person who makes such a science of 
dress, will never apply to more severe studies. 
We shall endeavor to remove these objections. 
In the first place it has been said, “Whatever 
is worth doing is worth doing well.” Dress, 
therefore, being indispensable, it is incumbent 
on all persons to dress as well as they can, and 
to render their costume as becoming to them¬ 
selves as possible, consistently, with a due regard 
to climate, convenience, and station in society. 
In the second place, quite as much time is con¬ 
sumed in dressing ill, as in dressing well. In 
faot, where there are no correct notions on the 
subject of dress, much time is unavoidably Bpent 
in the choice of the materials, when fancy or 
inclination iB the only guide in their selection; 
article after article is turned over, and colors 
are admired or not, according to their beauty in 
the eyes of their purchaser, without reference to 
their harmonizing with the complexion, or with 
other articles of dress. The circumstance that 

Mrs.-had a dress of this satin, or Miss 

- one of that velvet, or the still greater 

recommendation that a dress or shawl was quite 
novel, that it was just received, will frequently 
be sufficient inducement to determine on the 
selection of an article, the color of which may be 
extremely unbecoming to the complexion. The 
article being purchased and worn, the purchaser 
disappointed in its effect; and if economy is no 
object, the dress is thrown aside, and another 
selected with as little judgment as the first. If, 
on the other hand, a lady, who is acquainted 
with the principles of the harmony of colors, has 
considered first whether she belongs to the class 
of blondes or of brunettes, and secondly, whether 
she is florid or pale, the difficulty of selection is 
in a great measure removed, and not only her 
own time, but that of the shopman, is saved by 
her naming the class of colors from which she 
means to select a dress, and which she knows is 
most suitable to her complexion. Having made 
this choice, the selection of other articles which 
harmonize with the color she has decided upon, 
is comparatively easy. When dress is selected 
with due regard to these two conditions, namely, 
harmony with the oomplexion, and harmony of 
contrast, it is worn with greater pleasure, the 
eye is satisfied with the arrangement, and the 
lady appears well dressed, because her dress is 
becoming to herself, and because one part of it 
harmonizes with the other. The dress of such a 
person will never appear remarkable; no violent 
or harsh contrasts of color will prevail in it, but 
it will exhibit such a proper mixture of positive 
colors with others of broken or quiet hues, or 
of black or white, as will produce an agreeable 
impression on the sight, and entitle the dress of 
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the wearer to the distinctive appellation of lady¬ 
like. It is our firm belief that such a knowledge 
as we have been endeavoring to inculcate of the 
principles which govern the selection of colors 
for ladies’ dress, will, besides the advantages to 
which we have now alluded, be the means of 
economizing time, and thus of affording leisure 
for more valuable pursuits. With regard to the 
question of vanity and frivolity, we think that a 


person who will study the harmony of colon as 
applied to dress in the manner we have indicated, 
will, by the time the principles of harmonious 
coloring are thoroughly understood, have imbibed 
such a love for the study, that the mind, instead 
of being debased, may be led on, step by step, to 
investigate the beautiful phenomena of nature, 
and from the study of dress, may rise to the 
study of natural philosophy. 


LINES, 

PRESENTED WITH A SUPERB AZALIA, FEBRUARY 19 th, 1862 . 

BY M. L. RUTINBUB. 

It came to my dwelling, that beautiful flower, { Where flowers ever bloom in its pastures of green, 
To solace my heart in a lone, cheerless hour! { And angels beside the still waters are seen! 

I had seen two kind friends from our circle depart, | Live the life of a Christian while thou art below; 
For far California. And sad was my heart j Then, above, with thy loved ones, these joys shalt 

As I mused on this life, with its sunshine and shade,» thou know! 

The meetings and partings of which it is made: j Thou shalt dwell where the song of the Paradise bird 

And I felt at that hour in my innormost soul, I ’Mid the foliage of Heaven forever is heard! 

How tho partings have over the deepest control! | Thou shalt gaze on the hues of its glorious breast, 

And my yearning heart longed for the rapture on i As it floats o'er thy form in those regione of rest; 

high, | Thou shalt see not a tear, thou shalt clasp not a hand 

In that beautiful Land where we breathe not good \ Of parting—no dear one shall go from the band 
bye. | That shall circle thee there in those scenes of delight, 

Then I turned to that sacred and delicate flower, | Where the loved and the loving forever unite. 

So cheerfully blooming in Winter’s dark hour; j So, turn thee from earth, let it no more delude 

And it seemed, in its beauty, to breathe unto me, j Thy spirit! Be honest, be just, and be good! 

Mourn not—“As thy day, shall thy strength ever j Then trust thee to Heaven! and there shalt thou to 

be! j That peace in its bosom for which thou hast pin 

I come as a type from the Father above, j Thus comfort came to me with Heavenly power, 

To tell of a clime that is endless in love: 1 From the heart of that fragrant and beautilul flower. 


LILLA’S FANCIES. 


BY MAR! c. DERWENT. 


“Coral bead!—Coral bead! 

Never blush; but tell to me, 

If a merry life they lead 
In the chambers of the sea! 
Where the dog-star cannot burn 
The pale blossoms till they die; 
And tho waters in the urn 
Never falter or run dry?”— 
And the Coral answer’d me, 

With a tiny melody— 

“ Love is lofty—Love is low!— 
Deep as ocean, pure as air; 

And wherever Love can go, 
Music follows everywhere!— 

Then sing—and ask no more.” 


“Feather bright!—Feather bright!— 
Thou wast born in Indian bowers; 
Hath the bee-bird much <1.-light 
In his rainbow house of ilowers? 
Free to sleep the noon away 
Cradled in a golden bell, 

Kir tied in that rich array 

That the sapphire doth excel?” 
And the Feather made reply. 

Half with laughter, half with sigh 
“Love goes ever with the sun, 

And behind, his shadow Care; 

But if East or West they run. 
Music follows everywhere!— 

Then sing—and ask no more!” 
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THE “SOPHIE WALTZ.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Strauss was a second Orpheus, whose tender 
moving, spirit-stirring, rapturous music con¬ 
quered the most inveterate enemy of Terpsi¬ 
chore ; whose magic sounds soothes hearts, stilled 
sighs, dried tears, tamed wild beasts, and moved 
the stones themselves. Strauss composed waltzes 
that are more than many operas. In seven of 
his measures there is often more melody than 
in as many scores of other musicians. What a 
fulness of syren beauty, what a rich mine of 
poetry! What an inexhaustible fount of ever- 
gushing melody! and not the melody alone—the 
rhyme also, with magical influence, seizes the 
brain, and enters the heart. There are many 
waltz compositions as rich in melody, but few 
so rich in melting rhythm, as those of Strauss. 
By turns skipping, humming, warbling, gliding, 
dancing—so inviting, so irresistible, that no dan¬ 
cer can withstand their witching influence—ho 
is the idol of woman. In every house—on every 
piano in Vienice, lie Strauss’s waltzes. He has 
written over two hundred; all are favorites, all 
are sung, and trilled, and played throughout Eu¬ 
rope. Cobbler and dandy hum and pipe them. 
Orchestra and barrel organ play them. We hear 
them in the street, at the ball, in the garden, and 
at the theatre. The dancing Viennese shout— 
“Strauss forever.” 

This Strauss, this waltz hero, loved the daugh¬ 
ter of a count. Sophie was her name. Her eye 
was bluer than Italy’s heavens, and softer than 
the sweet light of the evening star. Grace and 
beauty were in every motion, and music in every 
tone. In a word, Sophie was beautiful. He 
would have given worlds to win but one glance 
of love; but she was cold and stern. Madness, 
indeed, for a poor musician, with nothing but his 
▼iolin, to dare to love the high born Sophie, who 
had as many noble ancestors as he had waltzes! 
“Impertinent!” s iid Sophie; and when lie came 
to give her brother a lesson on the violin, she 
scarcely deigned him a look. Shortly afterward 
Sophie was betrothed to Count Robert, Lord 
Chamberlain, who had, indeed, as many proud 
ancestors as Sophie, but beyond these and his 
titles, had nothing of whioh he could boast. 

One day, when Strauss chanced to be alone 
with Sophie, he sank upon his knees before her, 
and with burning words, declared his love, and 
besought her to give him but one word or look 
of love ere he was driven to despair. But neither 


tears nor protestations moved her. She was cold 
and unfeeling as marble. “I am an affianced 
bride,” she said, haughtily, “and if I were not, 
think you I would become the wife of a poor 
musician?” 

She turned scornfully away, and left him alone 
in his grief and despair. 

The repentance which soon awoke in the heart 
of Sophie unhappily came too late. The bride¬ 
groom and her father hastened the marriage— 
in eight days she would be the wife of Count 
Robert. The ceremony was to be performed in 
the groat saloon of the city, and the count called 
on StrauBS to request him to lead the orchestra 
on that occasion, and also to honor his bride with 
the composition of a new waltz. 

Strauss, the most miserable man in the world, 
promised him both. “He wishes to wound me 
yet more deeply,” said the unhappy man to him¬ 
self, “but I forgive him; and may she be happy 
—may she never repent her choice.” He ad¬ 
dressed himself earnestly to his work. This waltz 
Bhould be the interpreter of his passion and his 
grief to Sophie. It should challenge, at least, 
her pity, if not her love. When all the great 
city slept, Strauss took his violin, opened the 
window, gazed out into the cold night, improvised, 
and moaned forth his sad tale of woe to the sweet 
stars above, that looked kindly down on the deso¬ 
late and the heart-stricken musician. 

The day of the wedding came at last. This 
fierce agony of soul had given him a waltz, every 
measure of which spoke a longing sorrow, a 
wailing woe. The hall glistened and shone with 
bright jewels and brighter eyes, but Sophie was 
more gloriously beautiful than all. The richest 
gems lent their charms and their luBtre, the pure 
myrtle wreath bloomed in her golden hair, and 
the rare and costly bridal veil shaded her beau¬ 
tiful features from the full gaze of the adoring 
crowd. Strauss, a haggard, emaciated man, with 
brilliant, piercing black eyes, and sharp, strongly 
marked features, dressed in a suit of black—as 
though he had assumed this mourning livery for 
the bride now dead to him—stood sad and silent 
in the gallery above, directing the movements of 
the orchestra. Sophie danced now with one, 
now with another of the wedding guests, and 
as often as she paused after the giddy whirl of 
the dance, she turned her eyes toward the pale, 
grief-stricken Strauss, in his robes of sorrow and 
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i’m lonely now.—NEVER give up. 


mourning, and met his piercing look of despairing 
love. It was more than pity she felt—it was re¬ 
morse—it was kindling love! A terrible pain 
awoke in her heart, like a swelling stream, grow¬ 
ing ever wider and deeper, threatening to quite 
overhelm and destroy her. Gladly she would 
have wept, but she dared not. 

It sounded twelve o’clock, and Strauss gave 
the signal for the performance of the new waltz. 
The gay danoers stood up, Sophie hanging on 
the arm of the happy bridegroom—all stood spell¬ 
bound with the wondrous, witching power of those 
magic sounds. 

They forgot to dance, they gazed wonderingly 
up at the pale man in black, whose grief-torn 
soul breathed out his woe, through the sounding 
strings of his instrument. His bow moved with 


his heart—with his spirit. The bridegroom led 
off—they dance and dance—Strauss follows the 
flying pair with tearful eyes, and bleeding heart 
They dance, and danee, and dance, without in¬ 
terruption. Strauss plays, and plays, and plays, 
with untiring energy, this wonderful waltz, which 
so fearfully affects both him and them. The dan¬ 
cers whirled around. He played, and played. 
Suddenly, the E of his violin snaps—and in that 
moment Sophie falls dead upon the floor. 

Violin and bow fell from his trembling hands, 
and with a cry of horror he shrieked—“Sophie,” 
and fell fainting on the ground. 

Since Sophie’s death, the waltz is oalled by her 
name. Strauss loved her until his death. He, 
too, now is dead; but his charming “Sophie 
Waltz” is imperishable as his fame. 


I’M LONELY NOW. 


BT IBA B. NORTHROP. 


My heart is sad and lonely, coz, 

For thou art far away, 

And there is none to cheer me now, 

Or cheek me when I stray; 

There'8 no sweet voice to cheer me now, 
As when in days of yore, 

Thy dulcet notes dispelled each fear 
Which then my young heart bore. 

There was a time when I felt gny, 

Could mingle with the throng: 

There was a time when I could while 
An hour in sport and song. 

There was a time when I could laugh 
And chatter with the gay, 

But oh! dear coz, I’m lonely now, 

Those days have passed away. 

Oh, little thought we once, sweet coz, 
When wond'ring up and down 
Old Peterboro’s stately hills, 

Or tripping through the town, 


That in a few short years at most, 
Such changes would bo wrought, 
That life to me, bo pleasant then. 
Would soon with care be fraught. 

I often think of by-gone days, 

Of days when you and I 
Together raised our feeble voice 
In prayer, to God on high— 

I often turn my wand’ring thoughts 
Back to those halcyon days, 
When our dear mothers pointed out 
The road to wisdom’s ways. 

That road our mothers pointod out, 
I trust, will ever be 
The aim in life to travel o’er 
Of you, dear coz, and me; 

And when at last we reach the end 
Of life’s eventfhl chain, 

Oh, may we meet in Heaven above, 
Where Christ, in love, doth reign. 


NEVER 


BT CHARI 


Nbver give up, though troubles surround thee, 
Though thou hast drunk of bitterness' cup, 
Though thou art destitute, homeless, forsaken, 
Child of misfortune, never give up! 

Bark tho’ the clouds above thee are rolling, 

And the sun hides his face in a mantle of care, 
Still he is shining; cease thy repining, 

“Nil desperandum”—:never despair. 


GIVE UP. 


S L. PORTER. 


Never give up, industrious student, 

Toil on—keep struggling—the victory's thine, 
Though thou an narrasseu with mure and vexation, 
Still bring thy jewels from learning’s deep mine ‘ 

Though destiny on theo a burden imposes, 

And thistles and thorns fill thy pathway with care, 
Still pluck, on life's journey, the lilies and roses, ^ 
And list to Hope’s whispering, “Never despair. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. X. 


Dismounting. —The first operation, prepara¬ 
tory to dismounting, is to bring the horse to an 
easy, yet perfect, stop. If the lady be light and 
dexterous, she may dismount -without assistance, 
from a middle-sized horse: but, it is better not 
to do so if the animal be high. 

The right hand of the lady, -when preparing to 
dismount, is to receive the reins, and be carried 
to the off crutch of the saddle. The reins should 
be held sufficiently tight to restain the horse 
from advancing; and yet not so firm as to cause 
him to back or rear; nor uneven, lest it make 
him swerve. 

The lady should next disengage her right leg, 
clearing the dress as she raises her knee; remove 
her right hand to the near crutch; and then take 
her foot from the stirrup. 

Thus far the process is the same whether the 
lady dismount with or without assistance. 

If the lady be assisted, the gentleman, or 
groom, may either lift her completely off the 
saddle to the ground; or, taking her left hand 
in his left hand, place his right hand on her 
waist, and, as she springs off, support her in her 
descent. She may also alight, if she be tolerably 
active, by placing her right hand in that of the 
gentleman, (who, in this case, must stand at the 
horse’s shoulder) and descend without any other 
support. Should there be any objection to, or 
difficulty found in alighting by either of these 
modes, the gentleman, or groom, may place him¬ 
self immediately in front of the lady, who is then 
to incline sufficiently forward for him to receive 


her weight, by placing his hands under her arms, 
and thus easing her descent. 

If the lady dismount without assistance, after 
the hand is carried from the off to the near 
crutch, she must turn round so as to be able to 
take, in her left hand, a lock of the horse’s mane; 
by the aid of which, and by bearing her right 
hand on the crutch, she may alight without 
difficulty. In dismounting thus, without assist¬ 
ance, she must turn as she quits the saddle, so 
as to descend with her face toward the horse’s 
side. 

By whatever mode the lady dismounts, but 
especially if she do so without assistance, she 
should—to prevent any unpleasant shock on 
reaching the ground—bend her knees, suffer her 
body to be perfectly pliant, and alight on her 
toes, or the middle of her feet. She is neither 
to relinquish her hold, nor is the gentleman, or 
groom, if she make use of his ministry, to with¬ 
draw his hand, until she is perfectly safe on the 
ground. 

In order to dismount with grace and facilitjy, 
more practice is required than that of merely 
descending from the saddle after an exercise or 
a ride. It is advisable to mount and dismount, 
for some days, several times, successively, either 
before or after the ride;—commencing with the 
most simple modes, until a sufficient degree of 
confidence and experience is acquired to perform 
either of these operations in a proper manner, 
with the mere aid of the assistant’s hand. 


THE LONELY CHAMBER. 

BY ROBERT H. BROWN. 


Bes'eatii a row of stately larches, 
Looking on a terrace green, 

Stands the chamber’s gothic arches, 
Where no sun-rnys come between. 
All around the dny shines brightly— 
All about is mirth and bloom; 

Only shadows, cold and nightly, 

Fall within that silent room. 

Oaken carvings, quaint and olden, 

In the sickly light ah0 dim, 

From the roof and cornice golden 
Look with faces stern and grim, 


Ancient portraits none now cherish— 
Forms and features in decay— 
Seem to languish, fade, and perish 
For the breath and light of day. 

Mystery is in the chamber— 

Fears, like shadows, flit and fall— 
E’en the eloth of gold and amber 
Seems to shudder on the wall. 

Sad cold winds, in doleful striving, 
Fill the weary space with dread; 
Speak in whispers to the living 
Of tho long-forgotten dead! 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Colored Fashions.— Certain of the public 
journals have fallen into the habit, lately, of con¬ 
temptuously alluding to what they call “milliner's 
magazines,” that is magazines with fashion plates. 
The sapient editors in question, we have no doubt, 
are either crusty old bachelors, or conceited young 
fools. If they knew half as much as they pretend 
to, they would know that every “woman who is a 
woman,” as Lamb says, desires to render her per¬ 
sonal appearance engaging; and that, if she has 
not this instinct, she invariably degenerates into a 
sloven. Fashion plates are to the sex, therefore, 
what guide-posts are to a traveller; they teach ladies 
how to dress gracefully, and in unison with the Cus¬ 
toms of the day. The prettiest woman alive would 
look hideous if attired in the costume of the four¬ 
teenth century, simply because people are no longer 
accustomed to the horned caps and other attire of 
that day. A lady, dressed even as ladies dressod 
twenty years ago, would seem absurd, and for a 
similar reason. Every woman “follows the fashions,” 
as a necessity of her sex. They may not dress, 
in the new style, the first year it comes out, but they 
do eventually. How much more sensible to adopt it 
at once! The new dress, or dresses of each season 
might just as well be made in that year's fashion, as 
in the preceding one’s. 

A favorite argument of these addle-headed critics 
is that fashion cramps the waist and injures the 
health. If they knew more about the subject, they 
would know that this is precisely what fashion does 
not do, and that those ladies, who persist in lacing 
to death, do not know what the true fashions are. 
Nobody ever read, in this Magazine, a word in 
favor of tight-lacing; but everybody who takes the 
“National” has read many an article on that absurd ; 
practice, than which nothing so certainly destroys the \ 
grace of the female figure. Ladies who wish to dress 
Bensibly as well as elegantly will take a periodical 
that gives the fashions: ladies who wish to look like 
scare-crows will undertake to dress without such a 
guide, and will of course lace tightly and commit all 
other kinds of exploded absurdities. 

We continue to give, for ten months of the year, ; 
colored fashion plates, though they are the costliest 
embellishments that are got up. For instance, the 
expense of our colored fashions, this month, is as 
great as the printing of thirty-two extra pages would 
have been. Some of our cotemporaries have dropped 
the fashion plates, and substituted heavy reading 
matter, and that not original, but selected. We could 
print as big a book, if we adopted the same plan; 
but we prefer to give the ladies, what we are sure 
t ey prefer, a lively Magazine, with one good mezzo- 
mt, a colored fashion plate, and as much original 
matter as can be afforded. 


A Competent Judge. —We copy the following 
from the “Lycoming Democrat,” not for what it says 
of us personally, but for what it says of the Maga¬ 
zine. We are in receipt of scores of similar com¬ 
plimentary notices of our periodical. But, in this 
case, we happen to be acquainted with die writer— 
would we could Bay it of all!—and, therefore, know 
that he both says what he thinks, and is thoroughly 
competent to judge. It was our good fortune to 
visit Williamsport, where the “Democrat” is pub¬ 
lished, during a tour last May and June; and one of 
our brightest recollections is of a ride over the Bald 
Eagle Mountain, and a first view of that picturesque 
town as we whirled down the slope. Perhaps, in 
some early number, wo may reduce into a word pic¬ 
ture that May-day dream of apple-blossoms in the 
valley, blue mountains above, and the silver-smiling 
Susquehannah far below. But to the notice. 

“We have before us the September number of this 
universally popular Magazine, and, as usual, rich in 
embellishments, attractive in contents, and with that 
air of indescribable refinement about the whole 
work which has rendered, and which will continue 
to render it, such a welcome visitor to the parlor. 
Mr. Charles J. Peterson, who is at the head of 
the * Ladies’ National,' we have long regarded, not 
merely as one of the best essayists in the country, 
but as a gentleman particularly qualified to cater 
for the intellectual wants of the newspaper aud 
magazine reading public. His Magazine is the beat 
evidence which could be adduced of his taste, tact, 
and talent. Mr. Peterson is assisted in the editorial 
department by Mra. Ann S. Stephens, probably the 
most popular lady writer in the country.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Literary Edition of the Waverly Novels. Vok. h 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Boston: B. B. Hussey & Co .—Of 
the many editions of Scott’s novels, now competing 
for popular favor, this is, beyond all comparison, the 
cheapest and best. It is printed with large-sized 
type, having a neat duodecimo page, so that the 
eye is not strained in reading it, as in the case of 
all the other cheap editions. Each novel makes a 
separate volume, a convenience that cannot be too 
highly estimated. The illustrations are spirited and 
elegant Even at double the price, this edition would 
be really the cheapest in the field; but it is afforded 
at even less, a volume, than its competitors. No 
intelligci 1 >uld be without the Waverly 

Novels, the best series of fictions, taken all in all* 
that we bavw~hi the language; and of the various 
editions, yet offered to the American public, this, we 
repeat, is altogether the most desirable. The first 
six of the series arg-ffow ready, and may be had in 
paper covers for mailing, or bound in ornamented 
cloth. 
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Hildreth's History of the United States. Second 
Series. Vol. III. Hew York: Harper dk Brothers .— 
The present volume brings Mr. Hildreth’s history 
down to 1820, and properly concludes the work, since 
to descend to a later era would introduce too many 
living characters upon the scene. The narrative is 
the most complete account of our annals yet written, 
and though not enlivened by such graces of style os 
we find in Prescott, nor by the comprehensive philo¬ 
sophy that distinguishes Bancroft, is dear, faithful, 
and generally impartial. Mr. Hildreth’s sympathies 
are evidently with the old federal party, and his 
judgment of men and things are from that point 
of view. But no historian, who has discussed the 
events of his own nation, much less of his own times, 
has been without a political bias, from Hume down 
to Macauley. The work is now complete in six 
large and elegant volumes. 

Men of the Time; or, Sketches of Living Notabili¬ 
ties. 1 vol. Neio York: J. S. Eedfield. —President 
Filmore, in a note to the publisher of this work, thus 
expresses his opinion of it. “It affords precisely 
that kind of information, that every public and in¬ 
telligent mind desires to see, especially in reference 
to the distinguished men of Europe, but which I 
have found it extremely difficult to obtain.” And 
this is the estimate which every intelligent mind 
will have of the book. If you wish to know any 
thing of the life, character, or deeds of any living 
notability, in war, science, art, or other department, 
in Europe, Asia or America, you will find it here. 
The work consequently is indispensable to whoever 
would be well-informed. About nine hundred bio¬ 
graphies are embraced in it. The price is low, one 
dollar and fifty cents in cloth. 


Pierre; or, The Ambiguities. By Herman Melville. 
1 vol. Ncio York: Harper dk Brothers. —The roader 
will vainly look, in this new novel, for eithor the 
freshness or the naturalness of “Typee.” Mr. Mel¬ 
ville appears to be the victim of his reputation, for, 
in trying to sustain, and, if possible, increase it, he 
strains after effect, and becomes affected, obscure, 
and sometimes almost absurd. In addition, the plot 
is eminently improbable. Yet there are many pas¬ 
sages of striking power in the volume, proving that 
if the author had allowed himself to be more natural, 
and had labored less to be profound, he would have 
produced a far better book. As it now stands, 
“Pierre” reads like a novel, written by a man who 
was half crazy. 

Mary Seahnm. A Novrl. By Mrs. Gray. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson. —A new novel, by this 
popular writer, is an event in the literary world. 
The American publisher has purchased the proof- 
sheets of “Mary Seaham," in London, and issues 
them here in advance. The novel is probably tho 
best Mrs. Gray over wrote. 

Lotus-$fc V g. A Book of uiiiii - ; By Q. 

P. Curtis. 1 vol. New York: Harper dk Brothers .— 
The most agreeable volume of the kind we ever read. 
The Catskill, Trenton Falls, Niagara, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Nahant and Newport are all brilliantly de¬ 
picted. 


MeyePs Universum. Illustrated with Engravings 
from drawings by the first artists. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
New York: Hermann J. Meyer, No. 164 William 
street. —This is a semi-monthly publication, each 
number containing four steel engravings, designed 
to illustrate the scenery of all parts of the world. 

! Suitable letter-press descriptions accompany each 
i plate. The price of the numbers is but twenty-five 
cents a piece. We can echo the praise of the Lite¬ 
rary World, which says that “Meyer’s Universum is 
the most elegant and oheapest work of its kind in 
the whole world. The presence of such publications 
on a lady’s centre-table is the highest evidence she 
can afford of refinement, taste, and intellectuality.” 

The Clifford Family . A Tale of the Old Dominion. 
1 roL New York: Harper ds Brothers. —We have 
here a pleasant story of life in Virginia. We com¬ 
mend the book to our readers as delightful reading, 
and hope to hear from the same agreeable author 
again. The Harpers have published the volume in 
excellent style. 

Mysteries; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural. By C. 
W. EUiott. 1 vol. New York: Harper dk Brothers .— 
This is an excellent compilation, devoted to the 
Rochester Knockings and other kindred mysteries, 
in times past as well as present. It will command 
a largo circle of readers. 

Evelina. By Miss Burney. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper dk Brothers. —A new and cheap edition of 
one of the best fictions extant. “Evelina” should 
be read, not merely for tho interest of the story, but 
for its pictures of London society a century ago. 

The Master-Builder; or, Life at a Trade. By D. 
K. Lee. 1 voL New York: J. S. Redfcld.— This 
fiction is excellent, both in design and in execution. 
It is by the author of “Life on a Farm.” Mr. Red- 
field has issued it in'his usual superior stylo. 

Pequinillo. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper dk Brothers. —As usual with James’ 
novels, this is extremely agreeable reading, though 
without any decided spirit or originality. It is copy¬ 
righted, and sold, therefore, for fifty cents. 

Hunting the Romantic. 1 vol. New York: Strin¬ 
ger dk Townsend. —Very original is this pretty volume, 
full of adventure, and the better for containing a fine 
wholesome moral, which our young readers would do 
well to read. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
p I0 . j.— a Walkikg Dress of dark blue akd 
black Shot Silk, woven in the style called o dis¬ 
position. Skirt trimmed with three flounces, each 
one having three stripes of satin woven around the 
bottom. Corsage made with a basque, and nearly 
high at the back, and open square on the front, over 
a lace chemisette, and confined above the waist by 
three bands. Sleeves demi-long, and finished by 
vgoven satin stripes like the flounces and corsage. 
Crimson crape shawl. Bonnot of light green silk, 
puffed, and trimmed with one full ostrich feather. 
Under trimming of lace and pink flowers. 
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FASHIONS FOE OCTOBER 


Fig. ii.—Carriage Dress op gat plaided Silk, 
skirt fall and long. Small manteletta of black velvet, 
trimmed with two rows of very deep lace. Bonnet 
of white satin, puffed, and finished with a feather, 
and pink face trimming. 

General Remarks. —There is bat little change 
in the style of making dresses, except that round 
waists are gaining ground. Round waists must not 
be oonfounded with short waists: for the former, the 
dress-maker ought, on the contrary, to endeavor to 
make the sides as long as possible, and merely sup¬ 
press the point in front. Flounces are still very 
much worn, but have but little fulness;—the general 
rule is, that where the skirt has five breadths, six 
are allowed for the flounces. Three and five are the 
usual number of flounces on a dress, though some go 
as far as ten or even more. There are but very few 
figures tall or slender enough to look well with these 
last number. 

Velvet Ribbon will be very much used in trim¬ 
ming the skirts of dresses. It is put on in three or 
five rows around the skirt, then a space, and the 
trimming repeated thus several times. 

Cashmeres are generally very gay, the colors 
being bright and varied, and the patterns large. 
Some even have designs of houses, bridges, pagodas, 
Ac., on them. One pattern, called " The Creation ,” 
had nearly every flower that was ever known upon 
it. These are fantastic, rather than beautiful. 

Ax elegant article for Walking Dresses is the 
Chamborde. The material is plain, and woven in 
dress patterns, with satin stripes around the skirt. 
It is too heavy for a house dress, being of worsted 
and thicker than a merino, and has a corded back, 
something like a poplin. The dark blue, maroon, 
and green ones are particularly rich. 

Another handsome materiaj, and not so heavy, is 
composed of worsted and silk, and is of a zig-zag 
pattern of white over colored grounds, such as brown, 
dove, Ac. The patterns of brown have rich satin 
stripes in brown around the skirt, in bunches, that 
is in rows of five, three, Ac., decreasing in number 
and width as they rise toward the waist. The dove 
colored ones have stripes of Mazarine blue in the 
same style. 

Some of the newest dresses of Cashmere have 
flounces with palm-leaf borders in elegant cashmere 
designs, like the shawls. On a cashmere having a 
ground of brown, dark green, tan or straw color, 
these palm-leaves in varied colors are exceedingly 
effective. Chequered or plaided borders are also 
very fashionable for the flounces of ooshmere dresses. 
The cross stripes forming tne chequers are large and 
woven in satin. The cashmeres flounced in this stylo 
have frequently a ground of stone color, or some 
neutral tint, covered with running flower patterns, 
or with fanciful Chinese designs in lilac. 

TnE Silk manufacturers have recently introduced 
a novelty which imparts to a silk dress all that 
variety of hue which was formerly confined to fancy 
materials. This novelty consists in flounces, with 
borderings in various patterns and colors. Some of 
the new taffety dresses, having flounces in this style, 
»re remarkably elegant, and showy in effect. Several 


of these dresses are intended for evening costume. 
They are of white taffety, with five flounces, slightly 
undulated and edged with a satin stripe, lilac, blue 
or green, according to the hue predominating in the 
wreath of flowers which surmounts the stripe. The 
same style of flounces is adapted to dresses of pink, 
sea green, or azure blue silk. 

There is no decided change yet in Manteletts. 

It is also too early for the winter style of Bonnets, 
those in our fashion plate being of the kind now 
worn. Many are, however, taking off the light 
vapory trimming of the spring and summer from 
their straws, and replacing it by the rich, heavy 
ribbons. The simpler straws are generally trimmed 
with a fanchon or very wide ribbon passing over 
the top, where it is spread at its whole width, and 
gathered in at the ears, passing under the capo, and 
tied in a largo bow under the chin. Another mode 
consists in two ribbons, tho one crossing tbe brim, 
not straight, but brought forward in a point nearly 
to the edge, where it is held by a loop of straw; the 
other further back, but taking the same form. 

A word to our readers on gloves. These are one 
of those details of the toilet which oonfer a stamp of 
distinction on female dress. A lady should be both 
well gloved and well shod. The fit of gloves is a 
point of tbe greatest importance; if too loose they 
make the hands lock large, if too small they are 
liable to tear. Great care should, therefore, be ob¬ 
served in selecting them. Their color should be in 
perfect harmony with the dress with which they are 
worn, light with a dress of printed muslin or of silk 
of light hue, and dork with a dark colored drees. 
Any broad contrast between the color of the gloves 
and that of the dress is objectionablo. Harmony, 
even in the most simple points, is tho test of good 
taste. With a robe of tho simplest and plainest mate¬ 
rial, with neat shoes, well fitting, unsoiled gloves, 
and a becoming bonnet, a lady will look well dressed, 
and will even have an air of elegance not to be 
acquired by the most costly toilet without a due 
attention to the accessaries referred to. 

The Chaussurb is also becoming quite an im¬ 
portant part of dress. No lady can be elegantly 
dressed who has not on a neatly fitting shoe, or nice 
stocking. Stockings of thread or very fine cotton 
clocked with embroidery, and slippers ornamented 
with bows mnJe of ribbon and narrow black lace, 
arc worn in the morning—whilst the finest silk 
thread or silk stockings with black satin slipper* 

1 in evening wear. A new style of boot i* 
worn in Paris of bTouze leather, and of a soft, light 
color; the boots have usually low heels, and are 
I with enamel buttons of tho same colors* 
the material of tho boot. 

The ' 1 ; esses are made to passover 

the front d, about half way between the 

crown and forehead. They are composed of velvet, 
plaided ribbon, Ac. A very beautiful one is a ban¬ 
deau oi straw and black velvet, plaited together, 
made to pass across the head, jnst above the fore¬ 
head, and after being turned around the torsade at 
the back of the head, finishes with two flowing end* 
of velvet. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Voi. XXII. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1852. 


“JUDGE NOT.” 

BY JANB WEAVER. 


“1 bon’t like Mrs. Stewart at all,” said Emma 
Huntley, as the door closed on two morning visi¬ 
tors. “She has suoh a loud voice and rude 
manner. How different from her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Penrose I” 

“ Mrs. Penrose is certainly the most lady like,” 
replied the mother, quietly. “But we must not 
always determine from appearances.” 

“You don’t mean,” answered the daughter,: 
in some surprise, “ that you prefer the rude Mrs. i 
Stewart to the elegant Mrs. Penrose?” 

“Not altogether,” said Mrs. Huntley, smiling, j 
“A fine manner is assuredly a great accomplish¬ 
ment: and of two ladies, equally meritorious in 
other respects, the one who is well-bred is unde¬ 
niably the most deserving. But there is such a 
thing as a finished behavior being accompanied 
with a cold and selfish heart; as a rude exterior 
often conceals a noble and generous soul.” 

“ And you think our visitors are of this de¬ 
scription?” 

“You are too hasty in your conclusion again,” 
said the mother, with another smile. “All I 
wish to impress on you is charity, and to refrain 
from judging your neighbors. You pronounce 
against Mrs. Stewart because her manner is bad, 
and in favor of Mrs. Penrose for her graceful ; 
politeness. Now both these qualities are mere 
outward ones, so to speak, and though not without 
value, are less important than those of the heart. 
As yet you know neither of our neighbors well : 
enough to tell accurately what these latter are. j 
It was against your hasty judgment that I pro- | 
tested.” 

“You may be right, mamma, and I suppose ; 
you are, for you are older and better and wiser 
than I am,” said Emma, fondly kissing her parent 
“But if, as I have read, the qualities of the soul ; 
become imprinted in the face, and developed in : 
the manner, then Mrs. Penrose must be, after all, 
the best of the two.” 


“I never knew general rules to apply to all 
; cases,” answered Mrs. Huntley. “And I doubt,” 
she continued, “whether your principle is cor- 
: rect. It is certain that some of the worst people 
that ever lived have been the handsomest and 
most fascinating, while others, the very best of 
their kind, have been plain-looking.” 

Here the conversation stopped. But it was 
not long before an incident occurred, which de- 
: veloped the characters of the sisters in-law in 
their true light 

Not far from the elegant residences of the 
Huntleys, Stewarts and Penroses, was a row of 
meaner houses, where day laborers, widows, and 
others of the poor lived. One day a little boy, 
about two years old, the only child of a bereaved 
wife, was run over by a careless carman and so 
seriously injured that he died that night. 

The news of the accident spread immediately 
throughout the vicinity. Among the richer neigh¬ 
bors Mrs. Penrose heard it first. She listened 
to the tale, as told by an affrighted servant, but 
though she well knew the widow’s poverty, and 
though the distance to the house of affliction was 
but a step, she contented herself with saying how 
unfortunate it was, and what a shocking affair, 
but did nothing. 

Not so Mrs. Stewart. The moment she heard 
of the disaster, she flew to the side of the half 
frantic woman, who sat wringing her hands by 
the bed-side of the crushed child, while a dozen 
poor neighbors looked on. The first inquiry of 
Mrs. Stewart was if any one had gone after a 
physician, and, on receiving a reply in a nega¬ 
tive, she sent for her man servant, and despatched 
him immediately for a surgeon. When the medi¬ 
cal man came, it was Mrs. Stewart who filled the 
place, which the agonized mother could not: it 
was she who afterward watched by the Httle suf¬ 
ferer until he died; it was she who prepared him 
for the coffin, furnishing one of her children’s 
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most elegantly worked frocks; and it was she who 
paid, out of her private purse, the undertaker’s 
bill, and the charge at the cemetery. It was 
she, too, who consoled the almost heart-broken 
mother in this sudden and awful affliction. 

In a word, Mrs. Stewart proved herself a kind- 
hearted and thoughtful neighbor, who allowed 
no differences in station to interfere with her 
human sympathies, but who felt as warmly and 
acted as energetically for this poor widow as for 
the wealthiest. 

Mrs. Penrose, if the sufferer had been one of 
her intimate friends, or even a rich neighbor, 
would, perhaps, have gone to her assistance; but 
the indigent woman, in a back alley, could not 
enlist her sluggish heart. 

When Mrs. Huntley heard of the accident, 
which was not until the next day, she heard also 
of the different conduct of the two sisters-in- 
law. 

Now, Emma,” she said, “you see how wrong 
we should have been, if we had judged our new 
neighbors from their appearance.” 

“Ah! mamma, you are always right, and I am 
always wrong,” said the daughter. “But who 
would have thought that Mrs. Stewart’s awkward 


} manner could be united with so muoh benevolence 
; of heart?” 

“When you become older, my love,” replied 
the mother, “you will learn that it is often those 
who have the kindest feelings, that possess the 
rudest exteriors Such persons are so engrossed 
with the useful in life, that they fall into the 
error of neglecting the mere ornamental. Mrs. 
Stewart, I suspect, is one of this kind.” 

“ But Mrs. Penrose. How can such a polite 
and elegant woman be so heartless? I almost 
detest her.” 

“ Hush, my child. Let us hope that there has 
been some mistake here, and that, had she known 
all, she would have gone to relieve the sufferer 
too. You know we heard nothing of the accident 
till all was over.” 

“But Mrs. Penrose did. She was the very 
first to hear of it.” 

“Then, if we are certain on that point, silence 
is our best course. When you can’t speak well 
of a person, Emma, say nothing. Remember, 
there may be always something behind, which 
you have not heard, and it is wisest and fairest 
in consequence to be charitable. In other words 
Judge Not.” 


EXCELSIOR. 


SY W. LAFAYETTE HUBBELL. 


List the pooan loudly swelling, 
Proudly swelling, 

As it breaks upon the ear, 

Hark the notes so gladly breaking, 
Madly breaking. 

As they ring the vaulted sphere, 
Higher, higher, 

And yet higher, 

Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
“Excelsior.” 

Where the tempest’s wrath is sleeping. 
Calmly sleeping, 

Nursing fury for the blast, 

Where the Storm King erst reposes, 
First reposes; 

When the elemental war is past, 
Higher, higher, 

And yet higher, 

Floats u strain from Nature's lyre, 
“Excelsior.” 

Where the lightning’s livid flashing, 
Vivid flashing, 

Lights the lurid hue of storm, 

Where the thundereris chariot rolling, 
Trolling, rolling, 


Mooks the elements with scorn, 
Higher, higher, 

And yot higher. 

Floats a strain from Nature's lyre, 

“ Excelsior.” 

Where the god of day is lighted, 

Daily lighted, 

At the architectural shrine, 

Where the stars are nightly burning, 
Brightly burning, 

In their circling march divine, 
Higher, higher, 

And yet higher, 

Floats a strain from Nature’s lyre, 
“Excelsior.” 

“Upward—onward”—ceaseless wingiug? 
Tireless winging, 

Through the shoreless space of Time, 

“Lofty—loftier”—light unoeaaing, 
Flight unceasing, 

As it wings the realms of Rhyme, 
Higher, higher, 

And yet higher, 

Floats a strain from Nature's lyre, 
“Excelsior.” 
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THE ORPHAN’S GRATITUDE. 


BY MRS. CAR 

It was on a dark and stormy evening, in Feb¬ 
ruary, that Dr. Mordaunt was disturbed from a 
short nap after the fatigues of the day, by a 
sharp ring at the bell. 

“I do hope, my dear, that is not a call for 
you,” said his wife, who was sewing near him. 
“After having been out all last night, and the 
greater part of this tempestuous day, you ought 
to take some rest.” 

“That depends, however, upon the urgency of 
the call, Ellen. When you consented, my dear 
wife, to marry a physician-” 

The doctor was here interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a servant. 

“ A woman is in your study, doctor, and wants 
to see you.” 

Dr. Mordaunt left the room, and entering his 
office was somewhat surprised to see a respect¬ 
able Irish woman, whose husband he had attended 
the preceding winter in his last illness. 

“Why, Biddy, what on earth brings you out 
this terrible night?” 

“Ah! dootor, well may you ask the question, 
sure its no slight matter would make me trouble 
you the night. But you see, I was doing a day’s 
washing for Mrs. Barnard, as keeps the boarding¬ 
house in --street, yesterday; ah, sure, she’s 

the hard-hearted woman. Well, sir,” she said, 
remarking the impatience expressed in the doc¬ 
tor s countenance, “a poor dying cratur of a 
woman, with a sweet, darling child of about three 
years of age, was fetched to her door from one 
of the foreign vessels. She is an honest cratur 
whoever she is, for she made Mrs. Barnard un¬ 
derstand, in her lingo, that she had but little 
money and no friends, but want to take a cheap 
Toom for a short time. The mistress answered 
er as short as might be, saying, ‘she did not, 
eep house for vagabond foreigners,’ and bid her 
e off wid herself. I was jist going home, sir, 
an thoughts of the poor, lone cratur’s being 
turned into the street at that hour of the night 
was jist too much for meself, so I told the coach¬ 
man to drive to my place. Sure am I she is 
a lady; and her sweet, darling child, it would 
melt the heart of a stone to see her waiting and 
watching by the sick mother. The mother is 
^«ry bad the night, so I left a neighbor wid her 
her till I could see you, sir' about her.” 

‘Well, Biddy,” said the doctor, “I cannot but 
a mire your humanity in taking in the poor 
woman I will come and see her at once.” 

Vol. XXII.—14 


► LINE STARK. 

“God bless you, sir—I’ll away home as speedy 
as possible—my mind misgives me the poor cratur 
will not last long.” 

The physician returned to his wife, who, on 
hearing that it was a call of charity, no longer 
opposed his going out. 

On a low bed, in a small but clean room, lay 
the poor foreigner. She was apparently in the 
last stages of consumption. Her glassy black 
eyes rested despairingly on her child, who lay in 
its sleep the image of childish loveliness. One 
little arm was thrown around her mother’s neck, 
the other pillowed her head, and as the physician 
gazed on the high brow, glossy curls and delicate 
features of the infant, he murmured, 

“ She has been nurtured in a far different scene 
from this—I wonder who they can be!” 

His skill soon ascertained that the mother 
could not be saved, and she was so utterly pros¬ 
trated as to be unable to make any communica¬ 
tion as to her family or friends. The doctor 
prescribed a cooling drink and returned home. 

The next day the worthy physician, now accom¬ 
panied by his wife, who had been much interested 
by his account of the family, called again. The 
mother was dying, and strove in vain to make 
herself understood by the sympathizing couple. 
She took the hand of her child and placed it in 
that of the lady. The mute appeal was under¬ 
stood, and drawing the child to her bosom and 
kindly caressing it, the lady answered the appeal 
thus affectingly made. The mother’s eye bright¬ 
ened for an instant, but a sudden spasm con¬ 
vulsed her features, and in a few moments she 
breathed her last. 

The child, breaking from Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
embrace, threw herself upon her mother’s body, 
t *majnman, cherc mamman ,” she said, pressing her 
lips to the cold mouth of the corpse. The sudden 
chill terrified her, and uttering a loud cry, she 
buried her head in the pillow. 

Tears streamed down Mrs. Mordaunt’s face, 
as raising the sobbing child from the pillow, she 
strove by her caresses to soothe her. Gradually 
the little one ceased her sobs, and addressed Mrs. 
Mordaunt in a sweet, childish voice. Neither Mrs. 
Mordaunt nor her husband understood French, 
but they endeavored to comfort and reassure the 
little girl. 

A hasty consultation now took place between 
the worthy couple. 

“I fear, my dear Ellen, you are undertaking a 
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serious charge, in thus assuming the care of this undertaking this charge he never bestowed a 
little foreigner. Your health is delicate, and our thought upon. 

little Henry requires all your care.” The little girl -was brought to her new home, 

“My dear William, what I could I do? The and various costly toys and trinkets presented 
mother's appeal was not to be resisted. I thought her, to win her love and reconcile her to being 

of my own boy, and-” separated from her little playmate. Of a sweet, 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, “something may affectionate disposition, the little creature soon 
yet turn up that will not render it necessary, attached herself to her proteotors. At first Mr. 
We may find something that can give us a due De Oourcy had advertisements inserted in dif- 
to her birth. Both the mother and child bear ferent foreign papers, describing the child and 
the stamp of gentle blood.” the miniature in her possession. But as months 

But on examination of the trunk of the de- rolled away, and no claimant made their appear- 
ceased no papers were found. The few articles ance, he at length resolved upon adopting her. 
of clothing were of fine and delicate texture, and Her winning, artless manners and affectionate 
a small box containing a bracelet was found disposition, joined to a most intelligent, fearless 
among them. On examining it carefully, the cast of mind, had not only won his love, but in a 
doctor discovered a spring under the clasp, and measure his respect. He was himself a strictly 
on pressing it a miniature of a young and hand- upright man in all his dealings, and on discover- 
some man in regimentals was discovered. The ing in the child the germ of a noble, truthful 
dress was that of a Frenoh officer: but no name disposition, that no fear of punishment or lore 
or initials wore engraved on it. On showing it to of reward could swerve, he felt a deeper interest 
the child, she exclaimed, “mon papa , mon papa ,” in her than mere personal grace or beauty could 
and covered it with her kisses. have inspired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt now took the little Years passed by, and the child had grown from 
girl to their own home. The ohild was at first a lovely infant into an intelligent, beautiful girl, 
frantic at being taken from her mother, but when She had been placed at one of the best schools, 
introduced to Mrs. Mordaunt’s nursery, she was and every advantage that wealth or affection 
soon soothed and pacified in the society of little could bestow lavished upon her. Mrs. De Courcy 
Henry. loved her for her sweet disposition, her grace and 

A week passed by. The little girl had made beauty, and her pride was gratified by the admi* 
them understand that her name was Rosalie, but ration she excited. Then, too, her own vanity 
did not seem to know her surname. was soothed by the praise bestowed upon her 

The story soon spread among the doctor’s exceeding kindness and generosity in having thus 

acquaintance, and various surmises and much adopted one who had no claim upon her. But 
wonder was expressed “that a man who was far she did not appreciate the powerful mind that 
from being rich, and who had already a child to was gradually developing itself. Not so her hus- 
provide for, should be so imprudent as to burthen band. Every new trait of character in this gifted 
himself with a foreigner.” being was marked and appreciated; and when the 

Among others a French lady of the name of De lovely girl, her eyes sparkling with exultation, 
Courcy heard the tale. She had been married presented him the highest prize awarded by her 
many years, but was childless, and on hearing of school, we doubt whether any successful mercan¬ 
tile French orphan, she resolved at once to visit 
it. 

The child was delighted at hearing again her 
native language, but beyond expressions of love 
for her mother and wishes for her return, she 
could give no account of her origin or friends. 

Her beauty, grace, and winning manners greatly 
interested Mrs. De Courcy. She returned home, 
and soon persuaded her husband to allow her to 
take the child. 

Mr. De Courcy was an intelligent, good tem¬ 
pered man, very fond of his pretty wife, but so 

much engrossed by his mercantile avocations as _ __ 

to have but little leisure to bestow upon her. bore the palm. She was encircled by a crowd 
He consented to her adopting the child, thinking of young men, all vieing for a word or glanc® 
that the education of the little one would serve from the young heiress. An old gentleman 9 tood 
to dissipate many hours of ennui of which his conversing with a young man in one corner of 
Wife complained. The great responsibility of the room. 


tile enterprize ever gave him half the real plea¬ 
sure that he experienced at that moment. 

Although much attached to his wife, he coul 
■ wot but feel that she was much his inferior in 
mind and ability. But Rosalie’s talents were o 
a high order, and to his own surprise he foun 
in her conversation a resource that he had not 
supposed it possible a woman could afford. 

The happy days of her girlhood glided pent 
and the eighteenth anniversary of Rosalie’s adop¬ 
tion by Mr. De Courcy was celebrated by a bal • 
Many were the lovely forms that graced that 

entertainment- bnf 'Rnan.liA’fl brilliant beauty 
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“Mordaunt,” he asked, “why are not you one 
of yonder group?” 

“None can admire Miss De Conroy more than 
I do, sir, bat I cannot compete with the gay flat¬ 
terers around her. And then a poor physician 
would have little chance of winning the smiles of 
one, whose attractions might prove fatal to his 
own peace of mind.” 

The old gentleman gazed earnestly at his young 
friend, and saw that painful emotion was con¬ 
cealed under the appearance of indifference. 

“Miss De Courcy’s early obligations to your 
family,” he said, “ought to ensure you a cordial 
reception. She has a most amiable as well as 
beautiful countenance; and I shall be sadly dis¬ 
appointed in her if the chance that has thrown 
fortune at her feet, should render her ungrateful 
to those who were the means of having her res¬ 
cued from the most abject poverty.” 

“Do not attribute such unworthy feelings to 
Miss De Courey,” eagerly exclaimed the young 
man. “ She has ever maintained the most friendly 
and cordial intercourse with my family. Since 
my father’s death, my poor mother, ever delicate, 
has become a confirmed invalid, and the most 
devoted daughter could not have shown herself 
more attentive than has Rosalie De Courey. I 
deeply regret, sir, that my manner should have 
given you a different impression. But the truth 
is,” he said, with a forced smile, “that my pride 
is such that I could not bear to be thought a for¬ 
tune hunter. I have my own way to make in 
the world, and hope to win a position by my 
efforts.” 

“I admire your spirit, my dear fellow,” said 
his friend, “and hope to live long enough to see 
you one amongst our eminent physicians.” 

The young man smiled, and was about to reply, 
when his attention was claimed by a gay young 
friend, who insisted upon introducing him to his 
sister. 

Rosalie, although by no means displeased with 
the admiration so freely offered her, was not 
spoiled by it. Her heart was as affectionate, her 
intellect and Belf-knowledge as strong as ever: 
and never did she turn away from the tale of 
sorrow or distress. She had conversed much 
with Mrs. Mordaunt about her unhappy mother; 
and never did she pass the sad, pale face of a 
poor beggar, or see the imploring looks of her 
young offspring, without recollecting that from 
such a fate she had been rescued; and her heart 
and purse were alike open to the call of humanity. 

In many of her visits to the poor and suffering 
sick, she encountered Henry Mordaunt. In her 
plans for their relief she was aided by his judg¬ 
ment and advice; and no fulsome compliment or 
flattering speech from her gay admirers, ever 
gave her half the happiness afforded by his cordial 


approval of her charity. But it was only by the 
bed-side of the suffering that he seemed to meet 
her with feelings of pleasure. In the gay ball¬ 
room, or still more dangerous atmosphere of his 
mother’s house, Henry’s manner was cold and 
reserved; and Rosalie, deeply hurt by his appa¬ 
rent indifference, endeavored to stifle the feelings 
of interest with which he inspired her. 

Many were the splendid proposals of marriage 
that she received, but she gave a cold denial to 
all; and when Mr. De Courey pressed her for a 
reason, she answered him by an affectionate 
caress, and declaring “that as he made her home 
so happy, why should she wish to leave him.” 

But a change came over the fair fortunes that 
had so long blessed her. Mr. De Courey was 
deeply involved by the failure of a commercial 
house. He endeavored in vain to retrieve him¬ 
self. He grew desperate, and losing bis wonted 
judgment, he embarked his all in one speculation. 
The speculation failed, and he was a ruined man. 
He returned home late at night stunned by his 
misfortune. A heavy weight seemed pressing on 
his brain; and when Rosalie rushed into the 
parlor, where she was summoned by a terrified 
domestic, she found him senseless on a sofa. 
Medical advice was at once summoned; but all 
in vain. He lingered for a few hours, and then 
expired. Mrs. De Courey sunk beneath so ter¬ 
rible and unexpected a blow. For weeks was 
Bhe stretched on a bed of sickness, and it was 
owing to Rosalie’s devoted care that she ever left 
it again. 

Now it was that the true beauty of Rosalie’s 
character displayed itself. She very soon learned 
the utter ruin of their fortune; and rousing her¬ 
self with an effort from the anguish caused by 
the loss of her dear father, she exerted her energy 
in the support of his afflicted widow. 

Now it was that she felt the value of Henry 
Mordaunt. No longer cold and indifferent, he 
was ever at her side. He encouraged and sus¬ 
tained her, and when moments of uncontrollable 
agitation would come, he soothed her by his 
heartfelt sympathy. He would have persuaded 
Mrs. De Courey and herself to come at once to 
his mother’s house. But Rosalie had already 
formed her plans. She removed into a small 
house, and arranged it as comfortably as pos¬ 
sible, and then proceeded to put her project 
into execution. She went to her friends and 
announced her intention of opening a school. 
She met with much sympathy; and on her re¬ 
turn home one day, announced to the astonished 
Mrs. De Courey that she had seoured twenty 
scholars. 

Rosalie opened her school, and it required all 
the energy of her character to sustain her under 
her trials. Mrs. De Courcy’s weak mind had 
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been soured by her misfortunes, and poor Rosalie, j 
fagged by her day’s labors, was met when evening 
oame by the peevish complaints or unavailing re- j 
pinings of her companion. Mrs. Mordaunt was ] 
her best friend; and Henry had poured forth the 
passionate love no longer concealed by his pride. 

Rosalie, touched by his devotion, pledged him 
her faith. But theirs must necessarily prove a 
long engagement, as Henry had still to secure a 
permanent support by his profession. 

One afternoon, as Rosalie was resting from her 
labors, Henry walked in. His countenance was 
much agitated, and it was some moments before 
he could command himself. 

“Rosalie,” he said, “I have this afternoon re¬ 
ceived an offer which I hardly know whether to 
accept or reject My friend, William Metcalf, 
has just returned from the West He has pur¬ 
chased a large farm in the vicinity of a thriving 
town. His father owns nearly half the township, 
and they both declare that it is the very place 
for a young physician to establish himself. The 
prospect is flattering; but I cannot ask you, 
dearest Rosalie, to be mine upon the mere chance 
of success. And how can I leave you—you who 
have so much to sustain?” 

“Go at once, my dear Henry,” was Rosalie’s 
prompt reply, “and do not let me have the addi¬ 
tional burthen of feeling that I have marred your 
success in life. With God’s blessing on our 
mutual exertions we will meet again, and believe 
me, our future life will be all the happier for 
having struggled through the clouds that now 
surround us.” 

Henry looked at her a moment in silence. 
“You are a noble creature, Rosalie, your courage 
is greater than mine. But I will take your ad¬ 
vice, and trust to the future for my reward.” 

They parted. But Rosalie’s heart sunk within 
her. She had been accustomed to look forward 
to his evening visits as her only source of happi¬ 
ness, and no wonder that her courage failed for 
a time when deprived of this happiness. But she 
felt that these feelings must not be indulged in. 
Her school was increasing in numbers, and she 
devoted herself to her scholars. 

Much wonder was expressed by the gay world, 
at the firmness of character that the trials of life 
developed in a oreature so delicately nurtured as 
Rosalie had been. Many were the daily morti¬ 
fications she encountered. Capricious parents, 
requiring impossibilities to be effected for their 
children; and in others the purse proud arro¬ 
gance that although lavish in display, deemed it 
not beneath them to try and beat down poor 
Rosalie’s terms. Our heroine met the absurd 
requisitions of the capricious with a sweetness of 
temper that disarmed them, and the arrogance of 
wealth quailed before the dignity of her manner. 


Five years of toil passed by. The school 
was now so large as to require a more spacious 
house. Mrs. De Courcy once more rejoiced in 
large rooms, and the luxury of a warm bath, 
which she had daily pined for, was again at her 
command. She could not but be sensible that 
it was entirely owing to Rosalie’s exertions that 
she again enjoyed these comforts. Her health 
was very delicate, and she had not strength of 
mind sufficient to sustain the sacrifices that her 
loss of fortune had brought upon her. Her sel¬ 
fishness increased with her bodily weakness, and 
she had no oompassion for anything but her own 
suffering. 

But Rosalie’s good-temper never failed. She 
devoted all her leisure hours to the invalid, and 
would listen to no remonstrance from her friends 
on the subjeot. 

“Do I not owe her all and more than a child’s 
affection?” was her indignant answer to one who 
ventured to hint at the utter selfishness Mrs. De 
Courcy displayed. “She gave me a mother’s 
care and affection, and I would lay down my life 
in her service.” 

Her school flourished, and the best governesses 
and masters were now employed. Still her gene¬ 
ral superintendanoe was required, and her pale, 
grave, though still lovely face was ever welcome 
to her soholars. 

Letters were frequently received from Henry. 
But they were not always cheerful. The first 
two years were spent in fruitless endeavors. But 
fortune ever smiles on those who are not daunted 
by trials; and “after the night the morning 
cometh.” Mordaunt’s skill gradually became 
known, and his spirits rose with the first gleam 
of sunshine. He went on steadily in his career, 
and patient after patient were added to his list. 
The town had now become a most flourishing 
one. It was situated on a navigable river, and 
not only the comforts, but many of the luxuries 
of the eastern cities were transported thither. 
The enterprize of its inhabitants showed itself 
in the steamboats that were seen passing to and 
from the busy wharf; and smiling faces, an 
open, happy countenances were proofs that pros¬ 
perity was with them. 

Two travellers were passing down the main 
street, accompanied by one of the inhabitants o 
the town. 

“Whose house is that?” said one of them, 
pointing to a neat mansion of grey stone, nroun 
whose piazza flowering vines had been train 
“It is really the prettiest place your town can 
boast of.” 

“That is the residence of Dr. Mordaunt, a 
gentleman who formerly lived in your city- 
has now gone East, and it is said intends bringing 
a bride back with him.” 
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“I knew his father, but had lost sight of the 
son. Does he stand well here? His father was 
a most excellent man.” 

“He is the best physician we have in the 
place, and is very popular. There was some 
talk of sending him to Congress, but the doctor 
had sense enough to decline. He will make a 
fortune in time.” 

Henry had indeed left his Western home to 
claim Rosalie as his bride. He arrived in the 
city, and hastened to her residence. She was in 
great affliction. The grave had closed over Mrs. 
De Courcy, and Rosalie mourned for her with the 
truest affection. 


Some months after Henry’s return he stood 
before the altar, with Rosalie at his side. The 
solemn words were uttered, and they received 
the congratulations of the friends who had ac¬ 
companied them to the church. They left at 
once for their Western home, accompanied by 
Mrs. Mordaunt. How happy that home was it 
is needless to say. 

Two monuments bearing the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. De Courcy, attract the admiration of 

visitors to-Cemetery; and the tale of the 

orphan’s gratitude is often repeated to strangers 
by those who knew and valued her. 


TO THE RIVER CONNECTICUT. 


BT D. 1LLEN GOODMAN. 


How long will thy murmur 
With voices of Summer 
Mingle as now? 

While the green mossy shore 
Bends like a shadow o’er 
Thy shining brow! 

Softly the fair sunlight 
Over thy waters bright 
Throws its white beam: 

Meekly the sky above 
Mirrors its eye of love 
In tho clear stream. 

Through the long years agone 
Hast thou been floating on, 

Silent, serene, 

With the same glance of light 
Over thy wavelets bright— 

Thy banks of green. 

Sitting upon tho shore, 

Gazing thy waters o’er. 

Musing and lone— 

Canst thou not to my heart 
Softly some tale impart 
Of ages gone? 

Ere the pale-face had come 
Erom his far distant home, 
Fearless and brave, 

Or the fair blue-eyed girls 
With their long waving curls, 
Smiled o’er the wave; 

Ere the proud father bore 
To a lone stranger shore 
Youth's unbent form, 

That o’er the infant brow 
Freedom’s own breath might flow, 
Joyous and warm; 

Ere tho fond mother gave 
From the cold, oheerless wave, 


One parting sigh, 

For her fair girlhood’s home, 
Never again to roam 
’Neath its blue sky;— 

In the deep forest Bliade 
Thy waters softly played, 

With the pure light 
Streaming with glance of love 
Through wreathing boughs above. 
Golden and bright. 

Meek flowerets lulled to rest. 
Rocked on thy heaving breast, 
Closed thy blue eyes, 

Dreaming all pleasant dreams, 
Bathing in golden beams 
From the fair skies. 

And the dark Indian maid 
Through the deep forest shade 
Glided along, 

Twining the blossoms fair 
In her long flowing hair, 

Trilling a song: 

Over thy tiny waves of blue 
Floated her frail canoe, 

Graceful and light; 

To the fair azure skies 
Looked up her soft dark eyes, 
Flashing and bright, 

In the pure white-winged cloud, 
In the Heaven’s gloomy shroud. 
Or the clear gem 
Peeping with eye of love 
’Mid the fair host above, 

Night's diadem;— 

In the meek wild flower’s eye, 

Or the wind's solemn sigh, 
Wafting its breath— 

In her deep, guileless heart 
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Where Lore’s own tones wonld start, 
Even till death;— 

Read the dear maiden there 
Of the Great Spirit's care, 

Saw she his face— 

Heard she his whisper low 
In the calm streamlet's flow, 
Blessing her race ? 

Ages with silent tread 
Onward their course hare sped, 
Bearing the brave— 

Bearing the young and gay 
Prom thy fair shores away, 

To the lone grave. 

Long since the Indian maids 
Went from their forest shades, 

To a far home, 

No more with glances bright 
Over these waves of light 
Gaily to roam. 

And the proud Chief—for him 
Grew the bright sun more dim— 
Life’s beacon star— 

Palely he sank to sleep, 

Not one his fate to weep— 

Near, or afar. 

Now forms of light and grace, 

Now beauty’s witching face. 


Bend from thy shore: 

Tones musical and free 
Float in their mirth and glee, 
Thy waters o'er. 

River—how long shall gleam 
'Neath the sun's golden beam, 
Thy waters fair? 

How long the flowerets stoop, 
And the pale lilies droop, 

In beauty here! 

Smile over the eyes that now 
Gaze on thy shining brow. 
Loveful and bright, 

Voices whose tones of mirth 
Tremble in musio forth. 

Joyful and light— 

Fair hands that twine the flowers 
Plucked from thy Bhady bowers, 
For love's warm breast— 

Feet that with tread of fawn 
At Summer’s rosy dawn 
Tby turf have prest— 

All these shall pass away; 

Still will the sunlight play 
Warmly and bright; 

Still kiss thy wavelets stream, 
Smiling with silvery beam, 

And glance of light. 


PLEASURE’S QUEEN. 

BY YUAN K LEE. 


Wht art thou here amid the gay, 

The wildest in the throng, 

Thine eyes as bright as night star's ray, 
Louder as speed the hours away 
Arise thy laugh and song. 

Jewels are flashing o’er thy brow 
Like stars on a snowy cloud; 

A Bpell-touch’d group around thee now, 
Eaoh whispering the glowing vow, 

He dare not breathe aloud. 

There be many here to envy thee. 

Many a lady proud! 

Thore be fairy forms with long curls free, 
But none with thy grace and witchery 
Amid this mirthful crowd. 


And yet amid this gleesomo crowd 
Despite thy laughter’s tone, 

Despite thine air and mien so proud, 
Despite thy song so gay and loud, 

Tby heart is sad and lone. 

I knew thee in thine early hours, 

When life was not as now! 

Thou'rt mourning o’er its faded flow rs, 
Thou'rt wand’ring in its trampled bowers 
Despite tby laughing brow. 

And thou hast learned 'tis woman's lot 
To keep the love-faith long, 

To suffer grief, yet show it not, 

To love madly and be forgot, 

Yet hide thy bosom's wrong. 


JULIA. 


BY CATHABINB ALLAN. 


Lovely she is as a white moss-rose, 
That fresh in the dewy garden blows, 
Lovely and fair as a star-lit stream, 

Or the musio heard in a happy dream. 


Pure is her soul as the lakes so bright, 
That lie in the hills and kiss the ligbfc} 
In the lap of the hills so old and grand 
In the fastness-heart of her native land* 
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BY BLLA BODXAX. 


Pretty Aliee Carrington! how lovely she 
looked, as she sat and puzzled and pondered 
over the letter in her hand—alternately gazing 
out of the window, or beating time on the carpet 
with the tiniest of feet. A muslin morning dress 
of various light colors seemed just the thing to 
set off her pure skin of almost dazzling fairness; 
and it fitted admirably the faultless proportions 
of that sweet figure. Through the open window 
came the hum of youthful voices and peals of 
silvery laughter from the balcony below; for 
Ally Carrington sat in the' large hotel of a gay j 
watering-place, pondering over her dilemmas, 
and wondering if her puzzled ideas ever would j 
arrange themselves in any definite form. Thus 
ran the letter: 

“I have basked in the sunshine of your pre- ; 
sence until, fairly dazzled by its rays, I could ! 
not lift my eyes to the happiness to which I 
have dared to aspire. When alone—free from 
that benumbing spell which seemed to chain my 
tongue, and paralyze every faculty—I have only 
remembered the sweet, angel-like nature that 
sympathizes ever with sorrow, and lost sight of 
that ‘might and majesty of loveliness’ that I have 
seen reprove, oh! so witheringly! the approaches 
of sin and guilt. Alice! ’twere folly to say that 
1 1 love you: every glance has shown it—every 
word has breathed in broken numbers the one 
unending monotony, unceasing as the song of 
the ocean waves—every action has told the same 
oM tale. Answer me, Alice, for I am weary with 
waiting—although willingly would I serve seven 
years for thee, my Rachel! and yet seven more. 
But let not these mild eyes gaze sternly back 
over the blotted record of the past—look to the 
^ future, Alice, and pardon, and hope .” 

Poor Ally! No wonder that she pondered; 
alone in the world, with no guardian or adviser 
but a married sister, she was seldom allowed to 
forget that she was the possessor, in her own 
right, of fifty thousand dollars—a sum magnified 
by rumor to at least three times the reality. 
Many had sought her for this golden charm, but 
Alice remained cold to their words of love; and 
suitors began to despair of ever sharing with her 
the wonderfully magnified fifty thousand. 

P«#le were somewhat afraid of her, too; not- j 
withstanding that she had been brought up in 
the very atmosphere of fashion, by such a sister 
as the exclusive Mrs. Ravensham, Alice seemed 


to walk among the gay triflers by whom she was 
surrounded with the cold purity of a vestal virgin 
—her snowy garments scarcely touching theirs 
as she passed. She was “ the saint, ,,l and perhaps 
she rather liked to be thus looked up to and 
worshipped. In her the sweetest of natures was 
joined to firm religious principles; she had but 
little in common with the rest of the world—the 
gay world; and devoted to her poor, her church, 
and her prayer book, she seemed doomed, like 
many a lovely flower, to bloom her young life 
away unseen. 

But lately there had been a change; the statue 
had smiled into life beneath the touch of that 
skilful sculptor, Love—and Alice came forth 
from her hermitage and mingled with the world. 
“Now,” thought her sister, “she really will 
marry,” and the match was all that could be 
desired. Handsome, intellectual and fascinating, 
Harvey Edwards seemed born to be a conqueror 
on any field that he chose to enter; and his 
known wealth and high position were with Mrs. 
Ravensham sans reproche. 

Alas! for poor Alice; as people who have 
sharper eyes or finer smelling organs than their 
neighbors, are very apt to see and smell dis¬ 
agreeable things, so our young vestal began to 
make the discovery that her hero was not alto¬ 
gether a saint. Kind friends were particularly 
vigilant in opening her eyes to this unwelcome 
fact; and could she have believed all their state¬ 
ments, poor Harvey would have stood before her 
a monster of iniquity. They literally tore his 
character to threds; and when nothing more re¬ 
mained to be done, they employed themselves in 
tearing these threds into others still smaller. 

No words of love had passed between them as 
yet; such a thing seemed almost as preposterous 
as it would seem to ns Americans to be told that 
we were free. So that when Alice gave him cold 
words and colder looks, Harvey thought himself, 
at first, very ill-used; but after a while he grew 
more aocustomed to it, and began to think it the 
natural consequence of her saintship. How could 
she, from the height of her immaculate goodness, 
look upon a poor sinner like himself with any 
thing but contempt? If a stray ray of sunshine, 
in the shape of a smile, now and then played 
around him, he modestly thought it quite as 
much as he deserved, and humbly adored at the 
shrine of his patron deity. 
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With very little persuasion Alice had accom¬ 
panied her to a gay watering-place, very much to 
her sister’s surprise; and thither Harvey Edwards 
soon followed them. His feelings, however, could 
not always be restrained within just such a mea¬ 
sure ; and they had now boiled over into the letter 
that has so puzzled Alice. She sat there for a 
long time, finally, however, the little head gave 
an ominous shake, and she took out a gold pen 
and a dainty sheet of paper, and wrote a refusal 
as mildly as possible. 

“I dare not marry you,” she said, “I have not 
sufficient reliance on my own goodness to do it; 
and I can only pray that when you do marry, it 
will be one who, with greater strength of cha¬ 
racter, will love you as fondly as I do.” 

“Just as she had finished Mrs. Ravensham 
entered, leading a pretty child. 

“ I have brought Willie to see you,” said she, as 
she glanced at her sister’s burning oheek, “but I 
am afraid that we are both somewhat de trop.” 

“Oh, no,” said Alice, faintly, “come in.” 

Mrs. Ravensham saw in a moment how matters 
stood. 

“Now, Alice,” said she, “there is no use in 
denying that you have had a proposal from 
Harvey Edwards—I only hope that you have not 
been foolish enough to refuse him?” 

The silence that followed was answer enough. 

“I do think,” continued her sister, “that you 
are the most provoking girl! Here was family, 
fortune, intellect, appearance, everything! What 
more could you possibly want?” 

“ Goodness” said Alice, in a low tone. 

“A saint, you mean,” replied her sister, “and, 
let me tell you, that you will never find.” 

There was a silence for sometime, and then 
Mrs. Ravensham continued, 

“I don’t believe, Alice, that you ever will 
marry—you are entirely too fastidious.” 

“I hope,” said Alice, smiling, “that you are 
not anxious to get rid of me.” 

To conceal her embarrassment she began to 
fondle Willie; but that unappreciating baby set 
up such a cry of distress that his mamma in^ne- 
diately bore him off to her own apartments. 

Alice could plainly see that her sister was both i 
disappointed and hurt; and very much disposed i 
to consider herself miserable, she sat with her 
head bowed oh her hands until tears slowly 
trickled through the slender fingers. 

Miss Edwards, on entering her brother’s room 
somewhat suddenly, found him in rather a de¬ 
plorable condition. He was leaning on the table 
in a state of silent misery; and in the open letter 
beside him his sister reoognized Alice’s hand¬ 
writing. 

“ Has that little witch then refused you?” she 

asked. 


“Do not speak so, Kate,” replied her brother, 
“I don’t wonder at it, I’m sure.” 

“But I wonder at it,” returned his sister, “I 
have no patience with people who set themselves 
up for saints, and frown at all who do not reach 
their standard of goodness! And for a Miss Alice 
Carrington to refuse Harvey Edwards is, let me 
tell you, a very impertinent thing.” 

“Iam afraid, my dear sister,” said her brother, 
with a sad kind of a smile, “that you will find a 
great many Peter Bells in the world who will see 
nothing more in me then a plain yellow primrose, 
in spite of your own flattering opinions.” 

“But what is the cause of her refusal?” con¬ 
tinued his sister, “was there anything that she 
could possibly want which you have not?” 

Her brother smiled as he told her to read the 
letter. 

“‘Dare not marry you!’ So then she con- 
j siders you a sort of monBter who wants taming, 

| and she has not courage enough for the under- 
j taking 1” 

[ “Don’t fly in a passion, Kate,” said Harvey, 
i for his sister’s eyes were flashing ominously, 
“Alice has probably heard of my former follies, 
and she is so pure and perfect that I can well 
imagine the horror with which she most regard 
one like me.” 

“But you have not touched a card in how 
long?” said his sister, “and you frequent no 
more clubs, and spend nearly every evening at 
home.” 

“Harvey,” said Miss Edwards, after a short 
pause, “this girl really loves you, and if you are 
so foolish as to care any thing about her you shall 
have her yet!” 

“My dear Kate,” said her brother, with an 
incredulous smile, “has Aladdin’B old lamp been 
discovered among the kitchen rubbish? Or has 
the benevolent fairy taken another lease of life* 
and come to offer you three wishes? Don’t you 
remember that, when we were both children, I 
wanted Mrs. Arming’s India shawl for an awning 
to my boat, and you, perfectly unabashed, step* 
ped up to that lady and requested the loan of it? 
Depend upon it, you will find this a much more 
difficult undertaking.” 

“Leav(? it all to me,” said Kate; and with a 
knowing toss of the head, she went in search of 
Mrs. Ravensham. 

Now there is so much in that peculiar way of 
saying “leave it all to me,” that it inspires hope 
even when hope is gone. Harvey Edwards kne* 
his sister’s disposition of old, and he felt certain 
that she would do something. 

Mrs. Ravensham was soon found; an^gbe' ,D ? 
quite of the young lady’s manner of thinking* 
the two soon came to an understanding. Here 
were a couple really attached to each other, an 
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actually rendered unhappy by Alice’s absurd 
notions. It was concluded that an attempt to 
touch her feelings might possibly sucoeed; and 
under the auspices of Miss Edwards it was soon 
noised about in the house that some particularly 
magnificent tableaux were in preparation for the 
evening. 

Then began a scene of preparation forthwith. 
Queens and princesses that were to be rushed 
through the house in a state of excitement, col¬ 
lecting all the jewelry that they could lay hands 
on for the royal crowns—flowers were in demand 
—and white dresses rose fifty per cent. But 
these festivities were confined entirely to the 
young people; and spinsters and dowagers re¬ 
solved to criticise most unmercifully. 

Alice was walking demurely through one of 
the shaded paths from the springs, her sun hat 
hanging to her arm by its blue ribbon strings, 
and her eyes bent pensively upon the ground, 
when a whole bevy of eager performers inter¬ 
cepted her walk. 

“Oh, Alice!” exclaimed one of them, “you 
really must be an angel—there is not another in 
the house!” 

“Be an angel?” repeated Alice, considerably 
perplexed. 

“Yes,” pursued her companion, “you are just 
the very one. We are to have some tableaux this 
evening, and the whole community have elected 
you for the character of an angel.” 

“I believe that you must excuse me,” replied 
Alice, somewhat coldly, “I have no desire to 
mingle in these gayeties.” 

“Of course not,” said one of the younger ones, 
in a disappointed tone, “Alice is always so proud 
that she spoils all our pleasure.” 

“Remember, Alice, that the heiress of fifty 
thousand dollars cannot always do as she pleaseB,” 
whispered her sister in passing. 

Alice reflected a moment, and then consented 
to do what was required of her. 

“It is not much,” said the one who had first 
spoken, “we will dresB you, and all that you 
have to do is to stand where we place you, and 
* look as we tell you.” 

“In other words, be a good child and do as 
I’m bid,” said she, with a smile; Sut her mind 
was occupied with other things, and retiring to 
her own room, she gave scarcely a thought to 
the evening. 

Eight o’olock was the time announced for the 
commencement of the wonders; and at that hour 
the drawing room was crowded with eager ex¬ 
pectants on tip toe, who watched the curtain and 
deakred that the time had long ago expired. 

At length the thick screen, which every one 
recognized as a mammoth table-cover from the 
dining room, was drawn aside, and displayed the 


beautiful scene from Marmion where Constanoe 
de Beverly is brought back to the convent to 
hear her doom. Over the curtain was written: 

“ -While on her doublet breast 

She sought to hide the badge of blue, 

Lord Marmion's falcon crest.” 

The shrinking figure of Constance, as the monk 
lifts the page’s cap from her head, and the rich 
carls fall over her shoulders, was so beautifully 
represented that peal after peal of applause re¬ 
sounded through the room, and visibly discom¬ 
posed the performer—one of the youngest and 
prettiest debutantes in the house. The curtain 
went down, and the blaze of light was hid from 
view. 

Next appeared a scene from Pickwick, which 
threw every one into convulsions of laughter; 
and then there seemed an almost endless pause. 

When the curtain was again drawn aside every 
one was at first mute; and then followed whis¬ 
pers as to what it meant. “The Game of Life” 
was written over the curtain; and in the blaze 
of light they distinguished a small table, on one 
side of which sat an individual whose identity 
was at once recognized, but whose name is not 
usually mentioned to ears polite. Being repre¬ 
sented by one of the greatest scamps in the bouse, 
the character was considered particularly appro¬ 
priate. Opposite to him was seated Harvey Ed¬ 
wards, with care-worn face and anxious looks, 
about to commence the game of life. 

Near by, surrounded by a perfect radiance from 
innumerable candles, stood “the good angel,” 
with sweet, imploring face, and arms that seemed 
wooing him from that dark influence. No one 
had known that Alice Carrington was half so 
beautiful. A robe of gossamer white floated 
around her slight figure, and her lovely, light 
brown hair was falling down through the thin 
veil that seemed to envelope her like a mist. 
A pair of silver wings were fastened on either 
shoulder, and as those sweet eyes beamed ten¬ 
derly upon the young gambler, she looked like 
some delicate creation of a poet’s dream. Harvey 
Edwards was gazing intently upon her—appa¬ 
rently under the influence of that gentle spell; 
and the good angel seemed about to triumph. 

The audience were in raptures; the performers 
neither moved nor breathed; and Alice Carring¬ 
ton’s admirers felt their enthusiasm rekindled 
without once thinking of her fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

“I want you to take a part;to-night, Harvey,” 
said Miss Edwards, to her brother. 

“What part? that of the discarded suitor?” he 
asked, somewhat bitterly, “I have no heart for 
these things now, Kate—were Alice to act there 
might be some inducement.” 
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“She will act,” replied his sister, “and it 
is for that very reason that I wish you to join 
us.” 

In spite of his former assertion, Harvey now 
began to show signs of retreating, but his sister 
was firm; and it was entirely through her agenoy 
that the audience had the pleasure of seeing him 
about to play at stakes with the Evil One. 

Alioe was entirely dressed, silver wings and 
all, before she knew that she was to play the 
part of good angel to Harvey Edwards; but it 
was now too late to retreat, and as they had 
anticipated, the peculiar circumstances of the 
case brought an expression of softness and ten¬ 
derness to her lovely face that was almost angelio. 
Harvey Edwards could have sat gazing upon her 
forever; but the scene had already been unusually 
long, and the ourtain was now drawn over the 
performers. 

A genuine outbreak of enthusiasm almost pre¬ 
vented them from seeing that the enchanted 
corner was again a blaze of light, and again the 
angel stood before them. But her beautiful head 
was drooped—her arms hanging beside her in a 
state of utter abandonment—and the silver of 
her wings seemed tarnished. The gambler no 
f longer gazed toward her, but with eyes fixed 
upon the fatal cards, sat playing a desperate 
game with the prince of darkness—the stake hiB 
own soul. The expression of despairing sorrow 
on the sweet face of his good angel was unheeded; 
he played on, forgetful of her presence. 

The last scene represented the good angel, 
with outstretched wings, just soaring away from 
the scene of despair; and in the last look upon 
the objeot of her care beamed forth a love and 
sorrow too great for mere stage acting. 

Alice had been very much excited. It was the 
truthfulness of the positions they had assumed 
that brought forth all the finer points of her 
nature, and threw into the representation that 
life-like beauty which gave so much force to the 
coloring. She felt a tend^iess toward Harvey 
Edwards that almost startled her; and frightened 
at the revealings of her own heart, she sought to 
quiet its tumultuous beatings in solitude. 

Other tableaux followed; but none bore the 


palm from “The Game of Life,” and numerous 
were the inquiries for the missing angel, but she 
was not to be found. 

In a far-off corner of the grounds, nearly con¬ 
cealed by the thick trees, among whioh her white 
dress gleamed like a web of light, sat Alice Car¬ 
rington—her hand tightly clasped by one who 
had been bold enough to intrude himself upon 
her solitude. Yes, Harvey Edwards saw the 
advantage that he had gained, and determined 
to follow it up. Tenderly and respectfully he 
pleaded his cause, and the soft eyes of “the good 
angel” were not averted. 

“Be my good angel through life, dear Alice!” 
he urged, “you alone can keep me from the 
temptings of my own heart—you alone are per¬ 
fect.” 

“But you forget,” said Alice, archly, “thatthe 
good angel has just failed—if I could not keep 
you from selling yourself to the Evil One, what 
success can I expect in less important things?” 

“Ah, but that was only a story,” he pleaded, 
“had it been reality, you know that I would have 
gone with you, dear Alice.” 

Alice shook her head doubtfully, but she did 
not withdraw her hand; and encouraged by this 
condescension, Harvey actually dared to kiss it. 
Even this caused no very violent explosion; and 
surprised and delighted to find his angel growing 
quite earthly, he declared his resolution of re¬ 
maining upon his knees until she promised to 
take him under her surveillance for life. What 
could Alice do ? She had refused him only that 
very morning, but there really seemed to be a 
fate in it; and so—she scarcely knew what 6be 
said, but the next moment the gentleman had 
left his knees, and seated himself beside her. 

Mrs. Ravensham laughed at her—Kate Ed¬ 
wards laughed at her—and Alice drooped an 
blushed under their mischievous looks; but then 
Harvey would approach, and she forgot all about 
them. 

People said that it was a good lesson for Har¬ 
vey—showing him what would be the end of bis 

career; however that might be, he was certainly ^ 

an altered man, and Alice never had reason to 
regret “The Game of Life.” . 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


A PAnmtn born, you see am I, 

To limn the mouth, the nose, the eye, 
It's your own portrait, sir, you see. 
Had ever one such verity? 


Daguerreotypists, hide yonr heads; 0 
Artists, betake ye to your beds; 

Ye profile-ontters, take to rout; 

For none can “shine” when “I'm about. 
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BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


One evening, the fastidious Harry Wentworth, 
on coming home tired and depressed, foond his 
wife in the tea*room, dressed in a soiled morning 
gown, and wearing a pair of slippers down at the 
heel. To increase his vexation, she was sitting 
in a rocking-chair, with one limb crossed over 
the other, reading a trashy novel. 

“Why, Fanny,” he exclaimed, in amazement,! 
for they had been married only a few months, ] 
and hitherto he had thought her the pink of] 
neatness. 

* 4 Well, what is it?” she answered, looking 
up. Then noticing the direction of his eyes, 
she assumed a more becoming position, and con¬ 
tinued. “You don’t like my dress, perhaps: 
but really I was too tired to change it.” 

“What have you been doing all day?” 

“Oh! reading*this.” She colored as she held 
up the book, and added, “and then it has been 
so warm.” 

Now her husband had been hard at work, all 
through the sultry August day, and had, as was 
usual with him when hurried, dined down town. 
Yet his attire was neat, and even his hair newly 
brushed; for he had gone to his chamber to do 
this before coming to the tea room. It may 
be supposed, therefore, that he was annoyed at 
the slovenliness of his wife, the more so, as, on 
looking at the novel, he found it quite a worthless 
affair. He said nothing, however, except, 

“At least change your slippers, my dear. You 
don t know how I dislike to see a lady slip-shod.” 

_ you! How odd,” Baid his wife, with a 
silly laugh, stooping to pull up the heels of her 
shoes. “ There, that will do, I guess. I really 
can t walk so far as the ohamber, this hot after¬ 
noon. I wish you would ring the bell for tea, its 
just by you, and I want to finish this chapter.” 

Her husband sighed, but did as he was bid. 
The tea came up, and he took his seat, but the 
chapter was not yet concluded, and so he was 
compelled to wait. When, at last, Mrs. Went¬ 
worth came to the table, the tea was cold. The 
meal, under those circumstances, was a dull one, 
and the husband, after it was over, finding his 
wife absorbed in her book, lay down on the sofa 
and finally went to sleep. 

Mrs. Wentworth had been the belle of the 
ullage before her marriage. Her sprightliness 
and beauty had been the theme of constant 
admiration. But these qualities would have 


: failed to have won Harry Wentworth’s heart, if 
they had not been sustained by a most exquisite 
taste in dress. See Fanny when you would, she 
was always carefully attired. And as Went¬ 
worth was particularly fastidious on this point, 
he thought himself the happiest of men when 
Fanny, one bright summer evening, promised to 
be his. 

But unfortunately the bride had no real habits 
of neatness, but only a love of admiration. It 
was vanity that had induced her, while single, 
to be careful of her dress; but now that she was 
married, she gradually gave way to her natural 
indolence. The first occasion on which she did 
this to any very glaring extent, was the evening 
on which our story opens; but it was soon fol¬ 
lowed up by other exhibitions of slovenliness. 

*‘1 do wish, Fanny, that you would dress more 
neatly,” said Mr. Wentworth, in a vexed voice, 
some months later still. ‘‘Night after night I 
come home and find you in that atrocious wrap¬ 
per.” 

“You used to think me pretty enough in any 
dress,” said Mrs. Wentworth, testily. 

“ But I never saw you in one like that ” 

44 To be sure not.” And she laughed ironically. 

44 1 always dressed for company, and I do now.” 

What could Mr. Wentworth say? If his wife 

I did not think it so necessary to be neat in his 
presence, did not consider him as worthy of 
pleasing as the comparative strangers whom she 
called company, it was useless to argue with her. 
So, after tea, the slip-shod heels still annoying 
him, with a perceptible hole in the stocking to 
> increase that annoyance, he moodily took his hat 
and left the house. 

At first he walked up and down the street, 
but, at last, fatigued with this, stepped into a 
fashionable reading-room and drinking-saloon. 
Here he met several acquaintances, and gra¬ 
dually falling into conversation, the evening 
passed rapidly away. 

When he went home Mrs. Wentworth, looking 
very sleepy, and a little out of humor, accosted 
him with, 

“ Where in the world have you been ? I finished 
my novel an hour ago, and have had nobody to 
talk to ever since. I am moped to death. There 
was a time,” she added, poutingly, “when noth¬ 
ing in the world could have induced you to spend 
an evening away from me.” 
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Her husband was on the point of replying, in s 
a similar upbraiding style, but he recollected j 
that he had expostulated too often and too vainly, < 
and so he said nothing. 

It was a week before Wentworth spent another | 
evening out. He tried sincerely to stay at home, ; 
but his annoyance at his wife’s slovenliness was : 
too great, and, at last, he left her again to her : 
novel and her slip-shod heels. 

Mr. Wentworth has now become a confirmed 
visitor of the reading-room, in connection with 
which a sort of club has been established, the 
members of which are chiefly married men: and 
if the full truth was known, it would appear, we ; 
believe, that most, if not all, have wives resem-; 
bling Mrs. Wentworth. Sometimes there is an : 
undue quantity of brandy drunk at these meet¬ 
ings, so that some members, and Mr. Wentworth 
among them, have been understood to have gone 
home inebriated. 

It was on one of these occasions that an inti¬ 


mate friend ventured to expostulate with Mr. 
Wentworth on his habits. 

“It is easy for you to talk,” was the bitter 
reply, “about the felicity of a man’s fireside. 
Your home, I have no question, is a refuge for 
you, when you seek it, tired and dispirited, at 
night; for you have a wife, neatly dressed to 
receive you, a cleanly apartment to sit in, and 
cheerful conversation. But when I go home, it 
is to find my wife slip-shod, the room unswept, 
and the children dirty. Were I to stay at home, 
what comfort could I find? No, the club-room 
is far pleasanter, and there I will go. If Mrs. 
Wentworth don’t like it, she has no one to blame 
but herself.” 

Mrs. Wentworth does not like it, but complains 
loudly, at what she calls her husband’s cruel 
neglect. 

We leave it to the reader, who has heard both 
sides of the story, to pronounce who is most to 
blame. 


SUNSET. 


BY MBS. T. K. HERVEY. 


How softly melts tho day! 

All is unchanged: each season rolls the same 
As when for us the long-loved Summer came— 

And quiet eve died slow as, hushed, we lay 
And watched tho slanting sun stream down along 
the golden bay! 

Then fell no midnight haze 
To follow on the track of love’s bright noon, 

But one harmonious rounding of the moon!— 

Then, lost were we alone in thought’s sweet maze:— 
Thou 'rt fled!—and now my lonely foot finds out the 
shaded ways. 

New suns shall rise;—but thou— 

When shall thy coming bring my day-spring back? 

I stretch mine eyes like one upon the rack. 


Life had a glorious Eastward once;—and now 
To freeze beneath God’s sunshine—for the ice is ob 
thy brow! 

Death's touch hath frozen all! 

Where once was Summer, now is Winter hoar. 

We two shall take sweet counsel never more! 

No more, like birds, the winged hours hear our call, 
Dropping to earth from Heaven’s cope, with a low 
music fall. 

My soul cldVes to the West;— 
Beautiful sepulchre of lingering light, 

Land of the dying beam and new-born night! 
There, where fond dews may weep upon tby breast. 
There, too, would 1 lie softly down where suns shall 
take their rest. 


THE IBIS. 


BY GRACE NORMAN. 


I bring a message, rejeot it not, 

Though it come from a simple flow'r, 
'Tis one of love, may it ne’er be forgot 
In thy happy or gloomiest hour. 

As my golden cup receiveth the dew, 
Y6t shrinks from the heaviest show’r. 


So may^st thou turn from the glitter of earth, 
And wisdom receive from a flow'r. 

Though my leaves are bright, I'm a fragile thing* 
That must droop and die in an hour; 

Thou too art of earth, then forget not Him 
Who made both thee and the flow’r. 
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THE SONG OF ANTONIA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN. 


BY 0. 8. ; 

Oms evening the members of the joyous club 
of Serapion had met at an early hour at Theo¬ 
dore’s. The winter’s wind, blowing in long flaws, 
lashed with snow the windows as they shook in 
their leaden sashes. A large brasier shone from 
under the old chimney, its warm light playing 
with a thousand varying reflections over the dark 
tints of the furniture, whose antique appearance 
strongly contrasted with the lively gaiety of the 
inmates of the apartment Soon the pipes were 
smoking. The seats were drawn up, in order of 
seniority, around the table where simmered the 
bowl filled with friendly punch. The assembly 
was complete, no one was wanting at the call of 
the chairman; the cups were filled and circu¬ 
lated; the conversation commenced, the time 
flew; the punch and anecdotes were renewed; 
imagination by degrees become exalted, and ex¬ 
citement gained its highest regions. 

“Come now, my dear Theodore,” cried sud¬ 
denly one of these jovial fellows, “the conversa¬ 
tion will soon flag if you do not gratify us with 
one of those stories which you relate so well; 
we want something odd and affecting, something 
fantastic and anti-narcotic.” 

“Let us drink!” said Theodore; “and I am at 
your service. I will, if it pleases you, relate a 
singular anecdote of the life of the Counsellor 
Krespel. This worthy person was indeed the 
most extraordinary man tlmt I have ever met. 

When I arrived at the University of H-, to 

attend the course of philosophy, the whole town 
was busying itself with the counsellor, and they 
related of him most surprising particulars—M. 
Krespel, at this time, enjoyed the most distin¬ 
guished reputation as a learned jurist and an 
experienced diplomatist. A petty German prince, 
whose pride was greater than his domains, in¬ 
vited him to his court, to entrust to him the 
rawing up of a memorial, intended to justify 
is rights to a certain territory, adjoining his 
principality, which he expected to reclaim before 
the imperial court The issue of this affair was 
so satisfactory, that, in the excess of his joy, the , 
prince swore that he would grant to his favorite, ! 
in recompense for the famous memorial, the most ( 
exorbitant wish that it might please him to de¬ 
mand. The honest Krespel, who had been com¬ 
plaining ail his life, of not being able to find a 


a 0 WBEAY. 

house to his taste, concluded that he would now 
construct one to suit his fancy at the cost of the 
prince. The grateful sovereign even proposed 
to purchase whatever land the counsellor might 
choose to select; but he contented himself with 
a little garden, which he already possessed in 
a picturesque situation near the town. He im¬ 
mediately set to work obtaining and bringing 
together all the materials for his future resi¬ 
dence; and was seen, every day, attired in a 
most strange costume, which he had himself fab¬ 
ricated, mixing lime, sifting sand, and arranging 
stones in heaps. 

“All these preparations were achieved without 
consulting any architect, and apparently without 
any plan. One fine morning, our friend came to 

the town of H-, and engaged a skilful master 

mason; he begged him to conduct, on the next 
morning, to his garden, the number of workmen 
necessary to complete his house. The mason, 
who, naturally enough, wished to discuss the 
price and plan of the undertaking, was quite 
astounded when Krespel gravely assured him 
that such a precaution was altogether useless, 
as he would himself arrange everything without 
dispute or trouble. Early the next day, when 
the master mason arrived at the appointed place 
with his laborer’s, he found a trench already 
traced out in the form of a square. Krespel 
said to him:—‘It is here that I wish you to dig 
the foundation of my house; after that, you can 
raise the four walls of the enclosure until I think 
them high enough.' * Without windows or doors, 
and without partitions? what do you mean?’ 
cried the mason, staring at Krespel, as if he were 
a madman. «Do as I bid you, my good fellow,* 
coolly replied the counsellor, ‘everything will 
come in its turn.’ 

“Only the certainty of being paid generously 
decided the master to undertake this construc¬ 
tion, which appeared to him to be absurd. The 
workmen gaily set to work, cracking jokes with 
each other on the proprietor; they worked night 
and day, drinking and eating well at the cost of 
the counsellor, who never left them. The four 
walls mounted—mounted all the time; until one 
morning Krespel cried:—‘ It is enough!’ Imme¬ 
diately the workmen stopped, like so many auto¬ 
matons, and quitting their scaffoldings, came to 
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arrange themselves in a circle around Krespel; 
and with a roguish air each one seemed to say 
to him:—‘Master, what are we to do next?’ 
‘Make room, make room,’ cried the counsellor, 
after two minutes reflection, and running to the 
end of the garden, he returned directly at a slow 
pace toward his walled square, then shaking his 
head in a discontented manner, he continued this 
pantomime on each side of the enclosure; until 
at last, as if struck with a sudden idea, he rushed 
headforemost against a portion of the wall, cry¬ 
ing with all his might:—‘Here, here, my fine 
fellows, take pickaxes and break me a door!’ 
He marked with charcoal, at the same time, the 
exact dimensions of the entrance which he called 
for. It was done in an instant Then entering 
the enclosure, he laughed and grimaced, as if 
delighted with his work, when the mason ob¬ 
served to him, that the four walls were of the 
right height for a two story house. Krespel 
marched around the space within, followed by 
the masons carrying hammers and piokaxes; he 
measured, calculated, ordered one by one; * here 
a window, six feet high, four wide; there a lesser 
opening, three feet high, two wide!’ And the 
workmen followed his orders. 

“Now, my friends, it was during the progress 
of this singular work, of which everybody talked, 

that I arrived at H-, and indeed nothing 

could be more amusing than to see the crowd of 
idlers, their noses flattened against the palings 
of M. Krespel’s garden, uttering hurrahs, every 
time that a stone fell under the pickaxe, every 
time that a new window burst forth from the 
wall as if by enohantment. All the work on this 
much noised mansion was executed in the same 
manner, without any previous plan, all according 
to the spontaneous inspirations of M. Krespel’s 
brain. The piquant originality of this enter¬ 
prise, the persuasion that it would yet succeed 
beyond all their hopes, and above everything else 
'the generosity of the counsellor, so stimulated 
the zeal of the workmen, that, thanks to their 
activity, the house was soon finished. Exter¬ 
nally it presented the most odd irregularity that 
it is possible to imagine; for not one window 
resembled another, each detail was different; but 
examined from within, it was really a most com¬ 
fortable dwelling; as I myself agreed when, after 
a short acquaintance, M. Krespel did me the 
honor to exhibit it. 

“He crowned his work by a feast, to which 
alone were invited the masons, their companions 
and apprentices who carried out his plans. This 
superb entertainment must have offered a most 
original scene. The most recherche viands were 
devoured by mouths little calculated to appre¬ 
ciate such delicacies; and after the supper, the 
wives and daughters of these good people formed 


a ball; at which Krespel, as he was not able to 
dance in person, his limbs beginning to fail him, 
armed himself with a violin and kept his guests 
capering until daybreak. 

“The Tuesday following, I met M. Krespel at 

the house of Professor M-. Nothing could 

be more strange than the figure which he that 
evening presented. Each of his movements was 
impressed with such an abrupt awkwardness, 
that I trembled every moment, expecting to see 
him cause some accident; but they were doubt¬ 
less accustomed to his whims; for the lady of 
the house did not seem in the least frightened 
at seeing him, so often toss himself about near 
the stand covered with porcelain, so often play 
with his legs opposite the pier-glass, or draw hii 
long sleeve ruffles through the glass drops as 
he turned the candlesticks one after the other. 
At supper, the scene changed. From being odd, 
Krespel became loquacious; he rambled without 
ceasing from one idea to another, he spoke of 
everything with volubility, in a voice by turns, 
shrill or hoarse, quiok or drawling. We con¬ 
versed on music and a fashionable composer. 
Krespel laughed and muttered:—‘I wish that 
a hundred thousand devils would carry those 
wretched notes to the bottom of hell!’ Then he 
cried suddenly in a voice of thunder, ‘it is a 
seraph in harmony! it is the genius of song!’ 
And whilst saying this his eyes watered with 
furtive tears. It was necessary for one not to 
believe him more crazy than absent, to remember 
that, but an hour before, he had been talking 
with enthusiasm of a celebrated singer. 

“A hare being placed upon the table,Krespe 
carefully put aside the bones, and called for the 
feet, which the daughter of the professor, a 
oharming child five years old, joyfully carrie 
to him. The children of the house appeared to 
have a great affec^m for the counsellor; an 
was not long in learning the reason, for, after 
supper, I saw Krespel draw from his pocket a 
case containing a steel turning box, with whi 
he commenced turning from the bones of e 
hare, a crowd of lilliputian playthings, wbioh 5 
little friends, ranged in a circle a few steps rom 
him, divided with ories of pleasure. 

! “All at once the niece of Professor M ** 

! thought herself to say, ‘what has become, e* 1 
\ Mr. Krespel, of our good Antonia?’ The conn 
[ sellor made a grimace like a gourmand who bites 
a sour orange; his countenance darkened, an 
[ his expression became vefy disagreeable as e 
! replied between his teeth, ‘our—our good Anto 
!nia!’ The professor, who perceived the e ec 
! which this unlucky question had produced, cas^ 
upon his niece a reproachful look, and, as 1 
! divert the bad humor of Krespel, ‘how are jW* 
f violins?’ said he, taking in a friendly manner e 
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hand of his guest. Krespel immediately began 
to laugh:—‘They sound better, dear professor, I 
have commenoed taking to pieces the celebrated 
violin of Amati, which a lucky chance has thrown 
into my way; I hope that Antonia will have done 
the rest* ‘Antonia is an excellent girl,’ replied 
the professor. ‘Yes, certainly, she is an angel!’ 
cried Krespel, sighing, and seizing quickly his 
hat and cane, he went out precipitately as if in 
trouble. Quite interested by this strangeness, I 
questioned the professor on the history of the 
counsellor. 

“ ‘Ah!’ said he to me, ‘he is a very singular 
man, and constructs violins as skilfully as he 
draws up memorials; when he finishes one of 
these instruments, he tries it for an hour or two, 
and it is delicious music to hear; then he hangs 
it up on the wall beside the others, and never 
touches it again. If he can procure the violin 
of a celebrated master, he buys it, plays upon it 
a single tune, takes it apart piece by piece, and 
throws the fragments into a great chest which is 
already full.’ ‘But who is this Antonia?’ de¬ 
manded I, impatiently. «It is a mystery 1’ gravely 
replied the professor. ‘ The counsellor lived, some 

years ago, in a secluded house in-street, 

with an old housekeeper. The oddity of his 
manners excited the curiosity of the neighbors. 
He made some acquaintances, and occasionally 
showed himself at their soirees. He was so 
amiable that all loved him; they believed him 
to be a bachelor, as he never spoke of his family. 
After a while, he was absent for several months. 
In the evening of the day on which he returned 
home, it was remarked that his house was lighted 
up; presently an enchanting female voice mingled 
its sweet notes with those of a harpsichord which 
accompanied a violin powerfully animated under 
the bow. The passers by stopped in the Btreet, 
and the neighbors listened from their windows in 
a silence full of charms. Toward midnight the 
Binging ceased, the voice of the counsellor was 
heard harsh and menacing; the voice of another 
man seemed to be reproaching him, and from 
time to time the plaints of a young girl inter¬ 
rupted the discussion. Suddenly a piercing cry 
from the young girl terminated this crisis, then 
a noise, as if people were scuffling, was heard 
upon the staircase. A young man rushed weep¬ 
ing from the house, threw himself into a post- 
chaise which waited a few paces off, and all 
remained in a dead silence. 

“Everybody sought the secret of this drama. 
On the morrow Krespel appeared calm and serious 
as usual; no one dared question him. But the 
old housekeeper could not resist the temptation 
of telling all those who wished to hear, that the 
counsellor had brought home with him a young 
girl whom he called Antonia; that a young man 


desperately in love with her had followed them, 
and that nothing but the rage of the counsellor 
had driven him from the house. As to his rela¬ 
tionship to Antonia, it was a secret to which the 
good woman possessed no clue. Only, she de¬ 
clared, that Master Krespel secluded her most 
shamefully, never let her quit his sight, or even 
to sing or amuse herself by accompaniment to 
the harpsichord. Thus the song of Antonia, 
which was heard but a single time, became the 
marvelous legend of the place; and to this day 
no singer can gain applause in our town—* there 
is no one,’ say they, ‘who can sing like Antonia!' 

“All that the professor had told me, made so 
strong an impression on my mind—that I dreamt 
of it every night—I became foolishly in love, and 
thought of nothing else but the means of intro¬ 
ducing myself, cost what it might, into the house 
of Krespel—to see the mysterious Antonia—to 
swear to her eternal love, and to protect her from 
her tyrant Unfortunately for my romance, things 
took a very pacific turn; for I had scarcely me£ 
the counsellor two or three times and flattered 
his mania of talking on violins, when he himself, 
with great simplicity, begged me to visit him at 
his house. God knows how I felt then, I thought 
that heaven itself was opened to me. M. Krespel 
made me examine in detail all his violins, and 
certainly he had more than thirty! without in¬ 
troducing me to any one—one of them, of a very 
old structure, was suspended above the others, 
and adorned with a crown of flowers. Krespel 
informed me that it was the 'chef d'ceuvre ’ of an 
unknown master; and that the sounds which were 
drawn from it exercised an irresistible magnetism 
over the senses, the influence of which forced the 
sleeper to reveal all the secrets of his thoughts. 
«I never had the courage,’ said he to me, ‘to dis¬ 
turb this instrument to study its structure. It 
seems to me as if there was in it a life of which 
I would be the murderer; I rarely play upon it, 
and only for my Antonia, who experiences whilst 
listening to it the most sweet sensations.' At 
the name of Antonia I started:—‘My dear coun¬ 
sellor,' said I to him, with the most insinuating 
acoent, ‘will you not do me the favor to play upon 
it before me for a single instant?’ Krespel, with 
an ironieair and nasal voice, replied, emphasizing 
each syllable, ‘no, my good Mr. Student.’ His 
tone disconcerted me, I said nothing, and Krespel 
went on showing me the curiosities of his cabinet. 

“ Before we parted, he took from a drawer a 
folded paper which he handed to me, saying very 
gravely, ‘young man, you love the arts, accept 
this is as a precious souvenir.’ Then without 
waiting for an answer, he gently pushed me from 
the door and shut it in my face. I opened the 
paper; it contained a small portion of a quinle , 
about an eighth of an inch long, with this 
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inscription:—‘A fragment of the quinte by which 
the divine Stamitz arranged his violin, when he 
performed at his last concert.’ Notwithstanding 
the odd leave with which the counsellor gratified 
me, I could not resist the desire of again calling 
upon him; and it was well that I did so, for on 
my second visit I found Antonia with him, occu¬ 
pied in arranging the pieoes of a violin which he 
was taking apart. She was a young girl, ex¬ 
tremely pale, a breath would cause her to blush, 
and the next instant she would become as white 
and cold as alabaster. I was astonished at finding 
in Krespel, this day, a kindness and cordiality 
very different from the jealous tyranny of which 
the professor had spoken. I talked freely before 
him, with Antonia, without his appearing in the 
least to mind it; my visits were followed up and 
were well received, a sweet and frank intimacy 
even became established between us, much to the 
surprise of the gossips, who did not fail to make 
it the town talk. The eccentricities of Krespel 
amused me often enough; but I avow that Anto¬ 
nia alone was the attraction which drew me to 
his house, and which made me endure that in his 
character which often appeared too pettish and 
whimsical. Every time that I led the conversa¬ 
tion to the subject of music he seemed irritated 
as a tormented cat; but, in spite of himself, he 
always gave way, and lent me an attentive ear. 

“One evening I found him in a gay humor; 
he had taken to pieces an old Cremona violin, 
and discovered an important secret in the art. 
Profiting by his lively satisfaction, I began this 
time to talk on music; we criticised the preten¬ 
tions of a crowd of virtuoso's , whom the world 
admired. Krespel laughed at my sallies; Antonia 
fixed upon me her large eyes. ‘Do you not,’ said 
I to her, ‘either in song or accompaniment, do 
you not imitate the example of our pretended 
vanquishers of difficulties?’ The pale cheeks of 
the young girl lighted up with a sweet scarlet; 
and as if something electric had run through her 
frame, she threw herself before the harpsichord, 
opened the lids, and was about to sing—when 
Krespel, drawing her back, and at the same time 
pushing me by the shoulders, cried in a shrill 
f° n ®—‘hold! hold! hold!’ Then renewing all at 
once bis ceremonious manners of a former day, 
he added, ‘I am indeed too polite, dear Mr. Stu¬ 
dent, to pray the devil to strangle you, and I do 
not wish to throw you down the staircase. So 
then do me the favor to return home, and keep 
a good remembrance of your old friend, if—do 
you understand me?—by chance you should not 
find him again home.’ With these words, he 
seized me as at the former time and showed me 
out, without my being able to address Antonia 
by more than a sad and lingering look. The 
Professor M-did not cease to laugh at me, 


and to repeat that I was forever rased from the 

tablets of the counsellor. I left H--with a 

wounded heart; but little by little, distanoe and 
absence softened my disappointment; the image 
of Antonia; the memory of that celestial song 
which it was not permitted me to hear, became 
dimmed, and insensibly veiled themselves in a 
mysterious sleep in the depths of my thoughts. 

“About two years later I was travelling throngh 

Germany. The town of H-lay in my route; 

by degrees as I approached it, a sensation of an¬ 
guish oppressed my breast; it was evening; the 
spires of the churches began to appear in the 
horizon amid the azure dusk which precedes the 
coming night; all at once my breath failed me; 
I was obliged to descend from the carriage and 
finish my journey on foot. From time to time this 
sensation became still more strauge; I thought I 
heard in the air the modulations of a sweet and 
fantastic song; directly I discerned voices singing 
a hymn. ‘What is that? what is that?’ cried I, 
in bewildered accents, which startled a passer by. 
‘Do you not Bee?’ said the man, * the cemetery at 
your left, it is a burial which they are about 
finishing.’ As he spoke, a turn in the road over¬ 
looked the cemetery, and I beheld them filling 
up a grave. My heart sank within me; it seemed 
to me as if they were closing up in that tomb the 
whole of a life of happiness and hope. A little 

distance from the town I met Professor M- 

leaning on the arm of his niece; they were re¬ 
turning from this mournful ceremony, and passed 
by without recognizing me. The young girl was 
weeping. 

“I could not restrain the impatience which 
devoured me. Instead of entering the town, I 
sent my valet with the baggage to a hotelierit, 
then I hastened out of breath toward the little 
mansion of Krespel. On opening the garden 
gate I saw, under the walk of linden trees, the 
counsellor supported by two persons clothed in 
mourning, between whom he tottered like a man 
overwhelmed with grief. He wore his old grey 
coat which he had himself fashioned after so odd 
a pattern; there was no change in his appearance 
except the long crape which hung from his little 
three cornered hat. He had buckled around his 
waist' a black belt, from which was suspended a 
violin bow instead of a sword. I shuddered at 
this sight. ‘He is mad,’said I to myself.’ The 
men who accompanied him stopped at the door 
of the house. Krespel took leave of them in a 
troubled voice, then, as they retired, bis glance 
fell upon me. ‘You are welcome, Mr. Student; 
do you understand me V And taking me by th« 
hand, he conducted mo to the cabinet where bis 
violins were arranged. A piece of black crap® 
covered them; but the violin of the unknown 
master was not there, a wreath of cypr® 83 
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ANTONIA. 


marked its place—I comprehended all. < Anto¬ 
nia! Antonia!' cried I, wildly. Krespel stood 
before me, his eyes fixed and his arms crossed. 

‘“When she expired,' said he to me, with a 
Toice whioh in vain endeavored to suppress his 
emotion, ‘the soul of the violin departed, and in 
leaving uttered a doleful sound, the table of har¬ 
mony split with a groan. The old instrument 
■which she loved so well could not survive her; 
I have enolosed it near her, in her bier.’ As 
he finished these words, the counsellor suddenly 
changed his expression; he began to chant in a 
hollow and cracked voice a buffo song; and it 
was frightful to see him leaping on one foot all 
around the chamber, whilst the crape floating 
from his hat shook all the violins as he passed, 
and even brushed my face. I could not restrain 
a piercing cry; he stopped immediately. ‘Stop, 
stop! why do you scream? Have you seen the 
angel of death ? He always precedes the cere¬ 
mony.’ Then ooming to the middle of the room, 
and raising with both hands above his head the 
bow which he carried at his side, he broke it 
violently and throwing the fragments far from 
him. ‘Ahl’ cried he, ‘now I am free, free, free! 

I will make no more violins! no more violins!' 
The unhappy Krespel howled these words in an 
unearthly cadence, and recommenced his course 
hopping round the apartment. Frozen with 
fright, I endeavored to fly; he stopped me with 
an eager arm. ‘Stay, Mr. Student, do not take 
my convulsions for madness; all this is inflicted 
on me, because that, some days ago, I had cut 
out a robe de chambre , in which I wished to re¬ 
semble Fate, or the Deity!' The unfortunate 
man then uttered a crowd of extravagancies, 
nntil at last, worn out by his excitement, he fell 
almost dead. His old housekeeper hastened at 
my cries; I left him in her arms. 

“^Vhen I saw the Professor M-, I declared 

to him that the Counsellor Krespel had become 
a maniac. ‘I hope the contrary,’ replied he. 
The fermentation of his feelings, which would 
estroy the mind of another man, will expend 
itself by action in our poor friend. His disor- 
ered agitation, by wearing out the excitement of 
is nervous system, will save him—the sudden 
oath of Antonia has overcome him. But let 
one day pass, and, take my word for it, he will 
renew of his own accord his old habits, and his 
every day life.* The prediction of the professor 
was realized. On the morrow Krespel was very 
calm, he repeated only that he would make no 
more violins, and that he would never again 
touch one in his life. 

“All this did not satisfy me as to the con¬ 
nection which existed between Antonia and the 
Counsellor Krespel. The more I thought of it, 
e more, I know not what, instinct told me, 
Vol. XXII.—16 


without ceasing, that there was between the two 
some mysterious secret. Antonia always ap¬ 
peared to my reveries in the light of a victim. 

I could not leave H- without obtaining an 

explanation, which might perhaps reveal some 
fearful crime. I became more and more excited 
from time to time. At last I rushed like a thun¬ 
derbolt into the cabinet of the counsellor. I 
found him calm and smiling as usual, he was 
seated near a little table turning tags for chil¬ 
dren. ‘Wretched man!’ cried I, ‘how can you 
enjoy a single moment of peace—when your con¬ 
science should gnaw your heart like a serpent?’ 
The counsellor regarded me with astonishment, 
and laying down his tools. ‘What is that you 
say ? my dear sir, have the goodness to be seated.’ 
This sang froid irritated mo the more, and I 
loudly accused him of the murder of Antonia, 
swearing that in my quality of an advocate, I 
would use all the means in my power to provoke 
a judicial inquiry on the causes of this misfor¬ 
tune. The counsellor listened all the while very 
tranquilly, when I finished:—‘Young blunderer!’ 
said he to me, in a voice whose solemn gravity 
confounded me. ‘Young man, what right have 
you to penetrate the secrets of a life to which 
you have always been a stranger? Antonia is 
no more!—what matters thereat?’ There was 
in the calmness of the man something profoundly 
sad—I felt that I had acted insanely. I implored 
his pardon, begging him to relate to me some 
details of the angel whom I deplored. He then 
took me by the hand, and leading me to the bal¬ 
cony which overlooked his garden, confided to 
me a history, of which my memory only retains 
that which related to Antonia. 

“ The Counsellor Krespel had, in his youth, a 
passion for acquiring at any price the violins of 
old masters. His researches led him into Italy, 
to Venice, where he heard, at the theatre of San 

Benedetto, the famous singer Angela-. Her 

ravishing beauty made no less impression than 
her talent as a virtuoso on the heart of the coun¬ 
sellor. A secret marriage united them, but the 
beautiful songstress, an angel in the theatre, was 
the very devil in the household; Krespel, after a 
thousand and one stormy scenes, resolved to take 
refuge in the country, where he consoled himself 
as well as he could with an excellent Cremona 
violin. But the signora, jealous as are all Italians, 
came pitilessly to disturb him in his retreat. One 
day, she entered the saloon, where Krespel was 
improvising in a world of music. She placed her 
pretty head on the shoulder of her husband and 
regarded him with eyes full of love. The coun¬ 
sellor, lost in the regions of ideality, twirled his 
bow with so much ardor, that he grazed, without 
intending it, the satin neck of Angela. She 
sprang up furiously— ( besla tedescal’ cried she,' 
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and seizing in her rage the Cremona violin, she 
broke it in a thousand pieces on the marble table. 
The counsellor stood for a moment petrified, then 
with one of those nervous movements which can¬ 
not be described, he> threw the beautiful canta- 
trice out of the window of her own house and 
fled to Germany. But, on the road, when he 
considered the strangeness of these events; for 
he had not acted with the least premeditation; 
he experienced the most bitter regret, as he re¬ 
membered that the signora had indulged him in 
the sweet hope of becoming a father. Imagine 
then his surprise, when eight months afterward, 
he received, in the middle of Germany, a most 
tender letter, in which his dear wife, without 
alluding in any manner to the accident of the 
villa, announced to him the birth of a daughter, 
and begged him to return immediately to Venice. 
Krespel, fearing some plot, took pains to obtain 
information; he learnt that the beautiful Italian 
had fallen on a soft bed of flowers which pre¬ 
served her from injury; and that the only result 
from the plight which this nightingale had taken 
from tho window, was a happy change of charac¬ 
ter. The signora had no more caprices, no more 
storms, the conjugal remedy had done marvels. 
The good counsellor was so touched by this news 
that he at once ordered the horses to his car¬ 
riage. But hardly was he in the carriage, when 
he began to consider:—*The devil!’ said he to 
himself, ‘if the lady is not radically cured, will 
it be necessary to throw her again from the win¬ 
dow?’ This question was difficult to resolve. 
Krespel turned back, wrote to his dear spouse a 
long letter, in which he congratulated her that 
his daughter had, like her, a mole behind her 
ear; then—he remained in Germany. Protesta¬ 
tions of love, projects for the future, complaints, 
touching prayers flew, like turtle doves, from 
Venioe to H-. At last Angela came to Ger¬ 

many and displayed to admiration her fine voice 

in the grand theatre of F-. Although she 

was not very young, she inflamed all, made some 
happy, and an infinity of victims. However, the 
little daughter of Krespel grew up, they called 
her Antonia, and her mother foresaw in her a 
singer of her own talents. Krespel, knowing 
that his wife was so near him, burned with eager¬ 
ness to embrace his daughter; but the fear of 
the temper of the signora restrained him, and 
he remained at home amongst his violins—who 
never disturbed him. At this time, a young 
musician of great promise, became a suitor of 
Antonia’s; Krespel was consulted, he was de¬ 
lighted that his daughter should espouse an artist 
7“° bad no rival on violin; and awaited from 
y to day the news of the marriage; when a i 

cam?J d - in bUck and b * a aiT ™&* ^nd, j 
to apprize him that Angela had died with a | 


pleurisy, the evening before the intended nuptials 
of her daughter; the last prayer of the cantatrice 
was to beseech Krespel to come and seek the 
orphan:—he set out without losing a moment. 

“The young betrothed, who had not quitted 
Antonia at a period so mournful, was present at 
the arrival of her father. In the evening, when 
they were together, as Krespel was thinking of 
the deceased, Antonia placed herself at the harp¬ 
sichord and sung a melancholy air; they who 
heard it, say that the soul of the mother trembled 
in her voice. Krespel could not restrain himself; 
the sobs choked his utterance; he rose, took the 
young girl in his arms and embracing her ten¬ 
derly :—‘ Oh!’ cried he, ‘if you.love me, sing no 
more! It will break my heart!’ Antonia re¬ 
garded her father with a long look, and in that 
look there was that which made him fear that 
his dream of happiness was about to vanish. Her 
black locks waved, in ebon curls over her snowy 
shoulders; her slender figure inclined toward him 
like a lily which is about to break; Krespel wept 
at seeing her so beautiful; for a fatal instinct 
revealed to him the future. Antonia became 
more pale, and in her oountenance the counsellor 
detected a sign of death. He contemplated with 
terror this germ which every hour might develop. 

“ ‘No, no, my friend!’ said, a little while after¬ 
ward, the counsellor to Dr. R-, a celebrated 

physician, ‘no, these spots of bright scarlet which 
color, when she sings, her cheeks, are not from 
animation! No, it is that which I fear!' ‘Ah, 
then!’ replied the doctor, ‘I can no longer con¬ 
ceal my own uneasiness; whether it is that the 
young girl has made premature efforts in singing, 
or that nature has left some organic defect in a 
work so beautiful, I fear that the sonorous depth 
of her voice, which surpasses the faculties of her 
age, is an indication of danger, and I cannot pro¬ 
mise her more than six months to live if y ou 
permit her to sing.’ 

“The counsellor stared at this warning, it 
seemed to him as if he saw a beautiful shrub, 
just blooming with its first flowers, which a pih* 
less hand was about to cut down at the very 
root. His resolution was instant. He opened to 
Antonia the two routes for the future, the one 
leading by marriage to the seductive life of the 
artist, which would in a few days plunge her into 
the abyss of the tomb; the other would preserve 
to her old father the life of a cherished child, bis 
only joy, his last hope. Antonia comprehended 

the sacrifice which her father implored of her. 
She threw herself into his arms without a word. 
Krespel dismissed her betrothed, and two days 

after he arrived at H-, with his daughter, his 

treasure. But the young man could not thus 
renounce the felicity which had been promised 
to him. He set out on the track of Krespel and 
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overtook him at the door of his house. The 
counsellor repulsed him harshly. ‘Oh!’ cried 
the poor Antonia, ‘let me see him, let me hear 
him once more, and I am ready to die!’ ‘Die! 
die!’ repeated the counsellor, wildly; ‘to see thee 
die! oh, my child, you are the only thing which 
attaches me to the world! Ah, well! let it be as 
you wish; and if you die, do not curse your un¬ 
happy father!* 

“The sacrifice was decided upon. The young 
musician took his place at the harpsichord. An¬ 
tonia sung; Krespel took his violin and played, 
his eye fixed upon his daughter, until he saw 
the purple spots appear upon her pale cheeks. 
Then he violently interrupted the concert, and 
motioned to the musician to retire. Antonia, 
seeing him leave, uttered a heart-rending cry 
and fainted. 

‘“I thought for a moment,’ said Krespel, on 
finishing this sad recital, ‘ that my poor child was 
dead. I seized the cursed fiance by the shoul¬ 
ders—away,’ cried I to him, ‘away quickly! for 
my daughter is so pale, that I know not what 
hinders me from plunging a knife into your heart, 
to rekindle and color those cheeks with your 
blood!’ I had, doubtless, in uttering these words, 
so terrible an aspect, that the wretched man 
threw himself like a madman down the stairs, 
and I have never seen him since. 

“When the counsellor raised his daughter, she 
opened her eyes and closed them again almost 
immediately. The physician, who soon arrived, 
said that the accident, although severe, would 
probably leave no serious consequences. Some 
days afterward, she seemed even to have almost 
recovered. Her love for her father offered the 
most touching picture, she devoted herself, with 
the most admirable resignation, to his whims and 
caprices; she aided him with an angelic patience 
to take to pieces the old violins which he bought, : 
and to construct new ones. ‘No, my dear father,’ 
she would often say to him, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘I will sing no more, since its afflicts you; 

I wish only to live and breathe for you!’ And 
Krespel, hearing her speak thus, felt happy. 


i “When he had made the purchase of the 
famous violin, which he enclosed in the tomb of 
Antonia, the young girl, seeing that he was about 
to take it to pieces, regarded it sadly:—‘What! 
this one too?’ said she. Krespel, at the same 
;i time » felt withi n him a feeling which induced him 
to spare and even to try this instrument. Hardly 
had he commenced, when his daughter cried, 
clapping her hands—‘it is my voice, it is my 
voice! I sing again!’ It was true; the pearly 
notes of the marvelous violin seemed to fall from 
heaven. Krespel was astonished, the bow, under 
his fingers, created prodigies. Often Antonia 
would say to him, with a sweet smile, ‘father, I 
should like to sing.’ And Krespel would take 
the violin, and each time he drew from it deli¬ 
cious variations. 

“A few days before my second visit to H_, 

the counsellor fancied that he heard, during a 
calm night, the harpsichord sounding in the 
next chamber; he thought that he could hear 
the fingers of the betrothed of Antonia running 
rapidly over the ivory keys. He endeavored to 
rise, but a hand of iron Beemed to chain him 
down. Then it seemed to him that the voice of 
his daughter was feebly murmuring, as if afar 
off; little by little the undulations become dis¬ 
tinct, it was a fantastic crescendo, each vibration 
of which pierced his heart like an arrow. Sud¬ 
denly a, bluish flash crossed the darkness at the 
end of the chamber; he saw Antonia and her 
betrothed, who sustained her in his arms. Their 
lips were touching, and all the while the celestial 
| song continued. Overcome by a supernatural 
| terror, the Counsellor Krespel remained, until 
daybreak, in a state of undefinable anguish. A 
leaden torpor paralyzed his feelings. 

“When the first rays of morning shone with 
rosy tints under the curtains of his couch, he 
rose as if from a painful dream, and hastened to 
the chamber of Antonia. She was extended on 
the sofa, her eyes closed, her hands clasped; a 
sweet but fixed smile curled her pale lips. She 
resembled the virgin angel asleep. Her soul had 
returned to God!” 


HEART-ECHOES. 

BT B. K. SMITH. 


Ik life’s bright morn, or mid-day hour. 
When clouds of care a while depart, 
H^th Nature’s poesy a power 
To rouse an eoho in the heart. 

Now breathes it low; now stronger swells— 
As if the soul for freedom sighs: 

It comes—that angel-tone—and tells 
Where richer melodies arise/ 


What though the world, with sound of strifo, 
The spirit-spell shall harshly break, 

And we to scenes of sadder life 
From all our day-dreams thus awake; 

That music’s memories linger yet, 

To soothe the throbbing pulse of pain— 

To bid the heart its grief forget 
Till Eden's tones the earth regain! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176. 


Another year had passed over the Randolphs. 
How they had managed to live through it, some¬ 
times amazed themselves on a retrospect. 

Nothing, indeed, but the management of Alice 
had kept them from starving. She had sold her 
few jewels, one after another, and had economized 
the proceeds as if her heart’s blood. Her hus¬ 
band had occasionally earned something, and 
once had succeeded in selling a picture. 

Throughout those protracted months Alice, 
however, was the chief support of the family. 
Not directly perhaps, but indirectly, for her hus¬ 
band’s earnings were still the greatest. But it 
was her cheerful spirit, which, by sustaining his 
drooping ones, led to his incessant efforts. He 
had now resumed the pencil, and was continually 
painting; “I may strike off something,” he said, 
“which may find a purchaser, and will try at 
least. Yes! try while life lasts.” 

This cheerfulness of Alice did not come alone 
from a naturally happy disposition. It was 
more the fruit of her trust in God. Whenever 
she felt despondent Bhe had recourse to prayer. 
She remembered that ravens had fed Elijah. 
She recalled the text:—“I have never sepn the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
And thus, fortified by the promises, and cheered 
by the presence of her Heavenly Father, she had 
a pleasant smile and an encouraging word even 
in the darkest hours of pecuniary distress. 

There was a sad contrast between her and her 
husband in this respect. With all his noble and 
generous qualities Randolph had not “the one 
thing needful.” Intellectually he admitted the 
truths of revelation. But still he was not a 
Christian. He trusted in himself, when he should 
have trusted in God; and hence, when beset by 
the Apollyon of poverty, his arm was weak, and 
his heart faint. Oh! there is nothing like faith 
in the hour of trouble. It is the chain, dropped 
down from heaven, to which we cling for safety, 
when otherwise the dark waters would go over 

TL8. 

But Randolph’s want of faith has been appa¬ 
rent from the first, or we have failed altogether 
to convey a true idea of him. It was the defect 
of his character. 


“Oh! mamma,” said Lily, one day, “let me 
hold brother a while. Do, dear mamma. I will 
take such care of him.” 

The little brother was not yet a year old. But 
Lily already was a most careful nurse. The 
greatest pleasure that could be bestowed on her 
was to be allowed to hold the infant. 

“Well, if you will be very careful,” said Alice, 
“you may hold him while I do a bit of ironing.” 

“Oh! thank you, dear mamma,” joyfully cried 
Lily, clapping her hands with glee. “See, I am 
all ready.” 

She seated herself on the floor as she spoke, 
spread out her tiny lap, and with eager, expectant 
countenance waited till the babe was deposited in 
her arms. When she had received her brother, 
with what gravity she sang and talked to him, 
repeating her mother’s pet phrases, till Alice, 
glancing aside occasionally to look at them, could 
not repress a smile. 

“Now you mustn’t do that, baby,” said Lily, 
sagely, as the infant tried to pull at her dress. 
“ Hush, hush, little dear,” she continued, as the 
child, crossed in this purpose, began to fret 
“You’re not to cry, for that's naughty. Now 
be a good baby, and I ’ll sing you a pretty story. 

With the words she began to sing a nursery 
rhyme, which she had caught by listening to her 

mother; and again Alice turned aside, and held 

her flat-iron poised for a moment, smiling hap¬ 
pily. Ah! even in the bitterest poverty, a mother 

can be made happy by sights like these. Yet you, 
reader, perhaps, may smile at the whole thiDg as 
childish. God grant the day may never come 
when your desolate heart, recalling such scenes 
in memory, will yearn to give all you are worth 
I to have the innocent little prattler back at your 
side! 

Sometimes Lily and the infant would become 
quite boisterous together. But this was only 
when he lay in his mother’s lap. When Lily 
held him herself, or even when she was depute 
to amuse him as ho sat tied in his chair, the re¬ 
sponsibility of her office sobered her too much 
for this. But when, the day’s work being over, 
or a pause happening in it, the infant lay awake, 

; how Lily would play with him, holding 80,110 
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bright object for him to catch, then laughingly 
snatching it away, now excitedly shaking and 
kissing him, and now running to hide herself 
from his sight behind mamma’s back. How baby 
would crow at all tiiis, evidently enjoying it quite 
as much as either Alice or Lily, if not more. 

But often the noise would annoy Randolph. 
He would frequently return atnight, worn down 
with care, and with his head aching as if it would 
part; and, at such times, the noisy merriment 
would seem almost as much as he could bear. 

**Do be still,” he said, pettishly, one night. 
**100 want to kill me, don’t yon?” 

With what a look of surprise Lily glanced up. 
Alice, too, gazed at her husband. But it was 
with tears shining through the mild reproof of 
her eyes. Randolph’s heart smote him. Yet he 
could not bring himself, in his nervous, irritable 
mood, altogether to acknowledge this. 

‘‘You are so boisterous, Lily, sometimes,” he 
said, with a sort of lame apology, his eyes falling 
beneath those of Alice, and turning to those of 
the child. “I can’t bear it.” 

Boor Lily! Her long lashes were wetted on the j 
instant. Her little heart felt almost breaking, 
and rose in her throat chokingly. For a moment; 
sho tried to conquer her emotion; but the effort \ 
Was in vain; and rushing to her mother’s side, 
she buried her face there, and burst into a pas¬ 
sion of tears. 

How Randolph’s heart smote him, especially 
when Alice, with another glance of mild reproach, 
said, “oh! George, you shouldn’t talk so, for 
she’s such an affectionate little thing, and can’t 
bear it: what if she was to be taken from us!” 
How repentantly he took the dear child up, and 
Soothed her with kind words and caresses. It 
"was long before her sobs wholly ceased, however, 
though she tried hard to check them, when she 
saw that they pained her father. For Lily bore 
no anger, but kissed and caressed her parent, 
even while sobbing. Sweet angel! Verily of 
8uch are “the kingdom of heaven.” 

^ou see, reader, we extenuate nothing in de¬ 
scribing Randolph. Yet, with all this, he was j 
one of the noblest and best of men. But none 
are perfect, unless indeed through God’s grace; I 
and Randolph still walked, or tried to walk in 
the strength of his own nature. 

At last winter came. For years there had not 
een one so severe. Even in November snow 
e gan to fall, and fell frequent and heavily until 
April. Who does not remember that terrible 
"winter for the poor? 

The Randolphs struggled bravely, but to no 
purpose, and had finally to begin disposing of 
eir little stock of household furniture, piece by 
piece, in order to bay food and fuel. For the 
usband and father had not sold a picture for 


i months, and could get no other employment, 
though he tried daily. Every avenue to work 
was crowded, all through that pitiless season, by 
hundreds of hungry applicants, accustomed to 
manual labor, so that a person like Randolph 
had no chance whatever. 

There were, it is true, benevolent institutions, 
which, if applied to, would have assisted the 
unfortunate family. But beggary is a resource 
the possibility of which men like Randolph never 
contemplate; for to them death appears more en¬ 
durable, nay! better. The honest poor seek alms 
[ but rarely, and even accept them with shame. 

: But a P rou( * man, who has been rich formerly, 
thinks the grave preferable to receiving pauper’s 
aid: and pride is the last weed that the trials, 
or even sorrows of life eradicate from human 
nature. 

“George, dear,” said Alice, one day. “Will 
you take this cameo and sell it?” 

“Not that,” said her husband, quickly. “Any 
thing else, Alice.” For he knew it was a gift 
from her father, a few days before she left her 
early home, and that she valued it, on that 
account, above everything but her wedding ring. 

“No, take it,” she said, with composure. “I 
can do without it better than the children can 
without the bed; and one or the other must go, 
you know, for there is nothing else.” 

Randolph looked gloomily around the room. 
But one solitary chair was left. Not only every 
thing in the shape of ornament had disappeared, 
but the bureau, wash-stand, and even crib were 
there no longer. There was not a yard of carpet 
either left upon the floor. The stove, though the i 
day was intensely cold, had just enough fuel in 
it to preserve the family from actually freezing; 
while all the coal they had was in the scuttle, 
and there was not sufficient to replenish the fire. 

Randolph beheld all this. He noticed also that 
Lily was blue with cold, though her mother had 
wrapped her in her own shawl. A wild tempta¬ 
tion came over him, like that suggested to Job, 
“to curse God and die.” But, at that moment, 
his eye met the mild look of resignation and 
trust in Alice’s. He felt conscience-struck, and 
silently taking the ring, departed. 

Many similar scenes occurred during that win¬ 
ter. Piece by piece they parted with almost 
everything, Alice’s street dress, Lily’s bonnet, . 
finally even the bed on which they slept. Nothing 
was left but the hard, coarse, straw matrass, on 
which the other had lain. None of them had more 
than a single change of garment now. Often Lily 
lay abed, while her mother, the delicately nur¬ 
tured heiress, washed, in those cold, winter days, 
the clothes the little one had taken off. 

But all this was borne by Alice with compara¬ 
tive resignation, until Randolph’s health began 
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to fail. Eager to earn something he went ont 
daily, even in the stormiest weather, and this 
though he had only one pair of boots, and those 
summer ones, now cracked and leaky. His feet 
consequently were always wet. A succession of 
violent colds, caught one after another, was the 
result 

At last his illness became so serious that 
prudence would have dictated his remaining 
altogether in the house; and, for a time, Alice 
insisted on his doing so. But when she noticed 
his restless anxiety, the result of being thus kept 
in doors, she insisted on it no longer. While 
out, his mind being occupied, was prevented from 
preying upon itself; but at home he had nothing 
to divert his thoughts, and the low, nervous fever, 
which had seized on him, became worse. 

Now was made evident the difference between 
the eloquent man and the trusting woman. Had 
thero been peril to face, Alice would probably 
have shrunk back, in true feminine terror, while 
Randolph would have sprung forward, like a 
second Richard, to meet it half way. But when 
patience, and hope, and faith were the virtues 
demanded, oh! how immeasurably the man of 
intellect fell behind his wife. Ah! the world is 
not always right in according superiority to what 
are called the more masculine qualities. The 
Saviour was “meek and lowly of heart,” “long 
suffering,” and went uncomplaining “like a lamb 
to the slaughter.” Can we be nobler than to 
imitate him? 

Ye mild daughters from womanhood, who guide 
others by the silken bands of love, and seek no 
part in the stormier paths of life, to you is it 
given to represent on earth, as nearly as mortals 
can, the gentle divinity of JeBus of Nazareth. 
Let your more ambitious sisters aspire to take 
lead in public councils, to mingle in the noisy 
strife of the streets, and gradually thus imbibe 
the selfishness, heartlessness, and other charac¬ 
teristics of man. But keep ye your hands un¬ 
soiled, and your hearts untainted, preserving, in 
your innocent homes, a type of heaven on earth. 
Be ye meek and lowly of heart, and when reviled 
revile not again; so Bhall ye imitate the most 
glorious image of humanity that ever lived, and 
so, believe us, shall ye obtain and keep more in¬ 
fluence than if ye paid back neglect with neglect, 
or scorn for scorn. The province of the heart is 
that of your sex. Your sceptre is the affections. 
If death has ever entered your household, you 
know that it is love alone which survives the 
grave. Will ye, therefore, surrender this glorious 
heritage of woman, this better part of the divinity 
within us, for the coarser attributes of man? 
Will ye give up your holier mission for one more 
showy, but less heavenly l Lucifer fell through 
the intellect , but the world was redeemed by Love. 


“Dearest,” said Alice, one day, as Randolph, 
after being racked for nearly an hour with a 
terrible cough, prepared, on its temporary cessa¬ 
tion, to go out, “do remain at home, to day. Yon 
are not near so well as usual, and it is storming 
slightly.” 

But Randolph shook his head. 

“No, love, I must go.” 

“Surely there is no such pressing necessity. 
Wait at least till toward noon, by which time it 
may clear up.” 

“But, indeed, I must, and now. I did not 
intend to tell you, Alice,” he said, “till I was 
certain of success; but yesterday I heard of a 
place where I can probably get some writing to 
do. It is to copy papers for a great lawyer. 
An old college acquaintance, whom I had not 
seen for years, stopped me yesterday in the 
street, and as I saw he seemed surprised at my 
dress, I could not, when he asked how I was get¬ 
ting along, deny my destitution. So he thought 
a moment, and told me of this place. He is 
leaving town, to-day, for he does not reside 
here, but he promised to speak to his friend, 
last night. For me not to be punctual, there¬ 
fore, would not do. It might create a prejudice 
against me at once.” 

Alice, after this explanation, made no further 
opposition; and accordingly Randolph set forth. 

It took some time for him to reach the office 
of the great lawyer. The streets were slippery 
with a drizzling rain that froze as it fell, and he 
was weaker than he had supposed. 

He entered modestly. The glowing fire in the 
grate diffused such genial warmth throughout 
the room, that new vigor entered into his chilled 
limbs, even before he had closed the door behind 
him. 

The great lawyer looked up. But seeing 
only an emaciated, care worn man dressed in a 
thread-bare suit, and whose hat and garments 
were wet with rain, he supposed naturally that 
a beggar stood before him. 

“There’s nothing here for you,” he sai» 
gruffly, resuming his reading. 

Randolph’s first feeling was to leave the room. 
But he remembered the little ones at home, an 
conquering his pride, he said, 

“I came about the writing, sir.” 

The great lawyer looked up with a st f re ® 
surprise. But Randolph courageously continued, 

“The copying, sir, of which my friend, Mr- 
Mountjoy, spoke to you in my favor. I am 
thought to have a legible hand. Would yon 
wish to see me write?” 

The astonished stare of the great lawyer 
changed gradually to one of polite incredu ty 
as Randolph spoke. When the latter had con¬ 
cluded, he said, 
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“That won’t do here, so you’d better take 
yourself off. I never heard Mr. Mountjoy speak 
of you-” 

But Randolph, who felt like a man whose very 
life hung in the balance, for he saw no way, if 
he lost this opportunity, of supporting his family, 
interrupted. 

“Surely, sir, you remember. I saw him only 
yesterday. He must have mentioned me. Ran¬ 
dolph is my name.” 

The great lawyer might have seen, from the 
earnestness of the speaker, that there was no 
attempt at deception. Perhaps he did. But he 
had known so much of poverty, in the way of his 
profession, that it had made him callous to it. 
Besides he happened, on this particular morning, 
to be occupied in studying an important case, 
and he was one of those men, not rare in the 
intellectual profession, who become irritable on 
being interrupted at such times. 

So he answered tartly, 

“Take yourself off, I say; and the sooner, the 
better; or I’ll send for a police-officer, to arrest 
you as a vagrant You can’t play the imposter 
here.” 

To this had Randolph come. He, a really 
better man than the great lawyer, was to be thus 
insulted, merely because he wore a thread-bare 
suit 


He turned away. He felt, at that moment, as 
no words can describe. Shame, mortification, dis¬ 
appointment and despair all crowded, together, 
upon his mind. A temporary blindness seized 
him. Yet he succeeded in staggering toward the 
door, opening it, and gaining the street, choking 
down his emotions by a violent effort. 

As he looked up to the pitiless sky, that yet 
seemed less pitiless than his brother men, his 
mental agony proved too great for his weak 
frame, and a stream of warm blood rushed up to 
his lips. In his agitation he had broken a blood¬ 
vessel. 

“God help Alice and the little ones now,” he 
murmured from the depths of his broken heart, 
for he looked on this as his death-warrant. 

There was a grocery store close by, and toward 
this he moved, like one in a dream, and asking 
for some salt, he put it into his mouth to absorb 
the blood. Then he turned homeward. 

All the way back one thought possessed him, 
to the exclusion of every other:—it was what 
would become of Alice and the little ones, when 
he should be no more. 

And almost for the first time in his life, he 
prayed earnestly, and not in mere form of words, 
that God would show pity to “the widow and 
the fatherless.” 

(to be concluded.) 


AUTUMN. 


BY IRENE NORWOOD. 


Maiden, thou comest laden 
With sheaves of golden grain, 

Mellow fruits and juicy grape, 

To glad the festal train. 

The trees have doffed their verdant hue 
For richer garbs of gold. 

The rainbow thou hast taken 
To dress thy limbs of old. 

But with all thy glad display 
Thou tell’st us Winter’s near; 

By thy bright and changing hue, 

By every leaf so sere. 

Methinks I hear thee whisper, 

“As bright Summer passetb, 

As old Winter draweth near, 

As all of beauty fadeth, 

“So shall thy life’s Summer be, 

So shall thy Winter come, 

So thy stay on earth be o’er, 

So shall thy life be done. 


“As the leaf Binks to the ground 
And is buried in clay; 

So within death’s chilly arms 
This feeble dust shall lay." 

But must all of life end here? 
Have we no brighter token? 

Is the future a period 
Of annihilation? 

No! thanks to the Triune God, 
We have a home above; 

Eternal in the Heavens 
The trophy of his love. 

A glittering, priceless gem 
This clay no more shall hold. 

The spirit shall soar away 
To streets of shining gold. 

This mortality shall put 
On immortality, 

And this corruption shall rise 
In glory to the sky. 
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B Y J OHN E. 'WHITE. 


One beautiful morning in June I received the 
following letter: 


New York, June 20th, 18—. 

“ My Dear Cousin— I will be with you on the 
-oth inst. I come by the cars to Auburn It 
is so very warm here that we can do nothing but 
start for the country. Give my love to aunt and 
Cousin Lucy, and I remain, dear cousin, 

Yours truly, 

Joseph Danes. 

I hastened home and handed this letter to my 
mother. As she was reading it, my Sister Lucy 
entered, and listened eagerly. 

“Cousin Joseph coming,” exclaimed Lucy, 
gaily waltzing round the room, for Joseph was 
a great favorite of hers, “how rejoiced I am. 
Oh, Fred, are you not glad?” 

“I am glad that it gives you so much plea¬ 
sure,” I answered, and turning round walked off, 
much to the annoyance of my sister. 

Before going further it is necessary to give 
a few words of explanation about who Cousin 
Joseph was. Joseph was an only son of my 
mother’s brother. He was born in the city, was 
educated there, and now lived there. He was I 
said to be handsome by those who had seen him, \ 
and amongst them was my sister; I had never 
^nyself met him. I was, however, much pleased \ 
at the prospect of having a young companion; * 
for although a couple of years younger than 
im, I knew we would soon become friends. My 
family lived on the shores of 0wasco Lake, about 
six miles from Auburn, one of the loveliest spots 
m the state. Fish of all sorts were to be had in 
the lake in abundance, and game near the shore 
and in the woods. Our neighbors were hospita¬ 
ble friendly people, and kept up a close intimacy 
with our family. 

Everything was in readiness' for my cousin’s 
reception, and as I prepared to start to Auburn 
with the carriage, my sister said in confidence, 
“There will be several young ladies here this 
evening and I expect you will be pleased and 
surprised when you see some of them.” I won¬ 
dered as I drove off what she meant, for I had 
not been at home long enough to know many of 
the young ladies who lived near, and I knew of 
only one whom I would be glad to see, but I 

wlrL T‘ J “ 0t be tIlere - 1 had become 

b»~ r„ h e r b r h iT' °h 7 returning 

C011e S e * The train had stopped at 


Utica, when the conductor entered the car, and 
asked, 

“Is there a gentleman in this car going to 
Auburn ?” 

I immediately answered that I was: and lie 
said, 

“ Will you take this young lady in charge, and 
leave her at the Mansion House?” 

I replied that I,would be most happy to do so. 
She was soon seated, and the cars again under 
way. I found my companion a very beautiful 
young lady who was going to visit some friends. 
She said they lived a short distance from Auburn, 
but they would be expecting her, and she had no 
doubt they were there even then awaiting her. 
Her name I did not ask; and she, I suppose, 
forgot to tell it. The distance between Utica 
and Auburn seemed short: and I felt a pang at 
parting with her that I had never felt before. 
The adventure was altogether so strange and 

I romantic that I did not mention anything about 
it when I got home. That I loved her I felt 
sure, but how I was ever going to find out who 
she was, I could not tell. I determined, however, 

' on calling at the Mansion llouse, and learning 
| there all they knew about her. I accordingly 
> went to the hotel, and ascertained that a carriage 
had come for her shortly after I left. But whero 
it had gone, no one could say. 

Meantime the train arrived, and with it my 
Cousin Joseph. He was all he had been repre¬ 
sented, a gay, frank, handsome young fellow; 
and in a few moments we were friends, feeling 
as if we had known each other a whole life time. 

“I have brought guns and fishing tackle,” said 
he, “all you will have to supply is the dog. I 
expect from what you say to have some glorious 
sport. I hope my aunt and Cousin Lucy are 
well.” 

In this way he rattled on during our drive 
home; one moment telling me some anecdote of 
the city, and at another bursting into raptures 
of delight at the beautiful scenery. The lake, 
he said, was lovely; and would be a splendid 
place for a sail occasionally. He asked if there 
were many ladies living near; aOd when I told 
him I did not know, he looked surprised. 

“Have any ladies arrived in the neighborhood 
lately?” said he, with considerable interest in 
his manner. 

“I really cannot say,” I replied. “I do not 
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visit much. My sister is continually going to 
some party or pic-nio, and she really had the 
conscience to ask me to a pic nic last week.” 

“And you did not go?” said he. 

“Certainly not,” said I, “I had other things 
to look to, that day: besides it is always so dull 
at those pic nics.” 

“I think the contrary,” said he, “for I always 
enjoy myself when I am sitting under some fine 
shady old trees, where all around is fresh and 
delicious. It is not like the burning, hot side¬ 
walks of our cities. I tell you, cousin, you can 
never enjoy the country, unless you have lived 
in one of our largest cities, where all is bustle 
and confusion. To me, who have always lived 
in town, it is quite a treat to have even an ex¬ 
cursion in the country. But there is the old 
house,” he exclaimed, as we oame in full view 
of my home, “it looks as usual, and I declare I 
can see aunt ready to welcome me, and Cousin 
Lucy too. But I say, cousin, who are those other 
young ladies?” 

I expressed my entire ignorance of who they 
were. I noticed, as we drew up at the door, that 
Joseph gave a look of surprise and pleasure at 
one of the windows; but before I could catch a 
glimpse of the person, who was gazing from it, 
she had vanished. My mother welcomed Joseph 
warmly, and kissed him as she would myself. 
Lucy welcomed him, but did not kiss him, 
although he looked as if he could undergo that 
penance from all present. 

I was now introduced to the ladies, but did 
not look half of them in the face; and therefore 
could not tell one from the other afterward. 
Supper was soon announced. I conducted the 
only young lady I knew, Miss Isabella Graham, 
to the table. 

As we withdrew to the parlor, she said, 

“What do you think of Miss Gertrude Wal¬ 
ton?” 

“Which lady do you mean?” I replied, “I am 
not interested enough, to know one from the 
other.” 

“Well, really, Mr. Leonard,” said she, “I 
ought not to tell you; but I will take compas¬ 
sion on you. Mr. Danes is now talking to 
her.” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and ima¬ 
gine my surprise, when I beheld the lady I had 
escorted from Utica to Auburn. I fear Isabella 
found me a very dull companion from that mo¬ 
ment, for I scarcely knew what I said or did, 
until some persozt proposed a walk on the lake 
shore. 

All felt the beauty of the scene sink into their 
souls; for though when they first came out, they 
were talking and laughing, now they were silent, 
and walked along each one deep in their own 


thoughts. At length we arrived at a lovely grove 
which was near the lake. 

“What a lovely spot,” exclaimed Danes, as we 
entered. And truly it seemed as if the wand of 
a magician had been at work to beautify the 
scene, for the moon now rose in all its splendor, 
casting a silvery light over every object far or 
near. The lake seemed to dance in its rays, and 
objects before indistinct were now seen almost 
as clearly as by day, only the light was purer 
and more heavenly. The hall was in view from 
where we stood, and it was bathed in a flood 
of moonlight. It never looked so beautiful. I 
turned to Gertrude, and saw her and Danes 
looking in one direction on the lake. They 
seemed to have thoughts in common, for when¬ 
ever he would point out some spot more beau¬ 
tiful than the rest, her eyes lit up, and she would 
gaze on it evidently with more pleasure, than if 
any one else had directed her attention to it. 
It caused me a good many pangs to witness this, 
but I could not withdraw my eyes from the pair. 
I almost cursed Danes for his good fortune. 

The evening soon passed, and we returned to 
the hall. In a short time all who were going 
home left, not, however, before they had arranged 
1 for a pic-nic in the grove. It was to take place 
the day following the next; and after it—in the 
evening—we were going to ride on the lake. 
Gertrude went home with her Cousin Isabella. 
The next day Danes and I went shooting, and 
on our way to the woods passed the beautiful 
grove, we had been in the night previous. 

“It is not quite so beautiful now,” said he, 
“as it was last night. I never yet saw anything 
more lovely than it was then.” 

We shot on till near two o’clock, and then sat 
down beneath the shade of a fine old tree, to dis¬ 
cuss the good things we had with us. We were 
both tired and hungry, and did full justice to the 
viands, while for drink we had pure water that 
ran from a spring near us. As we lay, after our 
repast, Danes said, • 

“Fred, I am going to get married.” 

I started. I know not why, but I felt a chill 
run through my frame; and I knew that his 
words were of more import to me than they 
should warrant. 

“You seem surprised,” he continued, “but it 
is so, and the lady is Gertrude Walton.” 

I started then in reality, and Danes, observing 
it, said, 

“ I feared, Fred, from your conduct, last night, 
that you were smitten. She told me she travelled 
from Utica to Auburn with you; and she seemed 
surprised at your not recognizing her. I would 
not have told you so soon, but I feared it might 
get to be something serious on your part We 
were engaged six months ago, and it was decided 
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that I should come here and meet her. I hope, 
I hope I have done right in telling yon all,” said 
he, as he concluded. 

I pressed his hand, and rose from the ground. 
I could not trust my lips to speak, and therefore 
turned away. 

“ You are not angry, Fred,” said Danes, kindly. 

I now found time to calm my agitation, and 
answered, 

“No, Joseph. I am glad you told me before 
it went further. You were right in your con¬ 
jecture, for I thought I loved her, and in a short 
time would have done so, if you had not told 
me all. But now I will be able to withdraw my 
thoughts from her.” He pressed my hand in 
silence, and we resumed our seats. He told me 
all, how they loved for years ere her father would 
consent to their union. He intended that she 
should wed his ward, and would have made her 
do so, if his ward had loved her, but he for¬ 
tunately preferred another, and her father had 
at length consented. 

“She was,” he said, by way of explanation, 
“ a cousin of Isabella Graham. You will be con¬ 
sidered in the light of a very dear friend, Fred, 
by Gertrude; and, you know, I think as much of 
you as if you were my brother. I would it were 
otherwise, but we must do our best to make yon 
happy.” 

The day of our pic-nic came round, and at 
twelve o’clock all were in the grove, making pre-^ 
parations to pass the afternoon as pleasantly as 
possible. Wreaths of evergreens hung from the 
trees, and flowers were interwoven with them, 
making them appear as a vast vine in full bloom. 


Flowers were also strewd in abundance around, 
so that the air was fragrant with their sweet 
odor. All were happy, all were gay, and among 
such a party it was impossible for me to be sad. 
Isabella was my companion, and I forgot all 
about Gertrude, as I listened to the silvery tones 
of her voice. We conversed on all topics. The 
afternoon wore away, and evening approached, 
but still I could have listened on for hours longer. 
The moonlight ride was yet to take place, and all 
agreed it would be the best way to end the day’s 
pleasure. We were to go in pairs, a gentleman 
and lady in each boat; and of course I went with 
Isabella. It was a calm, lovely night. Not a 
breath of wind disturbed the lake, which seemed 
like one vast mirror, in which houses and trees 
were reflected as clearly as by day. 

There was one glad shout from all as we left 
the shore, which was caught up by the hills and 
echoed all round. It seemed to welcome us forth. 
Never did a gayer party set out for pleasure. 
Moonlight and such scenery are dangerous: and 
so I found it. 


I am now the happy husband of Isabella; and 
Joseph Danes and lady are with us on a visit 
It is night, and the moon is as bright as it was, 
the night Isabella first won her way to my heart 
We talk over the ride in the oars and our meeting 
afterward. 

** I came near stealing him from you, Isabella, 
said Gertrude. 

I kissed my wife and answered, 

“ I only thought I loved Gertrude; but I hnotB 
that I love you.” 


THE HOUSATONIC. 

t _ 

BT B. E. JUDSON. 


*T rs a bright little river that winds on its way 
Through many a landscape smiling and gay; 
But here where the rooks rise rugged and steep 
Its channel is narrow; and silent but deep 
The waters move on ’neath the gloomy shade 
By the grey old rocks, and the fir-trees made, 
Till round the base of the mountain they glide, 
Then the silvery sheet spreads bright and wide, 
And the blue sky above is mirrored below, 

The waving trees and the sunset glow; 

While far down its course the clear waves dash 
Swift o’er the rooks, and sparkle and flash 
Out in the sunshine like ripples of gold, 

Or like glittering gems of value untold. 

Till winding away 'tis lost ’mid the trees 


That so gracefully bend to the evening breeie. 
And watching this scene so lovely, yet wild, 
Many a long weary hour I’ve beguiled 
Of its weight of care; but soon the rich light 
Will fade, and from the stream its coloring brig 
And the scene will be gloomy, when like a p 
The darkness of night settles down over all: 
So now ere the shadows of twilight oome, 

I'll leave it all brightness andfseek my home. . 
Is not life e'en like the restless Btream 
That out in sunny brightness will gleam, 

Or lie dark with the shadows over it cast. 
Moving through light and shade, till at last 
The tiny rush of its waters will be 
Lost in the roar of the boundless sea? 
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BY PANN 


Thebe certainly was never such a baby born 
as Mrs. Ellis’. The maternal grandmother dan¬ 
dled it, and rocked it on her knees, and covered 
up its tiny red hands in its blanket, in all the 
pride of grandmothership; whilst the Grand¬ 
mamma Ellis put on her spectacles, and peered 
at it, declaring it was the image of its father, 
and had his nose precisely. The Ellis nose, by 
the way, was considered as distinctive a feature 
in the family, as if they were the only people in 
the world who had noses. 

Mr. Ellis, the father, did not seem quite so 
enthusiastic about the beauty of the baby, as 
the mother and grandmother, but he was an un¬ 
observant man, and it was not to be expected; 
and terribly awkward withal, for when he took 
the “little treasure,” as Mrs. Ellis, senior, called 
it, it was generally upon outstretched arms, hold¬ 
ing it from him the greatest distance possible, 
and stooping over it; handling it in fact very 
much as an uncouth, overgrown school boy might 
be expected to handle his sister’s doll. 

Then os to the likeness, when the resemblance 
to all the Ellis’ in general and himself in parti¬ 
cular, was commented upon, he said, “yes, it was 
wonderful—he saw it very plainly,” but in his 
secret soul, he only thought it was a little thing, 
that should be handled like fine china, with cotton 
around it, and that it was very much like other 
babies after all. 

But as we said before, he was very unobser¬ 
vant, poor fellow. 

As to Mrs. Ellis, junior, she was a strong- 
minded woman, and was already revolving such 
plans in her own mind, for the education, both 
mental and physical of the child, as would make 
him a Soloman, a Crichton, and a Hercules com¬ 
bined. 

In pursuance of this admirable resolution, as 
the baby was too young for her to effect much in 
mental training, she commenced with its bodily 
wants. 

The poor little thing was unwrapped from 
blankets, and flannels innumerable, and plunged 
Bp to its neck in water nearly at the freezing 
point, till it started and kicked like something 
galvanized, and its little quivering voice came 
through its blue quivering lips in gasps, as it 
caught its breath; and then when it was per¬ 
fectly purple with cold, it was taken out and laid 
shivering on its mother’s lap, till the tedious 
operation of dressing was completed. 


SMITH. 


And Mrs. Ellis had a most mathematical head 
too. She was determined her baby should be 
hungry by rule, and fed by rule, and as the 
“three hour system” was a favorite one of hers, 
the poor little soul sometimes cried for nearly 
an hour of sheer hunger, and when the white 
china bowl was brought, which it knew contained 
its pap, and as its cries stopped, its little eyes 
sparkled, and its feet twitched from excitement 
as it thought it was to be fed—the Spartan mother 
sat composedly till the hour for its meal should 
strike, for not five minutes would she vary it 

As to all the old fashioned comforts for in¬ 
fancy, she utterly discarded them. 

That luxury, the cradle, which soothed the 
cries of our grandmother’s babyhood, was pro¬ 
nounced as highly injurious to the brain, from 
its constant motion; and the representative of 
the Ellis’ was laid in its crib open-eyed, to cry 
itself to sleep. 

Heaven only knows that our grandmother’s 
brain seems as sound as ours any day, and if 
there has been any change made by the banish¬ 
ment of the cradle at all, we have suffered rather 
than gained by it. 

But the poor young mother was really to be. 
pitied after all. What with the cold baths and 
the “three hours’ system,” to say nothing of 
the colic, the child cried so much that Mrs. Ellis 
sometimes thought it must be the worst baby 
living, or it would certainly thrive under her 
care. 

One morning, a sister of Mr. Ellis’ called, 
whilst the child’s screams filled the house. 

“Poor little dear,” said she, “it must be 
hungry, Charlotte.” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” was the reply, with a 
despairing sigh, “he was fed but little more 
than two hours ago.” 

“Two hours ago! goodness gracious! well 
then I know he is hungry.” 

But Mrs. Ellis averred that she never fed him 
more than once in three hours, and she knew that 
was not what ailed him. 

“Well then, maby a pin sticks him,” replied 
the sister-in-law, who was the happy, good-na¬ 
tured mother of seven happy, good-natured chil¬ 
dren. 

But a flush of surprise and indignation passed 
over Mrs. Ellis’ face, as she replied with some 
hauteur , 

“Impossible, Margaret, I dressed him myself.” 
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Bat Margaret had not raised seven healthy, 
children, not to know that a pin might stick 
them sometimes, even though she did dress them 
herself, so she stooped down, and passing her 
hand down the baby’s back, felt her fingers 
slightly pricked. 

“If you will put your hand there, Charlotte, 
you will find that if you do dress your baby your¬ 
self, it may be pricked sometimes as well as other 
folks,” said she, angrily. 

And then Grandma Ellis’ cap fairly shook 
with indignation when she found that “Wil¬ 
liam’s baby” had the colic, and nothing was 
given to cure it. 

“Do give it some of Dewees’ Carminative,” 
suggested she, one day, to her daughter-in-law, 
but Mrs. Ellis shook her head. 

“I’d as soon give it poison,” replied ehe. 

“Well then,” said the old lady, “give it some 
Homoepathic medicine. Mrs. Price says it acts 
like a charm with her baby.” 

“Cold water will do as much good,” was the 
angry response. 

“Well, my dear, give it some gin then; some 
puro Holland gin; it can’t hurt him,” continued 
the indefatigable grandmother. 

“Yes, and make a drunkard of him from his 
cradle,” said the mother, shortly. 

“W r hy, I never heard of a man who loved 
liquor, because he took gin for colic when he 
was a baby,” replied the old lady, simply, but 
she found her daughter in law would not permit 


the slightest interference in the nursery, so she 
saw the poor baby suffer in silence. 

At a certain hour, too, every day, the infant 
was capped and cloaked for a walk, through wind 
and cold. There was no waiting for an hour or 
so, to see if the wind would not die away, or the 
sun would not gleam out again, nor was it sent 
out half an hour earlier, because there was a 
probability of the air growing more raw and 
cold; oh, no, that was a thing beyond the com¬ 
prehension of Mrs. Ellis’ mathematical mind. 

In all weathers except a decided rain, the little 
thing had its airing. 

Now none can deprecate small, over-heated, 
illy ventilated nurseries, more than ourselves, 
none more fully believe in the panacea of bath¬ 
ing, plenty of fresh air, and exercise more than 
we do, but we think mothers make great mistake 
in sending little infants from a hot nursery into 
the cold winter air, on raw, chilly days; and 
some make equal mistake by keeping their rooms 
too cold, with the little necks and arms of the 
children bare, forgetting that what may be com¬ 
fortable for them covered to the throat and wrists 
with merino, is a low temperature for infants 
having no exercise, and clothed in cambric, with 
sleeves looped up to the width of a tape string. 

But Mrs. Ellis, like ourselves, had a plan of 
her own for raising children, and the imnge of 
his father is now struggling through a sickly 
babyhood, because his mother is a strong minded 
woman. 


OLD FEELINGS. 

BY E. R. BOWEN. 


Once in my childish days I heard 
A woman's voice that slowly read, 

How ’twixt two shadowy mountains sped 
Four colored steeds, four chariots whirr’d. 

I watched until she laid the book 
On the white casement ledge again; 

My heart beat high with joyful pain 
On that strange oracle to look. 

Day after day I would ascend 
The staircase in that large old house, 

And still and timorous as a mouse 
I sat and made that book my friend. 

I saw the birth of seas and skies, 

The first sweet woman, first brave man; 

I saw how morning light began, 

How faded—over Paradise. 

I stood with the first Arab boy; 

I saw the mother and the child, 

Of Oriental vision wild, 

Laugh by the well for utter joy. 


I saw a youth go forth at morn, 

A traveller to the Syrian land, 

And in the lonely evening stand 
An exile weary and forlorn. 

I saw him by the road-side lay 
His sunken head upon a stone, 

And while he slumbered, still and lone, 

A dream fell on him, fair as day. 

I saw a golden ladder reach 
From earth to Heaven among the stars, 
And up and down its gleaming bars 
Trod stately angels, without speech. 

What wonders did I not behold! 

Dark gorgeous women, turbaned men, 
White tents, like ships, in plain and glen, 
Slaves, palm trees, camels, pearls, and go 

Ah! many an hour I sat and read,' 

And God seemed with me all day long; 
Joy murmured a sweet under-song, 

I talkt with angels, with them fed. 
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CONTINUED I 

“Turner!” 

“My lord!” 

“Have you prepared the dress I spoke of?” 

ter?” iS r6ady; 8haU 1 d ° Wlth lt>maa ' 

“ Leave it in my room. The preparations, are 
they all made ?” 

“All.” 

“And you will be ready to start at a moment’s 
warning, night or day?” . 

The mules are saddled now; every thine 
packed!” 

It is well; I shall not want you again for 
Borne hours. As we leave Grenada so soon, you 
may have some friend to part with, something to 
purchase, so go into the city if you desire.” 

“Thank you, my lord!” replied Turner, with 
more than ordinary meekness; “I am much ob¬ 
liged by the permission.” 

The young earl looked up suddenly. There was 
a dryness in Turner’s voice that he did not like, 
but the immovable face of the old man revealed 
nothing. lie touched his hat with military brevity 
and moved away, measuring his long strides down 
the avenue with a slow regularity that marked 
all his movements. 

Lord Clare looked after him anxiously, and 
muttering to himself, “well, well, we must man¬ 
age him someway,” entered the Fonde, and spent 
some hours alone in his room walking to and fro, 
and tortured with those thousand wild dreams 
that haunt an imaginative person so like demons 
when the great epochs of life are close at hand. 

he sunset paled around him, and night came 
more darkly than is usual in that climate. Still 
he ordered no lights, but placing the bundle of 
page s garments on the table near his elbow, sat 
down and waited in sombre silence. To reveal 
all the thoughts that flowed through his mind, 
one must have known all his previous life, and 
ot that even to this day I am not informed. Nay, 
Who is ever informed of those acts which give 
e well-springs of thought in any human being? 
^len and women live together under the same 
oot, sit at the same board, and talk of knowing 
each other’s hearts, feelings, lives. At the day 
oi Judgment when all hearts will be read, fold 
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by fold, like the leaves of a book, how will these 
persons be astonished at the unspoken feelings 
the unimagined acts that have marked the lives,* 
and buried themselves upon the hearts with which 
they have believed themselves so familiar. 

Lord Clare sat motionless now, for he was 
waiting with that intense anxiety which makes 
one’s own breath an annoyance, because it dis¬ 
turbs the stillness with which we desire to sur¬ 
round ourselves when listening. At length he 
heard a step, soft and cat-like, stealing through 
the passage. Then the door of his room opened, 
and in the darkness he saw two eyes glancing in 
upon him like those of a tiger, when the rest of 
its body is concealed among the dusky limbs of 
a forest tree. 

“Come,” said the voice of old Papita, “it is 
time.” Lord Clare started up and moved toward 
the door. “The clothes, give me the disguise,” 
whispered the Sibyl; “where is it?” Without 
waiting for a reply she put forth her claw-like 
hands, felt her way to the table, and grasped the 
bundle. “ Come, come this way,” she whispered 
seizing Lord Clare by the hand. 

It seemed to him as if his fingers were grasped 
by the claw of a demon, so hard, dry and hot 
were those fingers as they clutched his; and as 
he stooped that she might whisper in his ear, the 
hot breath that passed over his cheek made him 
shudder. She led him out back of the Fonde 
amid broken timbers, loose rocks and rubbish of 
every description: she scrambled, dragging him 
after her, till they stood by a small wooden door 
opening, as it seemed, into the embankment be¬ 
hind the Fonde. 

Papita pushed at this door, and it gave way, 
revealing thejuouth of a subterranean passage 
choked up with darkness. 

“Come quickly, or sotne one may be on the 
watch,” whispered the Sibyl, for Lord Clare had 
hesitated at this forbidding entrance. He was a 
brave man, but at this instant many stories of 
gipsey vengeance flashed through his mind, and 
his companion was not one to reconcile these 
doubts. There was something too impish and 
unearthly in her for that. 

“Do you fear: the Busne is brave,” said the 
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Sibyl, scornfully—for even interest could not 
always keep down her malice—“like a gipsey 
baby, afraid of the dark!” 

“Peace, woman. It is not fear; but I go into j 
this place only when I am certain what it con- i 
tains, and where it ends,” replied the earl, firmly, i 

“It contains Aurora, and it ends in the palace ' 
of the Alhamra,” answered the Sibyl, promptly. 
“ It was through this passage that the last Moorish 
King, Boabdil, left the Alhamra forever; you 
stand upon the very earth where he came forth 
to the day which he had learned to curse.” 

A deeper gloom fell upon Lord Clare. He looked 
upward. The black, rugged towers of the Alhamra 
loomed between him and the sky. Clouds hung 
low upon them, and the dim trees were thick and 
pall like, blacking the night below him. 

The unfortunate Moorish King seemed standing 
near by: never, perhaps, had history pressed so 
close upon a human heart. Lord Clare for a mo¬ 
ment forgot his own position, the Sibyl, Aurora, 
everything in his intense realization of the past. 

“In, in,” exclaimed the Sibyl. “I see a man 
creeping round yon corner of the Fonde; we have 
no time. If you fear still Btay behind: the men 
of our people know how to avenge themselves in 
the day time as well as in the dark.” 

“Have done—have done,” exclaimed the earl, 
sharply, “how can you judge of my thoughts? 
I trust you in nothing, but am sure of myself; if 
you play me false I will shoot you like a dog, 
woman or no woman: so move on and only speak 
when you have something to say.” 

He entered the passage speaking, and the next 
moment was engulphed with his wierd companion 
in the thick darkness. 

“Truly, Thomas Turner, my estimable friend, 
you have got a sad fool for a master, that is a 
dead certainty!” muttered old Turner, for it was 
his figure the sharp eye of the Sibyl had dis¬ 
covered—“to trust himself now with an old vag¬ 
rant like that—to plunge headforemost into that 
black pit with the imp of Satan for a guide. Its 
enough to make one’s heart leap into his mouth 
and freeze there. But of course its the bounden 
duty of a good servant to follow his master. 
Thomas Turner you are a good servant, every 
lady admits that Therefore, Thomas, my friend, 
follow—follow like a brave fellow as you arel” 

With these wordB, Turner, who wets in truth a 
brave fellow, drew his travelling pistol, settled 
the lock, and holding it in his right hand, stole 
cautiously into the passage. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to 
daunt even a brave man than the profound still¬ 
ness—the palpable blackness of this subterranean 
passage. Turner had proceeded only a few paces 
when he felt that like, a cavern it had its com¬ 
partments and its intricate windings—steps to 


ascend and descend. There to his dismay he 
found that it branched off into vaults, and what 
appeared to be dungeons or secret chambers for 
concealment. He paused and listened. Nothing 
was heard, not even the sweet gush of waters that 
in Grenada are ever present like the sunshine 
or the breeze. All was profound stillness. No 
footstep, no voice. The deep midnight and solid 
stone walls surrounded him alone. He groped 
about, advancing he knew not whither, tempted 
every moment to call aloud, though certain that 
this rash act must defeat his own object At 
last, completely bewildered, he held forth his 
pistol, and with a finger on the trigger was about 
to fire, that at least he might have the benefit of 
a flash to guide his course. But that moment a 
faint sound reached his ear. He dropped his 
hand, listened, and moved on. Yes, it was a 
light, the faintest possible gleam breaking over 
the rugged corner of a wall, but it burned 
steadily, proving enough to guide him onward. 

He moved cautiously, for now the faint hum 
of voices came stealing through the vaulted pas¬ 
sage, and he knew that the slightest mistake 
might expose his presence. Obtaining an angle 
of the wall, he crept into its shadow and held his 
breath. Before him was a small chamber, or it 
might be merely an enlargement of the passage. 
A large house lamp, rust-eaten and moist with 
mould, hung from the ceiling, evidently trimmed 
for the first time in years, for the flame was half 
buried in clouds of smoke; and drops of the olive 
oil, with which it had just been filled, rolled down 
the chased sides, leaving a green path in the rust. 

In this strange, murky light a group of per¬ 
sons was standing around a mass of black marble, 
in which Turner, with difficulty, traced the out¬ 
lines of some very ancient sculpture, like that 
which in his travels he had seen an Egypt^ 
idol. Two other persons beside the Sibyl were 
present, both in strange garments, and unlike 
the class of persons he had yet seen in any pv°* 
vince of Spain. But Turner scarcely gave them 
a thought, his attention was too eagerly fixed on 
Lord Clare, who stood before the platform on 
which the idol had been lifted, holding a yonng 
girl undoubtedly of gipsey blood by the han • 

From their attitude they must have ju9t risen 
from a kneeling posture, and some ceremony 
seemed just concluded. What that ceremony 
could be which had brought his master, the wie 
Sibyl, those strange men, and that wildly beau 
tiful girl around that mutilated form of blw 
marble, Turner could not even conjecture. 0 
the whole scene was wierd and wild enough or 
the wildest conjecture. The Sibyl stood for*® 
directly under the lamp. The smoke wreathe lD 
clouds around the fiery red folds of her tar ®®* 
Her say a was edged knee deep with the ric ee 
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gold laoe, bright in broad flashes, then tarnished 
to a green hue, but still of unique splendor; her 
ear-rings glowing over those mummy-like shoul¬ 
ders like drops of congealed blood. The wild, 
exulting brightness of her eyes'were absolutely 
terrifio in their effect. She looked so like an 
evil spirit that poor Turner absolutely believed 
her to be one, who had cast some infernal charm 
upon his master. 

He shrunk away crowding himself hard against 
the wall, but still with his eyes fixed on the group. 
Lord Clare was very pale, and the grim light made 
this pallor and the glitter of his eyes almost un¬ 
earthly. A look of weariness and painful dis¬ 
gust was on his features, like that of a man who 
loathes the thing he has forced himself to do. 
Once he dropped the Gitanilla’s hand, looking 
wearily around as if for something to sit down 
npon. 

Then for the first time Turner saw the eyes of 
my mother, those wonderful, glorious eyes, fiery 
as a star, soft as the dew in a flower. They 
were lifted to Clare’s face, fondly, wonderingly, 
as if she marveled that he could thus break the 
delicious joy that thrilled from the fingers that 
enlinked his. There was something of lingering 
terror yet in her face, but so blended with the 
wild, deep passion of her love, that it kindled up 
her features like lightning. The old woman was 
regarding her not with tenderness, that was im¬ 
possible: if she had any, it lay so deep in that 
rocky old heart that no ripple of it ever disturbed 
the hardness of her features. 

The Gitanilla drew toward her, took her rigid 
fingers, and pressed them to her lips and fore¬ 
head. She uttered a few words in a tongue un¬ 
known to Turner, and tears crowded one after 
another into her great bright eyes. They must 
have been full of passionate feeling, for the hard, 
keen eyes of the Sibyl grew strangely dim, and 
with her hand she put back the jetty waves from 
my mother’s forehead, making the sign of some 
strange writing upon its bloodless surface. 

They stood together thus, the bright red 
flounces of their sayas mingling in waves of 
4 gold lace and heavy crimson; the blue bodice 
of the girl pressed to the jet black velvet that 
clung to the form of the Sybil like the fragment 
of some funereal pall. There was something 
terrible in their appearance. The old woman’s 
arms clung around that lithe form with serpent¬ 
like folds. Her turban blended like waves of fire 
with those raven tresses. It seemed like the 
embrace of a dream. For the lamp whirled and 
flared overhead, swinging to some conoealed cur¬ 
rent of wind, and the smoke flung around them 
a dusky veil, now of heavy grey, now threaded 
with fire by the unsteady flame of the lamp. 
Besides the contrast of her rich youth with that 


terrible thing, a wicked old age. No wonder 
Turner shrunk against the wall and grew chilly 
without knowing why—no wonder Lord Clare was 
aroused from all the feelings that had enchained 
him till now! He started forward and would 
have taken my mother from the embrace of her 
last and only relative. But the old woman thrust 
him aside, and spoke eagerly with the grand¬ 
daughter in the Romanny tongue: and in this 
tongue my mother answered her. 

Shall I tell you what she was saying? My 
mother left me a record in the fragments of her 
journal. The Sibyl first urged her to win the 
Busne to the sending of more and more gold; 
then she extorted a promise, a fearful promise, 
which the poor girl kept but too well. Sometime 
I will tell you what the promise was, but not now. 

When the Sibyl relinquished my mother from/ 
her embrace, the poor child staggered and fell 
away from her arms like a crushed lily. Her 
rich lips were violet color; her face more than 
colorless. She seemed to be dying. 

Lord Clare took her in his arms and laid her 
face upon his bosom. It was beautiful to see the 
warm flood of life come back to the mysterious 
influence of his touch. Directly the rich peachy 
bloom stole to her cheek; her lips grew bright 
as strawberries; and the free surging tears that 
rolled from her half closed eyes glowed upon the 
velvety surface of her skin like dew upon ripe 
fruit. You could see her tremble from head to 
foot, so deep, so passionate were the feelings that 
flooded her young being with their delicious joy. 

The Sibyl looked on with grim satisfaction, 
but the two strange men seemed to expostulate 
with her, or to ask some directions. She answered 
them haughtily, and touching the ruby ear rings 
with her finger, pointed down the passage. 

They obeyed her at once, each bending his 
head submissively as they passed the old woman. 
I do net know how far those ruby ear rings were 
symbols of authority, but my great grand-dame 
had some mysterious olaim of obedience from 
the descendants of those few of her people who 
had aided her ancestress in the betrayal of Marifi 
de Padilla, and the two men were all of our tribe, 
who could boast of the treacherous blood that 
had persuaded that heroic woman to her terrible 
death. They believed that obedience unto death 
was due the last descendant of the arch sor¬ 
ceress, who had most effectually worked out their 
national hate against the whites. To them the 
ruby ear-rings were a symbol of absolute power. 
Had my great grand-dame commanded them to 
leap into the Darrow without a struggle for 
life, they would have done it. She only imposed 
secrecy craft, and unscrupulous falsehood, and 
those things came so naturally that it required 
little authority to enforoe them. 
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These men passed Tamer without seeing him. 
He did not heed them, but still kept his eyes bent 
upon the persons who remained standing near 
the Egyptian idol. 

The Sibyl stood directly before Lord Clare, who 
still half supported her grand-daughter. Now 
her manner was imposing, her energy sublime, 
the sorceress blood seemed to glow and burn in 
her veins as she spoke. It was to Lord Clare she 
addressed herself, not to the girl. The whispered 
words that had withered her cheek and lip, were 
all the farewell admonition she had to give her: 
but that which she said to Clare had the same 
effect. Aurora shook with terror as her rela¬ 
tive uttered her last—it might almost be called 
malediction. 

“Go,” she said—“go, and with you take the 
last flower from the door step—the last drop of 
my blood that burns in a human heart. Take 
her—keep faith with her, nor dream that this 
marriage is less binding than if all the high 
priests of Spain and of your land, wherever it 
may be, had celebrated it in the great cathedral 
down yonder, with the high altar in a blaze of 
light, and the tomb of Queen Isabella giving 
sanctity to the spot. Look at your wife, how her 
eyes dwell upon you—how full of hope and trust 
they ore—how wildly she wishes to be free from 
this dim vault, alone with you, and away from 
her last of kin. The blossoms that live half in 
sunshine, half in snow on the Sierra Nevada are 
not more stainless than this child. The hot sun 
that ripens the orange on the Guadelquiver is not 
more fervent than her passionate nature—more 
burning than her pride. Be just to the child, or 
beware of the woman. She is in your hands, 
make of her what you will, a gazelle or a tiger, 
the thing you call an angel, or the thing you fear 
as a fiend. That which you make her she will 
be, a blessing or a curse, that will cling to you 
forever and ever. Free to act, free to marry, 
these were your words twelve hours ago. This 
you believed, and I, the old gipsey, smiled at 
your folly. 

“In England, you say, and here with us mar¬ 
riages are alike binding unto death—death and 
nothing but death can separate you from this 
child. You have sworn it before my god: she 
has sworn it before her god: and I have sworn 
by all the eternal powers that exist, high or low. 
Hope not to shake off Papita’s oath, your own 
here. Your laws!— all the laws of this nation or 
yours are but shadows against the stern will of 
a woman whom nature has made strong and 
treason has made desperate. 

“I looked for the stars to-night, they were 
troubled, buried in clouds pale and flashing in 
vapor, as the Darrow flings them back when it 
is turbid and muddy. So it always is when 


I would read her fate and yours. That be¬ 
speaks-” 

“Stay!” said the earl, sternly, “you are 
killing her—see how white she is—how she 
trembles. Why torture her in this way, it can 
do no good?” 

“I declare to you again I feel it in my bouI, 
and read it in the stars, nothing but death shall 
separate you from this, my grand daughter. 
Swear it again!” 

She spoke to Aurora, who either from weak¬ 
ness or obeying the Sibyl’s gesture, laid her hand 
on the forehead of the Egyptian idol, and her 
white lips moved as if uttering some inward 
vow. Turner saw this, but Lord Clare mistook 
the sudden recoil as an evidence of exhaustion, 
and with a flushed cheek sought to protect her 
from further persecution. 

“This has gone too far,” he said; “I will 
submit no longer. Make what preparations you 
will, but in haste, for the night is wearing on.” 

“It is enough,” answered the Sibyl. “I have 
said my say, and the oath is sworn.” 

“Be in haste,” answered the earl,impatiently, 
drawing forth his watch. “ It is now past mid¬ 
night.” 

The old woman drew aside, and by the smoky 
light Turner saw that she was searching for some¬ 
thing in the folds of her dress. 

“Here,” she said, coming forth, “this trinket 
may be worth something to you. Our people 
would have crushed it up for the gold, but I 
would not let them.” 

She held it in her hand, so that the light 
fell directly upon an exquisite little miniature 
formed like a shell, which the reader will re¬ 
member as a portion of the plunder, which Cha- 
leco brought from his expedition to Seville. That 
side of the case was open which held the female 
face, and on that a flash of light fell with pecu¬ 
liar brightness upon the features. 

As Lord Clare saw it he recoiled a pace, drew 
a sharp breath, and the sudden paleness that 
crept over his face was terrible. 

“ This, and in your hands,” he said, in a husky 
voice, fixing his enlarged eyes on the Sibyl* 
“How dare you, fiend—how dare you?” 

The old woman gave a low hiss with her 
tongue, and looking hard at Aurora, said in a 
clear, sharp manner, “remember the oath; y° a 
will have need; remember this face too.” 

Lord Clare snatched the miniature from her 
hand with a violence that made the case shut 
with a snap, that seemed like the click of a pistol 
before it goes off. But my mother had seen the 
face, and though it made little impression at the 
time when everything seemed like a dream, she 
remembered it in after years. 

“Now,” said the earl, more fiercely than he 
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had spoken before that night “ Prepare her at 
once, I will remain here no longer.” 

The old woman withdrew, leading my mother 
with her. They went into some side passage, 
and Turner lost sight of them, for he was too 
deeply interested in the movements of Lord Clare 
to leave his position. 

The earl watched till they were out of sight, 
then sat down with his baok against the idol, 
opened the miniature, gave one glance, shut it 
again, and bent his forehead upon the hand in 
which it was clenched. Thus he remained mo¬ 
tionless till a sound of footsteps aroused him; 
then he sprang up, thrust the miniature in his 
bosom, and stood calm and immovable as a statue 
ready to reoeive his wife. I oall her his wife, 
and never, never while there is a spark of life in 
my soul will I, her child, his child, admit that 
she was not. Are not our laws as sacred as those 
of England? 

My mother came forward clad in the pretty 
attire of an English page, and so disguised, so 
full of that beautiful, shrinking modesty which 
true women always feel when presented in a 


doubtful position before a beloved objeot, that 
it oould not fail to arouse Lord Clare from the 
strange stupor that had fallen upon him. He 
smiled faintly as she came forward, and drawing 
her arm through his, followed the Sibyl down the 
subterranean passage, guided by a small lamp 
that had stood before the Egyptian idol. They 
came out into the fresh air, on the very spot 
where the Moorish King gave up the splendor 
of his life. Lord Clare thought of this, and his 
heart grew heavy again. 

Turner followed with long measured and noise¬ 
less strides, and gliding behind the Fonde like a 
shadow, stood by the mules that had been drawn 
up beneath the thick trees ready to receive the 
party. 

An hour after my poor mother was looking 
back to obtain one more last glimpse of Grenada, 
and the gipsey Sibyl sat alone in her cave with 
a heap of gold in her lap, counting it over and 
over by the dim light that struggled down from 
a niche in the Bmoky wall. 

(to bh concluded.) 


THE EVENING WALK. 

BY MARY POWERS. 


Thank God for memory! This is the green dell; 

I hear the rill with music’B ripples flowing; 

The scents of flowers reoall my childhood well; 

I feel the snn of new-born Summer glowing, 

And in my Bpirit’s view I see the Btream, 

And the bright fish that through the waters gleam. 

Thank God for music!—for the pleasant voices 
Of boughs and winds and waters as they meet; 
For every bird that in the wood rejoices; 


For every note in Nature’s concert sweet; 

To me the lark’s clear carolling on high 

Reveals the whole wide, blue, bright Summer’s sky. 

Thank God for hope! that after life’s short night, 
Cheered fair dreams and memories, I shall rise 
To fields with never-failing verdure bright; 

Unfailing fountains, pure, unclouded skies; 

And see the world which will not pass away, 

In the full Bunshine of perpetual day! 


A STORM IN AUTUMN. 

BY BGBSRT KNOWLB8. 


As leaves upon the Autumnal blast, 

At random hurled, are hurrying past, 

So swift along misfortune’s traok, 

My weary speed may not slack. 

And fate my spirit grieves, 

As winds do Autumn leaves. 

How brightly green, when Spring was here, 
Those leaves bedecked the early year! 

So bright with many-tinted rays 
Vol. XXII.—16 


Did hope adorn youth’s halcyon days. 

But then came Autumn’s gust, 

And leaves and hopes laid in the dust! 

Green leaves again the earth will oheer; 
Green leaves adorn another year; 

But flattering hopes and visions gay 
No more shall cheer life’s dreary way. 

And Autumn’s faded leaf 
Well typifies my grief. 
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BT SMITH 


“ My dear,” said Mrs. Jones to me, one evening. 
“ I want to go to writing school.” 

I looked up from the evening paper, which I 
was perusing, and answered in astonishment. 

“To writing school! Surely, my love, you are 
jesting. You, who write so beautifully, want to 
go to writing school?” 

I saw, in fancy, as I spoke, the exquisite chiro- 
graphy, which had made the letters of Mrs. Jones, 
before we were married, such treasures to me: 
and involuntarily I rubbed my eyes, to see if I 
was not asleep and dreaming. 

But Mrs. Jones replied somewhat tartly, 

“Indeed I don’t write beautifully. I’ve an 
ugly, vulgar round hand, just like that of a school 
mistress; and you don’t call that beautiful, do 
you?” 

At hearing this I pinched myself to be assured 
again that I was not dozing. Finding that I had 
never been more thoroughly awake in my life, 
and seeing the eyes of Mrs. Jones bent on me as 
if indignant at my silence, I stammered out a 
reply. 

“ My dear creature,” I said, “ I don’t—really— 
understand you. You are not serious—in saying 
that you don’t write well-” 

But she interrupted me at this point 

“I didn’t say anything about writing well,” 
she replied, pettishly. “I said I wrote a vulgar, 
round hand. And I now say,” Bhe added, em¬ 
phatically, “that I want to go to writing school 
to learn to write the fashionable hand. I’m posi¬ 
tively ashamed of my present style of writing.” 

“It seems to me,” I answered, still bewildered 
and amazed, “that it couldn’t be more elegant. 
The hair strokes are so delicate, and the thick 
strokes taper off so beautifully, that it really 
looks like the finest engraving-” 

“You men never understand anything,” said 
Mrs. Jones, interrupting me, with a contemptuous 
toss of the head. “To think that there is any 
style in hair strokes!” 

“Your hand is so legible-” But again I 

was cut short. 

“The more vulgar for being so. Legibility is 
a merit in the hand-writing of a clerk, but not in 
that of a gentleman, much less a lady.” 

“\ou don’t mean to assert,” I retorted, be¬ 
ginning to think my wife crazy, “that you want 
to learn to write illegibly?” 

“I mean,” said Mrs. Jones, deoidedly, “that I 


JONES, JB. 


won’t write my round, school girl hand any 
longer; and that if I can’t learn the fashionable 
hand I won’t write at all. I have to blush for my 
ignorance every time I receive a note from Mrs. 
Brown, or Mrs. White, beoause I can’t reply in 
the same stylish hand-writing.” 

“Ahem!” I said, beginning to comprehend the 
mystery, for both these ladies were the very 
quintessence of fashion. “ Pray,” I asked, “who 
teaches this new hand?” 

“Miss Sharp.” 

“ Ah! a lady. I thought, perhaps, it was some 
famous writing master.” 

“A writing master! As if they didn’t all alike 
teach the same vulgar, common-place, copy-book 
hands.” And Mrs. Jones spoke with extreme 
contempt. “No, Miss Sharp is an English lady, 
who has moved in the first circles abroad, where 
this hand is used exclusively.” 

Light was beginning to break in, more and 
more, on my bewildered mind. I did not speak 
yet, however, but waited for further develop¬ 
ments. My excellent wife went on. 

“ The Duchess of Sutherland employs no other 
hand, and the Queen herself writes it always, 
except when signing state papers-” 

But now I interrupted in turn. If the qneen 
wrote the hand, I knew it was useless to hold 
out, so I determined to surrender with a good 
grace. 

“ Say no more, my love,” I cried. “You should 
have told me this at once. Go, by all means, and 
learn this new hand: it cannot but be both dis¬ 
tingue and elegant.” 

The conversation oeased at this point. I®* 
portant affairs of business, moreover, drove the 
subject from my mind, though occasionally I 
could not avoid noticing how much my wife ap¬ 
peared absorbed in correspondence. She was 
always now writing, or receiving little, perfumed 
notes, such as ladies are continually sending to 
each other. 

At last, one evening, she interrupted my re * 
veries about stocks, the money market, and other 
subjects of masculine interest, by handing ® e 
what seemed a bill. I say what seemed, for the 
writing was totally illegible, so that I oould judge 
only from the general appearance of the slip o 
paper. I turned it first one way, then another, 
and held it in a dozen different lights, but I corn 
see nothing except a few lines of strokes, aa we 
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used to call them at school. These strokes were 
at such a decided angle that they looked like 
rows of bricks in process of tumbling, arranged, 
by some mischievous urchin, to knock each other 
down indefinitely. 

“What, in the name of sense, is it?” I cried, 
at last “Chinese writing, or what?” 

As I spoke, I looked up, and was quite amazed 
to see Mrs. Jones very red in the face. Before 
I could say a word more she snatched the paper 
from me. 

“Chinese writing indeed!” And, truth com¬ 
pels me to say she answered in quite a huff. 
“You know very well what it is, Smith, only 
you think you’ll make fun of me. But I won’t 
submit to any such vulgarity, let me tell you. So 
give me the twenty dollars at once, for teachers 
like Miss Sharp, who have had the Duchess of 
Sutherland for a pupil, are not accustomed to 
waiting.” 

The scales fell from my eyes. I gave a pro¬ 
longed whistle. I well knew my wife would con¬ 
sider me a low fellow for doing it, but I could 
not have helped it to save my life, my amazement i 
was so great. 

“That’s the new style of writing then,” I ex¬ 
claimed, when I recovered breath. “You’ve to 


pay twenty dollars for learning to scrawl in that 
fashion-” 

But here I stopped suddenly. There was a 
warning flash in the eyes of Mrs. Jones that 
arrested my words. I knew how nervous the 
dear creature was, and that therefore it would 
not do to excite her. I had already, I reflected, 
gone too far. So I meekly drew forth my pocket- 
book, and taking out a twenty dollar bill, gave 
it to my wife. 

There was little said during the remainder of 
the evening. Indeed several days passed before 
Mrs. Jones became entirely affable. Nor to this 
day is she convinced that I was not trifling with 
her sensibilities on that oocasion; for, whenever 
I venture to recur to the subject, she becomes 
frigid to a degree that precludes all amicable 
discussion. 

I have since discovered that Miss Sharp waB 
once a maid servant, in some English nobleman’s 
family; but it is extremely doubtful whether she 
ever saw her mistress write, much less the Queen. 
However she has managed to become the rage, 
or rather her angular hieroglyphics have, and I 
had the pleasure of paying an additional twenty 
dollars, to-day, in order that my daughter also 
might learn to write fashionably. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 


Have the troubles of this life, 
Bereft thy soul of rest? 

Doth thy spirit grieve in longing 
For the regions of the blest? 

Oh, thy tenement of clay 
Is not so vile as thou ’dst believe, 
And life hath many pleasures, 
Which the world cannot perceive. 


God hath reserved within thy breast, 
A place wherein to dwell, 

And where He makes his residence, 
The charms of Heav'n excel. 

Then give thy heart to Him, 

And ever holy be, 

And Heaven with its blessedness 
And joy will come to thee! 


FOR MUSIC. 


BY HENRY SYUHES. 


Oo, go! thou mu6t leave me: 

I would thou wert gone: 

I never oan love thee 
As once I have done. 

Take, take this love token 
I valued before, 

For proofs of vows broken 
I value no more! 


The gay, flattering crowd 
Shall win thy young heart, 
By proclaiming aloud, 

Oh, not what thou art! 

Go, seek them, and leave me, 
Thou oold-hearted one; 
They never can love thee 
As onoe I have done! 
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BY 0HAEL18 J. FETHEIOX. 


It is part of the purpose of this Magazine, as 
our readers well know, to discuss all matters 
pertaining to the sex, whether useful or orna¬ 
mental. We cannot, therefore, pass by a work 
which has lately appeared, from the press of 
Putnam, entitled, “The Laws of Life, with Spe¬ 
cial Reference to the Physical Education of 
Girls,” especially as the author is a woman, and 
one of those who have, in pursuance with the 
advancing spirit of the age, studied medicine for 
the purpose of practising among females. 

The volume contains the substance of a series 
of lectures, delivered by the author, Mrs. Eliza- i 
beth Blackwell, to a class of the most intelligent 
and refined ladies of New York. The great 
object of the work is to inculcate the necessity 
of physical, as well as intellectual and moral 
culture. The author’s ideal of what woman 
should be, and would be under proper education, 
is an exalted one, and must commend itself to 
every candid mind. For Mrs. Blackwell, while 
bhe contends for proper physical training, does 
Inot forget that inner spiritual culture, without 
which the most healthy and beautiful woman is 
but a Cleopatra or Aspasia. The great truth of 
the double nature of the human being is kept 
continually before the reader. 

Like every other correct observer, however, 
Mrs. Blackwell pronounces the evil of modern 
civilization to be, especially as regards woman, ; 
a low condition of physical health. She contrasts : 
the females of former ages with those of the 
present, and says truly that “the breakfast feats 
of Good Queen Bess and her maids, on rounds of ' 
beef and mugs of ale, seem incredible in our poor ' 
dyspeptic days.” She mentions the well attested | 
fact of the comparative case of child birth among 
races of healthy women. She dilates, in power¬ 
ful terms, on the alarming increase of nervous 
disorders. And, especially, she calls attention 
to the fact that all these evils are perpetuated, : 
in the very nature of things, so that each suc¬ 
cessive generation must be inferior to the pre¬ 
ceding, unless means can be found to avert the 
deterioration, and restore the bodily well-being 
of the sex. Henoe she confines herself exclu¬ 
sively to considering the physical education of 
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I girls. This purpose is thus stated at the doss 
of her introductory ohapter. 

“My object in the present course, is to call 
your attention to the importance of this subject 
: —the physioal education of the young—and to 
urge upon you the means by which our present 
degeneracy may be checked, and a steady pro* 
gross made in the improvement of the condition 
of the race. To do this, I shall, in the first place, 
point out the great principles which govern ex* 
istence, and according to which the material life 
of our bodies is carried on. I shall show the 
: way in which these wonderful bodies of ours 
grow, and what they require for perfect growth. 
I shall indicate what nature has to do, and what 
we have to do in the grand work of growth—and 
by an examination of our present habits of life, 
I shall search out the causes of evil—the way in 
which we defeat the designs of nature, and pro¬ 
duce our present condition of suffering. In the 
course of my remarks, I shall notice some of the 
important functions of our economy, and state 
the conditions of their normal action, dwelling 

on such points of physiology and hygiene as bear 

directly upon our subject.' And lastly, I shall 
consider what changes we may accomplish in the 
arrangements of practical life, by means of which 
the truth we have gained may become a living 
fact, moulding our lives for good. And I trust 
; that our efforts may have the influence of all 
; earnest endeavor, in hastening that grand fiiture 
; when man shall attain to the harmonious action 
I of all his powers, and bear once more the image 
: of the Creator I” 

The great principles which govern existence, 
Mrs. Blackwell declares are threefold:—the ne¬ 
cessity of exercise, that such exercise has a proper 
order, and that there must be for healthy develop¬ 
ment, a balance of exercise. The necessity of 
exercise no one will dispute. What she means by 
the order of exercise is indicated, in a measure, 
by the fact that such exercise as is suitable for 
an infant, whose muscles have not hardened, is 
not suitable for an adult; and she would wisely 
push this analogy throughout our every day con¬ 
duct, and thus seoure, for all times, the proper 
exercise; giving, during the first twenty years of 
life, the largest attention to exercise of the body* 
and afterward to that of the mind, and always, 
whatever the period, apportioning, that which 
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was fit to the season and occasion. Under the 
phrase, balance of exercise, she seeks to convey 
the important truth that, at no epoch of human 
life, should we attempt to separate body and soul, 
but that both should be cultivated together, and 
the wants of the whole nature be satisfied: a 
self-evident proposition, it might be thought, 
yet one that is continually violated, as we may 
observe in the one-sided women and men about 
us, some with large brains and siokly bodies, 
others with vigorous health but small intellects, 
some with brilliant mental yet low moral quali¬ 
ties, and only a few, alas! how few, with equally 
balanced bodies, minds, hearts and souls. Most 
eloquently does she speak of that class of these 
one-sided beings, who live aimless lives, and do 
nothing. 

“We would now speak of the aimless existence — 
that strange anomaly in creation, a human being 
with nothing to do. Most miserable, worthy of 
most profound pity, is suoh a being. The most 
insignificant object in nature becomes a source 
of envy; the birds warble on every spray, in 
ecstasy of joy; the tiny flower, hidden from all 
eyes, sends forth its fragrance of full happiness; 
the mountain stream dashes along with a sparkle 
and murmur of pure delight The object of their 
creation is accomplished, and their life gushes 
forth in harmonic work. Oh, plant! oh! stream! 
worthy of admiration, of worship, to the wretched 
idler 1 Here are powers ye never dreamed of, 
faculties divine, eternal; a head to think, but 
nothing to concentrate the thoughts; a heart to 
love, but no object to bathe with the living tide 
of affection; a hand to do, but no work to be done; 
talents unexercised, capacities undeveloped; a 
human life thrown away, wasted as water poured 
forth in the desert. Oh, birds and flowers, ye 
are gods to such a mockery of life! Who can 
describe the fearful void of such an existence, 
the yearning for an object, the self-reproaoh for 
wasted powers, the weariness of daily life, the 
loathing of pleasure, of frivolity, and the fearful 
consciousness of deadening life—of a spiritual 
paralysis, which hinders all response to human 
interests—when enthusiasm ceases to arouse, and 
noble deeds no longer call forth the tear of joy— 
when the world becomes a blank, humanity a 
far-off sound, and no life is left but the heavy, 
benumbing weight of personal helplessness and 
desolation. 

“Oh! happier far is the toiling drudge who 
coins body and soul into the few poor shillings 
that can only keep his family in a long starva¬ 
tion; he has a hope unceasingly to light him, a 
duty to perform, a spark of love within that can¬ 
not die; and wretched, w$ary, unhuman as his 
life may be, it is of royal worth—it is separated 


by the immeasurable distance of life and death 
from the poor, perhaps pampered wretch, who is 
cursed by having no work to do. 

“Noble work! Welcome struggle, suffering, 
torture, if that be our path—it is bliss, it is 
angels’ food, if so we may accomplish our destiny 
—if so we may fulfil a divine use!” 

Mrs. Blackwell next proceeds to discuss the 
laws of organic life , or those by which we simply 
exist; and, under this head, she furnishes various 
excellent hints in regard to the management of 
infants. She next proceeds to what she calls the 
related life , which she explains thus: we quote 
her own language, for it would be impossible to 
state the idea more tersely. 

“ The true life of man, the life of the soul, only 
proves itself by its manifestations, by speech, ex¬ 
pressed thought, by action, by social and national 
relations, and all those various forms of incar¬ 
nated soul which we call art, science, religion. 
All this external life is simply the relation of the 
inner life, the soul, to man, to nature, to God, 
and the only way in which this inner life can so 
express itself, is by employing the body as a 
medium. But if wo could take from man the 
power of speech and movement, the electric 
glance of the eye, the language of touch—could 
we even paralyze the greater portion of the 
brain, and thus deprive him of every possible 
method of displaying the life of the soul, the 
individual would still live on, the stomach would 
continue to digest, the liver would still carry on 
its complicated processes of vital chemistry, the 
lungs would breathe in the purifying air, the 
heart would distribute fresh blood to every part 
of the body, and the warm living tint of the skin 
would indicate the continued existence of organic 
bodily health. 

“Here, then, we have at once a broad distinc¬ 
tion between the organic life of the body, which 
is self-supporting and independent of individual 
will, and the related life of the body, which is the 
necessary instrument of the mind, directly under 
its control, and capable of immense development. 
The organic life has a fixed type of its own, we 
cannot educate it, each organ has its special 
peculiar use, to which any action of ours would 
be an impertinent interference, but the related 
life has our highest interests as its object, our 
interference is essential to its growth, it is capable 
of a wonderful education. The reason of this 
striking difference is evident from the order of 
movement which we have already observed. The 
lowest and coarsest forms of being always ap¬ 
pear before the higher. The body is first in the 
order of development, it has to prepare for the 
mind, every function is fully and permanently 
established before the intelligent will make its 
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appearance; the body must therefore necessarily 
have its own independent laws in the child, and 
it remains through life independent of the ex¬ 
periments, the mistakes, and the long-continued 
efforts by which alone man can acquire know¬ 
ledge—a fixed point, without which we could 
make no exertion; a broad, firm foundation stone, 
on which we may build the beautiful edifice of a 
noble life. 

“By the organio or involuntary life of the 
body, we mean the active life of those parts of 
our material frame-work which would be neces¬ 
sary to keep the body alive if we had no souls; 
thus the action of the heart, lungs, stomach, skin, 
&c , belongs to the organic life, while by the re¬ 
lated or voluntary life we indicate those parts of 
our physical organization which are the direct 
instruments of our intelligent will, the brain, 
senses, and muscular system.” 

To exhibit this related life properly in connec¬ 
tion with the physical education of girls, Mrs. 
Blackwell discusses the muscles, the organs of 
sense, and the brain, and shows how each should 
be treated by a judicious parent, or teacher. She 
points out how muscular exercise aids the circu- j 
lation of the blood, keeps every part of the system j 
into working order, promotes animal heat and j 
electricity, assists the healthy action of the ner- ! 
vous system, and, in a word, maintains., the tone I 
of tb^ .whole body. This is the great object to j 
be studied in educating the child. We must 1 
give Mrs. Blackwell’s remarks, at some length, ! 
in order to do justice to her. * j 


trivances for hiding its deformities. Bodies that 
can move in dignity, in grace, in airy lightness, 
or conscious strength, bodies erect and firm, ener¬ 
getic and active—bodies that are truly sovereign 
in their presence, the expressions of a sovereign 
nature. Such are the bodies that we need, prompt 
to do and to feel, truly our own. And such nature 
intends us to have. In order to give us so perfect 
and beautiful an instrument, the musoular frame 
was constructed, so rich in every way, so obedient 
to the mind. Exercise, then, the means by which 
the muscular system may be developed, assumes 
> * rue position, as of primary importance during 
the period of youth. It is the grand necessity 
which everything else should aid.” 

After stating that, in the earliest years of life, 
the child may be left to itself for exercise, and 
only requires watching, so that it may not injure 
itself, she proceeds thus: 


We need muscles that are strong and prompt 
to do our will, that can run and walk in doors 
and out of doors, and convey us from place to 
place, as duty or pleasure calls us, not only 
without fatigue, but with the feeling of cheerful 
energy, we need strong arms that can cradle a 
healthy child, and toss it crowing in the air, and 
backs that will not break under the burden of 
household cares, a frame that is not exhausted 
and weakened by the round of daily duties. 
We want faces that can smile and light up with j 
every noble sentiment, and not be rigidly set to ! 
vacancy, or wrinkled by care, faces that will i 
greet the stranger with a welcome that he can ? 
feel; that will show to the loved ones the rich j 
affections of the heart; that can lighten with in¬ 
dignation, or glow with honest approbation: we 
need faces that know how to move and express 
Wue feelings, instead of remaining like an icy 
barrier, through which the warm feelings of the 
eart strive in vain to break. We need developed 
muscles that shall make the human body really 
VI ^® lra &ge, a perfect form rendering all dress 

filleT 1’ *** DOt Peqnirin 8 t0 be Patched and 
Ued up and weighed down with clumsy con¬ 


“ But the child grows on. With the period of 
second dentition the mind has assumed a dif¬ 
ferent character. The irrational pursuits of early 
childhood no longer attract—it is impossible to 
absorb the attention for hours with the position 
of a few sticks and pebbles, or the manufacture 
of dirt pies. Exercise must now have a meaning, 
an object; it must be rational exercise in order 
to attract, and a book will be far more inviting 
than a game of play, if there is no mind in the 
game. The instincts of the body are no longer 
imperative as with the infant; they ore not the 
same trustworthy guides. The child has now 
been for a long time under the influence of social 
habits moulded to the wants of adult life, and 
1 nature no longer speaks through it, in the same 
| clear voice; the intelligent will is awaking,and 
the demands of the body are henceforth made in 

• ftn humbler tone. But does exercise really be- 

| co “e less important to the well-being of the child 
j age? Most emphatically not! Every part 

I the body is in active growth, and exercise is 
| essential to the perfect nutrition of active growth. 

| The bones have not attained their due solidity, 

* they will yield to the pressure of long continued 
or constrained position; the textures are soft and 
incomplete; the muscular system is growing, not 
grown y and demands imperatively its condition of 
growth—exercise. The nervous system is so ex¬ 
tremely susceptible, that muscular exercise is 
absolutely needed, to balance its activity, and 
save it from morbid irritability; and the most 
important physical changes are preparing in the 
system, the crowning work of the body, whose 
effects are of vital consequence to the well-being 
of adult life—the age of puberty, viz:—which 
demands the most favorable material conditions, 
that it may be accomplished in that slow and 
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complete manner, which can only be the result 
of perfect muscular development. 

“Most evidently then the freest and fullest 
exercise is required, until the period of puberty 
is fully established and its functions consoli¬ 
dated. It is only then when the bodily growth 
is healthily completed, that the physical disci¬ 
pline may relax, that our object may change, or 
rather receive its completion in the full develop¬ 
ment of the mind. Until that period of perfected 
physical growth is reached, all neglect is dan¬ 
gerous; the evils to which I have alluded, will 
inevitably arise, and imperfection or disease 
through the whole of life will be the result. 

“Our special duties to the muscular system 
commence, when the earliest childhood is past; 
it is then that our intelligence is absolutely 
needed, to make physical exercise intellectual, 
and thus suit it to the wants of the growing 
child, and it is at this period that we may be 
said for the first time, truly, to educate the body. 
We have to provide the object, as well as the 
method of obtaining it. This object is the exer¬ 
cise of the mind through the body; it is the 
expression of ideas by means of the muscles: 
spiritualized physical exercise is the demand of 
this second stage of youthful life. 

“The method by which this object may be 
attained is, first, the subjection of the muscular 
system to the supremacy of the will, by obtaining 
a perfect control over all the muscles of our body, 
and a knowledge of the combinations of which 
ey are capable; second, the application of the 
power so obtained to the overcoming passive 
resistances, as in climbing, running, throwing, 
c -, to the overcoming active resistances, as in 
fencing, wrestling, &o.; to the expression of sen- , 
timent, as in pantomime and national dances; j 
and to special adaptations of the muscles, as to 
1 © eye in archery, to the ear in singing, to the 
touch in swimming. But it is not my purpose 
bere to enlarge upon this subject.” 


Mrs. Blackwell’s remarks on the next branch 
of her subject are few, for which she gives two 
reasons. The first is that the senses have not 
the same powerful influence on the material health 
“ have the muscles. The other reason is that 
the present means of educating the senses are 
very limited, and that where little is certainly 
known, it is best always to wait for experience. 
This is true, however, only to a certain extent. 
More attention might be devoted to this subject, 
we grant; but still we do not think Mrs. Black- 
well has done it that justice which she might. 
Through the medium of the fine arts, cleanly 
homes, tasteful attire, the study of Nature, and 
other similar means the senses can be cultivated 
far more than they are, and with a certainty of 
adding to our happiness. It is, perhaps, a fault 
of American life that the senses, as distinguished 
from the purely intellectual faculties, receive too 
little culture. There is a common, but mistaken 
notion, that the senses are something base and 
low, which it is well to ignore, and whioh are 
never called into exercise without impropriety; 
and hence not only are we less of a musical 
people than most Southern faces, and have less 
taste—but we also have less physical beauty, and 
appreciate life itself with less zest. Perhaps 
even the lazzaroni of Naples are happier than the 
richest and most intellectual Americans; and, if 
so, it is almost entirely because they cultivate 
the senses more. 

The final branch of her subject, the brain, is 
discussed at considerable length. No less than 
two chapters are devoted to this alone. Many 
excellent suggestions are made in relation to the 
intellectual training of girls, and much severe, but 
deserved censure passed on systems of fashion¬ 
able education. It would give us pleasure, if 
we had space, to present our readers with some 
of these remarks. But our article has already 
reached the limits proper for one of this class. 


AUTUMN. 

BY I. WARNER. 


Autumn comes aoross the hill-top, 
Down into the quiet dale; 

And the warm air mourns its coming, 
With a melancholy wail. 

Dry the yellow leaves are rustling, 
Underneath my wandering feet; 

And the woodland paths have vanished, 
Whioh in Summer time they beat. 

All the flowers in the meadow 
Stately blooming sweet and fair, 


I have hunted until weary, 

But I cannot find them there. 

Oh! a plaintive sadness lingers 
On the air and in the wood, 

But't is sweeter far than gladness, 
For its memories are good. 

And I sorrow as I wander 
In the yellow dying day, 

That its brightness e'er should perish, 
Or its sunlight pass away. 
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Materials.— No. 16 French Cotton Canvas, 16 
inches wide, by 26 long: 4 ozs. of Claret Berlin 
wool: 1 hank of large steel beads, 4 ozs. of chalk 
white, 4 oes. of turquoise blue, and 2 ozs. of black; 
all these beads are of a size considerably larger 
than seed beads. 

The pattern is formed entirely in beads. It 
consists of wide and narrow stripes alternately; 
the former contains an elegant pair, bending first 
to the left and then to the right, the ground being 
filled in entirely with Berlin wool. The nar row 
stripes consist of beads only. 

Those who seleot the materials for themselves, 
must be particularly, careful so to assort the can¬ 
vas with the beads, that each one of the latter 
may just cover two threads of canvas in each 
direction, equivalent to a cross stitch. If the 
canvas be too fine, the beads will look crowded, 
and the effect will be spoilt; if it be coarser than 
it ought to be, they will not cover the threads. 

Divide the canvas in half, for the two sides of 
the bag, and herringbone all the edges of each. 

. ^ or thei narrow stripe, being the border, up the 
si es, beginning at the lowest left hand corner. 


1 st roto. —One blue, one black, two white, two 

I blue. 

2nd roto. —One blue, two black, one white, two 
blue. 

3rd roto. —Two blue, two blaok, two blue. 

4th roto. —Two blue, one white, two black, one 
blue. 

5th roto. —Two blue, two white, one black, one 
blue. Repeat these five rows up the sides an 

I between every two broad stripes. 

Broad Stripe.—I s* roto. —Wool only, twenty 
three cross stitches. . 

2nd roto. —Eleven wool, one blue, eleven woo^ 
3rd roto. —Eight wool, one blue, one woo 
three blue, one wool, one blue, eight wool. 

4 tk roto. —Seven wool, four blue, one b ao > 
four blue, seven wool. 

5th roto. —Four wool, four blue, one white, on 
blue, three black, one blue, one white, fonr b ne, 
four wool. 

6 th roto. —Four wool, one blue, two blaok, on 
< blue, two white, one blue, one black, one blue, two 
i white, one blue, two black, one blue, four woo 
* 7th roto. —Four wool, one blue, two black, on 
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blue, three white, one blue, three white, one blue, 
two black, one blue, four wool. 

8*A row .—Four wool, four blue, three white, 
one blue, three white, four blue, four wool. 

9 th row .—Two wool, two blue, four white, one 
blue, five white, one blue, four white, two blue, 
two wool. 

10<A row .—Three wool, two blue, four white, 
one blue, one white, one steel, one white, one 
blue, four white, two blue, three wool. 

1M row .—Two wool, two blue, one black, one 
blue, four white, three steel, four white, one blue, 
one black, two blue, two wool. 

12*A row .—One wool, two blue, three black, 
two blue, one white, five steel, one white, two 
blue, three blaok, two blue, one wool. 

13/A row .—Like eleventh. 

14/A row .—Like tenth. 

16/A row .—Like ninth. 9 

16/A row .—Like eighth. 

17/A row .—Four wool, one blue, two black, one 
blue, three white, one blue, three white, one blue, 
two black, three blue, two wool. 

18/A row .—Four wool, one blue, two black, 
one blue, two white, one blue, one black, one 
blue, two white, one blue, two black, one blue, 
one white, two blue, one wool. 

19/A row .—Four wool, four blue, one white, 
two blue, one black, two blue, one white, four 
blue, two white, one blue, one wool. 

20/A row .—Six wool, five blue, one black, one 
white, five blue, three white, one blue, one wool. 

21«z row .—Six wool, one blue, one white, two 
blue, two white, one black, eight white, one blue, 
one wool. 

22nd row .—Six wool, one blue, five white, one 
black, seven white, two blue, one wool. 

23rc? row .—Six wool, one blue, five white, two 
black, five white, three blue, one wool. 

24/A row .—Six wool, one blue, four white, two 
blue, two black, six white, one blue, one wool. 

26/A row.—Six wool, two blue, two white, two 
blue, two whjte, one black, one blue, four white, 
two blue, one wool. 

26/A row .—Seven wool, four blue, three white, 
one black, seven blue, one wooL 


27/A row. —Nine wool, one blue, four white, one 
black, one white, four blue, three wool. 

28/A row .—Three wool, three blue, three wool, 
one blue, three white, one blue, one black, four 
white, two blue, two wool. 

29/A row.—Two wool, two blue, one white, one 
blue, two wool, two blue, two white, two blue, one 
blaok, five white, one blue, two wool. 

30/A row.—Two wool, one blue, one white, two 
blue, three wool, four blue, one white, one black, 
one blue, four white, one blue, two wool. 

31*/ row .—Two wool, one blue, one white, one 
blue, four wool, three blue, two white, one blaok, 
two blue, two white, two blue, 9ko wool. 

32 nd row .—Two wool, one blue, one white, two 
blue, three white, one blue, three white, one black, 
two white, four blue, three wool. 

33 rd row .—Two wool, one blue, two white, five 
blue, two white, one blue, one black, three white, 
one blue, five wool. 

34/A row .—Two wool, two blue, five white, 
three blue, one black, one blue, three white, one 
blue, five wool. 

35/A row .—Three wool, one blue, six white, 
two black, one white, one blue, two white, two 
blue, five wool. 

86/A row .—Three wool, two blue, four white, 
one blue, three white, fbur blue, six wool. 

37/A row .—Four wool, six blue, three white, 
one blue, nine wool. 

38/A row .—Nine wool, five blue, nine wool. 

For the next pine, work from the first to the 
sixteenth row (inclusive of both) exactly like 
those already given; the remaining rows must 
be worked backward, beginning at the end of 
each, and working to the commencement. 

The third pine is worked like the first 
When both sides are done, the bag should 
either be mounted at a carpet-bag manufac¬ 
turer’s or by the worker. The sides are usually 
of leather. We have given a size whioh we think 
generally useful; but it may be made larger or 
smaller according to fancy. Done on fine can¬ 
vas, with seed beads, it is very pretty for a hand 
reticule. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S DEATH. 

BY EO&AC1 JOHNSON. 


A butterfly lit on a lady’s lip, 

To seek for the flow’r whenoe the odor came 
*nat had drawn it thither, wishing to sip 
The neotar that Love exhaled from his flame. 

It trembled in ecstasy’s ardent thrill, 

Such bliss was the warmth of the lady's breath, 


That no fear of danger was felt, until 
A sigh of despair brought the chill of death. 

No ruffle was seen on its azure plume, 

But the blight of the lady’s love was there; 
And the butterflies dread the strange perfume, 
That, burdened with bliss, may create despair. 
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EDITORS* TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Reduction op Postage.— We congratulate our 
readers, and the publio generally, on the new Post- 
Office Law, by which the postage has been so mate¬ 
rially reduced, that hereafter the legal oharge on 
ordinary numbers of this Magazine, like the present, 
will be only half a cent. On double numbers, which 
we occasionally g%e, and which are double numbers, 
it should be remembered in plates as well as in pages 
—for no other Magazine ever gives double numbers 
of that kind—the postage will, of oourse, be heavier 
But the ordinary oharge cannot legally exceed half 
a cent, where you pay quarterly in advance: and we 
adviso you, to save trouble, to pay for the entire year 
ahead. The postage for this periodical, double num¬ 
bers and all, for 1853, will not exceed eight or ten 
cents. Remember that, lady-fair! For about a dollar 
and thirty-one cents, all told, you can procure for 
the ensuing year, the most elegantly embellished 
and most readable of the monthlies: the only one 
that will give colored fashions, or that can be relied 
on, at all, in matters of taste, or novelty in dress. 
Who will not subscribe under these circumstances? 
If we do not have a hundred thousand patrons, before 
tho first of March, 1853, and you, fair reader, with 
all your friends, among the number, we shall con¬ 
clude that it is scarcely worth while to publish an 
original, elegant and lively Magazine, or to have the 
postage at half a cent a number. 


Now por Clubs. —You cannot begin too early to 
get up clubs for 1853. Are you the only subscriber 
at your post-office? Procure two others, and get 
your copy for $1,66, or seven others, and obtain it 
for $1,25. Is there a club already in your place? 
Double it for next year, if for no other reason, at 
least to patronize the only original Magazine left. 
We promise you twice the worth of your money, 
once in plates, and again in first-rate American 
stories. Remit early. Your names will be faith¬ 
fully entered, and the January number sent as soon 
as it is out, which will be by the first of December. : 
Remember that this Magazine has been ten years in 
existence, has always faithfully fulfilled its pledges, 
and that it is perfectly safe to send money to it, 
which cannot be said of the new mushroom affairs 
of the day. 

Colored Fashion Plates.— We give our sub¬ 
scribers, this month, a fashion plate like those 
usually published by our cotempararies, only our 
styles- are the very latest. Who would not prefer 
an exquisitely engraved and oolored plate such as 
^0 pubhshed last month? Our friends will, here- 

fashir.n 6 6tter able t0 appreciate how superior our 
fashions are to others. As we have not wished. 


however, to save money off our friends, we have 
inserted an extra plate, besides extra pages. Next 
month we shall again publish a superb steel fashion 
plate colored a la mode. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Philosophers and Actresses, By Arsene Houmge. 
2 vols. New York: Redjicld. PhUada: Zeibtr ,.— 
Whoever has read that most fasoinating of all fas¬ 
cinating works, “Men and Women of the Eighteenth 
Century,” will lose no time in procuring these com¬ 
panion volumes by the Bame author. The work 
sparkles with wit, yet is fall of poetical feeling, a 
rare combination of qualities, but one most success¬ 
fully effected in the present instance. No book 
equally agreeable has over been written on tho same 
subject. The biographies here collected have been 
winnowed, in faot, from whole libraries of memoirs. 
But the volumes have a merit higher than even this. 
They present a picture of France, in the Eighteenth 
Century, as truthful as it is brilliant, and which no 
reflecting mind can contemplate without compre¬ 
hending, more thoroughly than evor before, the 
horrors of the Revolution, whioh, in 1793, put an 
end to that gilded comedy of real life, known as the 
old regime, Hou86aye has, in truth, recalled the 
Regency and the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, with 
a vividness that is appalling. In reading his pages, 
we feel that, notwithstanding the outward beauty of 
the age he depicts, the poison lurks beneath: under 
the flowers we hear the rattle of the deadly snake, 
Mr. Redfield has issued the volumes, we are glad 
to see, in a style commensurate with their merits. 
Two exquisitely engraved portraits of Voltaire and 
Madame Parabere adorn the title-pages. 

Heroic Women of History. By Henry C. Watson, 
voL PhUada: J. & J. L. Oihon.—ln this large 
and elegantly printed octavo, we ha*e one of the 
handsomest as well as most agreeable and uBefnl 
books of the season. The principal examples of 
female courage, disinterestedness, and self-sacrifice, 
whioh history has afforded, have been collected with 
industry and set forth with eloquence, so that the 
volume is, as it were, a monument of the heroic 
virtues of woman in all times. A work equally fas* 
cinating, even in fiction, it would be impossible to 
find. Here we may read how Joan of Arc saved 
France, how Marie Stewart died, how the Quakeress 
Dyre endured martyrdom uncomplainingly, and how 
others, less known, bore the greatest trials meekly, 
or shed their blood to give testimony to the truth. 
Every lady in the land should have the work. 
could not recommend a more suitable gift f° r 
approaching holiday season, for the book i* both 
beautifully bound and handsomely illustrated. 
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Mary Seaham. By Mr*. Qrey. 1 vol. T. B. 
Peterson. —Mrs. Grey has attained the foremost rank 
in that list of distinguished female novelists, who 
have so conspicuously stamped the impress of their 
genius upon the literature of the nineteenth century. j 
This last production of the gifted authoress is un¬ 
questionably one of the best, if not the best of her 
efforts. It is marked with all that delicate percep¬ 
tion of the varied phases of woman’s character, in 
which Mrs. Grey so eminently excels in depicting 
and laying bare. The struggles of the heroine, in 
loving not wisely, yet too well; and the gradual yet 
natural transfer of her affections to a nobler object; 
are all colored with that rare tact and fidelity of 
narration, which only the most consummate know¬ 
ledge of a woman’s heart could have achieved. The 
general tone of this novel is of a higher cast than 
many of the previous productions of thiB lady’s pen. 
There is a thrilling intensity in many of the inci¬ 
dents, a bolder development of individual character, 
and a more artistic handling of her subject, which 
in our estimation places Mary Seaham as indispu¬ 
tably the most powerfully written novel Mrs. Grey 
has hitherto produced. 

Library Edition of the Waverly Novel*. Vol*. 
VII., VIII and IX. Boston: B. B. Museey & Co.— 
Tho novels of Scott need not be interdicted, even to 
the youngest persons. They give no false views of 
life, and are full of genius. In truth if every family 
would keep a set of Scott’s novels in the house, so 
that the children might freely read them, it would 
prevent the secret perusal of much vile trasn. The 
imagination, especially in youth, craves food, and 
will not be denied;,and if good reading of this cha¬ 
racter is not at hand, bad may supply its place. We 
repeat what we said last month, that of the many 
editions of Scott now competing for public favor, 
this is the only one that we can honestly commend; 
for it is the sole one printed in type sufficiently 
large, yet in volumes convenient for reading. The 
twenty-eight romances are to be published in twenty- 
five volumes, of nearly uniform size, handsomely 
bound, and illustrated with elegant embellishments. 
When completed they will form the most beautiful 
library edition ever issued on this side of the Atlan¬ 
tic. T. B. Peterson is the Philadelphia agent of the 
work. 

The Arabian Nights 1 Entertainment*. With Numer¬ 
ous Illustration*. 1 vol. Philada: J. & J. L. Qihon .— 
This is altogether the best popular edition of the 
famous “ Thousand and One Nights” which has yet 
appeared in the United States. Costlier ones have 
been published, indeed, but none superior in the 
elements of lasting success. The volume contains 
over five hundred pages, closely, yet neatly printed; 
and is profusely embellished, and bound with great 
taste. 

Chamberi Life and Work* of Bum*. Vol. III. 
New York: harper & Brother*. —This volume fully 
sustains our former commendations of the work, as 
being altogether the best biography of Burns ever 
published, or that probably ever will be published. 


Hagar. A Story of To-Day. By Alice Carey. 

1 vol. New York: Red field. —We always receive 
Redfield’s books with pleasure, they are so fasti¬ 
diously got up by the publisher. The present 
volume charms one by its niceties of printing and 
binding, for instance, before one has read a word. 
To sit down, with such a book in hand, is, in 
fact, a positive pleasure. Nor does the perusal of 
“Hagar” alter one’s opinion. Without being par¬ 
ticularly artistic, or without leaving any decidedly 
happy results bohind it, this fiction is yet one of 
power, and remarkable for its subtle delineation of 
character. Among the rising authors of the land, 
Miss Carey holds a prominent place, which, if we 
mistake not, will become even more commanding, 
as study and praotice mature her genius. Writing 
from the great West, too, where all is so fresh, she 
deserves, more perhaps than any cotemporary, the 
encouragement of the public, and especially of her 

86X. 

New Book of Cookery. By Mr*. Sarah J. Hale. 

1 vol. New York: H. Long & Brother. —Mrs. Hale, 
it has often been said, never undertakes anything 
which she does not do well; and the present volume 
affords a fresh example of the truth of this remark. 
Of the many excellent books on Cookery which have 
come beforo us, whether editorially or otherwise, we 
are inclined to think this the best. It is not only 
fitted for the epicure’s kitchen, but is admirable in a 
small family. We had marked several new receipts, 
which we intended to copy as specimens of the book, 
but find that our space compels us, for the present at 
least, to omit them. Meantime we advise every 
housewife, and we hopo all our fair readers are such, 
in theoretical knowledge at least, to purchase the 
treatise without delay. It is published in quite a 
neat style by the Messrs. Long. 

Scene* at Home. By Mr*. Anna Bache. 1 voL 
Philada: J. & J. L. Qihon. —Under a pleasant 
story of the adventures of a fire-screen, Mrs. Bache 
teaches, in this volume, lessons of practical wisdom, 
to which every young lady would do well to take 
heed. The book is a most charming one, and, when 
once taken up, will not be laid aside till its reading 
is finished. The publishers have issued it in a neat 
style, and with several pretty illustrations. 

The Personal Adventure* of " Our Correspondent ’ 
in Italy, By M. B. Honan. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brother*.— 'This is a racy book, written 
by the Italian correspondent of the London Times, 
during the eventful yenr 1848. It has been well 
characterized as a gay, rollicking description of poli¬ 
tical, military and social scenes, full of wit, and sure 
always to raise a laugh. It is not a reprint of letters, 
as has been said. 

The School for Father*. By T. Qwynne. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—An excellent story, 
in which the folly of attempting to place a son in a 
: sphere for which he is unfitted, is forcibly pointed 
out. We must say that a novel, without an instruc¬ 
tive moral of some kind, appears to us a sad misap¬ 
plication of talents. 
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Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion. 1 voL New < ever, out exactly in the same manner. They hare 
York: Harper & Brothers .—The American public is a seam in the inside of the arm, shaped so as to 
really indebted to the Messrs. Harpers for so con- obviate folds at the bend; but the outside seam ex- 
venient an edition of this great work. Nobody can tends only from the elbow downward, so as to follow 
remain a skeptic, after perusing this book, unless the shape of the lower arm. This sleeve is adapted 
his mind is utterly deficient in oandor and compre- j only to dresses of silk, or material* not thin or 
hensiveness. It ought to be placed in the hands transparent. It should not descend to the wrist, but 
of every young person as soon as he. or she is old only about two-thirds down the lower arm, thereby 
enough. affording room for an under-sleeve, consisting of s 

__ puff of muslin or net, fastened at the wrist by a band. 

A sleeve of the form here described is frequently 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. worn under pagodas, when it is wished to com the 

arm. 

Fio. l — Carriage or Promenade Costume. — Another form of under-sleeves consists of & single 

Dress of rich brown gros de Naples; the skirt made puff of the usual width. The wristband, which is 
perfectly plain. Cloak of black velvet, trimmed with about three inches wide, is trimmed with two row* 
a broad row of sable at the bottom. The mantle has of needlework or lace, falling downward. This style 
a cape, the front part of which covers the arm-hole, 0 f sleeve is worn under wide sleeves, 
forming at once a substitute for a sleeve, and pro- But there is no doubt that for out door dresses,« 
ducing the appearance of a double mantle. The the autumn advances, a close kind of sleeve will be 
cape is edged with a row of sable, about half the found desirable, for the arm is readily sensible to the 
breadth of that which trims the bottom of the mantle, effects of either oold or heat. Many silk dresses 
The fronts are edged with sable, which widens toward have lately been made with sleeves nearly as clow 
the throat, and at the back of the neck is shaped like a t the lower arm as from the shoulder to the elbow, 
a victorine. A small sable muff. A drawn bonnet These sloeveB are just sufficiently short to show e 
of brown satin, lined with pink satin in drawings, small white under-sleeve. It may be mentioned that 
Under trimming of small pink flowers. On one side even when the sleeves are not diminished in width, 
a brown ostrich feather twisted spirally. the under-sleeves are much less full than those 

Fig. n.— Carriage Dress or Pomona Green hitherto worn. Other sleeves resemble those worn 
Satin, the skirt very full and long. The front of by our grandmothers—that is, tight to a little below 
the skirt is ornamented by two rows of lozenge t h e bend of the elbow, and finishing there with one 
trimming formed of green velvet, the lozenges gra- or two ruffles with a heading, 
duating in width from the waist to the bottom of Thick Collars and Sleeves are also beginning 
the skirt. Each of these velvet lozenges is edged ; to reappear: the latter are generally o la chevaliere; 
round with narrow black lace. Up the front of the that is to say, with rathor deep cuffs, turned back, 

corsage there is a single row of velvet trimming, widening at each side, where they meet into apoint, 

the same as that on the skirt. The sleeves, which and fastened by double sleeve buttons In gold or 
are demi-long, and of very moderate width, are enamel. This style goes remarkly well with the 
ornamented on the inside of the arm with lozenge vest and gilet, and is better suited for the ensuing 
trimming. The under-sleeves are trimmed with two season than the thin muslin and lace sleeves, which 
rows of Brussels laoe. Drawn bonnet of white satin, for summer were so light and cool, and whoso open 
with a fronce of white satin round the edge of shape allowed the air free access, 
the front, and continued along the bavolet at the Flounces are, if possible, more worn than ever; 
back. The under-trimming of the bonnet oonaist* the single flounce, with a heading, is much in 
of bouquets of Bcarlet geranium blossoms, made in and very graceful; it is better suited for young ladifi* 
velvet On one side a white ostrich feather. A cloak than the number of ruffles adopted by the married 
of maroon oolored velvet, trimmed with ermine, and ones, while at the same time it oan be worn by ladie* 
lined with white quilted satin. who ae embonpoint renders a more ample trimming 

General Remarks— The straight corsage is now objectionable. Great care should be taken, however, 
universally worn by the best dressed people, in place where there is but one flounce, to have it sufficient 1 ! 
of the pointed corsage, whioh was so long the fashion, deep, or it euts the figure in two. 

The greatest change, however, which has taken place Bands or folds of Moibb aro beginning to M 
is in the sleeves. The tendency to modification is employed for out door costume. On a dress of g*«J 
decidedly observable in sleeves of loco or needlework, or black silk, moire folds of dark blue or violet 
those, in short, which rank in the category of lingerie. a very pretty effect. They are also employed fof 
The reign of pagoda sleeves seems to be drawing to edging flounoes, for the basquines of jacket corsage 
a close. They have become a general fashion, and and for the front trimmings of high dreises. 
all general fashions approach more or less to the Bonnets— It is said that as the season advance 
vulgar and common. One of our principal dress- the bonnets, which now merely perch on the back 
makers has introduced a very pretty style of sleeves the head, (that is according to the aotual 
for silk dresses. They have two seams, one on the though none of good taste have never adopted 
inside and the other on the outside of the arm, and extreme) will completely change their form, 
in general effect they are not very unlike the tight worn as round and close as they are now open, 
sleeves worn some years ago. They are not, how- bonnet strings are longer and wider than ever. 
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JEPTH AH’S DAUGHTER. 

BY MBS. MARY V. SPENCER. 


A golden autumn day was drawing to a 
close, when the chariot of the great leader of 
the Gileadites, attended by the triumphant hosts 
of Israel, approached the dwelling of Jepthah. 
The Ammonites, who had so long struck terror 
into his people, had been reduced, by the mighty 
leader, to sue for peace; and he, who had once 
been an outcast from his native land, was now 
returning, its acknowledged chief, followed by 
acclamations along his entire route. 

“Ah!” said he, to one of his chosen warriors, 
a bosom friend, “the vow, which I made as we 
went forth against the Ammonites, is heavy at 
my heart. I swore unto the Lord that if He 
would deliver the children of Ammon into my 
hands, I would dedicate to Him whatsoever came 
forth from my house to meet me, on my return. 
I mistrust that, when I thus vowed, I thought 
secretly more of my own personal advancement 
than of the glory of Jehovah; and I tremble lest 
He should take vengeance, by sending forth to 
meet me some one whom I love.” 

“Alas! it was a rash vow,” said his friend. 
“Even for high and holy purposes we should 
not make such.” 

The great hero sighed, but made no reply, for, 
at this moment, his chariot reached the top of 
an acclivity, from which might be seen a lovely 
valley, between a range of hills, the sun. setting 
in the distance, and in the foreground a stately 
mansion almost embowered in trees. It was the 
home of Jepthah, and giving the reins to his 
steeds, the chariot thundered down the hill. 

The shouts of the warriors, however, had pre¬ 
ceded him, and when he was yet some space off, 
the doors of the house flew open, and there came 
forth, with a timbrel, dancing, a graceful maiden, 
in all the first glorious beauty of womanhood. 

The great hero, who had faced the shock of 
battle unflinching, staggered back, the reins drop¬ 
ping from his hands. 

Vol. XXII.— 17 


“Alas! my daughter,” he cried, and rent his 
clothes, “thou hast brought me very low. I 
have opened my mouth to the Lord, I have vowed 
a vow respecting thee, and I cannot go back.” 

His steeds, unbidden, had stopped in front of 
the portal, and his child, for such was the dan¬ 
cer, had heard these words. She became deadly 
pale. But she answered dutifully as a Jewish 
daughter should, bending her lovely head before 
him. 

“ Father, here I am, do thou with me according 
to thy vow; for the Lord hath taken vengeance for 
thee of thine enemies, the children of Ammon.” 

The face of the father fell into his hands; and 
hero though he was, he groaned aloud: for the 
speaker was his only child, the idol of his heart, 
dearer to him than all things beside. 

“My daughter, oh! my daughter,” he cried, 
in agony of soul; for he could, as yet, say no 
more. 

“ What is this vow, which makes my father so 
sad ?” asked the beautiful girl, looking anxiously 
upon the attendant warriors. But turning to her 
parent, before they could reply, she knelt before 
Jepthah, and cried, “father, father, tell me your¬ 
self : it is something dreadful, I know; and it will 
come sweetest from your own lips.” 

And then the parent, with countenance of ashy 
whiteness, told his child of the rash vow he had 
made. She heard it in stony silence, and, for a 
space, answered not. Her father, with poignant 
grief, said at this, 

“Alas! my child, have you no word of forgive¬ 
ness for me? Pity me, who suffer almost as much 
as you, my child,” 

She looked up finally at these words, that 
glorious young girl, and answered, 

“Father, I do forgive you: it is the Lord’s 
will, let it be done. Pardon my momentary 
shock. It does, I confess, seem terrible for 
one so happy and so young to leavfr.this bright 
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world, and henceforth be as nothing to it; bnt 
better a weak girl should thus be sacrificed to 
the Lord, than that Gilead should have fallen 
before the children of Ammon. Give me but two 
months that, with my maidens, I may go up and 
down the mountains, bewailing my fate, and I 
will, without a murmur, yield myself to the ful¬ 
filment of the vow.” 

And it was done. The sacred pages tell how, 
at the end of her respite, the daughter of Jepthah 
returned to her father, who, in the emphatic 
words of Scripture, ‘‘did with her according to 
his vow which he had vowed.” That this vow 
only dedicated her, as a vestal, to the service of 
Israel’s God, but did not, as is popularly believed, 
make a human sacrifice of her, we would fain 


believe; for it is certainly more probable that the 
calling her “a burnt offering” is merely fignn- 
tive, than that Jepthah should have consideitd 
the murder of his child would be acceptable to 
Jehovah. 

He never saw her more, however, for that to 
the substance of his vow. From that hour the 
sunshine of her smile went out in his home; and 
henceforth he was a lonely, childless man, whom 
neither power nor grandeur could make happy. 
The dedication of his daughter to heaven wu i 
burnt offering, not merely of her, but of his own 
heart. 

And to all time his woe is perpetuated, and 
his example held up, on the Sacred page, as a 
warning against rash vows. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

BT MARIA NORRIS. 


One Christmas night, an orphan child 
Walked trembling through the snow; 

"With sighs he marked the hurrying guests 
Pass gaily to and fro. 

With sighs he marked the many lights 
Outshining far and nigh; 

The night was dark, and over all 
There arched a starless sky. 

He heard the sound of dancing feet— 

He heard the music’s strain; 

He saw the shadows flitting by 
On many a window-pane; 

And presently the tapers beamed 
From many a Christmas Tree— 

“I wish," the child in anguish cried, 

“A bough were dresBod for me!” 


So passed he up and down the street 
Till guests began to part: 

Poor boy! Each kindly word they spoke 
Breathed sorrow to his heart. 

Each echo of their festal mirth 
Called forth his tears like rain— 

“I’ll go,” said he, “to yonder wood, 

And pray to God again!” 

He laid him down upon the snow— 

The snow so soft and white— 

And scarcely were his eyelids closed 
When visions of delight, 

Like sundawn beamed upon his soul— 

“ Dear child,” an angel cries, 

“Come quick with me, thy Christmas Tree 
Is blooming in the skies!” 


NEVER ALONE. 

II H. w. patson. 


Never alone—for aronnd us are gliding 
Immortal, unchanging, ethereal forms, 

Invisible pilots our destiny guiding 
Through life’s rugged ocean of tempests and storms. 

Never alone—holy beings are round ns 
Commission’d by Hoaven to watch o’er us here, 

To duty to prompt and with hope to enliven, 

The hope of a blessed eternity near. 

Never alone—for as silently treading 
Around us are demons of poisoning breath, 


Temptors to evil, yet charming, inviting, 
Beckoning onward to ruin and death. 

Never alone—for within the heart's tempi® 

Is placed a deviner of each spirits aim, 
Approving the good and denouncing the evil, 
Warning us ever of danger and shame. 

Never alone—yet more potent thato ever, 
Angels or demons, good counsel or ill, 

Free in its choosing, and free in refusing, 
But yet to account for its oourse is the will* 
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LILIAN FLOYD’S CHRISTMAS VISIT 


BT CABBY STANLEY. 


“My dear,” said Mr. Luke Floyd to his wife, 
“ we never hear anything of poor Tom’s widow 
and child. I really think we must write and in¬ 
vite them here. These family ties ought to be 
kept up, and Tom was the only brother I had;” 
and Mr. Floyd scraped the back bone of the tur¬ 
key on his plate with renewed vigor. 

Mrs. Floyd settled herself in her chair, filliped 
the crumbs off her napkin with her delicate ring- 
covered fingers, and said, 

“ I am sure, my dear, I have no objection, but 
had we not better leave it for a while ? Christ¬ 
mas is so near, and I suppose, poor soul, she would 
feel out of place during so much gaiety.” 

Mr. Floyd held up his glass of generous old 
port to the light, and gazed lovingly with half 
.dosed eyes at its ruby oiliness, as he replied, 

“I don’t think Mrs. Tom will feel herself at 
all out of place, my dear, for she is a very re¬ 
spectable lady, and has some money of her own” 
—a sure sign with Mr. Luke Floyd that a person 
was respectable. 

And so it was that the letter was written, that 
put Lilian Floyd in such a state of excitement. 

Mrs. Tom, as her brother-in-law designated 
her, declined the invitation for herself, but ac¬ 
cepted it for Lilly, who with the unsubdued 
spirits of seventeen, danoed about the house in 
delight. 

“Isn’t it a good thing, mamma, that I didn’t 
get a new bonnet and cloak last winter?” asked 
she. “Mine are as fresh now as can be, and my 
garnet-colored cashmere I have only worn two 
or three times—it is as good as new —and so 
Lilian talked on, making the best of her small 
wardrobe. 

1 To Mrs. Floyd’s greaCer experience, however, 
her daughter’s outfit, looked very slender, but 
then her income was inconveniently small. 

And now, such altering and fitting, such making 
up of new things, and doing up of old, the little 
oottage had never before witnessed. 

First, there was the new dark blue silk, and 
the French chintz dresses to be made. Then 
there was the white mull, which had been bought 
for the last winter’s cotillion party, and had done 
church service during the summer, to be washed 
by old Mattie, and ironed by Mrs. Floyd’s own 
careful hands; and the short sleeves were to 
have new thread edging and blue ribbons, on 
them;—and the white silk stockings were to 


receive a new flesh-tint, from a dipping in cochi¬ 
neal water;—and the one pair of white kid gloves 
(we are ashamed to confess it, dear reader, but 
Lilian never had but one pair,) had to be oleaned 
with flannel, and new milk, and white soap;—and 
her colored ones had to be rubbed with stale 
bread-crumbs and India-rubber:—oh, altogether, 
Lilian never recollected so pleasant and busy a 
time. 

She had no misgivings to mar the pleasure of 
these preparations. She looked upon her uncle 
Luke as a modern Aladdin, who possessed a 
magic lamp, that made him master of countless 
riches, and on her Aunt Floyd as the most lady¬ 
like, fascinating personage in the world; and on 
her Cousin Harriet, as the perfect embodiment of 
fine young ladyism, as lovely as laces and silk 
could make her. 

The warmth of her reception no way disen¬ 
chanted Lilian. She was unusually pretty, lady¬ 
like, and well educated; and her relations were 
too thoroughly bred to have expressed any dis¬ 
appointment, had she not been so; while she was 
of too healthy a moral nature to imagine slights 
where none existed. 

The whirl, the gaiety, and the splendor of the 
city perfectly bewildered her. Magnificent fur¬ 
niture, superbly bound books, gay silks, rich 
embroideries, jewelry piled in the windows in 
spendid confusion, which she in her innoceut 
little heart thought must be worth a king’s 
ransom, made the store windows one long line of 
enchantment, till she almost fancied that the 
glories of the “Arabian Nights” were not fabu¬ 
lous ; that alabaster sofas overlaid with gold, and 
floors inlaid with precious stones, must be com¬ 
mon things. 

Lilian had never been dissatisfied with any 
thiDg in her life before, but it must be confessed 
that now she was in danger of thinking her little 
village home rather a dull affair. 

And so several weeks passed, but Lilly Floyd 
was beginning to be just the least bit in the 
world disenchanted. She had been accustomed 
to all the honors of belle-ship in an humble way; 
the first to be invited to parties, pic nics and 
sleighing excursions; the first in the dance, and 
the last at home after the revel; but here, after 
the novelty of crowded rooms, innumerable lights, 
stirriDg music, gay dresses, and expensively set 
tables had worn off, Lilian discovered that she 
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had little share in the scene, except as a looker 
on. She was too quiet and unobtrusive among 
so many strangers to be at all noticed, and though 
some “fast” young gentleman would pronounce 
her, “a pretty specimen of still life,” or “a 
beautiful wall flower.” They vowed she must be 
a fool, for she could not talk at all; in truth, the 
pure-hearted girl had no sympathies in common 
with them, so they went off to flatter and flirt 
with her more brilliant cousin. 

The plain or middle-aged gentlemen to be sure 
were most polite in asking her to dance, when no 
more fashionable partners were to be had; but 
Lilly sometimes saw that she was a dernier retort, 
and often refused with a quiet, “excuse me, sir, 
if you please,” when her feet were fairly twitch¬ 
ing to be off, keeping time to the gay music. 

But Arthur Thornton, her cousin’s admirer, or 
lover as she thought him, formed an exception, 
for he was neither plain, nor middle-aged, but 
young, eminently handsome and very wealthy. 
He good naturedly sent Lilian bouquets, danced 
with her, and handed her out to supper, because 
he saw how lonely she sometimes seemed; and 
Harriet looked on, rather well pleased, for she 
feared no rivalry from her cousin, and it kept 
the gentleman’s attentions from other quarters. 

One morning, as the girls were preparing for 
a shopping excursion and promenade, Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton came in. 

“Just going out?” asked he, “well, I’ll not 
detain you. I only called to see if you would 
not go with me to-morrow night to hear Parodi, 
in Lucrezia Borgia?” 

Lilian’s eyes fairly sparkled with delight. 
Brindisi , and the other gems of the opera were 
familiar to her; but to see Parodi in the whole 
drama, was what she had not dared to hope for. 
She was passionately fond of music, had a correct 
ear, and exquisite taste, which her mother, who 
was a proficient herself in the art, had most care¬ 
fully cultivated. 

It was not only the music, but the acting which 
had enchanted her. Her uncle had taken her to 
see several of the best opera’s, and here was now 
a chance for “Lucrezia.” She almost held her 
breath from excitement, till Harriet answered, 

‘ J To morrow night! Why you know we are 
engaged to Mrs. Lane. I hear the party is to be 
a most brilliant one.” 

Lilian's countenance fell in a moment She 
was so disappointed, that tears almost forced 
their way into her eyes. Mr. Thornton noticed 
this, and said, 

“Are you going to Mrs. Lane’s too, Miss 
Lilian?” 

“Yes, I expect I must,” was the half petulent 
reply. 

“ Well, if you do not care too much about the 


party, suppose you accompany me to the open, 
I do eo dislike going alone, and you are so very 
fond of music, that I think you will enjoy it.” 

Lilian’s spirits rose again. 

“Oh, thank, you,” said she, “I want to hear 
Parodi so much, in Luorezia, and if I can con¬ 
vince myself that Mrs. Lane will not be miserable 
at my absence, I will send her a regret,” con¬ 
tinued she, laughingly. 

“Come, ladies,” said Thornton, when they had 
reached the hall door, “do let me accompany 
you on your shopping expedition, I am somewhat 
curious to know how expensive a luxury a wife 
is going to be.” 

And as store after store was entered, he watched 
with some amusement the indifference with which 
the brilliant Miss Floyd turned over the gay goods, 
and the astonishment with which Lilian heard 
the prices. 

“Well, ladies, I am almost frightened at the 
thought of matrimony, after all these extrava¬ 
gances. Suppose we have a promenade now, as 
the day is fine.” 

But the walk in the direction which they were 
taking was suddenly stopped by falling bricks, 
dry mortar and dust, from an old building which 
was beiDg torn down, so they turned into a 
crowded but less fashionable street. 

In passing a toy-shop, they saw looking eagerly 
in at the window, three bright faced, happy-look* 
ing little girls, very commonly dressed, with their 
school satchels on their arms, each with a load 
voice, pointing out to the others what she would 
buy if she only had the money. 

“I’d have that bureau,” said one. 

“Oh! that ain’t pretty, I ’d take that box with 
chairs and sofas in,” answered the second. 

“I wouldn’t,” said the third; “if I had money 
enough, I’d buy that doll with curly hair, for 
Anne, because she’s lame,you know.” 

Mr. Thornton and the cousins had been wal * 
ing very slowly, and Lilian had heard the cbi 
dren’s conversation. Their sparkling eager li • 
eyes affected her powerfully. Oh! how she longe 
for just a little more money, that she might f 
justified in gratifying them, and when the lit e 
lame Anne was mentioned, she thought to herse , 
“well, I’ll do without ^hat pair of gloves,then! 
can afford to give them the money, it will yic 
them so much pleasure;” and as Thornton an 
Harriet were eagerly debating the merits of some 
acquaintance, she stepped back to the little group 
at the window, and handing each a pie° e 0 
silver, said, . 

“Run in, now, and buy what you wantwi 
it;” and turning to the last speaker, she ’ 
“do you get the doll if you can for Anne. 1 
these words she again joined her cousin. 

The children looked at each other, and then 
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the retreating figure in amazement. The luxury 
of fairy tales was unknown to them; but they 
were nevertheless inclined to believe that there 
was something supernatural in the lady who had 
just left them. 

The little girl with the lame sister was the 
first to recover speech. She ran after Lilian 
and taking hold of her dress, said, 

“I am very much obliged to you, good lady, 
indeed I am.” J 

“So am I,” and “so am I,” reiterated the 
others. 

“Why Lilian, what is the matter? have you 
been playing the Lady Bountiful to those little 
monkeys?” asked Harriet. 

“Oh, no, only I heard one of them say she 
wanted to buy something for a lame sister, and I 
gave her a little money,” was the reply, “I love 
so to see children happy.” 

. After im patiently counting the long hours, the 
time for the opera at last arrived. Lilian had 
been dressed since the middle of the afternoon; 
her hood, cloak, fan, and her cousin’s opera glass 
were all lying on the bed in readiness; she was 
giving the last touch, for the fiftieth time, to her 
collar and the black velvet on her wrists, when 
Mr. Thornton was announced; and throwing on 
her cloak and hood in haste, she went down 
stairs. At the parlor door she met her aunt, 

LHly?” Claimed ’ " why ’ where are y 0ur gloves,* 
“I was going to wear my black lace mitts, 

aunt, will they not do?” 

“Why no, child,people always go the opera in 
full dress, you know.” 

“Well, I am very sorry. I hope Mr. Thornton 
will not be ashamed of me, for really I have no 
white gloves fit to wear, and I shall not put on 
soiled ones.” 

“But I thought you bought a pair yesterday,” 
said Mrs. Floyd. 

. ^°» ^ was too poor,” replied Lilian, laugli- 

mgly; “this living in the city, and going to 
parties and the opera, I take to be rather expen¬ 
sive.” 

Now Mrs. Floyd was a very good-natured 
woman, but she would not have violated the pro¬ 
prieties of the opera, by going without white kid 
g oves, or an elegant head-dress, for the world; 
and she really felt annoyed, fearing the elegant 
Arthur Thornton would be equally so. 

Poor Lilly entered the drawing-room with all 
the happy expectation banished from her face, 
for this trifling contretemps had suddenly dashed 
all her pleasure. 

Mr. Thornton had heard the whole conversa- 
lon through the open door, and shrewdly sus¬ 
pecting that Lilian could have afforded to have 
bought a pair of new gloves, if the little lame 


Anne had gone without a doll, he said, as Lilly 
proceeded to draw on her mitts. 

In how much better taste those black lace 
mitts are than white gloves, at least, for young 
ladies.” Lilian’s face brightened in a moment. 

, “ r am 8 lad >” said she, “that you are not 
ashamed of me, I did not know how strict opera 
etiquette was here, till Aunt Floyd told me. 
However, I suppose the musio will sound just as 
well with these,” continued she, holding up her' 
round white arm, looking whiter than ever, from 
the contrast with the black lace. 

She reached the opera house in high spirits, 
and once there, her annoyances were all forgot¬ 
ten. She listened with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks, and her warm breath came pantingly, till 
the last scene, where the mother asknowledges 
herself to her son, and at the terrible “« son 
quella ,” heightened by Parodi’s inimitable acting, 
she sprang from her seat, and would have shrieked 
from excitement, had not Mr. Thornton, who had 
been watching her, laid his hand on her am to 
recall her to herself. 

Thornton was amused, as well as interested; 
he had never seen quite suoh a natural young 
lady, and seldom as pretty one. In truth, to the 
fashionable man, Lilly Floyd was delightfully 
refreshing and piquant. 

And now the day before Christmas had arrived. 
The display in the store windows was so tempt¬ 
ing, that the purse clasps of the veriest miser 
flew open as if by magic. 

Lilian and her cousin were going home from a 
walk that afternoon, and Lily almost returned 
to her belief in the reality of the riches of the 
Arabian Nights; jewelry, splendidly finished work 
boxes, writing desks, books in all the gorgeous¬ 
ness of green and crimson, blue, purple and gold 
bindings, fairly bewildered her. The fathers of 
families were hurrying home with well filled 
baskets, where plump turkeys, and crimson cran¬ 
berries, and crisp celery, and rosy-cheeked apples 
lay in most tempting oonfusion. The mothers 
were bending under huge dolls, prancing horses, 
whole menageries of animals, and locomotives 
which never went except by gravitation; laugh¬ 
ing, half grown schoolgirls, had their muffs filled 
with pretty toys, and inviting bon-bons for 
younger brothers and sisters, so delighted with 
the pleasure they anticipated giving, that they 
could scarcely keep their own secret; and little 
boys stood gazing into the shop windows, with 
their hands in their pockets, and their chins in 
their comforters, debating in their own minds 
which of the articles before them they would 
coax papa to buy. 

It was a perfect carnival of mirth and happi¬ 
ness. Crowds of happy-looking children, and 
as happy-looking parents filled the street; the 
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very dogs frisked and jumped about, and run 
between your feet, as if Christmas time was 
a matter of importance even to them; the middle 
of the streets were filled with light sleighs, which 
skimmed along like bright colored birds; the ex*: 
cited horses dancing and prancing to the voice of! 
the driver, and to the silvery musio of the tink- j 
ling bells. 

Twilight had arrived, and the stars came out, j 
and yet still the crowd did not diminish. Parlors 
were beginning to be brilliantly illuminated, and 
through the undrawn curtains could be seen gay 
pictures in gorgeous frames, and large mirrors 
giving back light for light to the heavy chande¬ 
lier. In some, festoons of evergreen, from which 
gleamed the crimson of the holly berry, were 
gracefully drooping on the walls, and the happy 
faces of dear little children were pressed against 
the window panes, peering at the gay groups in 
the street. 

As Lilian and her oousin were asoending the 
steps of their own house, a little boy about nine 
years of age accosted them. Tliere was some¬ 
thing so wan and sad in his pale face and sunken 
eyes, that Lilian stopped, though she had been 
much laughed at by her uncle’s family, on account 
of her sympathies for street beggars. 

Harriet entered the door, saying, 

“Come, Lilian, he is an impostor, you may be 
sure.” 

But her couBin was listening to the child, who 
said, in an imploring voice, 

“Oh! won’t you please give me something, 
Miss?” 

“Do you want some money for Christmas?” 
was Lilian’s smiling answer. 

“No, Miss, but my mother’s very ill, and my 
little sister died to-day, and I ain’t used to beg¬ 
ging, Miss.” As he spoke this, he burst into 
tears. 

“Dou you live far from here?” questioned 
Lilian. 

“ No, Miss, only a little way around the corner, 
up Gray’s court” 

“Come, then, I’ll go with you;” and forgetting 
the late hour in the impulse of the moment, off 
she started. 

When Harriet entered tfie parlor alone, and 
Mrs. Floyd asked for her cousin, she replied, 

“ Oh! she is at the door, talking to some beggar. 
Her Quixotism is perfectly absurd. She is not 
as used to impostors as we are,” continued she, 
on seeing Mr. Thornton seated on the sofa. 

“Well, the hall door must be closed, at least, 
partially, for too much cold air comes in,” said 
Mrs. Floyd. 

“Permit me to do it for you, madam,” said 
Thornton, as he arose and went to the door. 

But Lilian was not at the steps. “She should 


not be out by herself, at this time of night,” 
thought the gentleman, and straining his eyes as 
he looked up and down the street, he thought he 
recognized her figure, as she passed under a gas 
light some distance ahead. 

To go back in the hall, snatch his hat from the 
table and pursue her, was the work of an instant 

As she turned the corner, he hastened his pace, 
fearing to lose sight of her. He beheld her now 
enter a dark, dirty-looking court, lighted by one 
lamp, with two coal heavers plodding sullenly 
along, and a drunken man staggering home orer 
the hard trodden snow that crunched under his 
feet; the whole presenting as strong a oontrost 
as possible to the street which he had just left 
The place looked as if the Christmas festival had 
never been instituted for its inhabitants, as if the 
great event which the next day was to commemo¬ 
rate brought no amelioration, no glad tidings to 
them. 

The only sign of the happy jubilee was a gr«np 
of children standing under the light, examining 
with eager, almost envious eyes, a small dram 
and a clumsy pocket knife, exhibited by two of 
their triumphant companions. 

Just as Lilian and her little guide reached the 
door, they were joined by Mr. Thornton, who 
said, 

“You are very imprudent, Miss Lilian, to go 
out at so late an hour; I had to come after you.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think about it, Mr. Thornton; 
and I suppose I am; but there is a poor woman 
very ill here, and her baby is dead.” 

The boy opened the door, and they entered a 
room, tolerably clean to be sure, but with none 
of the comforts, and scarce any of the necessanes 
of life. A tallow candle, running in huge gutters, 
standing on the rude mantle shelf, threw a dim, 
worrying kind of light through the room; the 
floor was bare, and the furniture consisted of a 
broken stove, two dilapidated chairs, a deal tabl®, 
and a camp bedstead, with a most scanty supp J 
of clothing. 

Lilian was far from rich herself, but she ha 
never seen anything to equal this. None, escep 
those living in large cities, have an idea of e 
extreme poverty of some of the poor there. 

On the bed lay the living mother and the de 
infant together. A coarse, hard featured woman 
was at work on the piece of white muslin, 
was to robe the little form for its last 
place; and the poor mother wept as she though 
of the bright Christmas day that would pa® 8 80 
happily to so many little children, and to 80 
many fond mothers, and of the cold winterstor® 8 
that would howl around the grave of her chi 1 • 
and of the white winding sheet of snow ft 
would cover it; and of the violets and birds * , 
would be there in the spring-time. Shewepw 
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too, as “one without hope,” for the poor human 
love of the mother could not yet look up with 
the eye of faith, and see her babe with the white 
winged band around the Great Throne. 

Arthur Thornton stood by the door in silence. 
He had never witnessed a scene like this either. 

A new phase of life was revealed to him. 

He knew that there were such poor, such very 
poor people, but a fortunate life had never before 
brought him in contact with them. He was not 
a selfish or unfeeling man, only a prosperous and 
thoughtless one; but as Lilian Floyd bent over 
the bed, and with the sympathetic tenderness of 
a truly kind heart, talked to the woman, as if she 
had been used to the haunts of poverty all her 
life, he silently vowed that, hereafter, the talent 
committed to his care should not lie unproductive. 

Lilian, in the meanwhile, was gathering the 
history of the sick woman. , 

“I am a widow, and used to sew, Miss, for the 
shops,” said she, “till I got a cold in the fall, 
carrying some work home in the rain; then I 
was laid up, and it came dreadful hard on us; 
for I didn’t get enough money to put any by, and 
Philip only got a dollar a week, for being errand 
boy in a grocery store. And his money, Miss, I 
had to take for rent.” 

“Was the baby sick long?” asked Lilian. 

“Yes, Miss, about two months. She took the 
fever from want of food and fire; it was that that 
killed her,” and the mother burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“And the doctors didn’t care, Miss,” continued 
she, “to come to see us poor people, when there 
ain’t much chance of their being paid. They 
tell us to go to the dispensary physician, but 
when we get too ill to go to them, we generally 
go to the grave next.” 

“But have you had no help, all this time?” 
again asked Lilian, almost appalled. 

“ The neighbors have been very kind, and give 
us all they could, but they are most as poor as 
us,” was the reply. 

Thornton, during this conversation, had sent 
the boy for a physician for the mother, and taking 
a bill from his pocket-book, had ordered him to 
procure whatever was wanted from the grocers. 

After slipping some money into the hand of 
the siok woman, Lilian arose to go, promising to 
call the next morning. 

“Isn’t it horrible,” said she, when they got 
into the street, to her companion, who seemed 
buried in thought, “ isn’t it horrible to think that 
a little child should die from want in such a great 
city?” 

“I never before realized it myself,” replied 
Thornton, “I have always wrapped myself up as 
in my own comforts, that the cold winds of poverty 
could not pierce them.” 


As he spoke, he again fell into thought, for 
Lilian Floyd had unconsciously, by her benevo¬ 
lence that night, sown seeds that were hereafter 
to bring forth fruits for the great harvest of 
eternity. 

Mrs. Floyd scolded her niece in a lady like 
way for running home with all the beggars who 
might choose to impose upon her, and after hear¬ 
ing Lilian’s story, said that she would order the 
housekeeper to put up some wine and other 
things, and send them by a servant, but that it 
was not proper for her to go there again. Harriet 
laughed contemptuously and somewhat spitefully, 
and said it was a new way to create an interest 
in the heart of a fashionable gentleman. 

Notwithstanding these insinuations, Lilian was 
early with the bereaved mother on that bright 
Christmas morning. She now thought the coarse, 
hard-featured woman, whom she had seen the 
night before, absolutely beautiful, when she dis¬ 
covered that the little grave dress had been pur¬ 
chased from her own hard earnings, and saw her 
place the stiffened form of the dead child in the 
coffin with such motherly tenderness, and drop 
great tears on the waxen fingers when she crossed 
the little hands. 

Oh! death, and poverty, and sorrow, that come 
in such terrible guises, how little do we know, 
when we tremble at your presence, that we “are 
entertaining angels unawares.” 

The little coffin had been born away, and the 
poor mother lay on the bed in all the agony of 
inconsolable grief. 

An old worn Bible was on the mantle shelf, 
and Lilian, who had determined to stay till the 
neighbor should return, took it down and com¬ 
menced reading. 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

And then she turned to the fifteenth chapter of 
Corinthians. Gradually the sobs from the bed 
became less frequent and loud, while in a low 
reverential tone, that gradually rose to one of 
exulting, Lilian read on— 

“ So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, death is swallowed up in 
victory. Oh, death where is thy sting? Oh, grave 
where is thy victory?” 

Unnoticed by the young reader, Thornton had 
entered and stood with bowed head, such tears 
filling his eyes as he had not shed since he stood 
by the grave of his mother, and there seemed to 
oome over him the same child-like peace there t 

used to, when he knelt by her knee when a little 

boy and prayed, “God bless me, and make me 
good.” 
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A few days after this, Lilian took her departure; 
for her village home, but not till Mr. Thornton 
had told her that he had procured more comfort¬ 
able lodgings for her protege, and a more lucrative 
situation for her son. 

The glorious summer weather had come again, 
and the meadows were green, and the waters 
sparkled, and the young leaves rustled around 
Lilian’s home. 

She returned from a walk one day, when her 
mother said, 

“A friend from the city was here whilst you 
were out, Lilly.” 

“A friend of mine from the city! who was it, 
mamma?” 

“The Mr. Thornton, whom you used to write 
so much about, as being so polite to you.” 

“Mr. Thornton,” exclaimed Lilian, in surprise, 


“why who does he know here? What did he 
come for?” 

“To fish, he says,” responded the mother. 

“To fish!” Bat Lilian made no other com* 
ment. 

The hotel keeper, with whom Mr. Thornton 
boarded, said it was strange that he always went 
down the street to go fishing, for he had told 
him several times that the trout streams were in 
quite a different direction; but when, in the next 
autumn, a handsome travelling carriage whirled 
off with Mrs. Tom Floyd and Arthur Thornton, 
and little Lilian as a bride, to the city, the good 
man nodded his head, and laughed one of his 
full, mellow laughs, as he said to a neighbor, 

“This comes of trout fishing, and Miss Lilly’s 
Christmas Visit.” 


‘.‘I LOVED THEE.” 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


I lov’d thee dearly— but, *tis past; 

Time cannot change the fate, 

That sever’d all those heart-warm ties, 
And left us desolate: 

Yet oh! my thoughts will wander back 
To those soul-cberish’d hours, 

When love stole softly o’er our dreams, 

As Summer dew on fiow’rs. 

And oh! when I am lone and sad, 

And life a weary thing, 

My spirit soars to thee, dear one, 

And rests its drooping wing; 

And stars ne'er smile from Heaven above, 
Nor moonbeams kiss the sea, 

But mom’ry chaunts a softer lay, 

And brings thee back to me! 


And when I dream of some bright isle, 
Amidst the blue South Sea, 

The love of other years will come, 

And link that thought with thee; 

Or when among the gay and proud, 

I hear a voice like thine, 

I think of all those burning words, 

That woke a love like mine! 

And when the dear lov’d hours steal on, 
That bring the weary rest, 

And flowers aro bending low in tears, 
Upon the green earth’s breast; 

I gaze upon the soft sweet star, 

That gems the brow of even, 

And think—tho’ parted here, dear one, 
We yet may meet in Heaven! 


WINTER. 


BY PRANK WALTERS. 


The songsters of the bower have gone, 
Whose carols whiled the time awny— 
Where Summer skies, a brighter dawn— 
Presage the king of day. 

Stern Winter with his chilling breath, 
Has wrecked the charms of yesterday; 
And flowers o'er the fragrant heath— 

Are rudely swept away. 

How marked we late the roseate gleam— 
The Summer’s gentle presence gave— 


Now fetters bind the tiny stream— 

As multitude of wave. 

No more come out, with song and shout 
As late the king-god of the day— 
And stars in fleecy folds look out— 
That brighten up our way. 

Yet welcome Winter with thy train, 

For Spring shall break the icy sway; 
Affections warm and brighten still— 
And we are blest alway. 
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COUSIN MERCY’S CURL. 

AN EXTRACT FROM “LES LARMES. 1 


BT ELLA RODMAN. 


And why should not I have “Les Larmes” 
as well as Miss Blanche Amory, of Pendennis 
memory? Although mine are not “bound in 
blue velvet, with a gilt lock,” but only in plain 
calf skin, with memory for a clasp, they more 
truly merit the title than all those fictitious woes 
that were so liberally poured forth upon Laura 
Bell—for they are the real, genuine article. But 
alas! where am I to begin ? For 

“They gather— 

See! how fast they gather.” 

I have it! Childhood is proverbially a privi¬ 
leged period; so, shade of Cousin Mercy! re¬ 
member that “you’d scarce expect one of my 
age”—that is, the age I claimed then—to find 
out Master Cupid when he chose to wander so 
far from his proper orbit. 

So, some years ago, when I was a little imp of 
a girl, it was my unlucky fate to come between, 
not exactly two lovers, but two who might have 
been such but for my untimely interference. 
Miserable child that I was! thus to extinguish 
the faint blue flame that was just struggling into 
life! How tenderly I now would fan it into a 
blaze—how anxiously watch it as it wreathed 
slowly but surely Upward! 

And yet I clumsily destroyed all the frostwork 
of that dawning love passage, just as a bear 
might be supposed to entangle himself in a silken 
network—little knowing, and perhaps little heed¬ 
ing, the mischief I accomplished. Had it been 
any one else—one whose youth was some founda¬ 
tion for the assurance that “there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught”—but Cousin 
Mercy, who was like a summer flower in autumn 
time, felt the cruel blow most keenly. 

It is not much wonder, either, that the idea 
of placing “Brother Brittles” in the light of a 
suitor never once entered myjhead, and that 
when they told me he came to |ee Aunt Starr I 
should implicitly believe them; for Cousin Mercy 
had various little endearing peculiarities that 
stamped her as an old maid. 

I one night shared her couch; (the first and 
the last time, by the way) and during the enjoy¬ 
ment of this felicity, I watched her performances 
with considerable interest. The first change 
in her appearance that struck me particularly 
was the total disappearance of some very rich¬ 


looking curls, and the substitution of a very 
singular night-cap, securely tied on the top of 
her head. 

Being of rather a tender age, I puzzled over 
the curls with a troubled spirit; but every con¬ 
clusion at which I arrived failed to satisfy me. 
At first, I thought that she might have burned 
them off in the candle; but then her remaining 
hair did not look singed—so I gave that up. She 
might have brushed them out and put them up 
in papers—but no papers were visible; and I 
remained very much puziled, with eyes very wide 
open for the nea£ occurrence. 

Cousin Mercy now deliberately took out a 
whole row of false teeth, and laid them before 
her on the toilet-table. I conceived, at first, 
that I must be dreaming, and closed my eyes to 
open them again; but there were the teeth—not 
exactly “ a living evidence,” to be sure—but the 
next thing to it. Yes, the fact was not to be 
denied; and now, quite prepared for the shed¬ 
ding of a set of limbs, intended to come apart and 
fit together, like the puzzling maps, I watched in 
a state of benumbing astonishment. Her next 
performance, however, was quite an innocent 
little piece of old maidism; it was merely to 
place a pitcher of water and a tumbler by her 
side of the bed, to be ready for an emergency. 

Horrified at what I had seen, I fairly trembled 
when Cousin Mercy climbed into the couch; and 
retreating, as she advanced, I shrank off to the 
farther side. The bed, unfortunately, was in the 
middle of the room; and not being protected by 
a barricade of wall, I slid entirely out of it, and, 
to Cousin Mercy’s great annoyance, fell upon the 
floor. She decided that I was too troublesome 
a bedfellow; and having been banished from her 
apartment, which seemed to me almost like Blue- 
Beard’s blue chamber, I was kindly picked up by 
Aunt Starr, who always took compassion upon 
stragglers. I found this a very pleasant ex¬ 
change—except that the old lady had a habit of 
snoring, which often kept me awake; and then I 
pondered upon the curious metamorphosis that I 
had witnessed in Cousin Mercy. 

“ Brother Brittles” was an innocent, unwordly- 
minded minister, of the Baptist denomination, 
who was distinguished by the peculiarity of a 
red cotton umbrella. Winter and summer this 
sanguinary-looking article kept company with 
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“Brother Brittles;” in stormy weather it shel¬ 
tered him from rain and snow—on pleasant days 
it kept off the sun—and when not on active duty 
it was shouldered like a musket, and answered 
the purpose of a flag warning. Far off the red 
symbol gave notice of his approach; and pre¬ 
vented any flutterings that might have arisen 
from his unexpected appearance. 

I had seen him at ohurch, and passed him in 
our walks; but I had never yet been actually 
face to face with him. My first acquaintance 
with “Brother Brittles” was on this wise: 

At Aunt Starr’s I always heard a great deal 
about “going to bed with lambs” and “rising 
with larks;” and I was there persuaded that 
bread and milk was the only supper that could 
be partaken of with any degree of innocenoe. 
Sometimes, to be sure, I did suspect Aunt Starr 
and Cousin Mercy of taking something a little 
more hearty after I had retired to bed; and once 
I glided down and caught them in the very act; 
but, upon the whole, I was pretty credulous; and 
could, without much trouble, be persuaded that 
black was white. 

Aunt Starr’s farm was rather retired, and I 
saw very few visitors; therefore, I disliked to 
miss any that did come—not much caring how 
my object was accomplished. I had retired, one 
evening, in lamb-like fashion; but, not feeling 
very sleepily inclined, I kept my ears wide open 
to listen to any unusual signs below. 

Before a great while I distinctly heard the 
front door open and shut, and a man’s step in 
the halL An actual visitor, and I in bed! The 
sound of voices was absolutely galling; and with¬ 
out troubling myself about the consequences, I 
glided down stairs in my night dress, and placed 
myself close beside the parlor door. 

This happened to be open; and as the weather 
was very warm, it was only lighted by the swing¬ 
ing hall lamp. It was not my intention to listen 
—I only wished to see; but that being denied 
me, my attention was soon wholly engrossed by 
some very unwelcome companions. Shoals of 
snapping bugs had flown in through the open 
doors and windows, attracted by the light, and 
these were now buzzing about my ears in a 
manner that was anything but agreeable. 

Two or three of the largest and blackest fairly 
settled themselves on my white drapery; and 
startled out of all prudence, I sent forth a shriek 
that drew Aunt Starr, “Brother Brittles,” and 
Cousin Meroy to the scene of action. The good- 
natured clergyman took the little, trembling, 
white-robed figure in his arms, and brushed off 
the bugs; while the others overwhelmed me with 
questions. “Brother Brittles” seemed resolved 
to believe that I had been walking in my sleep; 
but Cousin Mercy smilingly shook her head. 


She did not wish to contradict the visitor; bat 
she looked very incredulous, notwithstanding. 

That evening was one of unalloyed enjoyment 
Poor “Brother Brittles!” Naturally good-na¬ 
tured, and doubtless supposing that he was thus 
establishing himself in the good graces of his 
“ lady e-love,” he placed me on his lap, where 1 sat 
enthroned like a little queen, and received his 
homage with infinite zest. From what I can 
remember of Cousin Mercy’s manner on that 
particular evening, I have good reasons for sup¬ 
posing that she wished me back again in my nest; 
but I was too busy in repeating long poems to 
“ Brother Brittles” to heed her “nods and becks.” 

Misery loves company; and with all the suf¬ 
ferings, “both of body and mind,” attendant 
upon the acquisition of that knowledge, still 
fresh in my remembrance, I imparted to “Bro¬ 
ther Brittles” all my stores of geography, philo¬ 
sophy, and history. I was deep in the siege of 
Troy when the clock struck ten; and, much to 
my dismay, Aunt Starr insisted upon my re¬ 
turning to bed. What did I care if the lambs 
were tired of waiting for me, and had gone to 
sleep long ago? Young as I was, I had eipe- 
rienced an excitement in finding, in a lonely 
country place, something in a hat and coat to 
talk to; and the enjoyment had not yet palled 
upon my senses. 

As I left the room, I had the satisfaction of 
hearing the visitor say, “that is really a won¬ 
derful child!” An idea probably echoed by 
Cousin Mercy, but with the addition that there 
are various ways of being wonderful. 

About once a week “Brother Brittles” came 
to take tea; and although I have reason to think 
that he was one of those innocent minded men 
who would go on visiting in this way for five 
years and a half, and then, on being asked “what 
his intentions were,” be fairly shocked into an 
abrupt departure—Aunt Starr and Cousin Mercy 
had come to the conclusion that “Brother Brit¬ 
tles” attentions were very particular. 

“I really don’t know what to think of ‘Brother 
Brittles,’ ” said Cousin Mercy, one day, when I 
sat on a very high stool, hemming a very inter¬ 
minable handkerchief, “ every time I take a walk 
with him, I’m afraid that he’ll propose." 

Aunt Starr pushed up her spectacles and gazed 
at her daughter with infinite astonishment, as 
well she might—for was not “Brother Brittles 
the straw sent by kind fate to prevent Cousin 
Mercy from drowning in the Lethe of single 
blessedness ? And did not that perverse maiden 
actually hint at a feeling of indecision with re¬ 
spect to grasping said straw? So Aunt Starr 
looked, and finally came out with: 

“Don’t be too hasty, Mercy—you remember 
how Dootor Kilworthy-” 
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A HINT TO THE PAIR SEX. 


But here Cousin Mercy pointed to me, with 
the wise observation that “little pitchers have 
large ears,” and thuB cut short a most interesting 
communication. 

Well, time passed on, as the novelists say; 
and one evening Cousin Mercy came in from the 
garden, where she had been taking a moonlight 
walk with “Brother Brittles,” wearing a most 
perturbed air. She carefully avoided the light, 
and remained seated in a shaded corner of the 
apartment—quite unheeding the mysterious signs 
that were directed toward her by her parent. 

Aunt Starr perfectly delighted in a courtship; 
and she could never be persuaded that two single 
people, who were brought together with reason¬ 
able opportunities, would not eventually turn 
out a pair of lovers. She Bmiled benignly upon 
“Brother Brittles”—she made signs to her 
daughter that she was ready to evacuate the 
apartment if desired; but the evening passed, 
and nothing came of it. 

After the visitor’s departure, Aunt Starr was 
evidently preparing herself for a blushing con¬ 
fession, or a whispered entreaty of: “mother? 
give me your blessing 1” but Cousin Mercy merely 
unburdened her heart with the announcement 
that one of her side curls was missing! 

“Depend upon it,” said Aunt Starr, in a know¬ 
ing way, “that the poor man has captured it 
when you were not looking. Quite romantic, I 
declare! He’ll be rather surprised,” she added, 
more soberly, “to find it fastened on a comb.” 

Cousin Mercy groaned in spirit, and searched 
the house and garden through in vain. A con¬ 
viction that “Brother Brittles” must have taken 
it forced itself upon her mind; but, as a sort of 
forlorn hope, she enlisted me in the search, and 
promised me two shillings if I succeeded in 
bringing to light the missing curl. 

Pieces of silver were in those days very much 
like angels’ visits with me; and I resolved that, 
if human exertion could win it, the prize should 
be mine. Oh! how I searched through that 
garden, and how endless seemed its extent! How 
I trampled down Aunt Starr’s favorite plants in 
the vain expectation of seizing the treasure, when 
it invariably turned out to be something else! 
How I laid awake o’ nights spending that two 
shillings!—very much as Mrs. Caudle laid out 
the five pounds her husband had lent—and how 
I arose in the morning and went at the search 
with renewed vigor! 
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Days passed, and still no curl; and what was 
also puzzling, no “Brother Brittles.” Blessings 
brighten as they leave us; and now that the 
worthy clergyman seemed only to have crossed 
her path like a bright meteor, I am convinced 
that Cousin Mercy discovered a thousand per¬ 
fections in him that had hitherto lain concealed. 

One afternoon I was digging away in my own 
little garden—having almost given up the curl 
as a hopeless search—when, happening to lift 
my eyes toward a lilac buBh, that grew most 
provokingly in the centre of my plot, I saw— 
jointed dolls, and wooden tea-sets! what did I 
see? I thought of Absolam’s fate as I unhitched 
the devoted curl, and wondered if he wore side 
combs? 

With my prize clutched in one hand—with eyes 
fixed on a shining two-shilling piece—heedless 
of all intervening obstacles—I rushed into the 
very midst. 

As I entered the parlor, there sat “Brother 
Brittles,” and there sat Cousin Mercy; and in a 
transport of rapture I called out, 

“Cousin Mercy! here’s your curl! I found it 
in the lilac bush I” 

Had so many pounds of lead been dropped into 
their midst it could not have produced a greater 
heaviness than the silence which followed my 
unlucky advent. I had restored Cousin Mercy’s 
curl, to be sure—but how? Very much as the 
bear chased flies from the face of his friend. 

“Brother Brittles” was so extremely innocent 
and unworldly that he would doubtless have be¬ 
lieved you had you told him that baked apples 
grew on trees, and that fried fish were the ready 
tribute of some particular ponds—but here was 
proof positive that hair didn’t always grow on 
heads; and with a troubled spirit, that worthy 
man took his departure. Cousin Mercy felt 
that the last link was broken; and “Brother 
Brittles” concluded that it would never do for a 
missionary’s wife to wear false curls. That red 
umbrella is now flourishing about somewhere 
among the savages of the Feeji Islands. 

I received my two shillings and my waiving 
ticket very much at the same time; my delightful 
company had failed to give satisfaction. With 
the wisdom of riper years I have often in soli¬ 
tude mourned that little faux pas of my inex¬ 
perienced youth; but alas! to Cousin Mercy I 
might cry “peccavi” in vain, and repeat the 
question, “what’s in a name?” 


A HINT TO THE FAIR SEX. 

As lamps burn silent, with unconscious light, J Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

' So modest ease in beauty shines most bright; * And she who means no mischief does it alL 
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BT ANN S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 229. 


Clare Hall is the first bright picture upon i 
my memory, like the rich tints in a cloud: there 
is in my mind a background of gorgeous and 
hazy confusion, indistinct and mellow as a sun¬ 
set cloud. Then comes a misty outline of distant 
mountains melting into the more clearly defined j 
middle distance, and in the foreground a beau- j 
tiful stream sleeping beneath the old trees spark-1 
ling through the hollows, and spreading out like j 
a lake in the green meadows. A lawn rose softly { 
upward from the banks of this river, broad and 
green as emerald: if you parted the soft grass, 
an undergrowth of the finest moss met your 
view like velvet beneath a wreath of embroidery. 
Clumps of trees shaded the lawn here and there, 
and on either hand, so far as the eye could reach, 
a park of magnificent old chestnuts, with a fine 
admixture of oaks, filled the eye with the vast 
wealth of their foliage. 

A dozen avenues led through this park, some 
of them miles in length, and almost all of them 
commanded some view of the old hall; one re¬ 
vealed a gable cutting picturesquely against the 
sky, another commanded the back entrance, with 
the massive stonework of the entrance burdened 
with heavy armorial bearings, heaped with quar- 
terings till the Herald office itself would have 
been puzzled to unravel them; a third opened 
upon the east wing, which with its broad bay 
windows curving into old stone balconies covered 
with ponderous sculpture, its antique casements 
filled with single sheets of plate glass shining 
through the ivy-like flashes of a river between 
the trees that fringe it, blended all that is gay 
and cheerful in our times with the sombre mag¬ 
nificence of the long ago, beautifully as we find 
the sunshine at times pouring its glory into the 
dark bosom of a forest. 

This view I remember best, for it was the first 
object that ever fastened itself upon my memory. 
A waste of flower beds, clumps of rich trees, and 
what was called the wilderness; a tract of land 
in which all the wildness of nature was carefully 
preserved, lay between the little antique cottage 
that I was born in and the hall. 

Lord Clare had his own apartments in that 
wing of the building, and a footpath bordered ; 


with wild blossoms, rich ferns, and creeping ivy 
wound from a flight of stone steps, well concealed 
by the honeysuckles and white roses that draped 
the balconies around the circular flower beds, 
and through the wilderness to the jessamine 
porch of our dwelling. It was a well trodden 
path when I first remember it: and no foot ever 
passed down its entire length but that of Lord 
Clare. Even the gardeners felt that to be in 
that portion of the grounds, after the master left 
his apartments, was an intrusion. Turner, dear, 
good old Turner, came to see us every day, but 
he always came down the chestnut avenue. No 
other servant from the hall ever visited us. 

An old Spanish woman who never learned a 
word of English, was all the domestic we had. 
Lord Clare had brought her from Malaga, and if 
she had spoken English, her knowledge of his 
history or that of my mother was so limited, that 
the most prying curiosity itself could have gained 
no information regarding them from her. 

Our cottage was the loveliest little dwelling on 
earth, white roses, rich golden multifloras, and 
the most fragrant of honeysuckles covered it to 
the roof. You had to put back a sheet of blos¬ 
soms with each hand like a drapery every timo 
you opened a casement. The stone porch was 
sheeted over and fringed down with white jessa¬ 
mine : and the garden that surrounded it was a 
perfect labyrinth of blossoms, crimson fachias, 
purple and white petunias, verbenas of every 
tint, roses of every clime made the earth joyous, 


and the air soft with fragrance. 

The peaked roof shot up among the branc es 
of a noble elm tree, and when there was a big 
wind you would have loved to watch the o 
rook’s nest sway to and fro above the chimney 

tops, while the birds wheeled and cowered among 
the branches like widowers at a funeral. 

The interior of the house was like a 
Pictures collected from abroad, each a gem 8 
might have been piled an inch deep with g® 
and its value not yet obtained, hung upon 
walls. Little antique cabinets of tortoise s e 
and gold, lighted up with precious stones, s ® 
in the principal room; soft, easy chairs g offl 
with crimson velvet; tables of Sevres china, 
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which beds of flowers and masses of fruit glowed, 
as if just heaped together by some child that 
had overburdened its little arms in the garden; 
others of that fine mosaic only to be found in 
Italy; carpets from Persia, from Turkey, and 
one from the royal manufactories of France, ren¬ 
dered that cottage one nest of elegance. Every 
thing was in proportion, everything selected with 
the most discriminating taste. Small as the 
building was compared to the hall, it did not 
seem overloaded; there was garnered up every 
thing that Lord Clare held most precious. It was 
well for us, for he could not have lived away from 
the beautiful. His taste, his luxurious habits, 
his sensuous enjoyment of material things might 
be sharpened by brief contrasts of the hard and j 
the coarse. Thus it was often said that no man 
endured privation or the toil of travel better than 
he did. He not only endured but enjoyed it. The 
contrast sharpened his appetite for the luxurious 
and the beautiful. In his whole life Lord Clare 
was an epicure. Heart and soul he was an epi¬ 
cure. 

Perhaps he had some motive beyond his own 
convenience in thus surrounding my mother with 
objects a queen might have envied. Perhaps he 
wished to overwhelm her remembrance of the 
miserable gipsey cave in the ravine at Granada | 
by this superb contrast. I do not know, pro¬ 
bably it was only a caprice, a natural desire to 
surround her and himself with things that enrich 
the intellect and charm the sense. My mother 
thought it a proof of affection, but she was a 
child. I am wiser. We often heap material 
benefits on a being who has a right to our devo¬ 
tion as an atonement for the deeper feeling which 
we cannot render. The heart that truly loves 
requires no stimulant from without. It is always 
surrounded by the beautiful. 

Another might have feared that this sudden 
change of condition would have set awkwardly 

on a creature so untutored as my mother_for 

remember Bhe was a mere child, not more than 
sixteen when I was born—but genius adopts itself 
to everything; and if ever a woman of genius 
lived, that woman was the gipsey wife of Lord 
Clare. His wife, I say—his wife—his wife! I 
will repeat it while I have breath; she was his 
wife. What had the laws of England to do with 
a contract made in Spain? What—but I will not 
go on. My blood bums the wild Romanny blood 
of my mother: it has turned his blood into fire 
that bums, but will not consume. There are 
times when I hate myself for the English half of 
life that he gave me. Yet I cannot think of him, 
so kind, so gentle, so full of intellectual refine¬ 
ment, without a glow of admiration. It is his 
people—his nation—his laws that I hate, not him 
not his memory. Indeed, at times, I feel the 


tears crowd into my eyes when I think of him. 
My hate is a bitter abstraction after all. It 
glides from him N like rain from the plumage of 
an eagle. * 

You should have seen my mother in that beau¬ 
tiful home back of the wilderness at Clare Hall. 
The moist climate of England refreshed her 
beauty like dew; her little figure had become 
: rounded into that graceful fulness which we find 
in the antique statues of Greece, still the deer¬ 
like elasticity, the wild freedom remained. She 
was more gentle, more quiet, almost sleepily 
tranquil, because the fulness of her content 
j arose from perfect love and perfect trust. She 
I had left nothing in Spain to regret; and every 
! ho P e that sh ® held in existence was centred at 
! Clare Hal1 * Never did there exist a creature so 
isolated. She had no being, no thought save in 
the heart of her husband. In the wide world he 
was her only friend, her sole acquaintance even. 

I. do not think that she left the park once 
during her whole stay in England. The noble 
little Arabian that she rode knew every avenue 
and footpath in the enclosure, but never went 
beyond. She did not seem to feel that there was 
a world beyond the shadow of those old frees. 
She felt not the thralls of society, or cared for 
its mandates no more than she had done in the 
barranco at Grenada; but a delicious and broad 
sense of freedom—an outgushing of her better 
nature made this, her new existence, perfect 
heaven compared to that. 

All this her intellect had started into vigorous 
life. Time, a teacher so beloved, with percep¬ 
tions quick as lightning, had kindled up the rich 
ore of her nature, and you could see the flash of 
awakened genius in every change of her coun¬ 
tenance. Still the world remained a dream to 
her; she never thought of human beings except 
as they were presented to her in books—and 
Lord Clare selected every volume that she read. 
He was not likely to present knowledge of con¬ 
ventional life to a mind so acute and so richly 
vivid. No, no, it was the lore of past ages that 
she studied. Those noble old authors of Greece 
and Rome whom Clare understood so well, be¬ 
came familiar to her as his own voice. Without • 
having the least idea of it, she was deeply imbued 
not only with classical knowledge, but with the 
lofty feelings that inspired those ancient authors, 
who seldom find themselves echoed with full tone 
in the mind of woman. 

Think what a character this must have been, 
with all this grand poetry grafted into the wild 
gipsey nature. 

Still my mother was not perfectly happy, a 
vague want haunted even her tranquil and luxu¬ 
rious existence. It was a feeling, not a thought, 
the shadowy longing of a heart loving to the 
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centre, which finds half the soul that should have 
answered it clothed in mystery. She could not 
aocount for this hungry feeling. It was not sus¬ 
picion—it was not a doubt, but something deeper 
and intangible. The love which fills a heart like 
hers always flings its own shadow, for love is the 
sunshine of genius, and shadows ever follow the 
pathway of the sun. 

Still her life was very happy, not the less so, 
perhaps, for these wandering heart-mists. Then 
came my birth, and it seems to me that no woman 
thoroughly sounds the depths of her soul till she 
becomes a mother. I have read her journal at 
this period, and every sentence is a rich, wild 
gush of poetry; you can almost feel a torrent of 
blissful sighs, such as a mother feels when the 
first born sleeps upon her bosem, warming the 
paper. 

And now I have an existence, I am a human 
soul growing like a flower in the warmth of that 
young bosom, flitting through the house and 
haunting my mother’s lap like a bird. The first 
memory that I have is like a starbeam, as quick 
and vivid. My mother sat in a little room some¬ 
where in an angle of the building just at sunset. 
Her hair was down; the Spanish woman had 
unbraided the long tresses and shook them apart 
in dark wavy masses. They fell over the crim¬ 
son cushions of her chair to the ground. The 
sash doors were open into a stone balcony choked 
up with clematis. The sunset came through in 
golden flashes, kindling up those black waves till 
they glowed with purple light. Her dress was 
crimson, of camel’s hair, I think, with a violet 
tinge, and flowing down her person in soft folds, 
that glowed in the light like pomegranites on the 
bough. Half over her shoulders and half upon 
the chair, was a cashmere shawl of that superb 
palm leaf pattern which looks so quiet, but is so 
richly gorgeous; a profusion of black lace fell 
around her arms and neck, lighting the golden 
brown of her complexion. Her eyes—I never saw 
such eyes in my life—so large, so radiant, and 
yet so soft; the lashes were black as jet, and 
curled upward. 

It is useless. I can remember but not describe 
her, that pearl-like bloom, those soft lips so full, 
so richly red. I have no idea where I was at the 
time, only that I saw her sitting there so much 
like a picture, and felt that she was my mother. 

She was looking into the garden with an ex¬ 
pression of tranquil expectation on her face. I 
remember watching the shadows from her eye¬ 
lashes as they lay so dreamily on her cheeks, 
for though she evidently expected some one, 
it was not with doubt; she was quiet as the 
sunbeams that fell around her, now and then 
turning her head a little as the Spanish woman 
gathered up a fresh handful of her hair, but still 


with her half shut eyes fixed upon the footpath 
that led through the wilderness. 

I sat down upon some cushions that had been 
left in the balcony, and watched her through 
the open sash till the heavy folds of hair were 
braided like a coronet over her head, and her 
look became a little anxious. Then I too began 
to gaze across the intervening flower beds upon 
the footpath, as if a share in the watchfulness 
belonged to me. 

At last, as the golden sunset was turning to 
violet, and one felt the unseen dew as it fell, I 
saw, through the purple mist, a man walking 
slowly along the footpath. My heart leaped, I 
uttered a little shout, and clasping my hands, 
looked up to my mother. Her lips were parted, 
and her eyes flashed like diamonds. 

“It is the Busne—the Busne,” I said. 

She took me in her arms, and smothering me 
with glad kisses, murmured, “my Busne, mine, 
mine!” 

I answered back. “No, no, mine,” holding my 
hand to her mouth, and still shouting “mine!” 

Her beautiful face grew cloudy. My words 
made her restive: she would not have her entire 
right questioned even in play by her own child. 
She placed me upon the cushions, and turning 
away entered the room again. 

My father came across the flower garden with 
a quicker pace. He held a light basket in his 
hand which I saw with a shout, and made a 
desperate effort to clamber over the old stone 
balustrade, which was at least ten feet from 
the ground. He held up his hand, reprovingly! 
called for me to go back, and turning a comer 
of the house, was in the room with my mother 
before I could disentangle my hands and clothes 
from the multiflora and clematis vines into whic 
I had plunged. 

This too was the first time that the person o 
my father fixed itself definitely on my remem 
brance. He stood leaning over my mothers 
chair, holding her head back with a soft pres 
sure of the hand upon her hair, and gazing down 
into her upturned eyes with a smile that wo 
have been playful, but for a certain undcrcurren^ 
of sadness that could not escape the sharp P^ 
ception of a chtid tike me. Yet even this addea 
to the singular beauty of his face, a strange yp 
of beauty that combined the most delicate p y 
sical organization with a high order of ® ent4 | 
strength. His forehead, square and high, wit ou 
being absolutely massive, was white as an 
and in moments of rest as smooth. But a pat® 
thought or a disturbing event would ripp ® oT 
its delicate surface like the wind over a ^ 
drift. The brows grew heavy; two fai ** 1 
marked themselves lengthwise upon the for 
just between the eyes; a peculiarity that 
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never seen save iii persons of high talent, I might 
almost say of genius, for it is very difficult to 
trace the point that separates one from the other. 
The contrast between him and my mother was 
almost startling, he, bo fair, bo refined, so slender, 
with a reservation as if he concealed half. She, 
dark, vivid, resplendent in highness both of body 
and soul, with every impulse sparkling in her eye 
before it reached her lip; wild as a bird—uncal¬ 
culating as a child, but with passion and energy 
that matched his. When two such spirits move 
on harmoniously it is heaven, for the great ele¬ 
ments of character are alike in each: but when 
they clash, alasl when they clash! 

I cannot tell what feelings actuated my parents, 
or if anything had happened to disturb them, but 
they grew sad, gazing into each others eyes. With 
a faint smile he dropped his hand from her head, 
saying, “am I late, Aurora!” 

She answered him, and rising with a bright 
smile, drew the shawl around her. He sat down 
in her ohair, and she sunk noiselessly as a woman 
of the orient down to the cushions. 

I was completely overlooked, but if they were 
forgetful, I was not; the little basket stood upon 
the floor where my father had placed it. I crept 
that way softly, took up a layer of fragrant blos¬ 
soms, and there interspersed with vine leaves I 
discovered some of the most delicious hothouse 
grapes, purple and amber-hued, with peaches that 
seemed to have been bathed in the sunset. 

In my delight, I uttered an exclamation. My 
father looked round. 

“Come hither, mischief,” he said, threatening 
me with his finger! “Come hither with the fruit. 
It is for your mother.” 

She half started from her cushion, and held 
out both hands, as I came tottering across the 
carpet, with the basket in my arms. It was for 
her, and he brought it. That was enough to 
render anything precious; besides, the fruit was 
very fine, and the hothouses at Clare Hall had 
produced none that season. Her eyes sparkled 
as she received the basket in her lap. 

“There,” she said, filling my greedy hands 
with a peach and a bunch of grapes; “go away, 
little ungrateful, to forget papa’s kiss in searching 
after plunder, sit down and be quiet.” 

I sat down, and while devouring my fruit 
watched and listened as children will. 

“How beautifully they are arranged,” said my 
mother, placing and replacing the peaches with 
her hand, for she had the eye and taste of an 
artist; “and the fragrance—how rich, all the 
exquisite delicacy of a spring blossom with a 
fruity ripeness. One can almost taste the fra¬ 
grance in a peach, at least, I fancy so.” 

“Your fancy would almost create a reality!” 
said my father, s milin g. 


“ How beautiful, how kind in you to devote so 
much time and so much taste all for us,” con¬ 
tinued my mother, lifting her radiant eyes to his; 
“for I know who did all this, not the old gar¬ 
dener, nor dear good Turner, they could no more 
have blended these leaves than you would have 
ripened the grapes, it is so like you.” 

“Nay, nay,” answered Lord Clare, over whose 
lips a mischievous smile had been playing, “do 
not fling away so much thankfulness, neither the 
gardener, Turner, or myself had anything to do 
with it. The fruit came from some kind neigh- % 
bor, I fancy, who wishes to break my gardener’s , 
heart, for not a peach or grape has ripened as 
yet under his supervision. I found the basket on 
the table in my room, and as it was very prettily 
arranged and looked deliciously ripe, I brought 
it over for you and the child.” 

A shade came over the superb eyes of my 
mother, but she smiled and murmured, “very 
well, you brought them, that is real at least.” 

“Yes, yes, I brought them sure enough,” he 
answered, laughing, as he watched me crowding 
one grape after another into my mouth, while I 
devoured the basket with my eyes. “See, is it 
not one of Murillo’s children eating grapes? 

You remember the picture in Munich?” 

“ Yes, oh, it is very like! What eyes the creature 
has! how greedily she eats, she is the picture 
itself,” and my mother laughed also, the last 
thoroughly mellow gleeful laugh that I ever heard 
from her lips. 

I did not trouble myself about the Murillo, 
but the fruit was delicious, that was quite enough 
for me, so I shook my head and would have 
laughed too had that been possible with so many 
grapes in my mouth. 

“Ah, what is this?” exclaimed my mother, 
holding up a rose colored note which she had 
found among the cape jessamines that lay in a 
wreath between the basket and the fruit. 

“This will explain who has sent the gift I 
fancy,” answered my father, taking the note, “I 
searched for something of the kind at first, but 
could find nothing.” 

He unfolded the paper carelessly as he spoke, 
she was looking up, and I had stopped eating, 
curious to know all about it I shall never for¬ 
get the change that came over my father, as the 
writing struck his eye. His face even to the lips 
whitened, he felt her gaze upon him and crushed 
the note in his hand, while flashes of red came 
and went across his forehead. 

She turned pale as death also, and without 
asking a question stood up, swaying as if a cur¬ 
rent of air swept a chill over her. Some mag¬ 
netic influence must have linked us three together. 
Surely the pulse in my father’s heart reached 
some string in ours by those subtle affinities that 
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no wisdom has yet explained. I felt a chill 
creeping over me, the fruit lay neglected in my 
lap, I cast it aside upon the carpet, and creeping 
to my mother, clung to her hand half burying 
myself in the folds of her robe. 

My father still held the note, gazing upon it 
in silence, and buried in thought. His face had 
regained its pallid composure, he seemed to 
have forgotten our presence—at length he looked 
up, but not at us, and with a forced smile broke 
the seal. He glanced at the contents, then held 
* it forth to my mother with the same forced air 
and smile, but his hand shook, and even I could 
see that something very painful had come over 
him. 

“The Greenhurst.” This with a date was all 
the note contained. She read it over and over 
again. It explained nothing. It was but a single 
sentence. The name of a place of which she had 
never heard, but she looked in his face and re¬ 
mained pale as before. The intuition of a heart 
like h&rs is stronger than reason. 

A constraint fell upon us, I crept away among 
my cushions, and felt the twilight darken around 
us. Then I fell into a heavy-hearted sleep, for 
my parents were both silent, and I was soon for¬ 
gotten. 

When I awoke, the windows were still open, 
and the room seemed empty. The moonbeams 
lay white and full upon the clematis vines, and 
then blossoms stirred beneath them like masses 
of snow. Children always turn to the light. 
Darkness seems unnatural to them. I crept out 
into the balcony, and clambering up the old 
balustrade, looked out on the garden. Close by 
the wilderness where the shadows lay deep, I 
saw a man walking to and fro like a ghost; once 
he came out into the moonlight, and I knew that 
it was my father. 

A narrow flight of steps choked up with creep¬ 
ing vines ran down from the balcony. I scram¬ 
bled down them on my hands and knees, tearing 
my way through the clematis like a wild animal, 
and leaving great fragments of my dress behind. 
I ran through the flower beds trampling down 
their sweet growth, and pausing on the verge of 
the shadow—for I was afraid of the dark—called 
out. 

My father came up hurriedly with an excla¬ 
mation of surprise, and evidently alarmed. His 
hat was off, and his beautiful brown hair, damp 
and heavy with night dew, but his hands were 
hot as he lifted me up, and when I clung to his 
neck and laid my cheek to his it was like fire. 
Moonlight gives almost superabundant brilliancy 
to the human eye, his glittered like stars. 

“My child, my poor child,” he said, “what is 
the matter? how came you abroad? Your little 
feet are wet with dew, wet, wet clothes and all; 


what has come over us, my pet, my darling, how 
cold it is!” 

He took out his watch and looked at it in the 
moenlight; it was twelve o’clock; holding me 
close to his bosom, he strode across the garden 
and up the broken steps, crushing the vines be¬ 
neath his feet. There was no light in the cham¬ 
ber, but upon the cushion which she had occupied 
at his feet sat my mother; the moon had mounted 
higher, and its light fell like a great silver flag 
through the casement; she sat in the centre 
motionless and drooping like a Magdalene, with 
light streaming over her from the background, 
as we sometimes but rarely see in a picture. 

At the sound of my father’s footstep, she started 
up, and came forth with a wild, wondering look. 

“ How is this, Aurora,” he said, in a voice of 
mild reproof, “I left you with the child hours 
ago, and now when I thought you both at rest, 
ehe is wandering away in the night, wet through 
and shivering with cold.” 

“I did not know it. When you went out a 
strange numbness fell upon me, it seemed as if 
I were in the caves at Grenada again, and that 
all our people were preparing to take me to the 
valley of stones. I was so passive, so still!” 

“Aurora!” said my father, in a tone of bitter 
reproof, “you know how I loathe that subject 
never mention it again—never think of it!” 

“I never have thought of it till to-night,”she 
answered, abstractedly, “why should I?” 

“And why to-night?” 

“ I do not know. My life has two sides, one all 
blackness,” here she shuddered—“the other all 
light. The barranca at Grenada, and this house, 
my grandmother and you.” Her face became 
radiant with affection, as she lifted it to his iu 
the moonlight. “Why should she come between 
us even in my thought?. You are here,you,my 
child, my home. What has cast this heavy burden 
on my soul; it is the gipsey blood beginning to 
burn again: surely nothing has happened. 

She questioned him closely with her eyes, as 
if longing to have him silence the vague doubts 
that haunted him, and he answered faintly, 

“Nothing, child, nothing ha9happened. 

She drew a deep breath, and gave forth a am 
laugh. 

“Ah, how strangely I have felt. It must a 
been the cold night air. This England ® E 
chilly, and you, how damp your clothes seem, 
why your hair is saturated I Come in, 
come in, my poor child, my bird of Paradise, 
will perish!” 

Lord Clare bore me into the chamber; ’8 
were obtained, and my wet garments were 
changed for a night robe of delicate lin® 0, 

“See if I do not take care of him,” 881 m 
mother, folding the cashmere shawl aroun ® 
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while great tears crowded to her eyeB, and she 
looked timidly into his faoe. 

“ I do not doubt it,” he answered, kindly, “ Bhe 
is warm now and getting drowsy upon your 
bosom.” 

“Go to rest, both need it. Do you know it is 
after midnight?” 

He touched her forehead with his lips, and 
kissing me, prepared to go. She looked after 
him, and her great eyes said a thousand times 
more than she would have dared to speak. 

He hesitated, said something about the neces¬ 
sity of being early at the hall, and then, as if re¬ 
straint had become irksome beyond endurance, 
laid his hand on the stone balustrade, and leaped 
over. 

My mother drew me closer and closer to her 
bosom, as his footsteps died on the still air. Then 
I remember no more, only that in the morning 
I awoke in her arms with the shawl folded around 
me. She had not been in bed all night. 

After that night I never remember to have 
seen that rich, fruity smile upon my mother’s 
lips again. Remember, there had been no quar¬ 
rel between her and Lord Clare; not even a hard 
word; but she loved him so deeply, so fatally— 
she who had no world, no thought, no existence 
that did not partake of him, and her trust in 
him was like the faith of a devotee. All at once 
she felt that he had secrets, that thoughts, memo¬ 
ries, many things long buried in his heart, of 
which she had no knowledge. She had gathered 
it only from a look, but if all the angels of 
heaven had written it out in fire before her eyes 
the revelation would not have been more perfect. 

And now the proud tranquillity of her life, the 
rich contentment of her love departed forever, 
the gipsey blood fired up again, she was restless as 
a wild bird. Her care of me relaxed, I ran about 
the park recklessly, like the deer that inhabited 
it. She rode out frequently alone, and always 
at full speed. I saw her often conversing with 
old Turner, and observed that he looked anxious 
and distressed after their conversations. 

She was a proud creature, that young gipsey 
mother, but it was a pride of the soul, that 
which blends with genius as platina strengthens 
and beautifies gold. All the sweet trusting fond¬ 
ness of manner which had made her love, while 
it confided, so luxurious $nd dreamy, changed to 
gentle sadness. She met Lord Clare meekly and 
with a certain degree of grateful submission, 
but without warmth. It was the humility which 
springs from excess of pride. In the whole 
range of human feelings there is not a sensation 
that approaches so near to meekness as the 
pride of a woman who feels a wrong but gives it 
no utterance. 

Lord Clare saw and felt this. You could see 
Vol. XXII.—18. 


it in his air, in his slow step as he approaohed 
the houses in the anxious look with which he 
always regarded my mother on their first meet¬ 
ings. He grew more tender, more solicitous to 
divine her wishes, but never asked an explana¬ 
tion of the change that had come over her. 
What was the reason of this? Why did Lord 
Clare remain silent on a subject that filled both 
their thoughts? Those who know the human 
heart well can best answer. 

Lord Clare had reached that point in life when 
we shrink from new sources of excitement. I 
have said that he was young only in years. The, 
romance of suffering had long since passed away 
—he was only capable of feeling the pain. 

Close by Lord Clare’s estate, and visible 
through the trees in winter, when no foliage 
intervened, was an old mansion that had once 
been castelated, but modern art had transformed 
it into a noble dwelling, leaving the old keep and 
some prominent towers merely for their pictu¬ 
resque effect. A large estate surrounded it, 
sweeping down, on the north, to that of Lord 
Clare’s, and extending so far as the eye could 
reach toward the mountain ridges that termi¬ 
nated the view. 

The estate had belonged to a wealthy banker 
of London, one of those city men who sometimes 
by their energies sweep the possessions of the 
peerage into their coffers with a sort of ruthless 
magic. This man had married a distant rela¬ 
tive of Lord Clare—a lady who at one time had 
been an inmate of his father’s family. She hod 
married the banker suddenly, most people sup¬ 
posed for his wealth, for she carried nothing but 
high birth and connections to her city bride¬ 
groom. The dwelling, of which I speak, had 
been purchased before the marriage, as a sur¬ 
prize for the lady. Close to the estate of her 
young relative, almost regal in its splendor, what 
gift could be more acceptable to the bride. It 
was purchased, renovated, furnished and settled 
upon her. On her bridal morning only she 
became aware of the fact. Those who were by, 
saw that the bride turned pale, and that a 
strange look came into her face as she acknow¬ 
ledged the magnificent kindness of her bride¬ 
groom, but one brief visit was all that she made 
to the estate, and it became a matter of comment 
that Lord Clare should have started on his 
foreign travels the day before the bridol party 
arrived in the neighborhood. 

Now Mr. Moreton was dead, and about this 
time his widow, Lady Jane, came down to live at 
the castle. Turner informed us of this, but 
there was something in his manner that did not 
please me. His precise language, and that sort 
of solemn drollery that made him so unique and 
to us so loveable abandoned him as he told this 
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news. His dear, honest eyes wavered, and there 
was something wrong in his whole appearance 
that day, I shall never forget it. 

Another piece of news he brought us after 
this. Lord Clare’s sister, a lady some years 
older than himself, arrived at Clare Hall, and 
more company was expected. This lady was 
twice related to her brother, for she had married 
a first cousin, and if Lord Clare died without 
male heirs her son—for she too was a widow— 
was heir at law to the title and entailed estates. 
All this I learned in after years. My poor mother 
* knew nothing of all this; how should she? The 
laws, and even customs of England were a sealed 
book to her. She only knew that strangers were 
intruding into her paradise, and the shadows 
around her home grew deeper and deeper. 

I fancy all this gossip was brought to ns by 
Lord Clare’s direction—for he never mentioned 
it himself, and poor old Turner certainly did not 
seem to find much pleasure in imparting it 
With all his eccentricities, he was a discreet and 
feeling man. 

I have said that I ran wild about the grounds, 
like a little witch or fairy. This made me bold 
and reckless, I put no limits to my rambles, but 
trampled through flower-beds, wooded rivnlets, 
and made myself acquainted with everything I 
met without fear. Up to this time I had never 
entered the hall, nor met any of the servants 
without avoiding them. Perhaps I had been 
directed to do this. I cannot remember if it was 
the command of my mother or an intuition. 
But now I ventured into the garden, the grape¬ 
ries and at length into the house itself. 

I had not seen Lord Clare in several days, and 
it was possibly a longing for his presence that 
gave me courage to steal up the broad, oaken 
staircase and along .the sumptuous rooms that 
lay beyond. 

The magnificence did not astonish me, for it 
was only on a broader scale than the exquisite 
arrangement of my own pretty home, but the 
stillness, the vast breadth and depth of the 
apartments filled me with a sort of awe, and I 
crept on, half afraid, half curious, to see what 
would come next. 

At length I found myself in a little cabinet. 
The walls were hung with small pictures; the 
carpet was like wood-moss gleaming through 
flowers; two or three crimson easy-chairs stood 
around. On a table lay some curious books in 
bindings of discolored vellum, some glowing 
■with purple and gold, the ancient and modem in 
strong contrast. An ebony desk sculptured an 
J&c deep and set with precious stones stood also 
P°n it; some papers lay upon the leaf, and a 
BmaU drawer was half out, in which were other 
papers folded and emitting a delicious perfume 


Child-like, I clambered up the chair that stood 
before this desk and began tossing the papers 
about; something flashed up from the drawer 
like a ray of light; I plunged my hand in again 
and drew forth a golden shell, frosted over with 
ridges of ancient pearls and edged with diamonds. 

} I clasped it between my hands and sprang down 
with a glad little shout, resolved to examine it 
at my leisure. Either the leap or the pressure 
of my hands opened the spring, and when I sat 
down on the carpet and unclosed my hands, the 
shell flew open and I saw the face of Lord Clare. 

I had not seen him in some days, and as if the 
portrait had been himself, I fell to kissing it, 
murmuring over the endearing names that his 
presence always prompted. After a little, mj 
eyes fell on the opposite half of the shell, and 
the face that met my gaze checked my joy; it 
was not beautiful, but singular fascination hung 
about the broad forehead and the clear, greyish 
blue eyes. The power embodied there enthralled 
me more than beauty could have done. My 
murmurs ceased; my heart stopped its gleeful 
beating; I looked on the pair with a-sort of 
terror, and yet could not remove my eyes. 

All at once I heard steps in the next room. 
Huddling the miniature up with the folds of my 
scarlet dress, I sat upon the floor, breathless and 
full of wild curiosity, but not afraid. The door 
opened and Lord Clare came in. He did not 
observe me, for a cloud of lace from one of the 
windows fell between us, and he sat down by the 
desk wearily leaning his forehead in the palm 
of one hand. I heard him sigh and observed 
that he moved his hand rapidly across his fore* 
head two or three times, as if to assuage the 
pain of some harrassing thought. 

Still with the miniature and some folds of 
my dress huddled together, I got up, and moving 
toward the desk clambered softly up the chair 
on which he sat. Putting one arm around his 
neck, I laid my head close to his cheek and 
murmured, after the fashion of my gipsey mother, 
<4 oh, my Busne, myBusne!” 

He started violently; my weight drew back 
the chair, and I fell heavily to the carpet. 

“Child, child, how came you here?” cried 
Lord Clare, looking down upon me, pale as 
death,* and excited beyond anything I had ever 
witnessed, “surely, surely,” he added, “y oar 
mother cannot have brought you—tell me, was 

it Turner—was it_” 

“ No, no,” I answered, forcing back the tears 
of pain that sprung*to my eyes, “it was myself, 
not Turner, not mamma, only myself—my own 
self; I came alone; I will go alone—I and the 
pretty Busne in my dress. That will not throw 
me down—that will not strike my head, and fill 
my eyes with sparks of fire. It is the good 
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Busne, mamma, and I loved—it will make her 
glad again. Let me go out—me and the good 
Bnsne.” 

I still lay npon the floor, for the blow ogainst 
my head made it reel when I attempted to move; 
bat my hand clang to the miniature, and a fierce 
spirit of rage, hitherto unknown, possessed me. 
He stooped over me with his old, gentle manner, 
and attempted to lift me in his arms, but in my 
rage I shrank away. 

“You don’t love me—yon don’t love mamma,” 
I cried, fighting him back with one hand. “She 
knows it—I know it, and so does good Tamer. 
Yoa go away one, two, four days, and all that 
time she sits this way, looking on the floor.” 

I straggled to a sitting posture and sunk into 
the abstracted manner that had become habitual 
to my mother. I do not know what chord of 
feelings was struck by this position, but tears 
crowded into his eyes, and dropping on one knee 
by my side, he laid one hand on my head. I 
sprang up so violently that the miniature fell 
to my feet, glittering and open. 

“Child, gipsey, where did you get this?” he 
eried, white with agitation, and seizing my arm. 
“There!” I answered, stamping my foot, and 
pointing with my clenched hand to the desk. 

“Who told you—how dare you?” 

“No one told me—dare, what is that?” I 
answered, meeting his pale anger with a feeling 
of fire in my heart and eyes. 

“Contaminated again by this gipsey gang,” 
he mattered, gazing upon the female face. 
“Jane, Jane, to what degradation you have 
driven me.” 

I listened greedily. The name of that woman 
was Jane; how from that hoar I hated the 
sound. 

“Go!” he said tome, sternly, “go, and never 
enter this room again. Tell your mother that 
this mad life must have an end. Yoa shall not 
run through the estate like a gip—like a wild 
animal.” 

Every word sunk like a drop of gall into my 
heart—the bitterness—the scorn—the angry 
mention of my mother’s name—I left the minia¬ 
ture in his hand, and, fith my infant teeth ] 
scarcely larger than pearls clenched hard, turned j 
away, burning with futile wrath. He called me 
baok, but I kept on. Again he called, and bis 
voice trembled. It only filled my little heart J 
with scorn that a man should not hold his anger 
more firmly. In order to avoid him, I ran like a 
deer, through the spacious apartments, ignorant 
of what direction I ought to take, but determined 
to run anywhere rather than speak to him 
again. j 

He followed me, for I was his child, and a I 
mere infant, and be had not the heart to leave 1 


me uncared to make my way out of that great 
house. But I sprang forward like a hunted 
animal, through ante-rooms, chambers, halls and 
galleries; at last I stood panting and wild as an 
uncaged bird, in what seemed a little summer 
parlor, opening upon the most blooming nook of 
a flower garden; broad sash windows led to 
the ground, flooding the room with cheerful 
light. If I remember rightly, for nothing but a 
dizzy sense of luxurious elegance reached me at 
the time, the apartment was filled with rich, old- 
fasbioned furniture, which required the graceful 
relief of embroidered cushions, and a lavish 
supply of flowers to make it so cheerful as it 
seemed. 

All the doors in that house opened without 
noise, and, though I rushed in madly enough, 
the carpets were too thick for any sound of my 
tumultuous approach to precede me. A lady sat 
in one of the low windows reading. I started 
and held my breath—not from fear, that from 
my infancy has been a sentiment unknown to 
me—but a terrible sensation, which even now I 
can neither explain or describe, seized upon me. 
The face of that woman was the one I had seen 
in the miniature. The same grandeur of fore¬ 
head, the same eyes—not beautiful in repose, 
but full of all the latent elements of beauty. 
The same blended strength and sweetness in the 
mouth and chin was there. She was in deep 
mourning; a crape bonnet and veil lay on the 
couch by her side, and her golden hair con¬ 
trasted finely with the sweeping sable of her 
bombazine dress. She was neither handsome 
nor young, yet the strange mesmeric influence 
that surrounded that woman had a thousand 
times more power over those who could feel it, 
than youth or the most perfect loveliness of form 
and features could have secured. Her influenoe 
over me was a sort of enchantment; I held my 
breath, and I remember feeling a deep sentiment 
of pity for my mother. I had no reason for this, 
and was a mere child in all things, but the mo¬ 
ment my eyes fell on that woman they filled with 
tears of compassion for my mother. 

She was reading and did not know of my in¬ 
trusion ; but after a moment Lord Clare came 
hastily forward in pursuit of me, and though his 
footsteps gave forth no sound, and his motions 
were less rapid than mine, I could see that she 
felt his approach; for her pale cheek grew scarlet, 
and I 8aw the book tremble like a leaf in her 
hand. He had passed me, for I stood close to 
the wall, and entered the room before she looked 
up. Then their eyes met, and hers, oh, how 
warmly they sparkled* beneath the drooping lids 
after that first glance. 

Lord Clare checked his footsteps, stood a mo¬ 
ment irresolute, and then advanoed toward her. 
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She rose, and I saw that both trembled, and 
their Toices were so broken that some murmured 
words passed between them which escaped me. 
The first sentence that reached me was from the 
lady. 

“ I thought that your sister had arrived, and 
so drove over notwithstanding your uncousinly 
neglect of my note.” 

“She is expected every moment,” answered 
Lord Clare, in a gentle but firm voice, for his 
self-possession had returned. 

He sat down as one who must prepare to do 
the honors of his house, and made some cold in¬ 
quiries after the lady’s health, but without look¬ 
ing at her. The lady was greatly agitated, I 
could see that plainly enough; her color came 
and went, and if she attempted to speak her lips 
trembled and uttered no sound. Her eyes were 
fixed upon Lord Clare, and, in my whole life, I 
have never seen anything so full of the soul’s 
grandeur as those eyes while they slowly filled 
with tears. They had not uttered a word for 
some moments, then with a quiver not only of the 
lips, but of all her features, she uttered his name. 

“Clarence.” 

He looked up shivering like a leaf to the sound, 
and well he might, for never did a proud woman’s 
soul go more eloquently forth in a single word. 

“What would you with me, Lady Jane?” he 
said, with that measured firmness which often 
precedes the breaking down of a man’s stern will. 

“I would say,” answered Lady Jane, and the 
tears rolled one by one down her burning cheeks 
as she spoke, “I would say that my pride, my 
stubbornness has wronged you.” 

“It has indeed,” was the still cold reply. 

“I would make atonement: speak of my re¬ 
gret” 

“What can regret avail? What, lady, tell me 
if you can—what can atone for years of wasted 
youth—affections trampled to the dust, a life dis¬ 
turbed?” 

“Ah, Clarence.” 

How strangely the name sounded: I had never 
heard it in my life before, and I am sure my 
poor mother was ignorant that he was called 
Clarence. This among the rest he had hoarded 
from her. 

“Oh, Clarence, I feel—I have felt long how 
cruel, how ungrateful, how miserably proud I 
was—but I, I, do you think I have not suffered ?” 

Lord Clare looked at her suddenly, an expres¬ 
sion of painful surprise came over his pale fea¬ 
tures. 

“Why should you have suffered?” he ques¬ 
tioned, almost sternly, “because you pitied the 
man you had scorned?” 

“Because I loved him!” The words seemed 
wrung from the very depths of her heart. She 


was pale as death: her face fell forward, and she 
buried its shame in her hands. 

Lord Clare sprang to his feet, a glow of such 
joy as I have never seen on a human face before 
or since, transfigured him. His eyes absolutely 
blazed; and a smile, oh, the glory of that smile 
poured its sunshine over his features. It lasted 
but a moment, the next that beautiful joy went 
out. Some sharp memory convulsed his features, 
and he dropped back in his seat again. His eyes 
had fallen upon me. 

She looked up and only saw the last miserable 
expression of his face. A faint groan burst from 
her lips, and you could see her noble form shrink 
with a sense of humiliation. 

“I see—I see,” she cried, clasping her hands, 
and making a strong effort to subdue the anguish 
of disappointment that seized upon her—“my 
cruelty has done its work—even the poor privi¬ 
leges of friendship cannot be ours.” 

“It is too late—too late,” said Lord Clare, 
turning his eyes almost fiercely upon my little 
form where it crouched by the wall. 

“StiU,” said Lady Jane, with more firmness, 
“I must n^t be condemned as heartless and un¬ 
principled where my motives were all good, and 
my judgment only in fault; that which was self- 
sacrifice must not rest in your heart as perfidy. 
I was proud, unreasonable, but as I lire all this 
was from a solemn conviction of right I be¬ 
lieved that the love you expressed for me- 

“Expressed!” said Lord Clare, in a tone of 
bitter reproach. 

“ Felt for me then—for I am satisfied that you 
did love me once.” 

Here Lady Jane’s assumed strength gave way 
when we speak of love as a thing that has been. 

! What woman’s heart is there which doe® not 
• swell with regret 

| “I did love you,” said Lord Clare, turning 
I eyes away from the Bight of her tears. 

I “And do so no longer?” was the earofflt, 

! almost supplicating reply. How full of soul & 

I woman was—what strange fascination lay abou 
| her! 

‘•It is too late—I cannot.” He met the a- 
; presBion of her eyes, those pleading, won er 
i eyes, and added, “I dare not!” 

She understood him. She felt that her emp^ 
in that heart was there still, though it mig te 
in ruins. Still she struggled hard'to supP 
the exhibition of this wild delight, but it r0 ^ 
through her tears like lightning among **** 
drops. It dimpled her mouth—oh, she teat ea 
tiful thenl She strove to conceal this, an ®P 
her eyes upon the floor, but the lids glowe 
rose-leaves, and flashes as if from great 
came through her dark lashes. Yes—ye9» 
was beautiful then! One moment of beauty 
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that is worth a life-time of that symmetrical 
prettiness that common-place men admire in 
common-place women. With the sweet convic¬ 
tion of his continued affection Lany Jane re¬ 
covered much of her composure. Her manner 
unconsciously, perhaps to herself, become gentle, 
pleading, almost tender. If she wept, smiles 
brightened through her tears. Now and then 
her voice was almost playful, and once os she 
lifted her eyes fully to his, there was a faint re¬ 
flection of her mood upon Lord Clare’s face. 
Alas! my poor mother! 

“We may never mention this subject again,” 
she said, with sweet meekness, “and now let me 
say all that is truth in my own exculpation. We 

were inmates of the same family—you and I_ 

you full of youth in its first bright vigor—I your 
elder by more than ten years. It was a safe 
companionship—our families never dreamed of 
danger. I, full of worldly wisdom, strong in the 
untaxed strength of a heart that had never truly 
loved, but fancied itself tried to the utmost— 
would have smiled in scorn had any one pre¬ 
dicted that which followed. You loved me not¬ 
withstanding my years, my want of beauty, my 
poverty, you loved me—and, and I loved you— 
oh, heavens! how completely, how fatally!” 

“Go on,” said Lord Clare, who listened breath¬ 
lessly. 

“You,” continued Lady Jane, “brave, noble, 
generous, had no dread, no false shame—you 
would have made me lady of this mansion, the 
partaker of your bright young life. You gloried 
in the passion that won forgetfulness of all dis¬ 
parity between us, believing that it would secure 
happiness to us both. You offered me a hand 
which the proudest lady of England would have 
gloried in accepting. Listen to me, Clarence, I 
would at that moment have given up all my after 
existence, could I have been your wife one year, 
certain that the love you expressed would have 
endured—that you would never regret the sacri¬ 
fice you had made for me. Still I refused you— 
nay, refused to listen to professions of affection 
that were the sweetest, dearest sounds that ever 
filled my ear. You were young—I no longer 
so. You were rich—I a poor dependant on 
your father’s bounty. I was a coward, I had no 
courage to brave the whispers which would say 
that, treacherous to the hospitality of my rela¬ 
tive, mercenary, grasping, I had used my expe¬ 
rience to entrap the young heir of an earldom 
into an unsuitable marriage. I could not endure 
that the disparity of our years and my poverty 
should become subjeots of common gossip.” 

/* How little I oared for that!” said Lord Clare, 
with a constrained smile. 

“ * know it—but this very generosity, this self- 
abnegation frightened me, I could not believe in 


its permanency. It seemed to me more the thank*, 
lessness of youth than a stern, settled purpose. 
You bad forbearance for my maturity, but I— 
ungrateful that I was—had no faith in your 
youth.” 

“Did you deem love a thing of years?” 

“Not now, but then I did! My own feelings 
shocked and terrified me; they seemed unna¬ 
tural, I could not forgive my heart that they 
had found lodgement there. So much more ab¬ 
sorbing than anything I had ever known, they 
seemed like a hallucination. I distrusted myself, 
the sweet madness that possessed me, and by 
one rash, wioked act sought to wrench onr souls 
apart, thinking all the time that your happiness 
required the effort. I left your father’s house— 
I—I placed an unloved man between you and 
me. I was mad, wicked. In one month after, 
when your father died, and I had not his scorn 
to dread, I would have given the world—but no 
matter what or how I have suffered—you are 
avenged—I was punished.” 

“Why should we revert to this?” said Lord 
Clare, gently. “The past is the past!” 

“I have wounded your pride to save mine!” 
exclaimed Lady Jane, and her eyes sparkled with 
tears again. “It is your turn now, but if you 
knew—if you knew all, this bitter humiliation 
should be some atonement.” 

“I would not soothe my wounded pride at 
your expense, Lady Jane, still I thank you. It 
is something to know that a passion which cost 
me so much was not altogether scorned.” 

She was about to answer with some eagerness, 
but the sound of a carriage sweeping round the 
broad gravel walk to the front entrance inter¬ 
rupted her. They both listened, looking ear¬ 
nestly at each other. Then she reached forth 
her hand, and said, smiling through her tears, 
“Cousin Clarence, we cannot be enemies, that is 
too unnatural-” 

He wrung her hand with a sort of passion, 
dropped it, and rushed from the room. She 
stood a moment thankfully and weeping, then 
her mouth brightened and curved into a smile, 
and with a proud air she swept by me, darkening 
the sunshine with her long, black garments. I 
followed her with my eyes, creeping on my hands 
and knees across the threshold that I might see 
her again, and be sure it was no fairy play that 
I had witnessed. Then I sat down on the oarpet, 
buried my face in the embroidery of my scarlet 
frock, and began to cry. 

After a time, I could not tell how much, for 
my little soul was overflowing with emotions, I 
felt a hand laid gently on my head. I started, 
shook the long curls back from my face, and 
there was my father bending over me. His face 
was so pale and stern that I shrunk away, but 
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he lifted me up by the arm, and grasping my lady as I do—she would cry more and more-ahe 
hand till it pained me, led me forth. would know all about it!” 

As we approached the hall, I saw servants “About what?” 
passing to and fro carrying packages, lop dogs, “About.” I hesitated, no words came to ex- 
and cushions from a travelling carriage at the press the ideas that were fixed upon my mind so 
door. A waiting-maid stood in the entrance, firmly. I knew as well as he did that he loved 
chatting directions in French and broken Eng- that lady, and that my mother was a burden, but 
lish, with a pretty King Charles held close to her how could the infant words at my command ex¬ 
bosom, which was amusing himself with the pink press all this ? My father seemed relieved by my 
ribbons of her cap. hesitation, and saying more gently, 

“Where is Tip? Will no one bring up Tip?” “Well, well, go home, tell your mother that I 
cried a voice from the staircase, and directly I have company at the hall—my sister, you will 
saw a tall, spare woman, with the faintest pink remember—and that I may not be able to see 
in her cheeks, and the faintest blue in her eyes, her this evening.” 

coming down the steps. She had drawn off her “She can wait!” I ans wered, swelling with 
gloves and untied her travelling bonnet; a few indignation. He led me to the verge of our gar- 
long, flaxen curls streamed down her shoulders den, pointed along the path I should take, and 
with the purple ribbons, and one helpless, sickly turned back without kissing me. I was glad of 
white hand glided down the ebony balustrade. this, though he had never done it before. My 
“Bring up Tip, I cannot do anything without little soul was up in arms against him. 

Tip,” she continued to say, leaning forward and I did not go home, but wandered about the 
reaching out her arms for the dog which the wilderness searching for birds’nests, not because 


maid obediently brought to her. 


I enjoyed it, but a dread of seeing my mother for 


I had a full view of this woman as she mounted the first time kept me in the woods, 
the staircase fondling her dog, and from that Her life was more quiet than ever after this, 
moment loathed her from my soul. It was Lord but you would not have known her for the same 
Clare’s sister. being, her eyes grew larger and so wild. Her 

My father paused, and drew me suddenly back figure became lithe and tall again; all the luxu- 
as his sister appeared on the stairs. The moment riance of her beauty fled. . She suffered greatly, 
she was gone we moved rapidly through the hall, even a child could see that, 
took a back entrance, and entered the grounds. Now the Hall was filled with company, and we 
He walked on with long, stern strides, clasping seldom saw Lord Clare. Turner came to us every 
my hand, but unconscious that I was almost day, but he too seemed changed, the rich, dry 

leaping to hold my pace even with his. We humor so long a part of his nature forsook him; 

entered the wilderness, and then, for the first his visits were short, and he said little. Thus 
time, my father spoke. the season wore on, and I suffered with the rest 

“Zana,” he said, “look at me here, in my How many hours did I remain at the foot of 
e y es -” some great oak or chestnut, thinking of that 

I lifted my gaze to his steadily. His eyes were proud lady and her interview with my father* I 
inflamed and full of trouble; they fell before kept my secret, not once had I alluded to that 
mine, and left my little heart burning with strange strange visit to the hall. It weighed upon me— 
triumph. at times it almost choked me, but I felt that it 

“Zana, you saw the lady.” must remain my own burden. 

“ Yes!” j jj a{ j never geeQ a hunt in my life, for though 

“And heard all that she was saying?” Lord Clare kept horses and hounds, they had 

“Yes! ’ never been called out since the old earl’s death. 

“What was she talking about? Can you tell But now, when oompany crowded the hall,* 0 
me * often heard the sweep of horses and the baying 

“I can tell you what she said, and what you of dogs from the distant hills, 
answered.” 0ne day> l wandered 0 ff i ure d by this novel 

. ‘^ or( l Tor word?” question my father, anx- sound, and lost myself in a pretty valley. 1 #D1 


lously. not gure Wft8 QO f. b e y 0nd the verge of our 

“Yes, sir, word for word.” park, for I exhausted myself with the fatigue oT 

“ And you will repeat this to—to your mother ?” running after the sound, and fell breathless upon 
i€ 1 n ot.” the moss beneath a clump of trees. While I l»f 

ndeed,” said Lord Clare, and I saw that bis bewildered and panting wih fatigue, a group of 
ey t?” ri8llte,ie< * a l°°k of relief, “and why horsemen rushed down the valley in full chase. 
n °<« t • Their red ooats flashed between the leaves, an 

cause I will not. She would hate that dark I saw hound after hound leaping through the 
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brushwood. They disappeared like a flash of 
lightning. Then came the swift leap of other 
horses, and a lady appeared among the trees. 
Her black hunter was on tHe full run, shooting 
like a thunderbolt through thiokets, and over 
the broken ground with foam flashing from his 
nostrils, and blood dropping from his mouth 
where the curb had been ground into it The 
lady had lost all control of her hunter; she 
reeled in the saddle, and nothing but her des¬ 
perate hold upon the rein kept her from falling. 

I knew her, notwithstanding the masculine hat 
and cravat, the black skirt sweeping behind her 
like a thunder cloud, and the deathly paleness 
of her face. I knew her the first moment, and 
shrunk back into the undergrowth, not with fear 
but loathing—oh, how I did hate that woman. 
Some persons think children cannot hate. They 
never studied a child like me. She came on pale 
as marble, reeling with exhaustion, but with a 
strong will firing her eyes till they gleamed like 
stars beneath her hat. On she came, the horse 
veered. A gulley lay before him; he stretched 
out his limbs and plunged forward. She saw 
death in the next instant, shrieked, flung up her 
arms, and the horse leaped from under her. 

I did not move, but looked on holding my 
breath, and waiting to see if she would stir. I 
had no idea of death, but as I saw her pale face 
lifted to the sky, her black garments sweeping 
like a pall down the bank, and her lifeless hand 
lying so still in the grass—a fierce interest seized 
me. It was not joy, nor pity, nor hate, but I 
thought of my mother, and hoped that the still¬ 
ness would last forever. 

Another horse came tearing his way down the 
valley; a scarlet coat flashed before my eyes and 
made me dizzy. Some one dismounted, a horse 
stood panting beneath his empty saddle. The 
fiery glow of crimson mingled oonfusedly with 
those black garments on the grass—then my sight 
eleared, and there was my father holding that 
woman in his arms—pressing her frantically to 
his bosom—raining kisses upon her great marble 
forehead and her white eyelids. He held her 
back with his arms, looked into her face, uttered 
wild, sweet words that made my heart burn— 
tears flashed down his cheeks, and fell like great 
diamonds in the blackness of her dress, his grief 
made him more of a child than I was. 

He strained her to his bosom, pressed his lips 
to hers as if his own soul were pouring itself into 
her bosom. “Jane, Jane, my love, my angel, my 
wife, listen to me, open your eyes! you are not 
dead—not gone—lost without knowing how much 
1 love you. Oh, open those eyes—draw one 
breath, and I am your slave forever.” 8he did 
not move, but lay cold and still in his arms: I 
was glad of it! 


He laid her upon the grass with a groan that 
made even me start, and looked despairingly 
around. “Will-no one come?—must she die?— 
oh, my God, what can I do ?” 

He stood & moment, mute and still, looking, 
oh, how steadily, how mournfully down upon her. 
Then speaking aloud, and with a solemnity that 
made me tremble, he said, “ I have avoided her—• 
struggled, suffered, tried to crush the great love 
that is within me, and this-is the endl What is 
left to me ?” I saw a shudder pass over him, and 
knew that he was thinking of us—me and my 
mother. 

Again his voice reached me, not loud, but deep 
and solemnly impressive. His mournful eyes 
were bent upon her, and he slowly sunk to her 
side. “Let her live—only live,” he said, “and 
so help me heaven, her own will shall dispose 
of me! Let all else perish, so she but breathe 
again 1 ” 

I rose from the ground and stood before my 
father, my little hand was clenohed, and my 
frame shook with passion seldom known to my 
tender years. 

He started as if a serpent had sprung up from 
the bosom of that beloved one; he gazed in my 
eyes an instant, and then put me sternly back 
with his hand. “Go,” he said, with a sharp 
breath, as if every word were a pain—“go, wierd 
child, I ask not what evil thing brings you to 
search my soul with those unnatural eyes—but 
go and tell your mother all that you oan under¬ 
stand of this. Tell her that if this lady lives, iu 
a few days she will be my wife—if not, I leave 
England forever. Tell her all!” 

“I will tell her!” I said, looking fiercely into 
his eyes. “ You shall never see her again, never, 
never, never!” Such passion must have been 
terrible in a little child. He looked on me with 
a sort of terror. 

“ Tell you mother I will write, and send Turner 
to her,” he said, more gently. 

“I will say that you hate her and love this 
one!” was my fierce reply. “That is enough!— 
she will drop down like stone as this one has!” 

My eyes fell upon Lady Jane as I spoke; her 
broad eyelids quivered, and a faint motion dis¬ 
turbed the deathly white of her ltys; these signs 
of life filled me with rage. I saw a breath strug¬ 
gling to free itself, and, lifting my tiny foot, 
stamped it down upon her bosom, looking into 
her face like an infant fiend to see if I had tram¬ 
pled the coming life away. Her eyes slowly 
opened as if it were to the pressure of my foot, 
and then I flew reeling back against the bank, 
my father had struck me. I rose and went away, 
but without shedding a tear, without looking 
back. I have been told that my face was very 
pale when I reached home, but that I was smiling 
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steadily till the teeth gleamed between my lips, a 
thing that never happened to me before or since. 

It was nearly dark when I returned home. My 
mother was in the little room that I have de¬ 
scribed lying upon a couch, with her large, sleep¬ 
less eyes wide open, and gazing upon the wall. 

“Get up, mother,” I said, seizing the cashmere 
shawl that lay over her, and casting it in a gor¬ 
geous heap on the floor—“get up, I want to tell 
you something.” 

She rose with a wild look, for my voice was 
sharp, and my face so strangely unnatural that it 
had the force of oommand. 

“Come out into the garden—into the woods, 
mother.” She followed me passively. I led her 
down the balcony steps, across the flower beds, 
and into the wilderness. It was gloomy there, 
shadows lay thick among the trees, and a leaden 
sky bent overhead. I liked it. In the broad 
sunshine I could not have told her. The anguish 
in her face frightened me even as it was. 

She heard me through without uttering a word, 
but the gleam of her eyes and the whiteness of 
her face was more heart rending than the most 
eloquent complaints. She held my hand all the 
time, and as I told her of the scene I had just 
witnessed, of his caresses, of the blow, her grip 
on my fingers became like a vice. But I did not 
wince, her own gipsey blood was burning hot in 
my veins. I did not sleep that night, but lay 
upon the carpet in my mother’s room, resolved 
not to be taken away till she was in bed. 

Turner had been there in the evening, and they 
conversed together, alone, for more than an hour. 
The old man went away with tears in his eyeB. 

I heard my mother say to him in her low, sad 
way, for she was always sad now. “ Do not fail 
me, my good friend, I shall never ask another 
favor of you, so grant me this.” 

“Poh, poh!” was his answer, “you will ask 
five thousand; and I shall perform every one, 
trust old Turner for that!” 

But there were tears in the old man’s voice, I 
was sure of that. After his departure my mother 
had been greatly disturbed, walking the room ; 
wringing her hands, and convulsed with the 
tearless grief that rends one’s heart strings so 
silently. When it drew toward midnight, and 
she saw me, to all appearance, sleeping tran¬ 
quilly on the floor, I heard a movement in the 
room as if she were preparing to go out—I opened 
wy eyes and watched. 

She took up the cashmere shawl and folded it 
over her head and person, leaving only the face I 
exposed after the fashion of a Spanish mantilla. I 
Her face looked thin, but very beautiful, sur* j 
rounded by these gorgeous colors, for her cheeks 
were of a peachy scarlet; and her eyes—in my j 
life I have never seen an expression like them— i 


| so moist, so bright It was like the reflection of 
a star in deep waters. She stole out through 
| the balcony; I heard her descend to the garden, 
and then followed, actuated, I think, more by a 
\ vague dread that she was about to leave me for¬ 
ever. 

\ She threaded the wilderness with a quick step, 

| and kept her way through the grounds cut up 
| into thickets and flower beds that lay around 
; the hall. I do not thirik that she had ever been 
! there before in her life, but she seemed to find 
| the way by intuition. I followed close, but un- 
> seen, and to my surprise saw her pass into the 
I hall by the back entrance, through which Lord 
| Clare had led me. The door was not entirely 
| closed after her, and I crept through. The hall 
! was dark, but she moved noiselessly on, gliding 
! like a shadow up the broad staircase. 

\ Now I was guided only by the faint ripple of 
| her garments, for the upper halls were in perfect 
; darkness, and she was more in advance. 

| I saw by the glow of light that came into the 
| hall, that a door had been softly opened in which 
\ a lamp was burning, and moved along the wall 
Itill I stood in view of a bed ohamber lighted »s 
| with moonbeams, for a lamp had been placed 
j within an alabaster vase evidently for this sub- 
| duing purpose. I saw nothing, distinctly, in the 
I room, but have a vague remembrance of a cloud 
| of azure silk and rich lace brooding in one corner 
| of the chamber —a couoh underneath white as 
j mountain snow, and on it that woman. 

| Asleep, and my mother gazing upon her. The 
j sleeper scarcely seemed to breathe, a narcotic 
i influence was evidently upon her, which had been 
! used to still some previous pain; but all traces 
| of this anguish had departed from her forehead, 

| from which the bright hair had been swept back, 

| giving its broad, massive grandeur to the light. 

; She was not handsome, but a halo of happin e8S 
: lay upon her face that made your breath come 
; quiok; the wealth of a great soul seemed breaking 
j over her noble features as she Blept The eyes 
| underneath, those broad lids were swimming in 
■joy, that broke through like perfume from • 
white leaves of a rose. The atmosphere tba 
hung about her seemed warm and rich, like tna 
of an Indian summer in North America. There 
stood her contrast, my gipsey mother, with a. 
the blood of her race burning in her eyes, her 
forehead, and that now firm mouth. I looked in 
her faoe, and thought she was about to spring 
upon her prey—for the passions burning there 
grew fierce as death. She bent down and sor^ 
tinned the sleeper, and then felt in her hair 
looked sharply aronnd the room, I thought of 
some weapon. “My oath, my oath!” she ®° 
tered, casting her great eyes around, “nothing 
but death can separate us; why not her death 
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I sprang forward wild with terror and caught 
hold of her dress. “Mamma, oh, mamma, come 
away, come away/’ I pleaded, in a whisper. 

She yielded to me, and walked slowly from the 
chamber, like one moving in a dream. 

“Hush,” she said, as we stood in the hall, “I 
thought it had been Aw room. Where is it, child, 
you know?” 

“Oh, come away—come away!” I whispered, 
still keeping a firm grasp on her dress. “It is 
dark, I do not know.” 

She broke from me and I lost her. The faint 
sound of a foot reached me once, but I had no 
courage to follow, and cowered down in the hall 
shivering and noiseless. It seemed to me that I 
remained a year in that black stillness. I could 
endure it no longer, but groped my way to the 
staircase, and so out into the open air. 

The moon was up, but overwhelmed by an ; 
ocean of clouds. Now and then a leaden gleam 
broke out, and this gave me courage to wait and 
watch. 

She came forth at last, and when I sprang 
toward her caught me firmly by the hand. 

“Come!” she said, “the oath lies with us; 
the gipsey blood will not fail me when it is only 


“What do you mean, mamma? Have you seen 
him, the Busne ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Was he awake, mamma?” 

“Awake!” and her laugh was fearful. “Child, 
do you think he could sleep?—can ever sleep 
again?” 

“ Did he say anything kind ? Was he sorry for 
striking me?” 

“Hush!” said my mother, sharply, “he has 
struck us both, the lady for my child—the heart 
for me!” 

“Did you strike him back, mother?” 

“No, but I will. The stone that crushes me 
shall fall on his soul.” 

Now I reoognized my gipsey mother. She 
turned to me, and a straggling moonbeam struck 
her face. “Zana, do you know what an oath 
is?” 

“Yes, mamma, I heard you mention the word j 
in your sleep, and so asked Turner.” 

“I have sworn an oath, Zana. Will you help 
me keep it?” 

“I will help you, mamma.” 

“Let me make you strong with my kisses, 
Zana, you are no child.” a 

I clung to her, answering back that wild caress, 
for my heart was burning with a sense of her 
wrongs. 

“I was a child once, mother, but that has all 
gone by; I am something else now, not a woman j 
like you, but sharper, like a little dagger with * 


it bright stones on the hilt, that you sometimes 
ie fasten up your hair with. The handle is so 

pretty; but the point, isn’t that sharp?” 
ie “It was well I left it behind to night, Zana.” 

“You could not leave me behind, I would go!” 

I “Are you tired, Zana?” 

i, “No.” 

“Walk fast then, for we must be a long way 
1, from this before morning.” 
is “Where are you going, mother?” 

“To keep my oath!” 

it We entered the cottage for the last time. My 
o mother must have anticipatnd what was to liap- 

II pen, for she took me into her room, tore off my 
I | pretty scarlet dress, and replaced it with the 
d j garments of a little boy. Her own dress she 
e $ changed also, and we left the house together, 

| both clad in male garments, and each carrying 
a | a little bundle in our hands. 
i j Where we went first, I do not know. The 
1 | events of that day and night were buried upon 
| my memory, but after that I had only a vague 
l j idea of travelling constantly, of broad, stormy 
seas, a river that ran with waves of dull gold, 

; orange groves, wild hills, and at last a city in 
r the midst of beautiful plains, filled with antique 
houses, and with snow-capped mountains looming 
i against the sky. The grim towers of a ruin 
fixed itself on my memory, frowning between the 
city and those mountain tops, and when I asked 
my mother what was the name of this city and 
the ruin she answered, briefly, “Grenada, the 
i Alhamra,” nothing more. 

I was not surprised at this, for since we left 
Clare Hall she had scarcely uttered a longer 
sentence. 

It was sunset when we came in sight of Gre¬ 
nada. She paused in a recess of the hills, and 
opening our bundles, changed her dress and 
mine, casting away the male attire. I remember 
gazing at her with wonder as she stood before 
me in her strange dress. The blue bodice, the 
short crimson skirt, flowered and heavy with 
tarnished gold, the gorgeous kerchief knotted 
under her chin, this dress had been the contents 
of her bundle; mine was more.simple, a frock 
of azure colored stuff broidered with purple— 
my feet and ankles were bare to the knees. 

My mother bent down and kissed me. 

“Are you a child now, Zana?” 

“No, I am what you are.” 

“Come.” 

Wo descended into the Yega and passed 
through Grenada long after dark. I was very 
j tired and faint, but kept up with my mother, 
determined to hold firm to my promise. During 
our whole journey I had not once complained. 

We left the oity and entered a deep, gloomy 
ravine, lighted up by a host of internal fires, 
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that seemed to burn in the bosom of the hill. 
Wending along the dusty road, I saw that all the 
embankment was cut up into holes, from which 
the light came, and that these were swarming 
with human beings. 

We walked on, speaking to no one, till my 
mother paused before one of these caves to which 
the door was shut. She paused, and for one 
instant I felt her tremble, but the emotion was 
gone in a breath, and pushing the door open, she 
went in. 

A little, old woman sat in one end of the cave, 
rocking to and fro on a wooden stool, beneath 
the beams of a smoky lamp that stood in a niche 
over her head. The creature arose as we entered, 
passed one skeleton hand over her eyes, and 
muttered “ who comes—who dares open my 
door, when I once shut it for the night?*’ 

“ One who fears nothing now, not even you, 
grand dame,” said my mother, advancing firmly 
up the cave. 

The old woman kept her hand shading those 
gleaming eyes, and pored keenly over the hag¬ 
gard face before her. 

“Whyhave you come back?” she said, fiercely. 

“To keep my oath, grand-dame!”, 

“Your oath. Is he dead then? Is it his 
blood that makes your face so white?” 

“No, he is safe—it may be, happy,” answered 
my mother, and for the first time since we left 
England, I heard her voice falter. “ That was 
no marriage, grand-dame, he loves another.” 

“And you let him live!” 

, “I love him—it is useless, grand-dame—these 
frowns, the locking of those sharp teeth. The 
desperate have no fear; I have disgraced my 
people, and am ready to redeem my oath.” 

“And what is this?” said Papita, touching 
me with her finger, with a loathing scowl. 

“My child, and his,” was the answer, and I 
felt her fingers close tight on my hand. 

“Oh, you did well to bring her. There is yet 
a drop of the old blood left; I see it in her 
face.” 

The weird creature drew nearer and kissed 
me. I bore it without a shudder. “Gan it be 
to-morrow?” said my mother, calmly, as if she 
had been speaking of a fine festival. . 

“Yes,” was the savage reply. “The people 
Will not wait, Chaleco most of all.” 

“Let him be sent for.” 

“No,” said the Sybil, with a touch of feeling, 
“he shall not gloat over your shame more than 
the rest. Go in yonder—you have broken one 
half the oath, for the rest-” 

“ I am ready—I am ready, only let it be soon,” 
said my mother—“at daylight” 

“In yonder! daylight will soon come,” an¬ 
swered the Sibyl, pointing to the inner room. “I 


will go and prepare the people. They thought 
you dead. How they will stare when old Papita 
tells them of her trick. They think her old, 
worn out, dull—she who can throw sand in the 
eyes of a whole tribe.” 

She went out, muttering thus to herself, and 
as we cowered together in that close hole, a 
great tumult arose from without—the tramp of 
feet, the hooting of voices, and wild murmurs 
drew near and nearer. My mother did not 
tremble, but when the door flew open, she stood 
out in the cave, holding me in her arms. The 
light from a dozen torches fell redly over; a 
hundred fierce eyes glared in, and the door was 
blocked with grim, shaggy human heads, all 
waving and shaking in ferocious astonishment 

She stood before them, like a dusky statue, 
her heavy, raven hair falling in masses down her 
temples, and her pale hands locked around me 
so tightly that I breathed with pain. As the 
torch-light fell upon her dress, some one in the 
crowd recognized it as the wedding array that 
had been purchased for her marriage with 
Chaleco, and a low howl ran through the crowd. 

“She mocks us, she mocks us with her shame 
—take her forth at once. ^It is a long way to 
the mountains, and by daylight the authorities 
may be upon us,” cried a stern voice. It was 
that of the gipsey Count Chaleoo. 

“To the mountains—to the mountains!” ran 
through the throng, and then one or two from 
the crowd rushed in and would have Beized my 
mother. But the old Sibyl placed herself in 
their way, confronting them with fierce wrath. 

“ Her father was a count, and her father’s 
father. It is of her own free will she comes. 
Let her walk forth alone. Think you that the 
grandchild of Papita is not strong enough to 
die?” 

The crowd fell back, forming a wall from each 
side the door up the ravine. Through this lane 
of fierce, human blood hounds my mother walke 
firmly, holding me still in her arms. By her si e 
went the old Sibyl, regarding the tribe with a 
look of keen triumph. She exulted in the e* 
perate strength that nerved their victim. 6 
gazed on the unearthly brillianoy of her conn 
tenance, as the torch light fell upon it, and cn 
out with fierce delight, “ see, it is my soul in 
eyes—my blood in her cheeks. Thus woul o 
Papita go forth had she tarnished the honor o 
her people.” 

On we went, crowding upward throng 
mountain passes till the snow became thici «* 
neath our feet, and Grenada lay like a c 1 
toy in the distance. The dawn found us n 
hollow of the mountains, with snow peaks » 
around, and half choking up the little * v* 
Nothing was seen but rooks protruding throng 
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the virgin snow, and a group of stone cairns 
peering through the drifts in the bottom of the 
valley. The rosy sunrise broke over the peaks 
as we entered this gloomy pass, but it did not 
penetrate to us. My mother lifted her eyes to 
the illuminated snow, a faint quiver ran through 
her form, and I felt the arms that supported me 
tremble. I threw myself upon her neck, and 
clung there, weeping. She shivered in my em¬ 
brace; I felt her limbs giving way, and shrieked 
aloud. She answered me with a long, long kiss, 
that froze itself into my heart, for I knew that 
it was the last. Then she lifted up her face and 
said, in a clear, sad voioe, “ who will take my i 
child?” j 

“Give her to me, Aurora!” The voice was 
full of compassion, and a wild, haggard man, in j 
the remnants of what had been a picturesque \ 
costume, came forward with his arms extended. I 
His fierce heart had yielded at last. There was \ 
relenting in his gesture and voice. > 

My mother turned her eyes mournfully upon > 
him, “I have wronged you, Chaleco, but you 
were wronged long since, and now—she turned 
her eyes steadily toward the cairns, and added, 
“all will be atoned for.” 

“ I want no atonement—I am sick of revenge,” 
was the impetuous answer. “Give me your 
child.” 

“Chaleco, one promise—take her back to Eng¬ 
land. You will find plenty of gold sewed up in 
her dress. I was out of my mind—mad to bring 
her here. Take her back; she is bright beyond 
her years, and will tell him all better than any 
one else—will you promise this, Chaleco, for the 
sake of old times ?” She smiled a pale, miserable 
smile, as she made the request. 

“Give me your ohild, I will take her to Eng¬ 
land!” answered Chaleco, in a hoarse voioe. 

“ That is all,” answered my mother, gently, 

“ I am ready now.” 

She turned away her face, and forcing my 
arms from her neck, held me toward the gipsey 
chief. 

I shrieked, and struggled to get back, but he 
folded my face to his bosom, and thus smothering 
my cries, walked rapidly away. 

Notwithstanding the close pressure of his 
arms , I heard a sharp shriek, and then the sound 
of dull, heavy blows, as if stone or iron were 
falling against some yielding substance. A groan 
burst from Chaleco, he shuddered from head to 
foot, and throwing himself forward, forced my 
face down into the snow, and burried his own : 
there, also, moaning and trembling. 

The blows grew duller, heavier, and a soft, : 
plashing noise mingled with them; no other : 
sound was in the glen, not a hum, not a footfall, 
nothing but these muffled blows, and the groans 


I of Chaleco. Then a hush, like that of midnight, 
fell over us. Chaleco held his breath, and I 
struggled no longer; it seemed as if the cold 
snow had struck to my heart. 

At last Chaleco arose, trembling with weak¬ 
ness, and taking me in his arms again, staggered 
through the snow down the glen. The tribe 
> stood in a great circle round a cairn that had 
not existed when we entered the “Valley of 
Stones.” The stillness appalled me. I broke 
from Chaleoo’s feeble hold, and rushed forward, 
calling for my mother. The old Sibyl seized me 
by the arm, pointed to the cairn, and answered, 
“she is there!” I looked fearfully upon the 
stony pyramid, but saw nothing, till my eyes fell 
downward to the snow at its base—it was crim¬ 
son with blood. Then I knew what death was, 
and what her oath meant. I grew sick, turned, 
and staggering toward the gipsey chief, fell at 
his feet. 

I remember, dimly, being in the cave once 
more, and seeing that old Sibyl counting heaps 
of gold into her lap. I remember, also, that 
Chaleco was there, and she said to him, pointing 
to me, “no, she will not die, half the oath only 
is accomplished, she must do the rest.” Then 
the cairn, with its reddened base, came before 
me, and I fell away again. Months must have 
been oblivion to me, for my next clear idea was 
in England. I lay in a canvass tent pitched by 
the wayside, half-way between Clare Hall and 
the village on his estate. Chaleco and the Sibyl 
were with me, dressed after the vagrant fashion 
of those broken tribes of our people who infest 
England. I was in rags, and seated on the 
ground, wondering how this change had been 
made—Chaleco stood by the entrance of the 
tent watching; the old woman kept in a remote 
corner, and while I was pondering over the 
meaning of it all, a merry chime of bells swept 
across the fields, that made my heaft leap; I 
broke into a soft laugh, and crept toward the 
entrance of the tent, enticed by the sunlight 
that sparkled on the sward. 

I had placed myself at Chaleco’s feet, when 
the sound of an advancing cavalcade came from 
toward the village. Chaleco shaded his eyes, 
and I saw them glow like coals beneath his 
hand. First came a troop of children with 
baskets and aprons full of blossoms, scattering 
them thick in the highway. Then followed a 
carriage, with four black horses, streaming with 
rosettes and white ribbon, followed by others 
decorated after the some fashion, and filled with 
richly dressed people. The children halted, and 
gathered around the first carriage, tossing showers 
of roses over its occupants. In the midst of this 
blooming storm, I saw my father and that woman. 
The gleam of her silver brocade, the snowy Soft- 
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ness of that rich bridal veil made me sick again. 
The snow drifts in the mountains of Spain, en 
crimsoned and trampled, swept before my dizzy 
senses. As 1 saw my father half enveloped by 
the waves of those glittering bridal garments, but 
still pale and looking so anxious, it seemed to 
me as if those soft drifts had been shoveled over 
him in mockery of my mother’s death. 

I asked no questions, but gathered from my 
companions, who conversed in cautious tones, 
that Lord Clare and his bride would rest some 
days at the hall before entering upon their wed¬ 
ding tour. I had no strength, no spirit then; 
instead of becoming angry, I was faint, and lay 
down in the tent, weeping fully as another child 
of my years might have done in its illness. 

I remember hearing shouts, and seeing flashes 
of fireworks that went off in the village that 
night, and I saw old Papita and Chaleco holding 
up a small vial between them and the lamp, filled 
with a purple liquid—then, as in a dream, they 
passed away from the tent. 

It was deep in the night, when I started from 
my sleep, Papita was shaking me by the shoulder, 
her face was close to mine, and it looked like a 
death’s head. 

“Awake!” she said, reeling on her feet, as if 
intoxicated. “It is over—Papita has kept her 
word—her work is done. Get up, last of my 
race, and see how a woman of Egypt can die.” 

The terrible light of her eyes fired me with 
strength; I stood up, and asked what she had 
done—why she talked of dying. 

“I have left the bride stiff and stark on her 
silken couch up yonder. A drop of this—only 
one drop—in the water which sparkled on her 
toilet was enough. I stood by her bed when the 
bridegroom came —she was smiling on her pillow. 
The drao, that I distil, always leaves smiles 
behind it. He saw me, old Papita, whose blood 
he has shamed, whose wrath he has braved, and 
while he stood frozen into a statue, I glided 
away, away, away forever!” 


She croned over these last words in a low 
mutter, and sunk slowly down to the earth. 

Chaleco bent over her, “Mother Papita,”he 
said, “how is this? you have not drank of the 
drao.” 

The old woman gave a cough that rattled in 
her throat. 

“There was no need, my count. Did yon 
think the old frame would not give out when its 
work was done? I knew it—I knew it. Come 
hither child, and take ‘the gipsey’slegacy,’hate, 
hate, hate to the Busne, the enemies of our 
people.” 

She struggled to a sitting posture, and tore the 
great ruby rings from her ears. 

“Your dagger, Chaleco. Quick, quick,” she 
said. Chaleco took a tiny poinard from his 
bosom, the Sibyl seized it, and thrust the sharp 
point through each of my ears, then-she locked 
the rubies into the wounds, while the blood trick¬ 
led down their antique settings. 

“It is your mother’s blood baptises them, 
remember that.” As she muttered this, the 
Sibyl fell back. “Give her the papers,” she 
gasped, “ then leave her to work out her destiny 
and theirs, free and alone. I ask no pledge, no 
vow, the stars have told me all—the stars, the 
stars.” Her limbs fell together, and she lay in 
aheap, like a skeleton, when its wires give way. 

Before morning Chaleco buried her in the 
hollow where our encampment had been made. 

I heard the gratings of his shovel a long time in 
the darkness, and that was all. He never come 
back to the tent, and I was left with my fearful 
legacy, sick and alone. 

Thus far my life was blended with that of my 
poor mother, and her destiny sent an iron thread 
through the rest of my existence. After the 
funeral of Lady Clare, my father became a 
wanderer in Egypt and the Holy Land, an old 
man still in his youth. 

THB END. 


TAM O’SHANTER, 

AN EXTRACT PROM BURNS’ FAMOUS POEM. 


(with an illustration.) 


"But to our tale: Ae market night 
Tam had got planted unco right; 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing fineby 
Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow, sauter Johnny, 

Hie ancient, trusty, drowthy crony; 

Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither; 

They had been fou for weeks the gither. 


The night drave on wi’ songs an’ clatter; 
And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious; 
Wi’ favors secret, sweet, and precious: 
The souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 
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"WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Thi romance of the South West has yet to be 
written, but whenever this shall occur, it will be 
found to be as thrilling as the border legendary 
lore of Scotland. Indeed, in many respects, it 
will closely resemble that, which Sir Walter 
Scott has rendered immortal, in prose and verse 
alike; for the chief actors in both our own 
South West and that of Scotland, were frontier 
men, full of rough, heroio qualities, spending 
their lives in feats by field and flood. 

The whole soil of this section of our country 
was won, in fact, amid dangers innumerable. 
The wars with the Creek Indians made Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, for a long time, a 
hattle-field, where every man, as it were, slept on 
his arms: while Texas has been the scene of 
some of the most daring exploits ever recorded 
in history, as well as of sufferings nearly beyond 
imagination. We repeat, that was similar genius 
to be devoted to illustrating the traditions of this 
region, which has been bestowed on the border 
legends of Scotland, the results would not fail 
to be a series of historical fictions not leas inte¬ 
resting than the Waverly novels. Some day, 
indeed, an American Scott will arise, and this 
vein of traditionary lore be worked. 

Whenever that day arrives, authentic anec¬ 
dotes respecting Crockett, and frontier-men of a 
similar characteristic description, will be eagerly 
sought, and enthusiastically employed. The work 
which led to these remarks, and which is now in 
press, though not published, will then be prized 
almost beyond its weight in gold, on account of 
the rich material it will furnish. It is full of 
striking events, and even of scenes of humor, 
showing that Shakspeare only imitated real life, 
when he made comedy tread close on the heels 
of tragedy. We have selected two incidents, the 
one sad, the other mirthful, as proofs of this; 
and have illustrated them, for the benefit of 
our readers, with original designs, drawn by 
Stephens, and engraved by Beeler. 

The first is a story of love and war. It is a 
tale not uncommon to the wild frontiers, but one 
which could never pccur in civilized cities. A 
young man, liberally educated, and heir to a 
large fortune, having been disowned by his 

* The Life and Adventures of Crockett, with 
Legends and Traditions of the South West. 1 vol. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, 1853. 


father, for sharing in a tragical occurrence, 
though unwittingly and innocently, took to the 
roving life of a bee hunter, in the then unsettled' 
province of Texas. Here he remained for several 
years, until at last his father, discovering the 
injustice which he had done the exile, had him 
sought out in the wilderness to which he had 
fled, and offered to restore him to wealth and 
civilization. But the free, exulting life of nature 
had so won on the son that he would have hesi¬ 
tated, even if a stronger tie had not bound him 
to the life of the border. That tie was love. 
Banished, an outcast, he had sought that sym¬ 
pathy, under a humble roof, which had been 
denied him in prouder places: he had imbibed 
an affection for a rustic beauty of Nagidoches, 
had married her, and had settled down as a fron¬ 
tier farmer. Here, in the midst of domestic 
bliss, the summons of his father found him. 
But though rejoicing to be reconciled to his 
parent, he could not abandon her, who had loved 
him when friendless, and hence he remained in 
Texas, declining all overtures to return to civil¬ 
ized life. 

War came, however, to dissipate this dream of 
happiness, and convert his smiling household 
into a desolated hearth. The struggle between 
Texas and Mexico broke out. With the abstract 
questions of national right at stake the young 
husband troubled himself but little; but he saw 
that an invading army approached, that his lands 
were threatened with confiscation, and that per¬ 
haps even the life and honor of his bride were 
in peril. He armed and marched against the 
foe. His wife, when the hour of parting came, 
for a moment repented that she had given her 
consent, and urged him to return; but, though 
his heart almost broke, for he had a presenti¬ 
ment he should never see her more, he persisted 
in his original resolution. When he had, at last, 
torn himself from her, and mounted his horse, 
he strove to conceal his emotion, by carelessly 
singing, 

"Saddled and bridled, and booted rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee.” 

But the wife, who, though originally unlettered, 
had, since their marriage, learned to share his 
tastes, tremulously answered him, by quoting the 
next two lines of the 80 Dg, and then bursting 
into tears, 
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“But toom cam’ the saddle, all bluidy to see, ! 

And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he.” j 

Alas! the prophecy was too true. The husband 
fell in battle, and the wife died broken-hearted, j 

The second incident is of a mirthful character, j 
During Crockett’s last and fatal journey, he j 
travelled for some time with a professional j 
thimble rigger, whom he met on the way, and 
who with the effrontery of his class, forced I 
himself on the colonel’s party. This petty j 
gambler was a bit of a dandy, wearing a broad ] 
Panama hat, and sporting a suit of thread-bare 
black, the coat of which was generally buttoned : 
up to his throat. He stuck to the travellers for j 
several days, and was the occasion of much < 
mirth. Among other things he was quite a brag- \ 
gadocia. He would tell tales, by the hour, of his j 
prowess, but especially of fights in which he had s 
engaged the savages at odds. He was inces- 5 
santly practising his petty game, betting that j 
the pea was not under this cup, and then that it 5 
was not under that, and of course dexterously I 
shifting it, by sleight of hand, at the critical \ 
moment. j 

At last the travellers, to their relief, succeeded \ 
in shaking him off. Time passed. The party \ 
had fallen in with some friendly Indians, when, i 
one day, a thin smoke was seen curling above 
the distant tree-tops: and, as it might betoken j 
an enemy lurking near, they stole nearer, and i 
then, extending their line, surrounded the clump 1 


of trees from which it came. Crockett led the 
advance, and soon discovered, in the distance, a 
solitary man seated near the fire, but so intent 
on some pursuit that he did not hear the ap¬ 
proaching footsteps. A second glance assured 
Crockett that it was the doughty thimble-rigger 
practising his game of thimbles on the crown of 
his Panama. Suddenly, at Crockett’s whispered 
direction, the chief shouted the war-whoop, and 
the warriors rushed in, from all sides, yelling, 
and brandishing their weapons. The absorbed 
gambler sprang to his feet, and with horror 
depicted in every lineament of his face, stood 
shaking like one who sees a ghost, until Crockett, 
almost dying with laughter, stepped forward, 
and made himself known. But the thimble- 
rigger was never heard afterward to boast of 
his prowess, at least in the colonel’s presence. 
In proper hands, this scene might be made as 
laughable as Bailie Nicol Jarvis’s poker-fight, in 
the little Highland inn. 

The volume to which we are thus indebted, 
will be published,*we are informed, in the course 
of the winter, and will be illustrated by no less 
than twelve of Stephen’s most spirited designs. 
We take this occasion to bear testimony to the 
merits of this rising young artist, merits which 
no one will question who has seen his “Comio 
Natural History of Man,” or others of his pencil- 
sketches. He is thoroughly original and Ameri¬ 
can, and no imitator of any man, or school. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


BT J. H. A. BONK. 


Ho, artisans! lengthen ye out the wire, 

And plant the pole deep in the ground. 

For a highway on which the electric fire 
May traverse the earth around: 

On the rooky bed of the troubled sea, 

O’er the smiling fruitful land, 

By the crowded mart and the lonely tree 
Place the slight but potent band. 

The lightning which blazed in the ebon sky 
Was deemed as the hand of God, 

And the trembling world at its sight would lie 
In dread of the chastening rod: 

The hand of God now rests on the wire, 

And wields it as 'twero a pen, 

Tracing in words of mystic fire 
A lesson of Truth to men; 

Razing the laws which say that man 
la a serf to his brother cloy; 

Telling, in spite of the tyrant's ban, 

Of the dawn of a better day; 


Scorching like slender threads of flax 
The fetters that bind men down, 

Melting away like simmering wax 
The despots’ throne and crown. 

Back, superstition, the flashing light 
Will injure thy owl-like eyes; 

Hence, ignorance, hence, thy clouds of nig 
Must away now the lightning flies. 

Despot, beware, nor trust thy power, 

Though firm as the mountain oak, 

The gun crowned wall and the massy tower 
Must fall ’neath the lightning stroke. 

Then plant the pole and stretch the wire 
Till a belt goes round the earth, 

And the record be traced in electric fire 
Of a free world’s glorious birth; 

Treaties a while may kingdoms bind, 

And war join clan to clan, , 

But the wire shall twine round the human m n t 
Joining man to his brother man. 
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BY MARY L. MEANT. 


“Comb, Nora, dearest, congratulate mo!” ex- j to the felicity of domestic life would be the gentle 
claimed a merry Toice, as two brilliant eyes were < kindness of Claymore—his unwearying thought- 
raised from a miniature, set in diamonds, on i fulness and affection, than all the brilliant gifts 


which they had been intently gazing. 


of his favored rival!” 


“Congratulate you, Carry! on what? Has Mr. \ “But you look only on one side of the picture, 
Claymore returned?” j Nora, and do not regard the charms which the re- 

“ Claymore, pshaw! Tour thoughts are always j verse presents. Ellsworth has wealth unbounded 
wandering across the Atlantic. Pray, may one j —while Claymore, through the eccentricity of 
never receive proposals from one nearer home?” ] a foolish, miserly old father, can only obtain, 
Nora looked earnestly at her companion for a < annually, a sum sufficient to support him in good 
few moments ere she replied, “I will not believe j style. Then remember, too, that Ellsworth is an 
it, Caroline. Wild, thoughtless, aye, ever coquet- \ M. C. Heigho! How delightful ’twill be to spend 
tish, as some say you are, I will not so wrong you 1 my winters in the gay metropolis of the nation— 
as to believe that you have seriously encouraged j to have my husband pointed out as one of the 


the addresses of any suitor save him, to whom 
you so long ago plighted your vows of love.” 

“Well, believe it or not, os you please, my 
most ungracious confidant; I assure you, with 
all due gravity, that I have within the past hour 
plighted my vows anew; and for proof, behold 
this.” And she suddenly held up the miniature. 

“And Claymore,” interrupted her companion, 
reproachfully; “poor, deceived Claymore!” 

“Pshaw,” said Caroline, “Claymore sinks into 
insignificence compared with Mr. Ellsworth.” 
And she gazed, with proud admiration, at the 
likeness, which indeed pourtrayed features whose 
noble beauty justified her praise. 

“ Mr. Ellsworth is certainly not deficient in any 
attractions, whether personal or mental,” was the 
quiet reply. “ Whatever may be said as to your 
motives, all will admit that your choice is in no 
way unworthy of you: but, with all the beauty 
and elegance of his face, form and manners; his 
acknowledged talents and splendid genius; there 
is yet one thing wanting to make him equal to 
the one he has supplanted—one essential which 
all his brilliant attractions cannot supply, yet 
which is worth them all.” 

“And pray, what may be this wonderful re¬ 
quisite, my little mentor?” 

“A heart, Caroline! a warm, generous, affec¬ 
tionate heart—which you once deemed indispen¬ 
sable in a partner for life. Grafton Ellsworth 
may win admiring glances from the proud and 
beautiful. He may be the envy of his fellow \ 


most prominent members of the National Council 
—to see the House crowded when he is to speak, 
and all hanging with breathless attention on his 
words.” 

“Proud you may be; but happiness you will, 
perhaps, by sad experience learn, is not the 
necessary lot of the wives of our distinguished 
men. Yet, if you are really decided, as you say, 
I hope your future, Caroline, may be all that you 
desire.” 

“Thank you, dear Nora! I knew you would 
not long be angry with your poor Carry; but 
come, let us prepare for a walk,” and the two 
girls with their arms fondly entwined left the 
parlor together. 

Bright lights were flashing from costly chande¬ 
liers over the gay crowds that filled the spacious 
rooms of a large mansion; music gave forth its 
most melodious strains; there were brilliant eyes 
and witching smiles; gay dresses and flashing 
jewelry; all indeed that could give lustre to an 
evening party was collected within Mrs. Russell’s 
drawing-rooms. It was the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber; too early for the gaieties of the season: but 
the party was given in honor of a fair bride, who 
was shortly to leave her native land with him to 
whose destinies she had linked her own; and 
very few of the fashionables invited had thought 
proper to absent themselves. Conspicuous among 
the crowd appeared the noble-looking Ellsworth, 
with the brilliant Caroline Leslie leaning on his 
arm. Scarce two weeks had passed since their 


men, while yet his position in society makes them j betrothment, and already there were rumors afloat 
eagerly court his favor: and he may even be ' that the bridal day had been named for an early 
Worthy of all the compliments so lavishly show- j period; and not a few ill-natured remarks were 
ered upon him: but trust me he is not the man ' whispered by some of the company who were 
to render you happy. How much more conducive • acquainted with her previous engagement to 
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Claymore, aa Caroline moved gracefully along, 
her exquisite beauty more fascinating than ever; 
gratified pride and ambition lending a brighter 
lustre to her large hazel eyes, and a more ex¬ 
pressive smile to her beautiful lips; her beaming 
glance, ever and anon turning to him who was 
the cynosure of all eyes—for whose admiration 
so many fair ones had sighed in vain. 

Suddenly there was a bustle at one end of the 
apartment as some one entered, and several gen¬ 
tlemen eagerly advanced to greet the new comer. 
He was of small and rather slight figure; his 
countenance, though not decidedly handsome, 
was yet rendered striking by its singularly in¬ 
tellectual expression; his manners, gentle, easy, 
and unassuming, marking the perfect gentleman, 
and evincing in every look and tone of voice one 
of those warm-hearted, generous natures, which 
so insensibly attract the good-will of all with 
whom they come in contact. Ellsworth and his 
companion had observed the momentary confu¬ 
sion, but were ignorant of its cause, till a lady 
near them remarked to another that it was Mr. 
Claymore, who had just returned from Europe, 
turning at the same time to observe the effect of 
the announcement on Caroline. A crimson flush 
mantled Miss Leslie’s very temples, but the next 
instant she became pale and motionless, while 
her eyes were intently fixed upon the group 
that had first arreBted her attention. A sudden 
movement amongst them revealed the form of 
him she most dreaded to see. There stood her 
forsaken lover, whom she had flattered herself 
would not reach home before her union with 
his rival—yes, there he stood, courteously and 
kindly replying to those who thronged around 
him, though the earnest, inquiring glance that 
roved over the fair forms near him, showed that 
his thoughts were of one alone—and that one— 
how should she meet him? Her first impulse to 
retire into the adjoining room, and thus delay 
os long as possible the dreaded moment, was 
abandoned as she saw curious eyes fixed upon 
her; and she instantly decided to remain where 
she was, calling the pride of her nature to nerve 
her to meet him with an air of cool indifference. 
She turned to Ellsworth and began a trifling 
conversation; but the next moment Claymore 
stood before her, breathing her name in soft, low 
accents, while he pressed her hand fervently 
within his own. She did not withdraw it, and 
her eyes for a moment only met his, as coldly 
and without embarrassment, she returned his 
greeting. At the same instant, to her great re¬ 
lief, the music sounded for a favorite waltz, and 
Ellsworth led her forward. Surprised and dis¬ 
appointed, Claymore retired to a recess shaded 
by a rich drapery, where he observed with pain¬ 
ful interest his betrothed: nor was it without 


vexation that he saw her regarding her com¬ 
panion with the same glances that had formerly 
been bestowed on him alone. A suspicion of the 
truth, however, never entered his mind. He saw 
that all seemed to regard Ellsworth with respect 
and admiration, and could not wonder why Caro¬ 
line should willingly receive his attentions; nor 
that be should so sedulously devote himself to 
one whom to see was to admire:—yet he still felt 
dissatisfied. While absorbed in these unpleasant 
musings, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and turning he beheld his friend Vernon. The 
latter had heard from Leonora, to whom he was 
engaged, of the change in Caroline’s feelings, 
and now drawing Claymore aside, told him, in a 
few, sad words, the truth. 

But Claymore could not, would not credit such 
treachery. “ You are mistaken, you are indeed, 
my friend,” he said, “it is owing to the instinc¬ 
tive delicacy of her nature that Caroline acts so 
strangely to-night. I did not reflect, until too 
late, on the singular impropriety of my causing 
our first meeting to take place in the midst of a 
curious, gaping crowd. I only arrived at night¬ 
fall, and hastening as soon as possible to Mr. 
Leslie’s, learned that his daughter was at Mrs. 
Russell’s party; and, presuming on my acquaint¬ 
ance with that lady, I immediately repaired to 
her house, forgetting in my eagerness to see 
Caroline the embarrassment I should cause her 
—I have been rightly punished.” 

There was another interval of silence. “You 
do not speak, Hal—come, now, acknowledge that 
your suspicions are not well founded!” 

“ You are deceiving yourself, my dear friend, 
replied Vernon, earnestly. “You labor to per¬ 
suade yourself into the belief of what you woul 
fain have true. I can sympathize in your feelings, 
but cannot aid in your attempts at self-deception. 
Should I even do so, what could it avail, since 
the truth, how painful soever it be, must be re 
vealed to you at last?” .. 

Claymore, fixing his eyes upon hisfrien 
he would search into his very soul, asked w 
grounds he had for speaking in this manner 

Thus adjured, Vernon proceeded to re J a * e 
that Nora had told him of the conversation be¬ 
tween herself and Caroline, on the day tha 
latter received Ellsworth’s miniature. Clayoo 
listened in silence, and made no remark for son 
time. But at last turning to Vernon, a “, 
vealing a face of death like paleness, be g raS P^ 
his hand warmly, exclaiming in a hoarse *bi8p«> 
“farewell, my friend! I have detained y°® ^ 

I long. To-morrow come and see me.” And wi 
| further delay, he was gone. 

At an early hour on the following morD1 .^’ 
Caroline, having summoned Nora to her ass 1 
ance, sat beside a sofa-table in the front par > 
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selecting from various annuals, magazines, &c., 
the different parts of a bridal toilette, which she 
resolved should surpass anything of the kind she 
had ever seen, when the servant announced Mr. 
Claymore, who at the same instant entered. He 
approached Caroline, and with a graceful bow 
extended his hand; without hesitation she gave 
him hers, but instantly withdrew it on perceiving 
that he was about to raise it to his lips. With 
some embarrassment he took a seat beside her, 
while Nora rose to retire. “Wait, Nora, dear, I 
have not yet released you,” said Caroline, spor¬ 
tively, “you must not run away without leave.” 
Nora, with a glance of silent reproof, retreated 
to the back parlor, leaving the two alone. The 
lover was evidently at a loss how to commence a 
conversation. During the long, sleepless night, 
he had revolved in his mind all that Vernon had 
said, and which his own observations tended to 
confirm; but balancing against these the love and 
devotedness which Caroline had ever manifested 
for him, he came to the conclusion that his friend 
and himself had wronged her by their suspicions. 
With this conviction, he had impatiently awaited 
the earliest hour when he could with propriety 
visit her. Yet now her demeanor overthrew all 
his reasonings, and he was again at fault. Caro¬ 
line spoke first, and with as much nonchalance 
as if addressing a casual acquaintance who was 
paying her a morning call. “You have but 
lately returned from Europe, I believe, Mr. Clay¬ 
more?” 

“But lately indeed,^liss Leslie: yet I fear too 
soon; since my absence, long as it seemed to me, 
procures me this welcome from one whom I had 
expected would meet me rather differently!” 

“Expectations are foolish things,” was the 
careless reply. “And I wonder that a calm 
philosopher like Mr. Claymore should indulge 
them.” 

“Why this bantering, Caroline?” exclaimed 
her visitor, as if by a strong effort. “You did 
not always reply to my words thus. There was 
a time-” 

“Oh, I pray you not to speak of the times that 
were! The present has sufficient claims on my 
attention. Or if you will exercise your memory, 
do tell me of foreign lands—recall some spirit- 
stirring adventure—some hair-breadth escape.” 

“Again I must beg of you, Caroline, to drop 
this trifling strain; some other time I will respond 
to it, but not now. Let us spealf of ourselves, 
tny beloved one! Surely a year’s separation has 
not so changed our hearts, that you should seek 
to conceal your feelings under the guise of these 
frivolous discoursings.” 

“I have no feelings to oonceal from you, Mr. 
Claymore—and why are you displeased?” 

“ We are spending the time most unprofitably, 
Vol. XXII.—19 


| dearest,” persisted her lover. “Let us change 
the subject to one more precious; we will speak 
of the past—the beautiful past.” 

[ “I have already said that I wish not to speak 
I of it.” F 

“And is it then so valueless to you? That 
past rendered dear and precious to me by your 
love.” 

“I will not hear of love, sir, or anything con¬ 
nected with it. This must forever be an inter¬ 
dicted subject between us.” 

“Caroline! Caroline!” exclaimed her lover, 
forcibly seizing her hand, “recall these words—^ 
say you spoke them in jest—say any thin g— hut 
retract these cruel words!” 

“I will give no other meaning to my words 
than that they plainly bear. Release my hand, 
sir!” 

“Not till you tell me the cause of this change, 
so overwhelming to me.” 

“I will give you no explanation of my words 
nor actions, Mr. Claymore,” replied Caroline, 
proudly. “And permit me to say that I am 
j astonished at your presuming to ask it.” 

“This from you, Caroline,” said the lover, in a 
tone of sadness, while he slowly relinquished her 
hand. “ This from you, whose vows of love were 
whispered so soft, so fondly to me. From you, 
whose image I had enshrined in my heart as the 
representative of all that is pure, and holy, and 
exalted in woman—from you, whose tearful fare¬ 
well was treasured as the most precious sounds 
I should hear till the same voice breathed a wel¬ 
come home.” 

He was interrupted by a deep drawn sigh from 
Caroline, perhaps his words had touched an an¬ 
swering chord—perhaps—no matter what so that 
it was favorable to his hopes, and the bright light 
of joy beamed in his fine eyes as he inquired ten¬ 
derly if it was so. 

“A sigh, Mr. Claymore, may as often be the 
expression of weariness as of regret: have the 
goodness to impute mine to the former cause, 
and-” 

“’Tis enough, madam!” replied her suitor, 
rising with an air cold and stately as her own. 
“I will, at least, spare you the necessity of 
further words, and relieve you at once of my 
disagreeable presence:” and with a bow haughty 
and formal he disappeared. Yet scarcely had 
ho reached the street door, when he stopped to 
debate with himself whether he should not re¬ 
turn and make another effort to recall the strayed 
affections of his “lady love.” She was his first, 
his only love, and he could not thus leave her. 

As he entered the room he had just left, he heard 
the soft voice of Leonora in the back parlor, and 
looking in saw that his recreant “queen of all 
hearts” had joined her. They were standing near 
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Caroline was supremely happy. United to i 
man whose name had resounded through the 
Union in the trumpet-tones of fame—whose im¬ 
mense wealth would place within her reach 
all the appliances of grandeur and luxury— 
there is something very amusing to me in your her splendid bridal the theme of discussion in 
looks when you would lecture me about this fashionable coteries for days succeeding—hr 
same Claymore. But take heed how you trifle trosseau such as a princess might envy—yes, 
with me on this point You would not have me Caroline was now, indeed, a proud, a happy 
prove false to my affianced husband, now that woman. Her husband, gratified by the admin- 
the very day of our union is fixed?” tion her appearance everywhere elicited, led her 

“You prove false! How should I suspect proudly from one scene of amusement to another; 
you of fickleness, after the beautiful example and Caroline, her young head almost bewildered 

by the constant whirl of excitement—her foolish 
heart fluttering with the mingled sensations of 
joy, happiness and pride, had happily no time 
for serious thought—else the image of the be¬ 
trayed one might, perchance, have risen to her 
mental vision, causing a thrill of uneasiness or 
remorse in her bosom. 

On their arrival in Washington, her triumph 
and gratification were complete. As the bride of 
Grafton Ellsworth she could not fail of receiving 
a state of almost desperation he paced the streets attention in every circle; and her own peerless 
until, without knowing how he had reached it, charms, varied accomplishments, and elegant 
he found himself near his hotel. manners rendered the charm complete. In erery 

Several days passed. Caroline busied herself pageant—and the season was one of unusual 
with the preparations for her wedding, saw no gayety—she moved the reigning spirit, the ac- 
more of her rejected suitor; while He, as if sud- knowledged queen of beauty; and her vanity, 
denly bereft of the lofty energy of his nature, constantly receiving a new impetus, was as con- 
spent hour after hour in his room indulging idle stantly administered to by murmurs of admira- 
reveries—dwelling on the bright and glowing tion which always followed her appearance, 
hopes of the past so soon overshadowed, and Meantime Claymore had reached France, on 
fancying naught in the future for him but cheer- his way to Greece, when, one afternoon, as he 
lessness and gloom. Of all his friends, Vernon sauntered through the streets of Paris, he heard 
was the only one admitted to his presence. He 
felt deeply for his friend’s disappointment, and 
strove with kindly efforts to rouse him from 
his dejection. One evening, when he had been 
striving in vain to call up a smile to the sad 
countenance of his companion, he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed in a tone of apparent anger, 

“Really, Claymore, you must rouse yourself. 

The girl is not worth regret. Why not return to 
Europe?” 

“I have been thinking, to-day,” replied Clay¬ 
more, with something of returning animation, 

“not indeed of returning to Europe, but of my 
folly in quitting it without visiting Greece, which 
to my imagination always presented the charms 
of fairy-land. To Europe then I will go, that I 
may see Greece.” 

And so it was decided. The Bame paper that 
announced the departure of the steamer, in which 
Claymore sailed, contained also the notice of the 
marriage between the Hon. Grafton Ellsworth, 

member of Congress from the state of-, and 

Caroline Louisa, only daughter of Philip Leslie, 

Esq. 


his name pronounced. He looked up anu 
dashing equipage. 

“What,de Valeurs!” he exclaimed. 

“Claymore! The last person I expected to 
see.” 

At the same moment two others bowed from 
the carriage window: one the matronly Madame 
de Valeurs, the other her beautiful and bias ng 
daughter. 

“Come with us,” said de Valeurs, who was 

leaving a jeweler’s shop, where he had ^ 
giving some orders for the ladies. “Tou see 
there is a spare seat. You can’t imagine o 
glad I am to see you.” . 

Madame de Valeurs joined her entreaties 
those of her son. The daughter said not w ^ 
but her eye^ were more eloquent than wo 
would have been, and Claymore finally con9en • 
While the carriage is driving to the 8U P er ^ __ 
of the de Valeurs family, go back with us, re ^ 
and we will acquaint you how Claymore came 
be so valued by them. 

While sojouroiDg in France before, it had 
his good fortune to rescue from imminent pe 


you have given of constancy!” was the sarcastic 
reply. 

“ Now that is almost too much for my patience, 
Nora: but I will not be angry whatever you say, 
for I cannot (Bspense with your tasteful assist¬ 
ance just now. I must look my best, you know, 
beside the handsome groom.” 

Claymore had stood, meanwhile, as if rooted 
to the floor; but these words recalled his bewil¬ 
dered senses; and he rushed from the house. In 


the window, so that neither observed his entrance, 
and the light, careless laugh of Caroline as she 
replied to her friend, sounded the death knell of 
the hopes he still strove to cherish. 

“Nora, you are a provoking creature; yet 
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perhaps from a fearful death, the only son of 
Madame de Valeurs. The young man’s horse 
had become affrighted, and -was ungovernable, 
making for a high bank on one side, just as Clay¬ 
more approached. One glance sufficed to show 
him the danger. He had scarcely time to spring 
from the saddle, and grasp the unfortunate rider 
as he was thrown from his horse on the very 
edge of the precipice. The young man profusely 
thanked Claymore, and made him promise to visit 
him. 

Claymore had almost forgotten this promise, 
when, one night at a ball, his attention was 
arrested by a young lady near him, in whose 
countenance there seemed something strangely 
familiar, though he was confident he had never 
beheld her till then. She was attended by a gen¬ 
tleman to whom Claymore had been previously 
presented, and who, on perceiving him, led his 
fair companion forward, remarking in a voice 
which though low was sufficiently distinct for 
Claymore to understand. “You are so partial 
to Americans, my fair cousin, that I must add 
another of them to the list of your friends. Mr. 
Claymore will.” 

“Americans—Mr. Claymore,” repeated the 
young girl, eagerly, adding gracefully, “a sister 
needs no formal introduction to the preserver of 
her brother’s life.” 

Our hero, as he looked at the lovely, animated 
being beside him, wondered that the striking 
likeness between the brother and sister had not 
recalled the oircumstance immediately to his 
memory. They were the same in feature and 
expression, with the same soft, eloquent eyes— 
and, he soon discovered, alike in their frank 
simplicity and confiding ingenuousness. 

From that night Claymore was a frequent and 
always a welcome visitor at M. de Valeur’s. The 
time he had limited for his stay in France ex¬ 
pired; yet he still lingered: appointing different 
periods for his departure, yet as often deferring 
it. We will not pause to discuss the probability 
of the fair inhabitant of the Villa having some 
connection with this delay. He had certainly 
become deeply fascinated by the artless playful¬ 
ness and utter want of guile which characterized 
the lovely Adrienne; and in her presence it was 
no unusual thing for him to become deaf and 
blind to every one else: in short, had his heart 
been free, there is but little doubt that he would 
soon have acknowledged her conquest: but his 
faith, as our readers are aware,-was pledged to 
one across the broad Atlantic wave; and were 
his love for his betrothed not sufficient to bind 
him to his vow, the strict integrity and unbending 
honor of his character would alone prevent its > 
violation. But whatever might be his feelings, 
it was evident to many that the gentle Adrienne { 


entertained warmer sentiments than those of 
friendship and gratitude toward the handsome 
American. Her brother’s account of the stranger 
who had so promptly and kindly come to his res¬ 
cue, had strongly prepossessed her in his favor: 
and certainly there was nothing in his appear¬ 
ance, conversation, or manners calculated to 
lessen the feeling. But her feelings were never 
suspected by the object of her preference; and 
at length he left for America, still ignorant that 
she loved him. 

But now, on again meeting her, he could no 
longer remain blind to the real feelings of Ad¬ 
rienne. His journey to Greece was forgotten. 
He found a delicious pleasure in being with her. 
Yet he hesitated to offer his bruised and bleeding 
heart, in return for her virgin love. At last, 
one delicious evening, they sat together in the 
spacious garden of the Villa, engaged as they had 
for some time past been wont to be—Frederic 
culling from books, or the rich stores of his 
memory the choicest gems of the poets of his 
own language, in the study of which Adrienne 
had of late made considerable progress; while 
she listened eagerly to every tone of that loved 
voice, striving to imprint on her heaTt the very 
accents with which he repeated the words. But 
as the setting sun robed the airy clouds in gor¬ 
geous regal dyes, and the deepening shadows 
made a quiet, spiritual beauty around, the sounds 
had died away, and the lovers sat in silent re¬ 
verie. Almost unconsciously their hands met; 
and Adrienne turning cast a timid glance at her 
companion. He answered it with one of undis¬ 
guised affection, and breaking off a few of the 
orange flowers which grew in fragrant beauty 
beside him, he hastily wove them together, and 
presenting the 'garland to Adrienne, continued 
his quotations from the poets, in the words of 
Miss Landon. 

“Once, only once that wreath is worn—once only 
may ehe wear _ . 

The wreath of orange blossoms within her shining 
hair.” 

His voice was low and tremulous, but he knew 
his meaning was understood, for the little hand 
he held trembled in his fervent clasp, like the 
gentle flowers in the breeze they love—and the 
moistened eyes that the moment before were 
raised to his, as quickly fell beneath the deep- 
fringed lids—and the bright twilight floating 
around her revealed the rich crimson that tinged 
the clear olive of her cheeks as he drew her 
. closer to him. The poets were forgotten; but 
? the watchful sentinels of night had one by one 
■ taken their places in the clear, blue vault above, 
ere the two lovers sought the shelter of the house 

_and when soon after, Claymore trod the shores 

of Greece, his tour was far from a lonely one. A 
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congenial spirit was with him—a heart glowing 
with love and happiness responded to every thrill 
of his own; and Claymore often repeated the lines 
of the favorite poet of yodng and loving hearts: 

“ -How the best charms of nature improve, 

When we see them reflected from looks that we love.” 

When the journey to Greece was finally made, 
it was with Adrienne as his bride. But we do 
not design to follow the young couple on their 
travels. We will suppose them established, at 
last, in their quiet, elegant home in Amerioa, the 
tranquil pleasures of which both were so well 
fitted to appreciate and enjoy. 

When Caroline Leslie, boasting of Ellsworth’s 
countless riches, spoke of Claymore having only 
sufficient to support him in good style, she little 
dreamed he was at that very time the possessor 
of wealth probably equal to his who had sup¬ 
planted him. Yet such was the real case. A 
rich old bachelor uncle in England, who had re¬ 
fused for years to hold any correspondence with 
his trans-atlantic connexions, became at first sight 
strangely prepossessed in favor of our hero, in¬ 
sisting that he should be an inmate of his old 
ancestral home during his stay in England: and 
when during his sojourn in France, Frederic 
heard of the old gentleman’s decease, he was 
astonished to learn that with the exception of a 
few trifling legacies, he was the sole heir to his 
uncle’s immense possessions. Thb wealth thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly acquired had few 
charms to a man of Claymore’s simple tastes, 
for the gratification of which his own means 
had always sufficed. But in one respect it was 
welcome, as enabling him to gratify one of the 
noblest wishes of his heart, in lending a helping 
hand to young, aspiring genius, especially of his 
own land: and the first use he made of his new 
acquisition was in favor of many of his young 
oountrymen he found in France and Italy labor¬ 
ing and struggling for distinction and fame, while 
often at a loss for their daily bread. Hence his 
house, if, as some thought, somewhat deficient in 
the luxurious adornments of fashionable man¬ 
sions, was beautified with some of the highest 
efforts of genius, purchased at prices which even 
the gifted artists had not dreamed of obtaining: 
while his example in this respect incited several 
of his friends to make the same noble use of a 
portion of their wealth. A man of leisure, he 
gradually turned his attention to affairs of state, 
and, some years after his return, was appointed 
to the United States Senate, when, having pur¬ 
chased a commodious residence in the National 
Metropolis, he continued to enjoy all the oom- 
forta of home during the sessions of Congress. 
He soon became one of the most energetic and 
efficient members; and liis native state had no 


cause to regret the confidence she had placed in 
him. 

But where is our other friend, Caroline Elk- 
worth, all this time? We parted her company 
amid the scenes of fashionable life, and amid its 
enchantments we must again seek her. She is 
still very beautiful, but the bright blush of care¬ 
less gayety and health has vanished; and though 
when arrayed in rich attire she moves through 
the festal hall with a step graceful and stately 
as ever, there is but too often a faint cloud of 
satiety and weariness upon the jeweled brow; 
and he must be a superficial observer indeed who 
does not notice the listless attraction with which 
she mingles in the gay, thoughtless orowd. She 
is weary of the constant excitement; yet is it 
unfortunately her only means to pass away the 
time that else would drag so heavily. Poor 
Caroline has made a sad, a fatal mistake! The 
promptings of a foolish ambition are no more; 
and her heart awakened from its feverish dream 
refuses to be satisfied with the semblance of hap¬ 
piness which is its portion. 

The thoughts and feelings of her early yean, 
ere the syren voice of flattery and adulation 
had charmed with its deceitful accents a heart 
naturally warm in its affections, and disposed to 
value love above all other earthly things:— have 
resumed their sway in her bosom; and she sits 
lonely and miserable in her stately home; or 
robes herself in satin or velvet folds, and braids 

the flashing jewels around her aching head, and 

mingles again with the mirth-seeking throng, 
but the impatience and disgust with which on 
returning, she throws aside her costly attire an 
gorgeous gems which perhaps have excited e 
envy of all, show how futile is such an attempt 
to still the workings of uneasy thought. She is 
pining for a look, a word of sympathy and a eo 
tion; and her heart constantly thrown back upon 
itself by disappointment weeps tears— bitter tears 
of sorrow and despair. Not that her husbands 
in any way harsh oar unkind to her. Oh, no. • 
Ellsworth is by far too perfect a gentleman w ^ 
respects to use harsh or unbecoming language 
a woman: but the wife looks in vain for a to en 
of the kind, earnest, thoughtful love which won 
open a new world to her vision, and make e 
life really as happy and enviable as her admir® 
friends now imagined it to be. ... 

Mr. Ellsworth was by no means an 
or selfish man, but he was just as far from ^ 
an affectionate or warm-hearted one. H® co 
not bear the sight of distress, and his P 11 * 86 * 
always open to relieve the poor and uufortun * 
but he never dreamed that a few kind or eDC ^ 
raging words accompanying his bounty, 
often prove more grateful to the e g0 

of its recipient, than the pecuniary 6 
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promptly bestowed. And in the some manner days alone, save the attendance of her nurse— 
he acted in his domestic relations. He would her husband absent as usual, busied with his 
purchase for his beautiful wife the costliest political projects: for he had declined a re-elec- 
article of dress or jewelry that attracted his tion to Congress, and was now a candidate for 
admiration; but the careless manner in which it the Gubernatorial chair of his state. And while 
was presented produced a corresponding cold- he was thus engaged, and his friends were making 
ness on the part of Caroline; and his brilliant every street re-echo their shouts, and eyen his 
gifts awoke no pleasurable emotion, and were enemies gave reluctant testimony to his brilliant 
disregarded save for their own inherit value. qualifications, his wife was suffering the double 
Thus also, if during the sessions of Congress, agony of severe illness of body, and total pros- 
Caroline wished to accompany him to Washing- tration of spirits; and thus her recovery was for 
ton, put up at the most fashionable hotel, and a long time extremely doubtful. Often when 
mingle in all the gayeties of the season, she was ; her nurse imagined her in a quiet slumber from 
perfectly welcome to do so: but if she preferred which the happiest results might be anticipated, 
remaining in her distant home, her husband left she was secretly giving way to her depressed 
her with perhaps an expression of surprise at feelings, and dwelling with bitter tears on the 
such an absurd choice, never troubling himself neglect and loneliness, so sad, so heart sickening 
to persuade her to a more rational one. in seasons of aflliction and triaL When at length 

It had been the misfortune of Mr. Ellsworth the doctor pronounced her convalescent, how little 
to be brought up in a home, the inmates of which of pleasure did the words convey to her? but 
had but little time to spare from the requirements yielding to his advice she arose, and suffering 
of custom and society to cultivate these quiet, her maid to envelope her attenuated form in a 
gentle virtues which throw a halo and a charm j morning-wrapper, she took her seat near the 
around family intercourse. When the father is window, pretending to be interested in what 
continually colled abroad by the duties and ex- was passing beneath, while in fact her eyes and 
citement of public life, and the mother is as fre- thoughts were at variance. Her husband was 
quently summoned away by the calls of fashion; absent, and would not return for several days; 
thus leaving to Servants the almost exclusive and the remembrance of how little he had seemed 
charge of the younger members, it is but seldom to regard her sickness, banished the pleasurable 
indeed that they grow up otherwise than selfish feeling with which she would otherwise antici- 
ftnd unfeeling. pate his surprise. When, however, he returned, 

It was several years after Mr. Claymore’s last his joy at finding her able to sit up gave her a 
return from Europe, before he and the object of brief sensation of happiness, for she well knew 
his early love met again: and then, as on a for- it was not feigned; and the feeling greatly ac- 
mer occasion, the remembrance of which rushed celerated her permanent cure. But all the ex- 
simultaneously to their minds, the meeting took postulations of the physioian could not induce 
place before strangers. The recognition was her to ride out in the invigorating air; she 
somewhat constrained and formal on both sides; refused to leave the house, and made no effort to 
Caroline’s manner was even more stately than at overcome the debility occasioned by her long 
Mrs. Russell’s party, but nowit was only assumed and severe indisposition. 

to hide the sudden pang which she feared those One evening, Ellsworth hastily entered her 
around would observe. The flood-gates of bitter room and found her reclining in an attitude of 
self-reproach were thrown open, never to be profound dejection on a sofa. She had felt un- 
entirely closed again; for long before she had usually languid that day, her nervous system 
become conscious of her mistake, and one glance was almost prostrated; and Ellsworth was cer- 
at her former suitor and his happy, joyous wife, tainly correct in saying that it was the conse- 
recalled to her mind the happiness that might quence of the want of fresh air, company, and 
have been hers, but which she had voluntarily some excitement. He stepped to the dressing- 
cast from her. Oh, how often after that ever-to- bureau, and adjusted his glossy hair and whiskers, 
be-remembered night, did she vainly strive to while Caroline, with all her languor, could not 
banish the regrets which would arise! She knew but look admiringly on his noble features and 
that Claymore’s wife could not but be happy, and commanding form. 

how could she avoid contrasting the happiness Suddenly Ellsworth turned from the mirror, 
which might have been her own, and her present and drew a chair beside the sofa, and told Caro- 
joyless lot? Sadly and forcibly was it impressed line that Mrs. Young expected to see her at her 
upon her, when at length the buoyant health ball that night. She only shook her head, 
which had supported her through many a lonely “ Come, Caroline, indeed you must not yield to 
hour of sorrow, gave way. Confined to the weari- these feelings, you will become gloomy and dis- 
some bed of sickness, she passed many painful pirited, and entirely lose your health.” 
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“ I cannot go,” she persisted, in a low tone. 
“And how can you ask me, Grafton—do I look 
like one to mingle in a festive crowd?” and she 
glanced at the opposite mirror, and smiled sadly 
as she saw imaged there her pale cheeks and 
dim, lustreless eyes. 

“ You will look different in full dress; besides, 
this delicato appearance will best become you 
after your long illness. You must go; see, here 
is something that will throw a glow around your 
features,” and he opened a handsome filagree 
case, in the white velvet lining of which, a set of 
magnificent rubies lay gleaming like drops of 
light. 

“These will look better to night than pearls 
or diamonds; come, prepare—I will give you 
plenty time to make your toilet,” and ringing 
the bell for her maid, he left the house. Caroline 
looked admiringly on the rich gems. “I am un¬ 
just to him,” she murmured. “ He is thinking 
of me even while I am accusing him of indiffer¬ 
ence:” and determined, if possible, to gratify 
him, she gave the astonished girl orders to pre¬ 
pare her for the ball. Several times was she 
obliged to rest, while Florine was arranging her 
magnificent hair, and her fingers trembled with 
weakness as 6he arranged the gorgeous bandeau 
around her head; but something of her olden 
vanity and love of display was reawakened by 
the appearance of it, and she persevered. And 
now a robe of rich chameleon silk falls in 
graceful folds around her, but her cheek has 
been growing all the time paler and whiter, and 
as Florine clasps the bracelet upon the extended 
arm, the forced strength gives way, and she falls 
back fainting in her ohair. When her husband 
returned he found her again occupying the sofa, 
her beautiful dress still shrouding her trembling 
form, the radiant gems gleaming as if in mockery 
above her death like brow. He saw at a glance 
that she was unequal to the exertions she had 
used; but, still he would fain persuade her that 
as she was now dressed, she had better try to 
descend to the carriage—that the ride would 
reanimate her, and she should soon return. But 
she declined, sadly, but firmly; and he left her, 
telling her that he would bear her regrets to 
Mrs. Young for her non-attendance at her ball. 
Poor Caroline! It never occurred to her hus¬ 
band that she would miss Accompany more than 
Ae gay scenes in which he wished her again to 
bear a conspicuous part: he never dreamed that 
his remaining at home with her that evening, 
would, perchance, have a more beneficial effeot 
upon her drooping spirits than the excitement of 
a public assemblage. Yet, no sooner had he gone 
than Caroline, gaining strength from the bitter¬ 
ness of her disappointment, snatched off her use¬ 
less decorations, and called Florine to put them 


away; and when this was done, she dismissed 
the girl, and falling back in the chair, gate rent 
to her long repressed feelings in a burst of 
tears, mingled with reproaches on her husband’s 
cruelty, but far more on herself. She imagined 
him joining with the mirthful crowd, attracting 
the smiles and admiration of all, while she eat 
there a poor, neglected thing, on whom he wonld 
never bestow a thought, unless he was for a mo¬ 
ment reminded of her by the inquiry of some 
friend respecting her health; “but I deserteit 
all,” was the next thought. “Oh, Claymow,how 
sadly am I atoning for my fault.” 

Could the neglected wife, on that sad evening, 
have looked into the far distant home of Frederic 
Claymore, into the private parlor which was his 
favorite room in the winter season, how would 
the scene that she would there witness have sent 
a pang of deeper loneliness to her sorrowful 
heart. A beautiful home-look had that spacious 
apartment, with its rich draperies of embossed 
green silk hanging in heavy folds over the large 
windows; chairs, ottomans, and sofas, with cush¬ 
ions of the same material, giving a rich, but not 
gaudy, appearance to the room; no large mirrofi 
flashed back the bright light from the glowing 
ooal fire; but the few fine paintings that adorned 
the wall, the little groups of sculptured marble 
that filled each recess, and the fragrant flowers 
in beautiful vases on the mantel, evinced the re¬ 
finement and good taste that had presided over 
the arrangement of the room. Silver candlebras, 
supporting waxen tapers, stood on the centre- 
table, beside which sat Mr. Claymore, examining, 
by the 6oft, yet luminous rays, various letters 
and papers brought in by the evening mail- Op* 
posite to him sat his wife, blooming and joyous 
as in her girlhood’s day, sometimes listening to 
her husband with an attention which told hot 
dear to her was every tone of that manly voice, 
as he read aloud whatever items he thoug 
would interest her; sometimes bending with ® 
smile of maternal love and pride, over the fairy 
like littlo girl that sat on her lap, with the ar , 
proud eyes of her father, and her mo 
I glossy, raven hair and beautiful features, as wi 
| the sportive gayety of a happy, petted c * 
| she looked at the engravings on the table, w i 
| she had seen a thousand times before, butw ic 
I had always a fresh charm to her dawning ® 1D * 
How clear and joyous was the burst of s’ rery 
laughter that ever and anon parted her rosy P 
as mamma pointed some object that had escap ^ 
her notice—how often the eyes of the ^ 
father wandered from his reading to dw 0 
the sunny face of his darling Helen. . 

“Do you still wish to visit B-- this y« » 

Adrienne ?” he suddenly asked, looking 
the letter he held, “if you do we will go * 
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early day, so that I can accept this invitation.” 
And he read aloud the letter, which was from 

some of his political friends in B-, asking the 

favor of his presence at an approaching celebra¬ 
tion. “ If we go at all this winter, my dear, we 
may as well go now.” The beautiful face of 
Mrs. Claymore was lighted up by a proud smile 
ns she listened to the highly flattering letter, 
but when he paused awaiting her reply, she hesi¬ 
tated, and looked down, anxiously, on the bloom¬ 
ing creature that nestled in her bosom. “I 
shoulcj like very much to go, Frederic ; but would 
it not expose Helen too muoh at this time ? I 
could not go without her, and the distance is so 
great.” 

“True, I did not think of that, we will post¬ 
pone our visit till the spring. Perhaps, also, 
Eugene will be here to accompany us:” and 
Claymore took up his pen to decline the invita¬ 
tion.” 

“But you t mon ami ,” she said, “why cannot 
you go ?” 

“Would you prefer my absence?” he asked, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Yes, for Helen and I are not selfish,"and we 
would not deprive papa of any pleasure.” 

“Papa can defer the pleasure; can he not, 
pet?” said he, as the sweet child leaned over the 
table to show him one of the pictures which so 
much interested her. And having duly admired 
the picture, and given the little pet a slight tap 
with his pen on her dimpled shoulder, which 


caused a fresh burst of childish glee, he resumed 
his letter. 

Often was he interrupted by the coaxing whis¬ 
per, “do, papa, look at this,” or “oh, pa, see 
here;” as the eager child in the excitement of 
her pleasure would forget her mother’s gentle 
admonition “not to interrupt papa:” but the 
father’s feelings were not absorbed in the poli¬ 
tician’s ; and the lisping entreaty fell not on an 
unheeding ear. The requisite attention was 
cheerfully given; and then he would turn again, 
with unabated serenity to his writing; his own 
face illumined by something of the same feel¬ 
ings that marked the sparkling, joyous features 
of the happy child. 

How little thought the gay party, who a few 
weeks afterward listened to the reading of that 
letter, which bore testimony in its earnest, elo¬ 
quent language of the writer’s devotion to the 
principles which they professed, and his sincere 
, participation in their rejoicings—how little they 

< imagined that the letter was indebted for its 
l warm, thrilling eloquence to the quiet, happy 
] feelings with which it was penned. Yet how 
I many, very many, in that gay assemblage might 

5 perchance, have taken a needful lesson from the 

< private life of him, whose public services and 
| zeal in the good cause were lauded in compli- 
| mentary toasts, and aptly pourtrayed in many a 

< beautiful sentence, heard with shouts of applause 
and enthusiastic admiration. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BT SMITH JONES, JR. 


I stood, one stormy Christmas Eve, 
Before the fire toasting; 

Most ortbodoxly turning round, 

Like turkies that are roasting. 

Wild roared the Wintry gale without, 
The grate blazed up like rosin; 

"Till finally I scorched, whieh broke 
The reverie I teas in. 

I tried, in silence, Christian-like, 

To bear the pain, but couldn’t. 

“ Confound the fire,” I cried, enraged, 
(What blister’d victim wouldn’t?) 

At last I drew the sofa up, 

And at full length reposing, 

I watched the glowing, gen’rous grate, 
Until I fell a-dozing. 

I dreamed I saw an anoient hall, 
Where fairy forms were glancing, 

And giddy music reeled around, 

And giddier girls were dancing. 


And by the chimnoy, blaring red, 

There sat the grandsire hoary, 

While round him laughed the merry crowd— 
Ah! I was in my glory. 

Then in my dream, such things will be, 

I saw (the hall surrounding) 

A crowd of cherub, laughing imps 
A smoking punch compounding. 

One brought the flask of Glenlivet, 

And one the lime was squeezing, 

“With such a set,” I said, “a ohap 
Would stand no chance of freezing.” 

Just then I felt my ears impinged, 

A stinging pain shot o’er me. 

I woke, and thero, in dress de nuit, 

Stood Mrs. Jones before me. 

“What's this,” she cried, “how dare you, sir, 
Thus dream when I am waiting?” 

I meekly rose, and went to bed, 

To save a sound berating. 
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HOW ANNE DARNED STOCKINGS. 


BY FANNY SMITH. 


Really my friend Anne Woodruff was to be 
pitied. I called to see her a few months after 
her marriage, and found her nearly crying over 
a pair of her husband’s stockings, which she was 
darning. 

“Why, Anne,” said I, “I thought you were 
never going to mend a pair of stockings after 
you were married.” 

“Isn’t it too bad?” replied she, laughingly. 
“I used to say I would never marry a man 
without he was rich enough to keep a seamstress 
for me, to do all my sewing, mending, darning 
stockings and all, and here I am poking over 
these things,” and Bhe gave them a contemptuous 
toss. 


“But,” and she laughed again, “Frank woul< 
make me marry him, you know, and I forgot t< 
make an arrangement about a seamstress.” 

Poor Anne! I believe there never was a womai 
in the world who did not hate darning threac 
and needles, but Anne’s dislike to the articles 
nearly amounted to a mania. 

Before a girl can scarcely pull a stocking on, 
she dreads the time when she will have to dart 
it. Many a Miss in her teens suddenly remem¬ 
bers a lesson which she had forgotten to learn, 
if a prudent, thrifty mamma suggests that she is 
old enough now, and has a little spare time, and 
she ought to darn her own stockings. 

In truth, the girl sees that her mother shirks 
the work if possible; that superannuated grand¬ 
mammas, and maiden aunts, and poor cousins, 
take the stocking basket, as naturally as if all 
the contents were their own; and as they always 
have the most unpleasant part of the sewing to 
do, she is sure in her own mind that she shall 
not like it 

So it had been with Anne. It was even whis¬ 
pered at boarding-school, that she did not always 
look at her stockings which had come from the 
wash, before putting them in her trunk; and 
after she left school, she made a contract with 
her grandmother, who resided with them, that if 
the old lady would darn her stockings, she in re¬ 
turn would quill her cap borders. 

1 have known many a woman who would do 
an the fancy work of the family, hem, stitch, 
croc et, embroider slippers, suspenders, chair- 
covers, &o., without a murmur, but I never knew 
one w o did not consider darning stockings an 
outrage on her genius. 6 


Anne had been married about three years, 
when I called one day again. Taking up my 
; little name-sake from the floor, I exclaimed, 
“Why don’t you put short clothes 6n this 
; child, Anne? She will never learn to walk with 
a yard of muslin and flannel under her feet” 

A strange expression passed over my friend’s 
; laughing face. For a moment it puzzled me. 
Then I said, 

“My gracious, Anne, you don’t keep long 
j clothes and socks on the child for fear of having 

( its stockings to mend?” 

“Something like it, to be sure.” 
j “Why, you unnatural mother! it will outgrow 
; its stockings for the next two years, before it will 
: outwear them.” 

But as time passed bn, and Anne’s family in¬ 
creased, her cares increased with it. 

The huge family patch basket was appalling. 
The poor soul thought the labors of Hercules 
; trifling compared with her own. 

“Nothing but patch and darn, and darn and 
: patch,” said she to me, one day, when I went in 
and found her as busy as usual with her basket 
Indeed the much-talked-of and much-written-of 
horrors of washing day, were play to her, com¬ 
pared with the troubles of Wednesday, when 
shutting herself up in the nursery, she denied 
herself to all visitors, except myself, and sat 
down with one foot on the rocker of the cradle, 
and a lap full of stockings which she was to 
assort. 

Well she was to be pitied. One of the children 
was certain to have the toothache, or a burned 
finger, or a cold in the head, just as certain as 
Wednesday came aronnd. 

On one of these fatal days, when I happened 
to be there, I pitied her terribly. The whole 
brood of little ones was at home. Some of the 
children in the school had the measels, and she 
thought it wiser not to let her own go. 

Another baby in long clothes and socks, had 
just been bathed and rocked to sleep. The 
weather was too cold for the children to be out 
of doors; so after repeated commands to them 
to keep quiet, Anne took np the dreaded stocking 
basket. 

First, out came a pair of her own hose. A 
sigh of relief escaped her, as she run her hand 
in and found no rent; and then they were rolled 
up and placed away. A second pair passed under 
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a like review, but only a thread had given way, 
and that was soon repaired. 

Mr. Woodruffs stockings came next. Anne 
directed a glance of despair at me. 

14 What queer kind of feet he must have,” said 
she, petulently, “here are two pair of new stock¬ 
ings without a darn in them, and now look at 
this!—look what immense holes in the toes!” 

“They are too short, I suspect, Anne,” replied 

I. 

“Well, I’ll take care to get them long enough 
the next time. I shall mend them this once, and 
if they break so again, I will throw them aside 
and buy new ones. Stockings are cheap enough, 
dear only knows, without slaving one’s life out 
in mending them.” 

I was dressing a doll for my little name-sake, 
and again Anne darning proceeded quietly for a 
while. 

But presently I heard her exclaim, 

“Jenny, for mercy’s sake give me those scis¬ 
sors.” 

And I looked up to see Miss Jenny sitting on 
the floor, screwing her little face around with 
every turn of the scissors, cutting out paper 
babies, and Lilliputian frocks and aprons. 

After a few momenta silence, interrupted only 
by the creaking of the cradle, I heard Anne say 
again, 

“Tom! do look now, what you are doing. I 
declare, making the hole in that stooking twice as 
large as it was by putting your marbles through 
it”—and there was Master Tom, holding one of 


the unmended stockings up at full length, drop¬ 
ping marbles through one by one, studying the 
laws of gravitation. 

Little Carry, who seemed to have none of her 
mother’s dislike for stocking mending, was as 
busy as a bee sewing all the tops together, and 
darning the toes fast to the middle of the legs. 

“Carry, do hand me the darning cotton—how 
you plague me; and goodness gracious! see what 
the child has done. It will take half an hour to 
rip all that out.” 

But Carry looked up wonderingly at her 
mother, for she was fully convinced that her 
work was admirable, and said, 

“Indeed, mamma, I haven’t got the cotton.” 

“Why, where can it be then?” 

But happening to look on the lounge, she saw 
George drawing out strand after strand, tyeing 
the ‘ends together, and as busy in weaving cat 
cradles with it, as his sister had been in darning. 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed the nearly distracted 
mother, “ what grand times Eve must have had 
with no stockings to mend; I declare I almost 
wish I was a Hottentot.” 

A few months ago, Anne came to me to know 
if I could find her a good seamstress. 

“Thank fortune” said she, “Frank’s business 
is very prosperous, and I feel as if I could keep 
a girl to do my sewing without being too extra¬ 
vagant. Only think, Carry! no more stockings 
to darn! can you believe it?” 

Since that time Anne Woodruff has been a 
perfectly happy wife and mother. 


WHAT A SWEET SPOT IS EARTH. 


BY LUOY WHARTON. 


What a sweet spot is earth, with her trees and her 
flowers, 

Her grass-woven plains, and her rose trellised 
bowers; 

Her sun-lighted day-beams, her star-spangled sky, 

Her soft voice of welcome, when Summer is nigh. 

What a sweet spot is earth, when the faint ray of 
morn 

Steals forth like Woe smiling on Pleasure's return; 

When the trembling yonng leaves wave a tuneful 
salute, 

And the least bird of Nature no longer is mute. 

What a sweet spot is earth, when the noontide of 
day 

Bursts forth in the pride of its golden array; 

When the blue flag of gladness floats beaming on 
high, 

High Hope when the light spirit laughs in her eye. 


What a sweet spot is earth, when the still evening 
hour 

Brings rest to the weary, and dew to the flower; 
When the bird fleeth home to his moss-covered 
. nest, 

As the Christians, in sorrow, seeks Faith for his 
rest. 

What a sweet spot is earth, in all seasons and times, 
In the South’s sunny glow, 0 / the North’s &ozen 
climes; 

Whether childishly playful, or fearfully great, 

Her beauty is perfect, her grandeur complete. 

What a sweet spot is earth—but a fairer is found, 
Where the Winter snows chill not, where Spring 
< leaves abound, 

| Where the bolt of affliction no longer is hurl’d— 
f He hath told us who said, “Ye are not of the 
[ world.” 
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ELLEN LIND SAT. 


BY A LADY OP KENTUCKY. 


It was a bright morn in May, when the bending 
bough and springing verdure were glittering with 
the sparkling dew drops, and the merry songsters 
were carolling thanks to the Dispenser of all 
good, when Ellen Lindsay, a fair haired girl of 
seventeen, stepped from the portico of a New 
England cottage with a sad and anxious expres¬ 
sion of face, for she had promised George Ray¬ 
mond that this morning he might ask her hand 
of her father. 

But she had heard her father on the evening 
previous say to an old acquaintance, who had 
dropped in socially to tea, that he deeply sympa¬ 
thized with his friend, William Raymond, for he 
thought his only child George would prove a 
curse to his parents, and wring from their dim 
and aged eyes the tears of anguish. 

Oh! how those words penetrated the very soul 
of Ellen. She looked upon her father as a model 
of all that was good. Having been left mother¬ 
less at a tender age, he had well supplied the 
place of both parents. He had cheerfully given 
up all society, save the family of his friend 
William Raymond, that he might unremittingly 
devote himself to the moral and intellectual edu¬ 
cation of his daughter, who was to him the polar 
star of his existence. To hear that father speak 
in such terms of George, her playmate in child¬ 
hood, her guide in her girlish strolls when looking 
for the first sweet flowers of spring; who had 
taught her to know the note of each bird, whose 
clear, ringing voice was music to the ear, and to 
whom she had but yesterday plighted her troth, 
was anguish deep and bitter. Why Mr. Lindsay 
entertained so harsh an opinion of young Ray¬ 
mond, it is necessary, reader, that you should 
review the last four years of that young man’s 
life. He had just returned from college, where, 
he had remained four years, and graduated with 
difficulty, not that he wanted intelligence, for 
each feature and expression bore the stamp of 
intellect. But he had madly yielded to dissipa¬ 
tion, he had gambled deep. 

Ellen had known nought of this. Although 
his father frequently had spoken to Mr. Lindsay 
of his fears and apprehensions for his son. Yet 
she had listened to that being, who of all others 
wi cling latest to the last remnant of hope, his 
mother, who still seemed confident that all would 
e well, for had she not watched over him in his 
you , and she knew there were manly and noble 


qualities deeply implanted within the bosom of 
her son. 

It would be only to mention some generous 
sentiment or act she would speak of him to Ellen. 
When he left for college at sixteen, he hod only 
said to her you will not forget me, will you? 
And she, with the innocence of thirteen, replied, 
14 no, George, I will think of you every day, and 
pray for you at night.” 

How frequently in his night revels at college 
had the thought crossed his half inebriated brain, 
that even then her prayers for him might be 
ascending to the most high. His better feelings ( 
would rush upon him; and resolves, alas! only 
to be broken were made that henceforth he would 
struggle to be worthy of her. And even now, 
after four years dissipation, there was still a 
green spot in his heart, around which might yet 
cluster and grow all the noble qualities that be¬ 
long to that being who is created in the image of 
his Maker. 

The morning after his arrival he hastened to see 
his acquaintances, Mr. Lindsay and his daughter. 
Ellen had seen him coming, she advanced readily 
to meet him with a cordial greeting, but with the 
effort there was the embarrassment of the woman 
that loves, she could not meet him as in days of 
yore. She had dwelt upon his memory till the 
fondness of childhood had assumed a deeper and 
more lasting form. When George took the hand 
that was extended in greeting, he felt let others 
think of me as they will, I am the same to her: 
she, like my mother, will think kindly of my 
faults. This pleasant reflection was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mr. Lindsay, in whose face 
could be traced the feeling of disapprobation, 
and who seemed to lay some stress upon his con¬ 
gratulations on his return to his parental roof. 
There certainly was constraint in his manner 
foreign to his custom. Ellen observed it, but 
being ignorant of all cause for such reserve, she 
was inclined to think it accidental; but she per¬ 
ceived first a blush and then a sad smile flit over 
the countenance of Raymond. 

He remained with them about an hour, then 
rising to leave he crossed the room to where 
Ellen was sitting, and asked if she would be 
ready to renew some of their old strolls if he 
called in the evening, to which she assented. 
During the day Mr. Lindsay thought he would 
tell his daughter why he would wish her to shun 
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the society of hep old playmate, but she seemed 
so happy and cheerful that he felt a disinclina¬ 
tion to mar her enjoyment for the day, and satis¬ 
fied himself by saying to-morrow will do as well. 

At length evening came, and with it Raymond. 
Ellen, with bonnet in hand, was ready, they 
started, both were happy in relating little inci¬ 
dents of the past. Each spot seemed to be the 
register of some sport in youth. They wandered 
on, till coming to the shade of an elm that ap¬ 
peared to be the patriarch of the forest. They 
stopped and were silent. At length George turned 
to the fair being by his side, and said, 

“Ellen, do you remember the pledge you gave 
me on your tenth birth day under this tree—we 
were playing, and you remarked you did not 
know what you would do should I ever leave 
you ? I laughed and told you, you must be my 
wife: and did you not promise it? And now, 
Ellen, in riper years, in the same place, do I ask 
you to be mine. Be the good angel that will 
lead me on to honor and renown. You little 
know how I need your guileless innocence, your 
firm and holy belief in the justice and mercy of 
heaven. You know not the strong temptations 
that assail youth on entering the busy, calcu- j 
lating world. But with you by my side I feel as * 
though I could pass through any ordeal. Answer | 
me, Ellen, will you be my bride ?” j 


EUen advanced to an Otahirte bush to ouU some 
of its crimson blooms studded with the morning 
diamonds, then walked down the avenue till she 
came within view of the gate, and there saw 
Raymond standing apparently in deep thought. 
She had nearly reached him when he turned and 
saw her. “Why are you abroad so early, Ellen?” 
he said. “I thought it was too soon to partake 
of your hospitable board, and concluded to re¬ 
main for a while at the old gate, with which is 
connected many agreeable recollections of the 
past.” 

“George, speak not of the past, it unnerves 
me for the execution of my resolve. I have 
sought you to prevent your seeing my father, 
and to say perhaps it would be well if you would 
not mention our yesterday’s conversation.” 

He took her hand. “Ellen, why this change? 
have you too learned to look harshly upon my 
faults ? Has one night so turned the current of 
your feeliDgs ? I can bear all but this. Tell me, 
can it be?” 

“Last night, George, for the first time I heard 
a true account of the manner in which your last 
years have been spent: but you little know the 
heart of woman if you suppose she can withdraw 
her love for the first wrongs. No, she loves on 
hoping all things. And to me, Raymond, 


She raised her eyes to his full of the deep 
feeling that was overflowing her heart, and said, 

“I have always loved you, George, and will be 
to you all you ask. I make but one condition, 
and that is we have my father’s consent Never 
will I wed without that.” 

“Well, Ellen, I will have that consent to-mor¬ 
row, or be rejected, for I cannot bear suspense.” 
She was glad such was his determination, for she 
wished her father to know all. Neither did she 
fear the result. 

They returned home. He parted from her at 
the door. She was directly called to officiate at 
the tea-board, for her father and his neighbor, j 
Then it was she first listened to the recital of j 
the faults and crimes of him she had promised to 
love. 

Although sorrow in her sojourn upon earth had 
passed lightly by the happy Ell$n. Yet in this 
her first visit, however unaccustomed it found her 
to disappointment, she had too much womanly 
instinct to let it be seen how harrowing to her 
feelings had been her father’s words. 

That night sleep forsook her pillow. She rose 
in the morning with the intention of dissauding 
Raymond from mentioning their engagement to 
her father. It was accordingly to meet him we 
have seen her stepping from the portico. What 
a contrast between that fair girl’s anxious heart, 
and radiant nature clothed in her robe of smiles! 


| “‘There is not a breeze but whispers of thy name; 
j There is not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon. 
But in its fragrance tells a tale of thee.’” 

“ Then my own one, with that sweet confession 
ringing through my brain, and almost intoxicated 
by the draught you have just administered, I feel 
nervous for all opposition, dearest: remain till I 
come.” Without a moment’s hesitation, with firm¬ 
ness evinced even in his step, he walked to the 
cottage, called for Mr. Lindsay. He was ushered 
into the little library,*where the old man was 
reading the word of God. He kindly took Ray- 
| mond by the hand, and motioned him to be seated^ 

| “A beautiful morning, George.” 

“ Yes, sir, and my heart too is happy, for Ellen 
has promised to be my bride if you consent” To 
his infinite surprise a tear gathered in the old 
man’s eye, when he said, 

“ It cannot be, George. It is with deep regret 
I pronounce the words, for I would hot for all I 
possess have found it my duty to cross my child 
in this. But it cannot be.” 

Raymond, with his whole frame trembling, un¬ 
touched by anger, for he could only feel rever¬ 
ence for the father who was anxious to guard his 
child from grief, replied, “why do you so firmly 
and fully deny me ?” 

“Review your life, George, for a few years, ami 
see if you can wonder at my denial. It is with 
pain I recall to you your years of dissipation, for 
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I have loved you almost as a child. Nay, more, 
often have I watched you and Ellen when children 
playing around me, and thought with pleasure 
upon the possibility of one day olaiming you for i 
the son of my old age, the husband of my daugh¬ 
ter, but that dream you have dispelled.” 

“Say not dispelled, recall that word, grant my : 
prayer, give me Ellen, I can, I will be worthy of 
her.” 

“No, Raymond, I cannot trust her happiness 
to the frail promise of reform.” Saying this, he 
rose and left the room. 

Who can describe the feelings of George? He 
knew there was none to blame for this blow but i 
himself. He hurried out to Ellen, who was again j 
waiting the result. She saw it all from his man¬ 
ner, for his was not the disposition that can con- 


Young Raymond, having overcome the objec¬ 
tions of his parents, forthwith took his departure 
to join the crew of the Essex. 

It becomes necessary there should be some¬ 
thing in particular said of the nature of the 
naval expedition of 1808. In 1800 the American 
ship George Washington while before Tripoli, bad 
been forced by her situation into carrying pre¬ 
sents from the Dey of Tripoli to the Ottoman 
Porte. There were some threats made by the 
Dey on that occasion that our Congress and exe¬ 
cutive could illy brook, consequently there was a 
squadron sent to the Mediterranean, under Com¬ 
modore Dale, which served to convoy and pro¬ 
tect our commerce, and blockade the Straits of 
Gibralter against the Tripolitan cruizers. Some 
prizes were taken but not retained; at the ex¬ 


ceal the emotions. 

George, my father, as I feared, has refused.” 

“Yes, dearest, I am not deemed worthy the 
guardianship of so fair a flower. I cannot re¬ 
proach Mr. Lindsay for his rejection of my suit 
I have been madly wild, and I should have told 
you before I won from you the sweet promise to 
be mine, but I could not nerve myself to risk a 
refusal from thee. But you shall not be fettered 
by that pledge. One request will I prefer, one 
boon will I ask, and then will bid adieu to these 
familiar scenes, and not return till I have wiped 
out the errors of the past. The request is this, 
you will not wed another for three years; and 
the boon I ask is your miniature, the promise 
shall urge me on tp honor; thy miniature shall 
sanctify my pleasures. Will you grant them, 
Ellen?” 

“ All, all will I grant, nay, even more, though 
I hold no sacrifice too great to make for my 
father, yet never will I wed another. But when 
will you go ?” 

“I will sail on the Essex, which is soon to 
start for the Mediterranean to punish the pirati¬ 
cal Turks; and remember, Ellen, you shall hear 
from me in the front of the battle, and your 
image shall be the talisman that will guard me 
in the hour of danger. And now, farewell.” 

And thus they parted for years to come. He 
took his way home, and. disclosed to his parents 
his intention to volunteer his services to his 
country. He met with strong opposition at first, 
but his father, an old revolutionary soldier, could 
not long withstand the patriotic pictures drawn 
by his son. 

Was it not the promise of future greatness 
thct America, then the youngest nation on the 
globe, with her navy but in its infancy, should 
refuse to pay tribute, when even proud England 
Was numbered among the nations that were con- ; 
en to buy of the Barbary States ingress to i 
Southern Europe. 


piration of the year Dale returned home, leaving 
: two of his vessels for convoys. The Tripolitan war 
may be said to have lasted five years, from 1800 
to 1805, yet no severe or hazardous engagement 
j; took place until after the fall of 1808, when the 
: command was transferred to Commodore Preble. 

We will now follow one commander in parti¬ 
cular, who was in Preble’s squadron, and whose 
very name sends a thrill of pride through every 
true American—that name is Decatur. It was 
with him as a friend George Raymond bad sailed 
in the Essex, which reached the Mediterranean 
in November, 1803, where it met the Enterprize, 
commanded by Hull; according to arrangements 
Decatur was transferred to the Enterprize. 

Not long after Preble reached his station, he 
ascertained the loss he had sustained in the 
stranding and capturing of the Philadelphia and 
j her officers, among whom were men that ihj 
could be spared at such a time. 

Then it was Decatur promised to achieve the 
daring act that will ever be looked upon as a 
deed to immortalize. It was just of a nature to 
suit his ardent temperament. 

When he mustered the roll of his ship, an 
proclaimed to his men he was going to destroy 
that American vessel, whose appearance in the 
enemy’s harbor seemed to throw a shade upon 
our little navy. He now asked who would follow. 
At the tap of the drum every man and youth m 
the vessel pressed forward to offer their services 
to their respected commander. But all could not 
go. He selected a sufficient number of those 
most competent to the duty, among them was 
Raymond burning to achieve something wor 7 
of his country and his love. 

On the night of the fifteenth of February^ 
the Intrepid, a captured ketch, commenced & 
perilous entrance into the bay of Tripoli 
tur’s directions to his followers were to entire y 
conceal themselves with the exception of 80D1 ® 
ten or twelve, a number that would excite a 
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alarm, while with Raymond at his side stood by 
the pilot to give necessary orders. 

When within hailing distance the Turks from 
the Philadelphia hailed, they were answered the 
Intrepid was a Maltese trader, and the captain 
wished to ride by the frigate for the night. The 
Intrepid had nearly reached the desired spot, 
when a puff of wind struck her and wafted her 
directly under the broadside of the Philadelphia, 
where for some moments she lay becalmed. 

That was a moment to try nerve and soul, but i 
not one move or accent betrayed the throbbing 
of every heart; even in that critical moment 
perfect discipline was not forgot, and that night 
discipline wrought much. 

In a short time, they were towed by ropes to 
the right position. Just as they were ready to 
board the frigate, the Turks perceived their 
grappling irons; and the cry of Americans rung 
from every point. Delay was now death to De¬ 
catur and his men. Without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, each man was at the post assigned him, 
with his weapon in one hand, and combustibles 
in the other. 

The Turks were now fast disappearing over 
the sides of the vessel. One Musseiman alone, 
a fine athletic-looking man, strained every nerve 
to drive back the brave few; he soon saw the 
effort would be vain; then singling out Decatur, 
he rushed upon him with his scimeter raised to 
smote, if possible, the leader of the band; but just 
as it was descending upon the captain’s head, 
Raymond sprang forward and threw his arm be¬ 
fore the uplifted weapon, which saved Decatur, 
but left a horrid cut on Raymond’s arm. The 
Turk, failing in this attempt, felt it to be folly to 
make another, springing to the side of the ship 
he plunged into the water shouting back, “ Ameri¬ 
cans, I will meet thee again.” 

Decatur seized the hand of Raymond with a 
grateful emotion, but said not a word, for this 
was not a time for further expressions of grati¬ 
tude, there were too many lives dependent upon 
the rapid accomplishment of his undertaking. 
Now having filled the Philadelphia of her captors, 
the burning of the noble Bhip they could not 
rescue was briskly commenced. And now to 
escape the flames, they sprang into the Intrepid 
where, amidst the showering balls that fell from 
near a thousand pieces of artillery, night being 
their shield. The heretofore silent crew arose 
as with one impulse, and gave three cheers to 
victory and their country. 

Safely they reached the outlet of the bay, 
where anxious friends were on the look out for 
their companions who performed the daring deed. 
With bright and exulting hearts they made sail 
to join Commodore Preble, and inform him of 
the success of their attempt. The officers of the 


squadron hastened to congratulate Decatur and 
his valiant band. When the Intrepid left for the 
burning of the frigate, there were but few of the 
seamen of the other vessels that ever expected 
to behold again one of the actors of this enter- 
prize. There was the sound of rejoicing heard 
from every vessel before Tripoli and the Medi¬ 
terranean, more than three thousand miles from 
our shores, was made the scene of an American 
illumination. An express was sent to Congress, 
and that body passed a vote of thanks to Decatur 
and his men, particularizing the commander and 
Raymond, who had not only performed well his 
part, but had saved the life of his officer. The 
wound Raymond had received, though not danger¬ 
ous, was yet exceedingly painful, it threw him 
into fever which confined him to his bed. Then 
Decatur evinced his gratitude to him by remain¬ 
ing with and tending him every hour he could 
snatch from the imperative duties of his com¬ 
mand. 

One evening, while enjoying a refreshing slum¬ 
ber, Raymond uttered some expressions of love 
and disappointment, which aroused a wish in 
Decatur to hear all, with a desire and hope that 
he might effect something for his friend in this 
matter. When Raymond woke, Decatur remarked, 
“ George, tell me what it is that weighs so heavily 
upon your spirits; your physician says there is 
more than this wound exciting your system, and 
causing fever, perhaps I can assist you; I entreat 
you make no reservation, for to me you shall 
ever be as a brother, and gladly would I, as far 
as is in my power, serve you.” 

Raymond replied, ‘‘I am thankful for and 
appreciate your kind offer, but I cannot bare the 
secrets of my heart to any one. Suffice it to say, 

I have, through my own conduct dispelled a sweet 
dream of happiness. I will not speak of the cir¬ 
cumstances, nor will I mention the name of that 
being who is purity itself. There is one kindness 
I will ask of you, it is this. Should death, through 
any untoward circumstance overtake me, you will 
find around my neck the miniature of her I love, 
and in my writing-desk you will see papers and 
letters with directions that will give you all ne¬ 
cessary information.” 

The subject was then dropped, and they con¬ 
versed upon the situation of our blockading 
force. Decatur mentioned the attack meditated 
by Commodore Preble upon the enemy’s boats 
and galleys that had come outside of the rooks 
of the harbor. Raymond asked eagerly when it 
was thought the attack would be made, and was 
answered, they were only waiting the return of 
a frigate that had been despatched toward Gib- 
ralter, which could not be longer than a week or 
ten days at furthest. When Raymond heard 
this, he was resolved, if i ossible, to banish the 
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thoughts of Ellen, which kept him feverish, and 
and try to rouse himself for action. Accordingly 
next morning, with the assistance of his friends, 
he was enabled to reach the deck and inhale the 
pure air, so refreshing to the invalid, and parti¬ 
cularly so in “the land of the cypress and 
myrtle;” How beautiful seemed all to the eye 9 
of Raymond, he listened to the low murmuring 
of the sea, and the soft sighing breezes as they 
gently swelled the sails. 

“'Twas musical but sadly sweet.’ 

Such as when the winds and harp strings meet.” 

It was a proud sight to see the stars and stripes 
of our brave, free and happy land fluttering 
nobly to the winds. Manned by gallant officers 
and hardy tars, who were destined to make old 
England, the mistress of the ocean, haul down 
her colors when she came in conflict with men 
who knew no sovereign but their Maker, no title 
but defender of their country, and their country’s 
honor. 

“ Glory like the eagle builds among the stars.” 

In a few days, Raymond felt almost restored, 
and was resolved to accompany his commander 
in the proposed attack upon the enemy. 

In a short time all was ready for the engage¬ 
ment. The Constitution, bearing the broad pen¬ 
nant of Commodore Preble, accompanied with the 
other vessels forming the squadron, bore down 
within reach of the long guns. Then was sent 
out two divisions of gun boats, three in each 
division—one was commanded by Decatur, the 
other by the lamented Somers. It were vain to 
attempt to describe the wonders performed by 
our men. They had attacked the enemy in a 
manner the Turks believed themselves invincible 
where strength of arm was the weapon. Not¬ 
withstanding our men were greatly outnumbered, 
the bold and daring Americans came off con¬ 
querors, capturing many of the Tripolitan vessels. 
It was in this engagement Decatur was severely 
wounded; again had he been singled out by the 
captain of the Turkish boat, who was strong and 
grappled with the strength of the tiger. It was 
a terrible moment to Decatur’s men, they could 
not relieve him, for each one had foes to face and 
contend with. In his extreme peril, Decatur, 
with singular dexterity and presence of mind, 
extricated one arm from the grasp of his power¬ 
ful antagonist, drew a pistol from his belt, and 
shot him through the body. The Turk gave one 
expiring gasp, and sunk dead upon the deck of 
his vessel. His fall seemed to be the signal for 
his men to desist, all further attempt at resist¬ 
ance were relinquished; he plunged overboard 
and swam to the next boat. Raymond rushed 
to Decatur, eager to render him any assistance. 
He found him badly wounded, yet bravely bear- 


* n g U P» giving his men all necessary directions. 
He felt not his wound, for amidst the conflict 
around, he had witnessed the fall of his Bro¬ 
ther James Decatur, and his grief for him had 
swallowed up any sensations of pain from his 
wound. 

Soon after this successful undertaking, it was 
resolved in a council of officers, an attempt should 
be made to destroy by fire the entire naval arma¬ 
ment of Tripoli. 

The fatal and sad result of this expedition 
will forever remain wrapt in mystery; we only 
know the noble Somers and his men returned no 
more. Shortly after this, Commodore Barrow 
succeeded Preble in the command of the squad¬ 
ron. The seige was still continued by sea, and 
occasionally a land attack was made. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1805, Commodore Rogers having suc¬ 
ceeded to the command, concluded peace with 
the Dey of Tripoli, and Decatur was despatched 
to Washington City, to inform the administration 
of the termination of hostilities. His country¬ 
men everywhere received him with demonstra¬ 
tions of gratitude and love, and felt 

“He was skilled alike to conquer and to please.” 

Most eagerly had Ellen Lindsay read and 
listened to the tidings that reached our shores 
from the far-off squadron of our infant navy, 
where the heroism and valor of the immortal 
Decatur was attracting even the admiration of 
the man who held the destinies of Europe in his 
mighty grasp. A few days after, Congress had 
passed resolutions, lauding the daring and suc¬ 
cessful achievement of Decatur, and also making 
ho^arable mention of Raymond for the personal 
risk and suffering he had incurred to preserve the 
life of his noble officer. Ellen received a paper 
from the hands of her father containing these 
resolutions, Baying, at the same time, “perhaps, 
all may yet be as you wish. Heaven grant it, 
my child, for I feel the infirmities of age creeping 
upon me, and my head is already showing the 
frosts of many winters, and thankfully would I 
see my Ellen happy.” The bewildered Ellen 
hardly understood his allnsious, for he bad 
never mentioned the subject of her engagement 
since the sad morning of Raymond’s departure. 
Tremblingly she sought the silence of her cham¬ 
ber, and then with a feeling of exultation, read 
the flattering account of him she loved. With a 
heart full of freshness and sincerity, joined with 
the buoyancy of youth, she looked alone opon 
the bright side, feeling assured her love nod 
judgment had not been misplaced. Another 
reason for her assurance of hope was from hrf 
letters to his mother, who bad read them to 
Ellen, and in all he had expressed o high deter¬ 
mination to conquer the evils of his life, no 
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return worthy the blessing of his mother, and the 
love of Ellen. 

Months had now passed since Ellen knew her 
father would listen favorably to the suit of Ray¬ 
mond; and she was again the light hearted girl 
of sixteen, her cheek was fresh with the tint of 
health, and her step had regained the elasticity 
of former days, for although she had tried to 
rally her drooping spirits after George had taken 
leave of her, and did calmly and cheerfully per¬ 
form all the duties of a child, yet with anxiety 
had her father watohed the gradual change in 
his daughter. We will now leave Ellen for a 
while, and follow the footsteps of her lover as he 
traces his way home. 

Raymond had returned with Decatur to the 
United States, who was very desirous he should 
proceed with him to Washington, that he might 
present him to the President, with recommenda¬ 
tions for further advancement, but Raymond had 
but one thought, which was to visit his home 
where were clustered the beings he best loved. 

It was a charming evening, the gorgeous sun¬ 
set was throwing a thousand gilded lines and 
tints upon the light clouds, and everything 
seemed brightly to welcome the wanderer home. 
He was just rising the little eminence in front of 
liis father’s cottage. He felt happy, all his sad 
forebodings had given place to a hope springing 


from a consciousness of his reformation and 
worth. 

lie now urged on his steed at a more rapid 
pace, having seen his aged mother advance to 
the door, looking earnestly, as though her fond 
eyes had already discovered who he was. In a 
few moments, he had received the embraces of 
his parents, it was a joy unruffled by one anxious 
thought. And now, kind reader, having followed 
me thus far, I pray you proceed with me again 
to the vine clad cottage of Mr. Lindsay. The 
old gentleman and Ellen had just risen from their 
evening repast, and were sitting in the portico 
admiring the beauty of the night. The moon 
was shedding a flood of silvery light. 

Soon their revery was interrupted by approach¬ 
ing footsteps. Why did Ellen’s heart beat with 
a secret presentiment of coming joy ? She had 
no reason to expect him she loved. Gentle reader 
it was Raymond, and their meeting was far differ¬ 
ent from their parting, everything now smiled 
propitiously upon their fond hopes. 

In a few weeks Raymond led Ellen to the altar. 
Among the guests upon that occasion was De¬ 
catur, who had not been regardless of the merits 
of his friend, and immediately after the perform¬ 
ance of the ceremony, he placed in the hands of 
Raymond a commission from the President, ap¬ 
pointing him to a lucrative post. 


CHILD AND 

CHILD. 

“Oh! why does Brother William sleep 
So long upon his little bed? 

And why, dear mother, do you weep? 

MOTHER. 

Your Brother William’s dead. 

CHILD. 

I thought, when dead, my mother dear, 

That angels bore us through the sky ? 

But Brother William still is here? 

MOTHER. 

No: he now dwells on high. 

CHILD. 

I stroke his hair, his hand I hold, 


MOTHER. 

Oh, William do get up and play: 

Why is your hand so very cold? 

MOTHER. 

He hears not what you say! 

CHILD, 

And will he never wake again, 

Nor spread his playthings on the floor, 
Nor walk with us down the green lane? 

MOTHER. 

No,never—never more! 

The little body that lies here 
Will rest beneath the church-yard sod: 
His soul the angel back did bear 
Unto the hands of God.” 


A U T U M'N ’ S LAST FLOWERS. 

BY MRS. NEWTON CB08LAND. 


Autumn’s Last Flowers are falling one by one— 
Those Bickly children of the fading year, 

With scanty retinue of leaflets sere, 

And, though companion’d, seeming each one lone: 
The graeioas Summer-time its part hath done; 

A slanting sunray straggles feebly near, 

Too chill to kiss from them the frosty tear, 


That shines as jewels have on death-brows shone. 
Poor scentless blossoms—waking pity’s sighs, 

Bat unbeloved of bee or bird, or bright 
Wing’d revellers, gay-coated butterflies! 

The heart has emblems, in its dreary night, 

Of these pale flowers: like life in death they rise, 
The faint-hued shadows of bright memories! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 219. 


It was a brilliant party, and crowds of lovely \ 
women were present, yet Isabel Vernon shone \ 
the most imperial beauty there. { 

Suddenly, while she was talking animatedly to \ 
a group of gentlemen, Mountjoy stood before her. \ 
Practised as she was in the ways of society, she l 
could not prevent a blush flashing over her face, | 
for his presence at the entertainment was entirely j 
unexpected to her, it having been told her by the \ 
hostest that he was absent in a distant city. \ 
“I thought you were away,” she stammered, j 
at last, speaking in order to hide her confusion. > 
“Mrs. Howe will regard this as an unexpected \ 
pleasure. Only half an hour ago she was de- \ 
ploring to me your absence.” s 

Much to Isabel’s astonishment, Mountjoy, in-1 
stead of passing on, after a few casual remarks, \ 
ns usual with him, lingered by her side. Her \ 
heart began to beat fast. What could it mean? \ 
Had he, at last, begun to love her? j 

Gradually the other gentlemen dropped off, £ 
one by one, and Mountjoy, finding himself alone j 
with Isabel, proposed a tour through the rooms. I 
The lady assented with secret joy. Her face \ 
was so radiant with happiness, as she hung upon > 
the arm of her companion, that more than one j 
looker on came to the conclusion that Mountjoy 1 
had offered her his hand. j 

After a while Mountjoy turned aside into the \ 
conservatory. Isabel, at this, began to tremble j 
with assured happiness, for though no word of i 
love had been uttered by her companion,she felt! 
convinced that he could only thus Beek a Utt-a~ j 
tele for one purpose. 5 

The first words of Mountjoy assisted to confirm j 
her delusion. j 

“I am about to take a great liberty, Miss Yer- j 
non,” he said, and then paused in some embar- j 
rassment. 

Isabel plucked a flower, and began to pull it to j 
pieces. \ 

“A liberty,” she said, ip a low tone, like that j 
of a girl of sixteen who hears the voice of admi- j 
ration for the first time, “ oh! Mr. Mountjoy, you j 
know you may always speak frankly to me.” ? 

Her companion paused a moment and then; 
went on. $ 

“I have been in-lately,” he said, “andt 


seen there what I think you ought to know.” 
For Mountjoy sincerely believed that Isabel wag 
ignorant of her sister’s destitution. “I met 
there an old classmate, whom I was shocked to 
find in a most reduced condition-” 

Isabel, at the mention of her native city, had 
become very pale, but these words appeared to 
afford her relief, and looking up with a bright 
smile, she interrupted him, 

“And you wish to interest me in assisting 
him?” she said. “You ought to know, Mr. 
Mountjoy, that my poor purse is always open to 
deserving persons, especially when recommended 
by a friend.” 

“He is, indeed, a most deserving object of 
sympathy,” resumed her companion, animatedly, 
for, notwithstanding his belief in Isabel’s igno¬ 
rance of her sister’s poverty, a vague fear had 
embarrassed him, as we have seen, in introducing 
the subject. “A man of more genius, in the 
true sense of the word, I never knew. But, like 
too many men of genius, he has little practical 
knowledge of life, and perhaps even less tact, so 
that, with every other element of success, he has 
hitherto failed to earn even a subsistence. I 
promised to get him some temporary employ¬ 
ment, but, I take shame to say, forgot my pro¬ 
mise in the hurry of departure. However 
wrote, by the return mail.” 

“Has he a family?” 

“ That is the hardest feature of the case. * 
is married. A wife, and two little ones, depen 
on him for bread.” . 

“You interest me profoundly. What can 
do ? Say, my friend, and it shall be done. 

And Isabel, as she spoke, laid her other ban 
also on Mountjoy’s arm, and looked up into w 
face with eyes full of pity. 

“Your own heart will tell you, Miss Isa e, 
said her companion, “for it is of your brother 
in-law I speak. By what means you and your 
sister have become so estranged I do not know, 
and it would be presumptuous in me, a stran 
ger, to inquire; but it has led to your not being 

aware of the terrible destitution of Mr. Ran opn 

and his family. Your sisterly heart, I repeft > 
will best dictate what to be done- 

But, at this point, the speaker en en 
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stopped. The countenance of Isabel, which had 
been turned away from him, after his first words, 
now again faced him: and its expression checked 
him instantly. 

The reader, possessing the clue to Isabel’s 
heart, can understand that look better than 
Mountjoy, who, as yet, was ignorant, to a great 
degree, of the secrets of that dark, passionate, 
haughty soul. 

Imagine the whole truth. She had entered 
the conservatory, believing that her companion 
was about to offer her his hand, at last; and she 
bad persuaded herself, when he began to talk of 
his classmate, that he first desired to test her j 
generosity. But now on finding that he did not 
contemplate any *uch offer, and that he came 
only as a suitor for the hated Randolphs, what 
wonder that disappointment, mortified pride, 
anger and revenge alternately lashed her soul, 
and darkened her face. 

So utterly was she a victim to these unholy 
passions that her self-control, which rarely before 
had deserted her, now abandoned her. She strug¬ 
gled, for a time, with averted face, to conceal the 
hurricane in her bosom; but the attempt was 
useless; and finally she turned on Mountjoy with 
the look of an enraged tigress. 

For, like most persons detected in wrong, she 
fancied that her companion knew more than he 
did; and that he had sought her out, and intro¬ 
duced this subject only to taunt her. 

“Sir,” she said, rising to her full height, her 
eyes flashing fire, her lips white with passion, 
“have you brought me here only to insult me? 
Were I a man you would not dared it.” 

She said no more, but swept from the conser- ] 
vatory, leaving Mountjoy amazed and speechless. 
Ignorant of her antecedents, he could not com¬ 
prehend this whirlwind of emotion; but he saw 
that, for some reason, Isabel hated her sister 
with mortal hatred. 

“I have heard,” he said, mentally, as he fol¬ 
lowed her finally to the orowded rooms, “that 
she induced her father to disinherit her sister, 
and I begin now to believe it, for she looked 
like a demon. Could she have loved Randolph? 
What a gulf of rage and hate must that heart of 
bers be! She makes me shudder. There is a 
mystery here that I cannot comprehend.” 

When Mountjoy re-entered the ball-room, he 
saw Isabel, every trace of her late emotion lost, 
standing up in a quadrille and gaily conversing 
with her partner. 

Her wonderful self command astonished Mount¬ 
joy. “ What a woman,” he continued, mentally. 
“Who shall read the depths of her heart?” 

During the remainder of the evening, Isabel 
was the gayest of the gay. No one could have 
suspected, from her manner, the scene in the 
Vol. XXII.—20 


conservatory. Mountjoy could not, however, 
imitate her self-collectedness. He felt, as she 
crossed and recrossed his path, as if some evil 
spirit, in the guise of a woman, was present 
Her unrelenting hatred to her sister had trans¬ 
formed her, in his eyes, so that she seemed no 
longer beautiful; but, even amid her smiles, she 
appeared to his excited imagination, like Lady 
Macbeth after the murder of Duncan. 

At last, unable to endure the spectacle of 
that face, thus continually recurring in that gay 
throng, like a death’s head amid flowers, he left 
the ball and sought his own apartments. 

But the self command, which Isabel had main- 
! tained > deserted her as soon as she found herself 
alone. No sooner had she reached her own 
apartment, on her return from the ball, than she 
dismissed her maid servant for the night. And 
now the emotions, pent up for so many hours, 
found vent at last. Again a tempest of shame, 
rage and hatred swept her soul. Again her face 
darkened with evil passions until she looked like 
! 8 ? me fie °d given over to undying evil. Her ex¬ 
citement was the greater from the restraint she 
had been compelled to place upon herself. Up 
and down the room, like an angry lioness in her 
den, she walked, now clenching her hand, now 
knitting her brow, now muttering imprecations 
on Randolph, Mountjoy and even Alice. 

“Am I to be baflled forever by him?” she 
cried, alluding to Randolph. “ His story pursues 
me, as if in vengeance, and disgraces me even 
j here ’ a ? ! here in the presence of Mountjoy him¬ 
self. I see that I am despised by the latter. 
Well, at any rate, I have my revenge,” and she 

smiled bitterly. “ They are starving—starving_ 

starving!” And repeating the word, with savage 
: exultation, she burst finally into a wild laugh. 

Oh! could the mother that bore her, and who 
had died when Isabel was an innocent girl, have 
seen her daughter now, how she would have 
shuddered at the change. Yet this terrible 
transformation had been the result of but one 
false step in the beginning. On that fatal morn¬ 
ing, when Alice had first revealed her happy 
love, if Isabel had only banished envy and hatred 
from her heart, all would have been well. But 
she listened to the Tempter. And now, notwith¬ 
standing her wealth, she was not happy. The 
retribution of Eternity had begun already; and 
her own bosom was the Gehenna. 

At last, exhausted by her emotions, and warned, 
by her trembling limbs and palpitating heart, that 
nature could be exhausted in the strife of pas¬ 
sions, she sat down. She felt a strange sensa¬ 
tion, which she could not explain. But, instead 
of passing off, as she expected, it increased in 
violence, and, before she could persuade hersel 
to summon assistance, she lost consciousness. 
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The next morning, as nsnal, her maid entered mother, though she well knew that some great 
to call her. What was the girl’s astonishment peril threatened her father. “Shall I go?” 
to find her mistress sitting in a fanteiul, with “Yes, run, darling. I will get your papa to 
her head slightly fallen to one side. The servant; lie down. There, my lore,” and she turned again 
touched her to rouse her, but started, with a to Randolph, as little Lily flew on her errand, 
scream, from the icy contact. Life was utterly “don’t, ddh’t speak. I know what you would 
extinct. The brows were knitted, and the hands say, but a dootor you must have, and God will 
clenched, as if she had died in a spasm of rage send means to pay him.” 
and hatred. The physioian for whom Lily went was for- 

The screams of the maid brought the whole tunately a kind-hearted man. He had, moreover, 
household to the apartment. A physician was often observed the little girl in the street, before 
sent for immediately, though he could be of no the weather had beoome so severe, and been 
service, except to tell of what Isabel had died, struck by her almost angelic beauty. To crown 
He was not long in arriving at a conclusion. all, he happened to be in. On seeing the breath- 

“It was a disease of the heart, no doubt jless child, and learning her errand, he put on hii 

organic,” was his decision. “ Life is not secure, hat immediately, and, as herWittle feet had only 
for a moment, when tha£ is the case. Nor can the thinnest of old shoes to protect them from 
death usually be foreseen in this disorder. A the sleety pavements, he took her in his arms 
person may be talking to you, apparently in full and actually carried her home, 
health, one moment; and the next, may fall a Randolph had just been got to bed, by Alice, 
corpse to the ground.” ; when the doctor came in. At a single glance 

The news of this tragical occurrence soon around him the physioian understood all, for ex- 
spread throughout the town. Mountjoy was one ; perience had made him more or less familiar 
of the first to hear it. With others, he little j with suoh scenes: the former opulence of the 
imagined the real cause of Isabel’s death. So family, the exhausting career of poverty, and 
completely had she deceived him, that he had no finally the hemoerrhage brought on by mental 
idea of the tempest of emotion which had brought; excitement. His first duty, he saw, was to speak 
on her end: and, indeed, as we have seen, he ; cheerfully; for Alice, in spite of her efforts, could 
knew nothing of the cause of that emotion. ; not keep down her tears: so, after he had heard 

“She has gone to the last Judge of all,” he her story, he said, 
said, when the first stunning effect of the news j “ Ah ! only this. You don’t know how glad I 
was over. “Pray God, in his infinite mercy, 
deal gently with her soul.” 

Musing a while, he exclaimed, suddenly start¬ 
ing up, 

“But I had forgot. I must leave town imme¬ 
diately. The decease of Mi9S Vernon makes her 
sister sole heir to all her wealth: and what a 
blessing that will be!” 

We must now return to Randolph, whom we 
left staggering home, after having burst a blood¬ 
vessel. 

Alice and Lily were anxiously watohing for 
him, so that, as soon os he appeared, the latter 
had opened the door. At the first sight of his 
face the wife saw what had occurred. A shriek I can promise a speedy recofery. His case u 
rose to her lips, but was suppressed immediately, more alarming in appearance than in reality- 

and darting forward, she threw her arms around Meantime,” he added, with delicate tact, for e . 

Randolph, and drew him in. j had noticed that his patient had no bed on ® r 

His eyes thanked her, and he would have ; him, and knew from this circumstance how desti ^ 

spoken, but she put her finger up. tute the family must be, “as you cannot leave i 

“Not a word, dearest,” she said, breathlessly, Mr. Randolph, I will take the liberty of sending | 

but with heroic courage and composure. “Your in what might be wanted for him.” j 

life may depend on it. Lily, Lily, do you think Alice made no answer in words, but her fjjj* f 

you could find a doctor?” she said, eagerly, were eloquent with thanks. There was no ^ 

turning to her daughter. “ There is one in the ; pride left now, for her husband’s life. _*** t 

next square.” ; aware, trembled in the balance. The pbj 81 ^ 

‘I remember, ma. I am sure I can find him.” without waiting for her gratitude to fiu ^ 

And the child was almost as composed as her guage, smiled and hurried from the room. 


am to find things no worse. Your little daughter 
quite frightened me,” and he turned, smiling, to 
Alice, “but all you unprofessional people get 
easily alarmed at sight of blood. With a little 
care we shall bring your husband round.’ 

Thus speaking, he set to work, and, under bis 
skilful management, the bleeding, which h 
already been partially checked, was stopped en¬ 
tirely. When satisfied that there was no im¬ 
mediate danger of a return of the hemoerrhage. 
he said, . 

“ Now, madam, if you will keep your husban 
in that position, and not allow him to move, nor 
even talk, until I remove the prohibition, I tbi 
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How little,” he soliloquized, “one knows of 
his nearest neighbors. Here have I. for months, 
known that this family lived bunialf a square 
rom me, yet never imagined to what straits of 
poverty they were reduced. A man, evidently 
bom to affluence, lying 0 n a bolster, because 
there is only that left to place between him and 
the slats of the bedstead: and the room almost 
icy cold, clearly because a fire cannot be afforded. 
Alas, what shall I say of myself, and others who 
have a sufficiency, when such extremities of 
wisely can exist, yet we know nothing of it! 
Ah! if we , the rich, did our duty; if we sought 
out those in distress, as we should, there would 
be none of this.” 

That afternoon, a cart drew up at the door of 
the Randolphs, and one comfort after another 
was handed from it, beginning with an adequate 
supply of coal, until even Alice almost felt 
ashamed to be under such obligations to a 
stranger; for though the carman refused to tell 
who had sent him, she felt convinced it must 
have been the physician, whose kind face had 
haunted her ever since his visit. But when the 
doctor appeared, his well-acted start of surprise, 
though it did not deceive her, taught her that 
their benefactor expected her to say nothing. 
She did not thank the physician, therefore; but 
she silently prayed for the blessing of heaven on 
im: the words of the Saviour coming forcibly 
up to her memory, “inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

The doctor, on this occasion, had no need to 
speak more encouragingly than he felt, for Ran¬ 
dolph was perceptibly in a fair way to recover, 
if no accident ocourred. 

“Let me congratulate you,” said the doctor, 
addressing Alice, but looking at the invalid, for 
whom his words were intended as muoh as the 
wife. “Your husband has improved astonish¬ 
ingly. Only keep him quiet, and think of no¬ 
ting, either of you, but getting him well.” And 
tunung to Lily, he patted her on the cheek, he 
said pleasantly, “you must see, my dear, that 
mamma doesn't go out, at all, not even for a 
minute. You’ll not let her do it, I know.” 

His kind tone and winning smile brought an 
answering smile to Lily's face; and looking at 
her mother, who smiled too, she said, archly, 

“I’ll watch her, sir. Oh! she shan’t leave 
pa a moment. Whatever's to be done, I’ll do, 
for I’m quite a large girl now. Ain't I ?” 

“That you are,” answered the doctor, lifting 
her up and kissing her; and, addressing her 

mother, he added, with a sigh. “Ah!Mrs.Ran- 

0 ph, what would I not give for such a trea¬ 
sure as that.” 

these words, he hurriedly departed. As 
the door closed on him, the eyes of the husband 


m 


and wife met. They both recollected, at the 
same moment, having heard, the preceding sum¬ 
mer, that the physician had just lost his only 
child, a daughter of about the same age as Lily 
and they knew all the unutterable woe which 
was embodied in that sigh and wish. Alice as 
she tucked the quilt in afresh, whispered in her 
husband's ears, 

“Ah! George, how thankful we ought to be. 
Poverty, and even sickness are nothing, nothin* 
to death.” ® 

He pressed her hand in assent, for since he 
had been lying there, new thoughts had entered 
into his soul. He had been thinking, indeed, on 
this very subject Reflecting on the possibility 
of his own decease, and of the anguish it would 
-cause his wife, for, even with all her womanly 
self-control, Alice could not prevent the quiver¬ 
ing lip and eyes filling unoonsoiously, he saw, as 
he had never seen before, that, terrible as desti¬ 
tution was, it was nothing oompared to death. 
‘‘Once restored to health,” he soliloquized, 
“and I can, at least, struggle through my diffi¬ 
culties: but if lost to Alice and Lily, what will 
not be their grief.” He thought, it will be seen, 
more of them than of himself. 

Lying there in silence, and thus meditating, 
Randolph had approached nearer, in spirit, to 
his Creator than he had ever done in his whole 
life. He knew that he was hanging on the verge 
of the grave; that a feather’s weight might pre¬ 
cipitate him into eternity; and the consciousness 
of this made him, as it always does, understand 
himself thoroughly for the first time. He beheld 
suddenly revealed the great defect of his cha¬ 
racter, that want of trust in Providence, which 
had made him so often despond, and which, like 
an impassible wall, had kept the sunshine of 
heaven from his souL 

Already he had become an altered man. 
Already many a silent prayer had ascended to 
his Maker for forgiveness, and for aid in the 
reformation he had secretly vowed, in oase he 
should recover. He shuddered in spirit, indeed, 
to think of the want of faith, which he had ex¬ 
hibited throughout his entire life: it seemed so 
like a silent, but daily, practical denial of the 
goodness of God, and His interest in His crea¬ 
tures. It appeared to him as if he had been 
living, year after year, in a virtual infidelity, 
when such texts as this rose to his memory, 

“ Wherefore, if God so olothe the grass of the 
fields, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more olothe you. ‘Oh, 
ye of little frith ?” 

He answered Alice by a look, which echoed 
her words fully. He felt that, if he were to re¬ 
cover, and either she or Lily be taken, all tho 
wealth in the world would be nothing compara- 
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tively: and his heart wetot 'forth in gratitude to 
heaven, that they had been spared to him, and 
not ravished away like the only child of the 
physioian. 

From that hour, it may be said, Randolph was 
a Christian. Never again did he call in question 
the wisdom of the dealings of Providence, or 
say, in his heart, as he so often had before, 
“what have I done to merit this treatment.” 
From that moment he believed, not only intel¬ 
lectually, but with his whole being, in the mercy 
of the Almighty, and was ready to acknowledge, 
even in hours of the deepest trouble, the kindly 
love of the All Protecting Father, who, by such 
chastisements, disciplines his children for the life 
everlasting. 

When Mountjoy arrived, with the intelligence- 
of Isabel’s death, and heard of Randolph’s 
illness, he hesitated, for a moment, whether to 
tell Alice or not. She had received him in the 
outer room, and now stood awaiting his pleasure, 
secretly wondering what he had to impart, which 
could render hia seeing her husband as import¬ 
ant as he had declared it to be. 

At last Mountjoy looked up from his mo¬ 
mentary hesitation. 

“I am addressing Mrs. Randolph, I presume,” 
he said. 

Alice nodded assent. 

“You can bear trouble, I hope, madam,” he 
continued, “ for I am the bearer of mournful in¬ 
telligence.” 

Alice looked at him with a sad smile, as she 
answered, 

“Sorrow and I are old acquaintances, sir. 
Speak to me freely. Mr. Randolph’s health for¬ 
bids his being disturbed on such an errand.” 

“You had a sister, I believe-” 

In a moment the truth flashed on Alice. Much 
as Isabel had wronged her, she still loved her 
sister, and at the bare idea of her death, she 
trembled violently. 

“Is she ill?” oried Alice, interrupting him, 
eagerly. The mournful aspect of his counte¬ 
nance told her that it was more than mere illness. 
She olasped her hands, and bursting into tears, 
exclaimed, “oh! she is dead. I know it by 
your looks.” 

In that moment, all the injuries Isabel had 
done her passed from her remembrance, and 
Alice recollected her only as the playmate of 
ohildhood, as the adviser of her later years. For 
a while she wept uncontrollably, covering her 
face with her hands, Mountjoy sitting in respect¬ 
ful silence. 

At last, recovering some composure, she asked 
her visitor for details of the sad bereavement. 
These Mountjoy gave, softening all the harsher 
incidents, and leaving Alice to suppose that 


Isabel had died calmly, though suddenly: indeed, 
the more tejj^jble circumstances connected with 
her decease were, as we have seen, unknown to 
Mountjoy himself. 

Alice listened, the tears silently stealing down 
her oheeks, until the melancholy tide was finished. 
Then, finding she still did not speak, her visitor 
ventured to say, 

“You must be aware, my dear madam, that 
you are the nearest representative of the de¬ 
ceased,” Alice started, “and as such the only 
person entitled to dictate what the arrangements 
for the interment shall be. You are, of course, 
Miss Vernon’s heir; for her attorney says she 
had no will.” 

For the first time, a thought of the great 
change, which the death of Isabel would pro¬ 
duce in their worldly circumstances, rushed 
across Alice’s mind. She reflected that now 
her husband would be able to have all the 
little delicacies, which his situation imperatively 
demanded, but which poverty had prevented her 
getting for him. She reflected also that Lily 
would suffer no more, dear, patient child, from 
cold and hunger. What wonder that she bunt 
again into tears, and that now they were almost 
hysteric in their violence. 

In all this there had not been a thought of 
self. It was of others she considered. Noble, 
generous woman, would that more resembled 
thee! 

But Alice recovered her composure quickly, 
and now, addressing Mountjoy, she said, 

“As you are a friend of Mr. Randolph, I may 
make bold, I hope, to ask you to attend to the-- 
her voice faltered, but recovering herself e 

went on, “the necessary arrangements. Hem 

too ill to undertake a journey himself, or to per¬ 
mit my leaving him. We have no near relatives 
to whom we can apply.” 

“Most thankfully will I accept the commis¬ 
sion,” said Mountjoy, admiring the ready com 
posure of mind, as he had before admire « 
sisterly affection of the speaker, “whatever 
believe you or your husband would wish, 8 
see executed; and I think I oan divine w 
those wishes would be.” _ . 

With a few more words their interview c 
As Mountjoy departed, however, he said, 

••In a few days, I will return. 
perhaps, Mr. Randolph had better bo e P 
ignoranoe, lest the information shoul sg 1 
him too much.” 

Alice thanked him, by a look, for the « 
of the first allusion, as well as for the kin ^ 
rest exhibited by the last: and then they P 

It was no easy task, however, to keep ^ 
counsel. A dozen times, during the 
felt as if she could not longer restrain e 
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which the thought of Isabel lying cold and life* 
less summoned up. She was afratf also lest her 
husband, noticing the numerous little luxuries 
she had purchased for him, for Mountjoy had 
considerately left a pocket-book on the table 
when he departed, would insist on knowing 
where her resources oame from. But fortunately 
she escaped suspicion. 

At last, however, and by degrees, she broke 
the truth to her husband. Randolph, ohastened 
by sickness, had already been softened toward 
Isabel; and the information of her death entirely 
subdued him; so that he 1 saw, without wonder, 
the tears of his wife, and could even join with 
her, to some extent, in her regrets. Often, that 
day, he repeated to himself “forgive our tres¬ 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” 

Our story draws near its end. The restora¬ 
tion of Randolph was soon complete. To this 
his altered fortunes, the tender care of his wife, 
and the skill of his physician all now contributed. 
When Mountjoy made his appearance again, the 
invalid was able to see him, to thank him for his 
kindness, and to converse of old times with him. 

As soon as Randolph could bear it, which was 
about this time, he was removed from his humble 
lodgings to others more suitable to his improved 
fortunes. One of his first visits, on going out, 
was to a handsome house, which Alice wished to 
purchase, and whioh they subsequently bought. 
It was a commodious mansion, in one of the 
pleasantest parts of the city, where they imme¬ 
diately established themselves. 

Prior to moving into it, however, Alice fitted 
up an apartment in it for a studio; and thither 
she caused her husband’s easel to be secretly 
removed. For, as Randolph was still much of an 
invalid, he could take no part in arranging the 
fhmiture, but had to leave everything to his 
wife, who managed her little plot so well as 
entirely to surprise him, when at last they moved 
into the house. The Turkish dressing-gown and 
slippers, which Alice had once jocosely promised 
him, if ever she became rich, were not forgotten. 

Here it was the delight of Randolph to work. 
For now that pecuniary cares were strangers to 
him, he seemed to enjoy a greater facility than 
ever with his pencil: his genius assumed a bold¬ 
ness and origiifality it had never known before; 
and his execution improved not less decidedly. 
At least this was the unanimous verdict of the 
public. But as he was now a rich man, he was 
courted where formerly he had been neglected, 
and many a votary of Mammon purchased his 
pictures in consequence, who, had he still been 
struggling for bread, would have turned from 
them with a sneer. 

That studio became the favorite resort for 


Alice also. There she woutf sit and sew, while 
Lily sat at her feet reading, the nurse occasion¬ 
ally bringing in the baby to share in their house¬ 
hold bliss. Now and then Alice would pause 
from her feminine labor, and gaze silently on 
her husband, as, with kindling eye, he worked 
away with his pencil: and now Randolph would 
himself stop, oatch her look, smile at her, and, 
perhaps, desire her to approach the canvass that 
he might ask her advice. Oh I how happy they 
were. Loving and loved, husband, wife and 
child, what a Paradise on earth they made. 
Surely, if there is a heaven below, it exists in an 
affectionate family circle. 

But the Randolphs did not selfishly confine 
their happiness to themselves. Having once 
been poor themselves, they knew how to sympa¬ 
thize with the needy: with the Carthaginian 
queen they could say, non ignara malts miseris 
succurrere disco.” Nor did they, like so many of 
the compassionate rich, delegate to others the 
task of seeking proper objects of their bounty. 
They went in person, on the contrary, to the 
abodes of suffering, and even to the haunts of 
vice; and when they gave alms, they gave also 
sympathy, without which, mere pecuniary aid is 
frequently in vain. In all their pursuits, they 
recognized as a solemn duty, to which everything 
else had to give way, the relief of the poor. They 
never forgot that the Great Teacher, when on 
! earth, proved his divine mission, by saying that 
j the sick were healed, the lame made to walk, 
and the gospel preaohed to the poor. 

One shadow clouded the otherwise perfectly 
happy life of Alice. It was the recollection of 
her disobedience to her father, on that fatal day 
when Isabel betrayed her int<^eloping with Ran¬ 
dolph. To it, indeed, she attributed all the mis¬ 
fortunes of her life. Her own experience was a 
proof, she said, that even in this world, God 
| sometimes visits retribution on the offender. To 
her dying hour, she will retain, in her heart, the 
sorrowful recollection that her father died with¬ 
out forgiving her. 

Alice never learned the extent of Isabel’s 
treachery toward her, nor the awful manner of 
her sudden death. It is well that she is igno¬ 
rant of it. She can still regard her sister with 
regret and even love. 

Lily is fast growing up to womanhood, and 
promises to be as lovely as even Alice was. Her 
goodness is on every tongue. She never omits 
an opportunity to aeoompany her mother in 
visits of mercy, and her sweet face is known 
and welcomed, in hundreds of humble homes, as 
that of an angel. Thus, already she has begun, 
on earth, the heavenly ministry which is her 
destiny. 

In the of nobles, in the palaces of princes, 
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in the galleries of^great nations the name of 
Randolph, the artist, is a familiar thing. His 
pictures sell sometimes, it is said, for their 
weight in gold. But, though thus* renowned, he 
is one of the most unassuming of men. What 
faults he had, disappeared in the furnace of 


affiiotion, and he is now not less esteemed in 
publio than lq£d at home. 

Alas! it is not every one whom experienoe can 
thus teach. Reader, has life made you better, 
or have its lessons failed ? 

Oh! whatever else you do, live not in rain. 


WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 

BY H. W. PAYSON. 


I am walking by the wayside. 

And my path is long I know; 

All alone 'tis mine to travel. 

Yet I sigh not as I go. 

It is morning, and the sunbeams 
Scarce have sippod their dewy meal; 
Softest breezes round me whisper 
Grateful things I can but feel. 

On my right there rolls a river, 

Slowly, silently it flows, 

The same course with me pursuing 
To its ocean home it goes, 

Lovely stream 1 how like thou seemest, 
To a nobly gifted soul 
In the path of peace and duty 
Swerveless, as thy waters roll! 

Lofty trees their shades are lending, 
Grassy mounds invite my stay, 
Winding rills entice me sweetly, 

Tinny cascades coaxing play. 

Can it be thou all art soulless, 

And my heart can love ye so? 

Round ye may there not be lingering, 
Dear ones once 'twas mine to know? 

But the sun while I am musing, 
Reaches his meridian bound, 

And the laborers homeward turning, 
^t their ample board are found. 


I will sit beside this fountain, 

Where I play’d a careless ohild, 
’Neath this old familiar willow, 
’Mong the hazels rough and wild. 

From this leaf I’ll form a goblet; 

“Bye-gone hours” I drink to thee! 
When I sang to hear responded, 
Words these rooks return’d to me. 
Now my walk at last is ended, 

And my ohildhood’s home I see 
Memory brings with deep emotion 
Buried forms and joys to me. 

Life thou art a dusty pathway, 

But embower’d with smiling green, 
And a stream of peaee and plenty, 
Ever by thy side is seen. 

Blooming flowers and vocal streamlets, 
Ever join to charm tbb eye, 

Shall we pass them all unheeded, 
Plodding, murmuring till we die? 

Let us ever looking round us, 

Do whate'er 'tis ours to do, 

And enjoy whate’er is given, 

Of the beautiful and true. 

Loving all and Him adoring, 

Who is leading us along 
To that home amid the angels, 

Where the beautiful belong. 


NO 

BY O. 

No more that gentle form of thine 
Will pass before my sight, 

As oft it did in days agone, 

In beauty and delight 

No more I’ll hear that footstep light, 
Come tripping o'er the floor; 

Or Bee that smiling face again, 

Alas! those days are o’er. 


MORE. 


L. PARSONS. 

My heart has lost its joyousness, 
And brightest hopes are dead; 

A gloom is on my spirit’s core, 

And happiness hath fled. 

Bdt memory oft-times sheds a gleam 
Of sunshine through my breast: 
And banishes the gloominess 
With whioh I am oppress’d. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 

GENTLEMAN’S TRAVELLING CAP. 


BY MLL1, DEPOUR. 



Materials. —Three ounces of double brown 
Berlin wool, three quarters of a yard of brown 
®ilk» one yard of brown ribbon, one quarter of 
an ounce of brown silk, and leather peak pins 
No. 14. Cast on fifty loops, and knit two rows. 

3rd row .—Knit three, a, thread forward, knit 
two together; repeat to two stitches of the end j 
of row; leave these unknitted on the pin. 

4th row .—Thread forward, knit two together; 
repeat, finishing the row with knit three; repeat 
these two rows five times more, increasing the 
number of stitches which are left unknitted in 
the alternate rows. Thus, in the fifth row leave 
four; seventh row, six; ninth row, six; eleventh 
row, ten stitches, unknitted; thirteenth t row, 


plain, knitting every stitch; fourteenth row, 
plain, every stitch. 

One division of the cap is now worked. Com* 
mence again at third row, and repeat, till four 
divisions are completed; after which oast off 
twelve stitches at the bottom of the cap; knit 
four more divisions (in all eight) on the remain* 

J ing stitches, and cast off. Join the two sides 
together, leaving twelve stitches to correspond 
with the twelve Which were cast off. After the 
fourth division this piece forms a cape. Line 
with silk; make a tassel with the sewing silk, 
and attach to the centre of the crown; sew on 
the peak, and the strings at the comer of the 
cap. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFIDEL. 

PROM THE LATIN. 

Beneath this stone the moulding relies lie , He lived as though he never were to die, 

Of one to whom Religion spoke in vain; \ And died as though he ne'er should live again. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Volume for 1853.—If we were to speak as 
most of our cotemporaries do, we should say that 
this is the last time we shall address many of our 
readers. But it is the peculiarity of our Magazine, 
and has been from its commencement, that very few 
of those who begin to take it, ever give it up. Our 
subscription books exhibit the same names renewing, 
year after year. Once introduced into a post-town, 
our periodical makes good its position, and increases 
the number of its patrons there annually. While 
others are complaining of a change in the public 
taste, and of a decrease in their list, and are altering 
the character of their Magazines every six months 
in hopes to hit popularity at last, this one remains 
the same in plan as ever, only, by increasing in 
merit, it steadily increases its friends. Ours is, in¬ 
deed, the only monthly periodical in the United 
States which has never declined in circulation, but 
always advanced. 

For 1853 we intend to do “greater things” than 
ever. What these are, the Prospectus will explain 
in part, but not wholly. But we shall not be more 
explicit here. We intend to take the publio by sur¬ 
prise, and when we say this, those who know us 
know it will be done. Be on the look out therefore. 
We issue the present number, altogether the most 
elegant and costly December number we have ever 
published, as an earnest of what we intend; and we 
have the pride to boast that there is not a story in it, 
which is not original, a fact that cannot be said of 
any other monthly. In truth, we have lately read, 
in several of our cotemporaries, articles that we saw 
in the newspapers months ago. Those who do not 
want stale reading musty therefore, take this Maga¬ 
zine for 1853. 

The cash system, to which toe strictly adhere, ena¬ 
bles us to spend more, pro rata, on our Magazine 
than any cotemporary. None of our'subscribers have 
to help pay for those who don't pay, whioh all, who 
take a Magazine doing a credit business, have to 
do. We, therefore, can afford to publish a cheaper 
periodical, considering the lower price, than any 
cotemporary: and the newspaper press unites to say 
that we do so, in proof of which we call attention to 
the notioes on another page. 

All who wish the cheapest, best, and only original 
Magazine; all who wish accurate fashions, engraved 
on steel, and colored; all who wish a series of mez¬ 
zotints worth, for a scrap-book alone, the price >of 
subscription:—all such, we say, should have this 
Magazine for 1853.- The postage is now a mere 
trifle. Every lady can afford two dollars, muoh less 
one dollar and a quarter, whioh is the price where 
eight olub together. Among twenty-five millions of 
inhabitants, surely there are one hundred thousand 


ladies, intelligent enough, and public-spirited enough, 
to support a thoroughly American Magazine like this. 

Is Your Club Ready. —We hope our fair readers 
have not forgotten what we said, in our last number, 
about each one getting up a club for us in 1853. If 
any one has neglected it, and feels mortified at ber 
forgetfulness, let her go to work at once, for it is not 
yet too late. We make it a personal matter, this 
year, between ourselves and our fair subscribers, in 
order to see if the ladies of the United States are 
disposed to sustain an original Magazine of art, 
literature and fashion, as it should be sustained. 
Nothing less than one hundred thousand subscribers 
for 1853 will satisfy our ambition. If every fair 
patron will help us, by procuring a club, or at least 
another subscriber, the hundred thousand will be ourt. 

Superiority of our Fashions. —In Godey'sLadj s 
Book, for last month, appeared a fashion plate, one 
of the figures of which we gave a year ago, in the 
Deoember number for 1851. Godey’s plate is a wood- 
cut, but ours was engraved on steel and magnificently 
colored. But things like this are continually occur¬ 
ring, to prove that our fashions, as we assert in the 
Prospeotus, are published in advanoe of every cotem¬ 
porary. 

Remit Early.— The January number will be 
ready by the first of December. Our friends 
just have time, therefore, to inspect this num er ' 
before forwarding their money for 1853. 
whose names come in first will receive the ea f 
and consequently best impressions from theMP® 
which are truly magnificent, unsurpassed indeed 7 
any ever before published. Our patrons oanno 
mit too soon. 

Our Promises for 1852.—We promised, a Jttt 
ago, to make our Magazine for 1852 far better 
for 185L Examine for yourselves, and you w ^ 
that while we have not decreased tbo num er 
embellishments, we have greatly increased t e q 
tity of pages. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Comparative Physiognomy / <#*, ^ 

tween Man and Animals. By James W. P j 
D. Illustrated by Three Hundred Engr avtn ^ 
vol Hew York: J. Si Redfield .-This is really ^ 
of the roost curious books that has ^ 

editorial career. It is an attempt to bring_ ^ 

fashion the study of physiognomy, which • ^ ^ 

places above phrenology in practical «*° ^ 

not in real value. Dr. Redfield write* wi 
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force, and occasionally with considerable humor. 
He compares, by means of engravings, different 
human faoes with the faces of different animals, 
showing how one description of man looks like a 
lion, another like a oalf, a third like a vulture, and 
so through some hundred examples. Wherever there 
is a similarity between a human face and that of 
an animal, the author contends that a resemblance 
exists also in character. The work is amusing, if 
it is no more: though, for ourselves, we confess to 
being half a convert to the doctor's odd theory. 
Like all Redfield's publications the volume is hand¬ 
somely got up. W. B. Zeiber is the Philadelphia 
agent 

Ancient Egypt Under the Pharoahe. By John Ken- 
rick, M. A. 2 vole. New York: J. S. Redjield .— 
Within the last fifty years, a series of the moBt 
astonishing discoveries have been made, respecting 
the ancient history, arts, laws and customs of the 
Egyptians. The interpretation of the hieroglyphics; 
the travels of Belzoni, Leipsius and others; and the 
writings of Wilkinson, Young and Vyse have made 
scholars almost as familiar with the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of the valley of the Nile, as we are with their 
descendants in the present day. But there has been 
no popular work, containing a condensed account of 
these researches, until the present one by Mr. Ken- 
rick. In his volumes, however, we have a synopsis 
of all that has been written, in every language, on 
this subject. Redfield has published the work very 
tastefully. 

Northwood; or, Life North and South. By Sarah 
J. Hale. 1 vol. New York: H. Long & Brothert .— 
This gracefully written novel created no little sen¬ 
sation, twenty-five years ago, when it first appeared. 
No higher proof of its acceptability oould be adduced, 
perhaps, than that it can now be republished, and, 
as we understand, with eminent snccess. A work of 
fiction which is popular, a whole generation after it 
first came out, may be regarded as a classic. The 
volume is neatly printed, and handsomely illustrated. 

Library Edition of the Waverly Novele. Volt. X, 
XT, XII. Botton: B. B. Muttey & Co. —We repeat, 
what we have said frequently before, that everybody 
should have this edition of Scott's novels. The large 
type alone renders it superior to all other editions, 
even without the handsome style of the binding, and 
the spirit of the illustrations. The work will be 
complete in twenty-seven volumes, bnt if each volume 
is purchased as it comes out, the oost will scarcely 
be felt. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. No. VIII. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —We are not among 
those who oonsider this one of the master-pieoes of 
Dickens. On the contrary, we think the serial grows 
worse, as it proceeds, though here and there fine 
passages appear, which are full of the author’s 
genius. The edition is handsomely printed. 

Meyer's Universum. Parts VII, VIII, IX. New 
York: H. J. Meyer. —The interest of this series is 
well sustained. It is, indeed, a world’s gallery of 
engravings. 


Parisian Sights and French Principle, as seen 
through American Spectacles. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper db Brothert. —A racy volume, for which we 
predict a great sale. Though so much has been 
written about Paris, this author proves, like Sir 
Francis Head in his "Faggot of French Sticks ,''* 
that a great deal has been left unsaid. The book 
is full of spirited engravings. In other respects also 
the publishers have done themselves credit by their 
style of issuing it. 

The Cabin and Parlor. By J. Thornton Randolph. 

1 vol. T. B. Peterson. —We have two editions of 
this work on our table: one in cheap form for fifty 
cents, the other on fine paper, bound in cloth, and 
gilt, for one dollar. The latter is as handsome a 
volume as has been issued this year. For the cha¬ 
racter and merits of the work we refer to the adver¬ 
tisement on our cover. Twenty thousand copies, we 
learn, have been sold in about a month. 

The Forest. By the author of “Lady Alice.” 1 
voL New York: Redjield. —There is no resisting 
the charm of Huntington’s style, however silly one 
may consider some of his incidents. The present 
novel is a sequel to Alban, and is of a semi-religious 
character. The scene is laid among the Adirondack 
mountains. The volumo is quite elegantly got up. 

I Reuben Medlicott. By the author of “My Uncle 
the Curate.” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothert .— 
This is by one of our favorite authors, a man who 
always writes with spirit, and whose pages are full 
of common sense. His present work is intended to 
show that talents, without perseverance, only lead 
to ruin. 

Romance of American History. By Joseph Banvard. 
1 voL Boston: Could de Lincoln.—' This is another 
oharming volume, by the author of "Plymouth and 
the Pilgrims," which we cordially recommend to 
every family. The book is ftdl of spirited illustra¬ 
tions. 

Lotting 1 * Pictorial Field-Book. Not. 26, 27 and 
28. New York: Harper & Brothers.— The scenes of 
these numbers lie in the South. The illustrations 
are as fine as ever, and being mostly from drawings 
by Mr. Lossing, are of original historical value. 

FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. l—Morning Drbss or Blub Cashmere, 
oorsage high and close, and lined with canary 
colored silk. A saoque of the same material as the 
dress, with the sleeves faced with quilted silk, is 
exceedingly appropriate for the cold weather. An 
under skirt of white muslin richly worked is worn 
with this dress. Cap of rioh lace, trimmed with 
blue and canary oolored ribbon. 

Fig. n.—W alking Dress or rich Slats colored 
Silk.— Skirt long and very full. Cloak of black 
velvet trimmed with sable fur. Sleeves very wide 
at the band, and finished like the body of the oloak* 
Bonnet of straw colored uncut velvet, puffed, and 
lined with pink silk. A long, light plume and pink 
face trimming, completes this beautiful bonnet. 

General Remarks. —There is no novelty in the 
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FASHIONS FOE DBGBMBER 


style of making dresses; the open corsage still con¬ 
tinues to be worn, but the long points before and a* 
the baok are entirely discarded. A fashion whioh 
was very prevalent a few years ago has of late been 
partially revived. We allude to dresses having one 
broad flounce extending more than half way up the 
skirt. We have seen a dress of Pomona green glace 
made in this style. The edge of the flounce was 
ornamented with narrow mignonette ribbon, stitched 
on in the same manner as braid. This ribbon was 
of various shades of green, and it was disposed in a 
wreath pattern, presenting the rich effect of emboss¬ 
ing without its heaviness. The same design formed 
a heading to the flounce, the ribbon being stitched 
on the dress itself. Small bows of ribbon were fixed 
to each end of the three traverses, which confined 
the fronts of the open corsage, within which was to 
bo worn a chemisette of lace or of gouffered organdi* 
The sleeves were slit open from the elbow to the 
lower edge; and the opening was confined by three 
traverses or bands, finished by rosettes of ribbon 
with flowing ends. 

In Paris, another style of under-sleeve, called the 
Manohe Louis XIIL, has just been introduced, and 
received with marked favor. It is very showy in its 
effect. It has three large puffings, separated one 
from the other by small puffings. Within the latter 
are inserted ribbons, which are fastened in large 
bows on the outside of the arm. This style of sleeve, 
in net or in worked mulin, is exceedingly graceful 
and elegant with a dress of colored silk. It need 
scarcely be mentioned that the color of the ribbons 
should correspond with that of the dress. 

Bonnets. —Some of the newest bonnets present a 
curious combination of heavy and light materials, as 
for example satin and gauze, velvet and tulle, Ac. 
We think the shape rather closer, for velvet bonnets 
particularly, than has been worn heretofore. Linings 
of a different color, but in harmony with the outside 
of the bonnet, are much in favor. Drawn bonnets, 
as in our fashion plate, are the most fashionable, 
though some frame ones have been made up. Lace 
is very much used in trimming, particularly around 
the front of the bonnet, where it is inserted, giving 
a lightness of effect to even the heaviest velvets. 

Cloaks. —The circular shape so much in favor 
last winter is still retained, some with the hood, and 
others without, and some having in addition the 
large hanging sleeves in the Venetian style. The 
material most in use for cloaks is a cloth, of a soft, 
light kind, now employed almost exclusively for that 
purpose. Cloth cloaks will be generally worn this 
winter. Those of black cloth are most fashionable, 
and next to black very dark brown, grey, and drab 
are favorite hues. These plain cloaks are usually 
trimmed with braid, or narrow black velvet. The 
braid may be either broad or narrow; if broad, one 
or two rows are set on straight; if narrow, it may be 
set on in a pattern. The narrow velvet is usually 
set on in a Greek design. Velvet oloaks of the round 
form are made of smaller size than those of cloth; 
they are, however, usually made with sleeves, and 
are trimmed with fringe of that massive kind whioh 
the French call Sevillian fringe. 


Ws will describe a few of those most remarkable 
for novelty in shape and style of trimming, designat¬ 
ing them by the names they have received from the 
Parisian makers. 

One, called the Richelieu, is of black velvet It 
has a neck-piece, round which the fulness is dis¬ 
posed in large plaits. This neck-piece is concealed 
by a turning-over collar of guipure. The cloak has 
long hanging Venetian sleeves, gathered up and 
fastened by an ornament of passementerie, with 
cords and tassels. A similar ornament serves as an 
attache at the throat. 

Another cloak, bearing the name of la Seigliere, 
is of grey cloth, with trimmings of violet colored 
velvet. It is of the round form behind, and very 
full. This cloak has a large cape, which falls over 
the back only, and ends at the seam on the shoulder! 
for it must be observed that this cloak is seamed at 
each side. A broad band of violet colored velvet 
edges both the cloak and the pelerine; the latter is 
also edged with two rows of fringe; one row grey 
and the other violet. The arm-hole of the cloak is 
fconcealed by the pelerine, the rounded ends of which 
present in front the effect of Venetian sleeves. The 
neck is finished by a small turning-over collar of 
violet colored velvet, ornamented with braid. 

The Genkaro Cloak is of very ample dimensions. 
It is of a drab colored cloth, and has a flat hood, 
ornamented with braid of a peculiarly beautifnl kind, 
partly velvet, partly silk, and of two colors, morone 
and black. The same braid, together with a rich 
morone fringe. The sleeves are exceedingly long— 
bo long as to descend to the bottom of the cloak, if 
not supported by the arms. 

The Sullt Mantelet is of rich puce colored 
velvet. It is of the shawl form at the back, and 
trimmed with a braid figured with jet, forming a 
heading to a row of guipure. A row of the same 
lace is run on the mantelet, thus presenting e 
effect of a pelerine descending to the wrist 

Several of our country subscribers having »P* 
plied to us for information respecting the mos 
fashionable style of dressing the hair, we o er 
the following remarks:—The back hair, wbe er 
arranged in plaits, torsades, or bows, is still worn 
very low; and a portion of it is brought roun 
the front of the head, where, either in a p o 
twist, it forms, as it were, a coronet above the m 
deaux of the front hair; or it may unite wit 
front bandeaux, which are then listes in the ow 
part and plaited above. For blonde hair, very 
waved bandeaux arc the most becoming 8ty e o 
arrangement For dark hair, the bandeaux s o 
be less thick, and divided by the plait or twU 
the coronet style above-mentioned. For separa 
the bandeaux a ribbon is sometimes employe 
stead of a tress of the back hair. This ribbons o 
be of two different shades, and after divi ^ 
bandeaux it forms two coques, one behind eac 
Young ladies frequently wear a band of velvet, gr® » 
blue, or cerise, which, after'being simply P* 
through the bandeaux, is fastened just above 
nape of the neck, in a bow with flowing ends. 
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20 Copies for $20, and one Copy additional to the Agent or Getter-up of the CJuh. 

AS LOW AS ANY OF THE PHIL ADELPHTA OR nfw vt^r ££?* PRWE $ TO A RA TE 
XTnuXX ^ * gr ?v, tlj ” Und6d «tou]»tion, and thereforTa brofdfr n/eMne^f WEEKLIES, and 
PUREST AND BEsT^AM^Y^EWSP^P^R ^ubr ^ at f f he T ‘! H°me Gaze tteM has thus far been THE 
haaalao come the overand “« IgSn «« a 1ed ^“ ted ,, Sto ^J *■», will, thin totimony 

& “/ OlT/n%C'“o ZtT^T^lJ 0 T deSire ”?* ^ ld > “ d hav. ai?„“^2 
thjspap£r fox $125 m tLTt™.“ otZZ ?™' by J0muig “ a olub ’ CAN 0ET 

ISi: 

A NEW MORAL STORY, BY THE EDITOR. 

As heretofore - « ri g*aal contributors for the “Home Gazette” will be among the best writers of our country. 

TERMS, IIV ADVANCE. 

One copy, per annum, - 

Two copies, per annum, . 

Three “ “ “ - - I 1 * 

Four tt tt u „ _ ~ " 

Eight “ " " (and one to the getter-up of the club,)" 

Thirteen oopies, per annum, “ ** « « F « « 

Twenty “ “ <f " w “ u “ 2 U, or 1 00 “ « 

v_^T Si: 11b ? seen, that where a club of twenty unite and take the “Home Gazette/' the price paid 

Ms double 7 ® $ * ^ WhUe the getter ' u P of the clQb wm ™eive a copy in addition for 

Post-office Stamps may be sent for the fractional parts of a dollar. 

Address, T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 

Wo 10T Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$ 2 . 

3, or $1 50 each copy. 

4, or 1 34 " « 

5, or 1 25 “ ft 

10, or 1 25 

35, or 1 16 

20, or 1 00 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

..cTu™/ 1 . 09 - 1 ?” 0 / 1 ?- T ) JoTONA1 says:—“Arthur’s Home Gazette, published at Philadelphia, is one 
ot the best, if not the very best family newspaper published in the United States. There is a healthy 
moral tone m its columns, that makes it a favorite with those families who have children whose tastes 
and principles are to be formed, and who are wisely alive to the character of the reading that they 
admit into the family circle.” J 

The American, at Waterbary, Conn., says:—“This admirable literary paper entered upon its third 
year on the fourth of September. Of all our exchanges we know of no one—taken as a whole—that 
is better calculated to shed a kind influence over the family circle, exempt as it is from the drawbacks 
of all dangerous and impure sentiments.” 

T 9 ARS0N League, Syracuse, ^. Y., says—“Too much cannot be said in praise of this weekly. 
Jt combines the useful and entertaining in the highest degree. It is remarkable for its purity, as well 
as its genius and talent. Mr. Arthur fully redeems his pledge, by making his paper what a Home 
Faper should be—chaste, dignified, and entirely free from everything that can vitiate or in the least 
deprave the mind.” 

. ® EW Drop, Wadesborough, says:—“For some time we have been receiving this excellent paper, 
but have neglected to notice it. It has been given up by all the newspaper press, we believe, that 
Al J“ ur ’ a paper is at the head of the literary weeklies, not only of the new but of the old world.” 

The Indiana Jeffersonian says:—“The Gazette, in our opinion, is the best family paper published, 

and we commend it to all who desire to place in the hands of their families a high-toned paper_one 

pot filled with the trash which is too frequently found in literary papers. The matter in the Gazette 
is all of a useful and interesting character.” 

The Courier, Great Barrington, says:—“The editor, T. S. Arthur, devotes his whole time and 

attention to his Gazette, and those who wish to read his productions—and they are many_can only 

be gratified by a perusal of bis paper.” * 

Hundreds more of the same tenor could be added, but these are quite sufficient to show the estima¬ 
tion in which the “Home Gazette” is held by the intelligent press of the country. 
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J. It, J. L. GIHON, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

NO. 98 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PUBLISH A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

HANDSOME 

HISTORICAL JUVENILE AND HSCILLARli 

BOOKS, 

Which they offer to Booksellers, Southern and Western Merchants, 
and Dealers generally at lower rates than they can be purchased at 
any other house in the United States. 

All orders which they may be favored with will receive prompt 
attention. 


1000 ACTIVE MEN WANTED 

TO ENGAGE IN THE SALE OF THE MOST 

VALUABLE AND POPULAR BOOKS 

EVER OFFERED TO CANVASSERS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Active and intelligent men possessing a small capital of from $28 ^ 
$100, who will engage in this business with energy, can make prom* 
ranging from 

$500 TO $1500 A YEAR. 

For further particulars address, (postage paid,) 

J. & J. L. GIHON, Publishers, 

No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia* 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Periodical of Literature, Art and Fashion."^ 


PETERSON’S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE is a Monthly Periodical of the largest size. It 
is edited by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and Charles J. Peterson, and its contributors are the best in 
America. It is strictly national in character, has stories of a practical domestio character, and it 
always inculcates morality and virtue. It is, therefore, the right publication for Family Reading. 

Its Illustrations are numerous and elegant. No other periodical gives so many superb mezzo* 
tints. Its Fashion Plates are engraved on steel, are colored a la mode , are in advance of every cotem¬ 
porary , and are always accompanied by full information on the latest London and Paris styles. Its 
illustrated articles on Horticulture, Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Netting, Female Equestrianism, &c., 
render it invaluable to Ladies. 

The Volumes begin with the numbers for oanuary and July. Back numbers can be furnished if 
desired. Specimens sent gratuitously to Post-Masters or others, if desired. 

TERMS.-CHEAPEST OF ALL. 

One copy for one year, - - - $2 001 Five oopies for one year, • - $7 50 

Three copies for one year, - - 5 001 Eight copies for one year, - - 10 00 

CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE MAGAZINE. 


This is unquestionably the cheapest and best of tbe fashion¬ 
able Magazines, when price and merit alike are taken into 
consideration. In the March number for 1852, is the begin¬ 
ning of a powerful original novel, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
entitled “The Gipsov’s Legacy.” The story opens in the Al¬ 
hambra, the romantic palace of the Moorish kings at Grenada. 
This novel alone is worth the two dollars a year asked for 
this popular magazine —NeaVs Gazette. 

The price of this periodical is but two dollars, or one dollar 
less than others of the same class; and yet it is not inferior 
in merit. This cheapness arises from its being conducted on 
the cash system. Its editor, Mrs. Ann Stephens, is the best 
female writer in the United States; while its contributors 
are composed of the first authors o* the country. Its fashion 
plates are always the most correct: indeed, it is the text-book 
of fashion in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia.— New York 
Weekly Despatch. 

This Magazine is the text-hook of fashion in our Eastern 
cities, is devoted to good momls, and thoroughly American. 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, the celebrated authoress, is the editor, 
assisted by L. II. Sigourney, and the best writers of the 
country.— Valley, Va. Whig. 

i he nnmher before us contains upwards of twenty original 
articles and five embellishments. The contributions arc able 
and eminently conducive to morality and virtue. Few Maga¬ 
zines. in these particulars, have stronger or juster claims to 
popular favor, while with respect to lowness of price, it is 
superseded by none.— Lansingburg Herald, N. T. 

The August number contains two steel engravings, which 
equal, if they do not surpass, any of the embellishments to 
he found in the Threo Dollar Magazines for the same month. 
— Villa,gt Record. 

Those who want a Magazine to read, cannot get any to sur¬ 
pass Peterson’s. The contents are of the highest literary 
merit, from pens established in the estimation of the American 
poople. l he embellishments are not a whit behind those of 
any other publication.— Ionia Gazette. 

Unsurpassed by any in the literary world. The price Two 
dollars per annum, in advance, and is worth five times that 
amount.— Regulator, Fairmount. Va. 

Not surpassed by any of the magazines of the day. —Fayette 
Yeoman , Ind. 

It is. in our opinion, the btst and cheapest magazine of tho 
day. —Fort Wayne Sentinel. 

It is the only literary Magazine among a dozen or so, that 
we read carefully, and we can cordially recommend it to pub¬ 
lic favor.—Juniata Sentinel. 

You may say what you please about other periodicals, hut 
we say that Peterson’s, is the best monthly for the price, that 
we have seen—and we have seen many.— Tennesseean. 

It is rich, rare and beautiful. It is the cheapest of the 
Philadelphia monthlies.— Princeton, ( Ky .) Republican. 

Peterson has always the best tales, say the ladies.— Frank 
ford, ( Pu.) Herald. 

Address, post paid, 


This charming work for May, is before ns, looking as fresh 
and delicious as a saucer of strawberries. The Fashion Plate 
is certainly the most delicate and interesting of the kind toe have 
ever seen.—Saturday Courier. 

A glorious number, both in its adornments and its literary 
contributions.— U. S. Gasette. 

As a Ladies* Magazine it is unsurpassed.— Warsaw Repub¬ 
lican, Kentucky. 

It is original—American—and is striking ahead of all com¬ 
petitors.— Tennessee Star. 

One of the best conducted Magazines of the day, not only 
from the splendor of its embellishments and the beauty of 
its Fashion Plates, hat the quality of its matter.— Lincblntm 
Courier. 

One of the most elegant and oostly, yet the cheapest of all. 
—Buckeye Eagle. 

The engravings are elegant, finer than we have ever seen 
in works of the kind.— B’oomington (Iowa) Herald. 

Its engravings are equal to those of the three dollar maga¬ 
zines, and its reading from the best writers of the country. 

— St. Alban’s Republican. 

Certainly a cheaper Magazine at $2 a year, than any at $3. 
It contains splendid engravings, and may he considered a true 
text book of fashion and taste.— Olncy (III.) Republican. 

It ranks among the best magazines, while the price is only 
two dollars a year, payable in advance.— Lynn News, Mass. 

The contents are equal, in originality and merit, to any of 
tho larger monthlies.— Drawing Room Journal. 

Peterson renews our astonishment how so handsome a 
Magazine can be published for . wo Dollars. The “Circassian 
Beauty” is a gem of art which not one of tlie Threo Dollar 
Magazines has surpassed.— Beacon, N.Y. 

Peterson, for price, engravings and reading, is unsurpassed. 
—Ohio Star. 

Its literary department cannot be excelled, and its embel¬ 
lishments are splendid. We would say to those who have 
not subscribed, subscribe at once.— Tonawanda Courier. 

This valuable family periodical may be termed the “ne 
pins ultra” Magazine of the age.— American Union, Georgia. 

The cheap postage, with the cheaper price, gives this work 
a decided advantage, as it is first rate and no mistake.— White 

More exclusively a Ladies' Magazine than any of the other 
Monthlies. We notice a large number of lady contributors, 
and more attention to fashions, needlework, Ao. than is to 
be found in any similar work in this country. The engrav¬ 
ings are very fine.— Cattaraugus Ad., Tenn. 

Its embellishments arc unsurpassed. Its fashion plates are 
magnificent.— Carrol Courier. ...... „ 

This Magazine we consider at the head of its class.— Onon- 

^Vithout^a question, the cheapest periodical of the age, and 
of tho highest order of attainments, in its literary and em¬ 
bellished departments.— Mahoning ( O.) Index. 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 98 Chestnut St Philada. 
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,( It is certainly the largest and best Family Paper published in this country.” 

Bulletin, MUurnUU, Pa. 

THE PUBLISHER OP 


SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 

THE LARGEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Encouraged by the very liberal patronage bestowed upon bis Paper for tho last seven years, and believing that 
the great reduction of postage will materially aid in extending the circulation of 

THE FAVORITE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 

has spared neither pains nor expense to make his popular journal still more worthy of public patronage. He ha 
just put up 

A NEW STEAM-POWER PRINTING-PRESS, 

which was manufactured to order with an especial view to improve the meehanieal appearance of the Paper. 
lie has contracted with a new firm to furnish a better article of paper than has heretofore been used. It is to 
be manufactured on Fourdrinier’s machines expressly for “Scott’s Weekly Paper.” He has decorated the Paper 
with 


Entirely New Type, A New Heading, and New Vignette Cuts, 

increased the width of the columns, and extended the sire of the paper. It is now pronounced, by all who haw 
seen it, to be 

THE HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE UNION. 
THE CONTENTS 

of the Paper will continue to be of the very highest order of excellence. Preparations have been made whieb 
enable the publisher to assure the public that it will never be behind with important News; and arrangement* 
have been effected with some of the ablest story writers in the country, both male and female, for 

A SERIES OF FIRST-RATE STORIES, 

on a variety of subjects, in which, however, incidents connected with tho Revolution will constitute a prominent 
theme. There are now on hand original articlos from the first writers in the United States, several of which tn 

a new feature—one that the publisher trusts will meet with tho views of tho reading public. The selected arti¬ 
cles from foreign magazines are generally the very same which afterwards appear in the New York magazine*? 
our weekly issues giving us great advantages in this respect. 

SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER has won wide fame as an interesting and instructive Family Newspaper 

devoted to all the interests of trade and business, to light literature, and to the various matters which contribute 
to the formation of a complete FAMILY FIRESIDE COMPANION, in which amusement and instruction 
predominate. Its Original Domestic Stories have acquired for it a wide popularity, and, as a.vehicle of tM 
Earliest News, it possesses a worth not exceeded by any other paper of its character in tho United States. I 
publishes Valuable Recipes and Useful Hints for Housewifery, Cooking, Preserving, Cleaning Furniture, 4c.<£ 
It is a Moral Instructor for Youth, and contains more really useful information than any other journal. Luro- 
nological Tables of Historical Events, Scintillations of History, Biographies of Distinguished Men of the r 
and Present Century, Valuable Essays on Important Scientific, Philosophic, and Useful Subjects, Records 
New Inventions, Ac. Ac., form part of its regular contents. , 

SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER has reached a circulation unparalleled in the history of similar under- 
takings. It owes its success to the fact, that it presents more reading matter, of a better quality, m ® 
elegant style, and at a cheaper rate than any other publication; and that its Literary and Newsconten 
met the wants of the great mass of the American people, by combining interest, instruction, and amusemw ^ 
a degree hitherto unequalled. Every possible effort will be made to increase its merit in proportion to j ^ 
stantly increasing circulation and success. It is only by publishing a very large edition that a . 

size and character of SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER can be afforded at its extremely low price, and tins 
c rculation the publisher intends to maintain. 


TERMS: 


ONE COPY, 

TWO COPIES, 
FOUR COPIES, 
NINE COPIES 
TWENTY COPIES, 


and one to the getter up of the Club, 


3 

* 

10 

20 


Full Price 


$4 

10 

SO 

4* 


A beautiful large size mezzotint Engraving, “The Harvester's Departure or “The Harvesters a ^* 

>tion of the writer, will be forwarded to every person sending us a club of Nino, or Twenty, with 


option vi tuo wtim-t, win uu lurwnrucu mi every person scuuiug ua a ciuu or mine, vi x«v^v, — hartCter 
To insure the paper at the club rates, which are lower by 20 per cent than any paper of equal sizo ft, Vr. 0 . 
has ever been offered at, the full complement should be ordered at one time. Additions to clubs will 
at the same rates. , . 

Postage must be paid on nil letters sent us. It is required, too, by the present postage law, in ^ 
scribers to weekly newspapers, to avail themselves of the cheap postage, must pay quarterly in advanc . 
postmasters, who are authorized agents for Scott’s Weekly Paper, will explMn the rates. 

ID* Copies of Scott’s Weekly Paper will bo seal as specimens to any address desired. 

Address A. SCOTT,. Publisher, 

JVo. Ill Chestnut Street, PhUadelptrUhjP^ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

WzErvr Papkb — As usual, it sustains a well-earned reputation.— Globe, Huntingdon, Pa. v y 

While it is the cheapest, it now ranks with the very best of the Philadelphia weeklies. — Northern Budget, Tray, ->• 

It is one of the most valuable family and literary journals we have seen.— llardy Whig, Murtfield Oo^ I a. 
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BOOKS FOE EVERYBODY, AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 

PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 

T. B. PETERSON 

No. 98 Chesnnt Street, Philadelphia. 


I■ IBIS lAf&I9SO! 


WILL BE FOUND THE 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND 

ELLEN PICKERING’S, CAPTAIN MARRY AT'S, MRS. GREY'S, T. S. ARTHUR'S, 
CHARLES LEVER'S, ALEXANDER DUMAS', GEORGE LIPPARiyS, 
HENRY COCKTON'S, EUGENE SUE’S, CURRER BELL'S, AND 
ALL THE OTHER BEST AUTHORS OF THE DAY, 

TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION. 

The best way is to look through the Catalogue, and see what is in it Yon 
will all be amply repaid for your trouble. 


| TAKE NOTICE! 

EOT* EVERY WORK published in this country is for sale here, either at Wholesale or Retail, at very 
low prices. So come or send to T. B. Peterson, No. 98 Chestnut Street. 

J86T" The PHILADELPHIA PUBLICATION OFFICE of HARPER’S MAGAZINE is here, and all per¬ 
sons wishing to subscribe to it, or any other of the Monthly Magazines, or Weekly Newspapers will 
please call in person, or send to Petxeson’s, No. 98 Chestnut Steeet, and they will receive their 
numbers regularly afterwards. 

JUST* DR. HOLLICK’S Popular Medical works are all published and for sale here. 

J85a5“* All persons on subscribing to any one of the Three Dollar Magazines, shall receive One Dollar’s 
worth of any of the books named in this Catalogue gratis, as a pre mium present. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO EVERYBODY.*” Any person whatever in this country, wishing 
any of the works in this catalogue, on remitting One Dollar or upwards, post paid, directed to the Pub¬ 
lisher, No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, shall have a discount of one-fifth made them from the 
•retail prices of any works they may send for. By ordering Five Dollars’ worth or more, a discount of 
one-fourth will be made them from the retail prices. This is a splendid offer, as the discount made 
to purchasers sending by mail, will pay the postage on the books to any place they may want them 
sent by return of mail. 

Sag* All orders thankfully reoeived and filled with despatch, and sent by return of mail, or ex¬ 
press, oi* stage, or in any other way the person ordering may direct. Booksellers, News Agents, 
Pedlars, and all others supplied with any Books, Magazines, etc., at the lowest rates. 

Any Books published in this country can be had here. 

Agents, Pedlars, Canvassers, Booksellers, News Agents, &c., throughout the country, who wish 
to make money on a small capital would do well to address the undersigned, who will furnish a 
complete outfit for a comparatively small amount Send by all means, to the Cheap Book, News¬ 
paper, and Magazine Establishment of 

T. B. PETERSON, No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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T. B. PETERSON, 

No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

HAS JEST PUBLISHED, AND FOE, SALE, STEREOTYPE EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 

Which will be found to be the Best and Latest Publications by the Most Popular Writers in the World 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST RATES, AND ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

$58- Every work published in this country for Sale here, either at Wholesale or Betail. - ®^ 

ELLEN PICKERING’S NOVELS, as Popular as any in the World. 

Either of which can be had separately. Price 25 cents each, or any fire of them for One Dollar. They are printed on tbs 
finest white paper, and each forms one large octavo volume, complete In itself neatly bound in a strong paper cover. 

THE ORPHAN NIECE. THE GRUMBLER. THE QUIET HUSBAND. 

KATE AVAL SINGH AM. THE SECRET FOE. WHO SHALL BE HEIR. 

THE POOR COUSIN. THE EXPECTANT. PRINCE AND PEDLEft. 

ELLEN AV ARE HAM. AGNES SERLE. MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 

THE HEIRESS. NAN DARRELL. COUSIN HINTON. 


THE FRIGHT. 


THE GRUMBLER. 
THE SECRET FOE. 
THE EXPECTANT. 
AGNES SERLE. 
NAN DARRELL. 


THE SQUIRE. 


MRS. GREY’S NOVELS. Very Popular among the Ladies. 

Ether of which can be bad separately. Price 25 cents etch, or any five of them for One Dollar. They are printed on the 
finest white paper, and each forms one large octavo volume, complete in itself neatly boom) in a strong paper cover. 
LENA CAMERON, or the Four Slaters. THE BARONET’S DAUGHTERS. 

THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. THE YOUNG PRINA DONNA. 

SYBIL LENNARD. A Record of Woman’s Life. THE OLD DOWER HOUSE. 

THE DUKE AND THE COUSIN. HYACINTHS, OR THE CONTRAST. 

LITTLE WIFE. MANOEUVRING MOTHER. ALICE SEYMOUR. 

CAPTAIN MARRYATT’S WORKS. Best Sea Novels in the World. 

Either of which can be had separately. Price of all except the two last are 25 cents each, or any five of them for Oat 
Dollar. They are printed on the finest white paper, and each forms one largo octavo volume, complete in Itself. 

PETER SIMPLE. THE PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. THE NAVAL OFFICER. 

JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. SNARLEYOW, or The Dog Fiend. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. NEWTON FOSTER. 

MIDSHIPMAN EASY. VALERIE. His Inst novel. 

THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. PERC1VAL KEENE. 200 pages. PriceMctS. 

THE KING’S OWN. POOR JACK. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 

T. S. ARTHUR'S WORKS. Sought after and Read by Everybody. 

Either of which can be had separately. 1 Price 25 cents each, or any five of them for One Dollar. They are the most morsf 
popular and entertaining in the world. There are no better books to place in the hands of the young. Afl will profit by wem- 
THE DIVORCED WIFE. THE ORPHAN CHILDREN. 

THE BANKER’S WIFE. THE DEBTOR’S DAUGHTER. 

PRIDE AND PRUDENCE. THE TWO BRIDES. 

CECILIA HOWARD. INSUBORDINATION. 

THE BROKEN PROMISE. AGVE8, or the Possessed. 

LOVE IN A COTTAGE. THE OLD ASTROLOGER. _ 

LOVE IN HIGH LIFE. LUCY SANDFORD. THE IRON HAND. 

ALEXANDER,DUMAS’ WORKS. The Best in the World. 

Memoirs of Alexandre Damsi. Written by himself. Complete in two volumes. This work has 
sensation in France, than any one which has appoared there f->r years. Two volumes octavo, 600 pages. Price One no . 
The Iron Muk, or the Feats and Adventures of Raonl de Bragclonne. By Alexandre Do®*** 
This work is the continuation of “The Three Guardsmen,* “ Twenty Years After,” and “Bragelonne.” Complete in 
large volumes, of 420 octavo pages, with Illustrated Covers, Portraits, and Engravings. Price One Dollar. 

Louise La Vsdlleret or the Second Series and Final End of the “Iron M«*k." 

Dumas. Complete fa two large octavo volumes of over 400 pages, beautifully illustrated. It also contains correct row 
of “Louise La Valllere,” and “The Hero of the Iron Mask.” Price for the entire work, One Dollar. 

The Memoirs of a Physician $ or the Secret History of Louis the Fifteenth. ByAlMM re 
Dumas. It’is beautifully embellished with thirty engravings. Complete in two octavo volumes. Price One Dollar. 

The Queen’s Necklaces or the Secret History of the Court of Louis the Sixieenth. 

Sequel to the Memoirs of a Physician. By Alexandre Dumas. Two volumes octavo, 425 pages. Price Fifty cents a 
8lx Years Later ; or the Taking of the Bastile. By Alexandre Dumas. Being the continuation *ndI con u ’ 
sion of “The Queen's Necklace,” and “ Memoirs of a Physician.” Complete in two octavo volumes. Price one 
Sketches In France. By Alexandre Dumas. “It Is as good a book as Thackeray’s Sketches in Ireland.” Dumu 
never wrote a better book. It is the most delightful book of the season. Price 60 cents. 

Diana of Meridor ) The Lady of Monsoreaut or France in the Sixteenth Century. By Aloxandro Dnou* 
Complete In two largo octavo volumes of 688 pages, with numerous Illustrative engravings. Prioe One Dollar. 

The Reign of Terror $ Genevieve, or the Chevalier of the Maison Rouge. By Alexandre Dumas. An Hlstorl 
Jtouiance of the French Revolution. Complete in one large octavo volume of over 200 pages, Price 50 cents. 

Isabel of Bavaria { or the Chronicles of prance for the reign of Charles the Sixth. Complete in one fine octavo v° 
nme of 211 pages, printed on the finest white paper. Prico 60 cents. . 

Edmond Dantes. Being the Sequel to Dumas’celebrated novel of the Count of Monte Cristo. With elegant 
tkrns. Complete in one large octavo volume of over 5100 pages. Price 50 cents. * 

EUGENE SUE’S NOVELS. Read by the “Million.” 

Husband and Five Wives $ or the Memoirs of a Husband. By Eugene Sue, authM° 
Wandering Jew.” It far surpasses the “ Mysteries of Paris.” Complete in One volume, octavo. Prico Futy 
The Illustrated Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. With 87 large illustrations. Two volumes, each 50 ^ 

Temptation. A Novel. By Eugene Sue. With fourteen large and beautiful illustrations. 118 pages. Price 
The Salamander. A Tale of the Sea. By Eugene Sue. One volume octavo^ 115 pages. Price 25 cents. 

The Female Bluebeard | or tho Woman with many Husbands. By Eugene Sue. 115 pages. Prioe 25 oen 
Tberese Dunoyeri or First Love. A 8tory of the Heart. By Eugene Sue. 114 pages. Price 25 cents. 

D Snrville. A Romance of the Times of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1810. By Eugene Sue. Brice 25 oen (, 

T. B. PBTEESOTTS List of Works is continued on the third page of the cover of this 
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JUST PUBLISHED, AND FOR SALE, STEREOTYPE EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 


JSS* Every work published in this country, for Sale here, either at Wholesale or Retail."®^ 

CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. The Most Humorous in the World. 

Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. *By Charles Lever. Complete in one large octavoTolume of 324 pages. Priee 
60 cents; or in two volumes of 800 pages, very large type, for One Dollar. 

The Knight of Gwynne. A tale of the time of the Union. By Charles Lever. Complete In one fine octavo volume 
of 226 pages, beautifully illustrated, and printed on the finest white paper. Price 60 cents. 

Jaclc Hinton, the Guardsman.. By Charles Lever. Complete in one large octavo volume of 400 pages, printed 
on fine white paper. Price 60 cents. 

Tom Bnrke of Ours. By Charles Lever. Complete in one large octavo volume of 300 pages, printed from new type 
and on the finest paper. Price 50 cents. 

Arthur O’Leary. By Charles Lever. Complete in one large octavo volume of 220 pages, full of beautiful illustrations, 
and printed in the best style. Price SO oents. 

Kate O’Donoghue. A Tale of Ireland. By Charles Lever. Complete in one large octavo volume of 140 page* 
beautifully illustrated, and printed on the finest white paper. Price 371 cents. 

Horace Templeton. By Charles Lever. This is Lever’s New Book, and equal to his best. Complete in one large 
octavo volume of 212 pages, and printed on the best of white paper. Price 60 cents. 

Harry Lorrequer. By Charles Lever. Complete in one octavo volume of 402 pages, printed from large new type, and 
on the finest paper. Price 50 cents. 

Maurice Ticrnayi the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever. One volume octavo, 200 pages. Price 25 cents. 

WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH’S BEST NOVELS. 

The Illustrated Tower of Loudon. By William Harrison Ainsworth, With 100 splendid engravings. It is 
beyond all doubt one of the most interesting works ever published in the known world, and can be read and re-read with 
pleasure and satisfaction by every body. Two volume!, octavo. Price for the complete work, One Dollar. 

Pictorial Life ami Adventures of Jack Sheppard, the most noted burglar, robber, and jail breaker, 
that ever lived. By William Harrison Ainsworth. Embellished with Thirty-nine, full page, spirited Illustrations. 
Designed and engraved in the finest style of art, by Oeorge Cruikshonk, Esq., of London. Price 60 cents. 

Pictorial Life and Adventures of Guy Fawkes, The Chief of the Gunpowder Treason. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth. The Bloody Tower, etc. Illustrated. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 

The Pictorial Old St. Paul’s. By William Harrison Ainsworth. Full of Illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

Illustrated Life of Dick Turpin, the Highwayman, Burglar, Murderer, etc. Price 25 cents. 

Life of Harry Thomas, the Western Burglar and Murderer. Full of Engravings. Price 25 cents. 

Illustrated Life and Adventures of the Desperadoes of the New World. Price 26 oents. 

Life and Adventures of Ninon De L’Enclos, with her Letters on Love, Courtship and Marriage. Price 2S cts. 

The Pictorial Newgate Calendar ; Beautifully illustrated with Fifteen Engravings. 252 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Mysteries of the Court of Queen Anne. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 142 pages. Price 25 cents. 

B. DISRAELI’S BEST AND MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 

Vivian Grey. By B. Disraeli, M. P. Complete in one large octavo volume of 225 pages.Price 60 cents. 

The Young Duke i or the Younger Days of Oeorge the Fourth. By B. Disraeli, M. P. One octavo vol, 154 pgs. 25 cts. 

Venetia i or Lord Byron and his Daughter. By B. Disraeli, M.P. Complete in one octavo vol.of 154 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Henrietta Temple. A Lore Story. By B. D’Isra-eli, M. P. One volume, octavo, of 138 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Contarinl Fleming. An Antohlography. By B. Disraeli, 51. P. One volume, octavo, of 108 pages. Price 25 oents. 

Miriam Alroy. A Romance of the Twelfth Century. By B. D israeli, M. P. One volume octavo, 112 pages. Price 25 cts. 

LIPPARD’S WORKS. The Most Exciting in the World. 

Washington and His Generals; or. Legends of the American Revolution. Complete in two largo octavo volumes 
of 538 pages, printed on the finest white paper. Price for the entire work. One Dollar. 

The Quaker City; or the Monks of Monk Hall. A Romance of Philadelphia Life, Mystery and Crime. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Complete in two large octavo volumes of 500 pages. Priee One Dollar. 

The Ladye of Albarone; or the Poison Goblet. A Romance of the Dark Ages. Lippard’s Last Work. 
Complete in one large octavo volume of 258 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Paul Ardenheim ; the Monk of Wissahlkon. A Romanoe of tbo Revolution. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Complete in two large octavo volumes, of nearly 600 pages. Price One Dollar. 


Blanche of Brandywine | or September the Eleventh, 1777. A Romance of the Poetry, Legends, 
and History of tbo Battle of Brandywine. It makes a large octavo volume of 350 pages. Price 75 cents ouiy. 

The Nazarene; or the Last of the Washingtons. A Revelation of Philadelphia, New York, and Wash¬ 
ington, in the year 1844. Prioe 50 cents. 

Legends of Mexico. Complete in one octavo volume of 128 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Bel of Prairie Eden. A Romance of Mexico. Priee 25 oents. 

French, German, Spanish, Latin and Italian Languages. 

Any person unacquainted with either of these languages, can, with the aid of these works, be enabled to read, write and 
speak the language of either, at their will and pleasure, without the aid of a teacher, or any oral instruction whatever. 
French. Without a Master. In Six Easy Lemons. 

Spanish Without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons. 

Italian Without a Master. In Five Easy Lessons. 

' German Without a Master. In Six Easy Lesroni. 

Latin Without a Master. In 8ix Easy Lessons. 

Price of either of the shove Works, separate, 25 cents—or the whole five will be given or sent to any one for One Dollar. 

PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S Valuable Works on Chemistry. 

Agricultural Chemistry. Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and Physiology. 135 page r. Price 25 cents. 
Animal Chemistry. Chemistry in Its application to Physiology and Pathology, lit pagw. P noe 
Familiar Letters on Chemistry, and its relations to Commerce, Physiology and Agriculture. Prioe 25 oents. 
The Potato Disease. Researches into the motion of the Juices in the Animal Body. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry and Physios in Relation to Physiology and Pathology. Price 26 oents. 

T. B. PETERSON also publishes a complete edition of Professor Liebig’s works on Chemistry, comprising the whole 
of the above. They are bound in one large royal octavo volume, in Muslin gilt Price One Dollar and Fifty oents. ^ 

T. B. PETERSON’S List of Work* it continued on the fourth page of the cover of thi b book.-lig< 
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T. B. PETFRSOJY'S JLWST OF BOOKS COJYTIMJED.^ 

JUST PUBLISHED, AND FOR SALE, STEREOTYPE EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 

par Every work published in this country, for Sale here, either at Wholesale or BetaiL~fe^ 


WORKS BY THE'BEST AND MOST POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By the author of a “Diary of a London Physician.” 432 pages. Price 60 Mats. 
Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. By Ilcnry Cockton. S17 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Sketches In Ireland. By William M. Thackeray, author of “Vanity Fair,” “History of Pcndennis,” etc. Price Meta 
The Parricide) or the Youth’s Career in Crime. By G. W. M. Reynolds. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

First and T rue Lore. A Lore Story. By.author of “Consuelo,” “Indiana,”etc. Full of Engravings. Price 50centi 
The Moh Caps and Other Tales. By Mrs. Caroline Lee llentz, author of “Linds,” “Rena," etc. Price 50 cents. 
Cruising In the Last War. A Naval Story -of the War of 1812. First and Second Series. Being the complete 
work, unabridged. By Charles J. Peterson. 228 octavo pages. Price 60 cents. 

Life In Paris. By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of “Life in London,” etc. Full of Engravings. Price 87| cents. 
Salathlel) or the Wandering Jew. By Rev. George Croly. Price 50 cents. 

Llorcnte’s History of the Inquisition In Spain. Only edition published in this Country. Price 37 1 cents. 
Dr. Holllck’s Anatomy and Physiology, with a large dissected plate of the Human Figure, colored to Life. By 
the celebrated Dr. Ilollick, author of “The True Art of Healing the 8ick,” “ Origin of Life,” etc. Price One Dollar. 
Mysteries of Three Cities. Boston, New York, and.Philadelphia. By A. J. H. Duganne. 200 pages. Price 50 cents 
Red Indians of Newfoundland. A beautifully illustratedjndian Story, by author of “Prairie Bird.” PriceMct*. 
Harris’s Adventures In Africa. This book is a rich treat Two volumes. Price $1.00, or handsomely bound, 1150. 
Indiana. By George Sand, author of “First and True Love,” etc. A very bewitching and interesting work. 258ppa Wctt. 
The Petrel) or Love on the Ocean. A sea novel equal to the best by Admiral Fisher. 200 pages. Price50cts. 
Aristocracy, or Life among the Upper Ten. A true novel of fashionable life. By J. A. Nunes, Esq. Price 60 cents 
Mormonlsm Exposed. Full of Engravings, and Portraits of the Twelve Apostles.- Price 121 cents. 

Genevra: or the History of a Portrait By Miss Fairfield, one of the best Writers in America. 200 pages. Price 50cents 
Illustrated Life and Adventures of Don Q,uixotte de La Mancha, and his Squire Sancho Puna, 
revised and corrected, with all the original notes. 300 pages. Price 50 cents; or handsomely bound. One Dollar. 
Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters. By Sam Slick, alios Judge Ifaliburton Price 50 cents. 

Wild Sports In the West. By W. H. Maxwell, author of “Dark Lady of Doona.” Pi'ce 60 cents. 

The Romish Confessional. By M. Michelet 300 pages. Price 50 oenta. 

Dr. Berg’s Answer to Archbishop Hughes. Prioe 121 cents. 

Dr. Berg’s Lecture on the Jesuits. Price 121 cents. 

Flirtations In America) or High Life in New York. A capital book. 285 pages. P*v» 50cents. 
The Lady’s Work Table Hook. Illustrated.. A work every Lady should possess. Price 60 cents. 

The Life of an Actor and Manager for Twenty-six Years t interspersed with Sketches, Anecdotessnd 
Merits of the Most Celebrated Actors and Actresses of our dny. By F. C. Wemyss. Two volumes, 402 pages. Price 75 oeuU. 
The Coquette. One of the best books ever written. One volume, octavo, over 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Odd Fellowship Exposed. With all the Signs, Grips, Pass-words, etc. Illustrated. Prioe 121 cents. 

The Life and Death of the Rev. John N. Maffit $ with his Portrait. Price 121 cents. 

The Necromancer. A Romance of the times of Heury the Eighth. By G. W. M. Reynolds. 2 vols. Prioe One Dollu- 


Works of Bulwer, James, and Others Equally as Good, at 25 cents each. 

Falkland. A Novel. By Sir E. L. Bulwer, author of “ The Roue,” “Oxonians,” etc. One vol., octavo. Price25 cents. 
The Rone * or the Hazards of Women. By Sir E.L. Bulwer. Prioe 25 cents. 

T he Oxonians. By Sir E. L. Bulwer. Author of “ Last of the Barons.” A Sequel to the Roue. Price 25 cents. 
Arrah Nell. A Novel. By G. P. R. James, author of “Richelieu,” etc. Price 25 cents. . 

Eva St. Clair) and otner Collected Tales. By O. P. R. James, Esq-, author of “Richelieu.” Price 25 cents. 
The Pioneer’s Daughter. By Emerson Bennett, author of “The Prairie Flower.” Price 25 cents. 

Agnes Grey) an Autobiography. By the Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” etc. Price 25 cents. 

The Valley Farm) or, the Autobiography of an Orphan. A companion to Jane Eyre. Price 25 cents. 
Tfce Fortune Hunter, by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt (Her last) Price 25 conts. 

Gentleman’s Science of Etiquette, and Guide to Society. By Count Alfred IFOrsav. Price 25 cents. 
Ladies Science of Etiquette. By Countess de Calabrella, with her full length portrait. Price 25 cents. 
Grace Dudley) or Arnold at Saratoga* By Charles J. Peterson. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 

Ella Stratford) or the Orphan Child. By the Countess of Blessington. Price 25 cents. 

Ghost Stories. Full of Illustrations. Being a Wonderful Book. Price 25 cents. . 

The Admiral’s Daughter. By Mrs. Marsh, author of “ RavensclifTe.” One volume, octavo, rrice 25 cents. 

The Monk. A Romance. By Matthew G. Lewis, Esq., M. P. All should read it. Price 25 cents. 

The Dark Lady of Doom. By W H. Maxwell, author of “ Wild 8porta in the West.” Price 25 cents. 

Rody the Rover t or the Ribbon man. An Irish Tale. By William Carleton. One vol„ octafo. Price 25 <*n» 
The Diary of a Physician. Second Berios. By S. C. Warren, author of “Ten Thousand a Year.” Illustrated, decals. 
Abednego, the Money Lender. Ry Mrs. Gore. Price 25 cent*. , . 

Madison’s Exposition of the Awful Ceremonies of Odd Fellowship, with 20 plates. rric*26cfnu. 
Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, etc. Full of plates. 2 ocent*. 
The Family Physician) or the True Art of Healing the Sick. By Dr. Hollick. Price 25cants. 
Father Clement. By Grace Kennady, Author of “Dunalien.” “Abbey of Innismoyle,” eto. Price26 cents. 

The Abbey of Innismoyle. By Grace Kennady, author of “Father Clement." Price 26 cents. 

The Insnared) a Story of the Heart. By Lady Charlotte Bury. Prioe 25 cents. 

The Beautlfnl French Girl) or the Daughter of Monsieur Fontanblcu. Price 25 cents. 

The Mysteries of Bedlam) or Annals of the London Mad House. Price 25cents. 

Josephine. By Grace Aguilar, author of “ Home Influenoe,” “Mother’s Recompense,” etc. Price 25 cents. 

Bell Brandon, and the 'Withered Fig Tree. A Throe Hundred Dollar prize noveL Prioe 26 cents. 
Knowlson’s Complete Cattle, or Cow Doctor. Price 25 cents. 

KnowIson's Complete Farrier, or Horse Doctor. Price 26 cents. 

The Complete Kitohen and Fruit Gardener, for popular and general use. Price 25 cents. 
The Complete Florists or Flower Gardener. The best in the world. Price 25 cents. 

Moreton Hall ) or the Spirits of the Haunted House. A Tale founded on Facts. Price 25 cents. 
5??. no ^ e * or Where is Utopia 1 By C. H. Wiley, Author of “Alamance,” etc. Price 25 easts. 

Philip In Search of a Wife. By the Author or “Kate in Search of a Husband.” Price 26 cents. 

Jenny Ambrose) or, Life in the Eastern States. An Excellent Book. Price 26 oenta 
x*onlse St. Aubyn) or, The Jesuit Nun. By a noted Mothodlst Preacher- Price 25 conts. ~ 

W aide-Warren : a Tale of Circumstantial Evidence. By Emerson Bennett, author of “ Prairie Flower” 
v tola) or Adventures in the Far South West. By Emerson Bennett, author of “The Pioneer’s Daughter.” Price 26 cen 


T. B* PETERSON’S Cheap Book, Magazine, Newspaper, Publishing and BookseIl*»S 
Establishment, is at No. 08 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

** he » u pply orders for any books at all, no matter by whom published,in advance of all 

caah prices. He respectfully invites Country Merchants, Booksellers, Pcdlers, Canvassers, Agcnte, 
the 0*F. and the public generally, to call and examine his extensivo collection of cheap P ub, ”*“ ’ 

as- ThJall the latest and cheaped works publiahed in thia country or elsewhere, for sale very • 
anv^tlTw nfSf d ^P h, ^?°2 jllcation O® 08 ^ HARPER'S MAGAZINE is here, and all persons wishing to subscribe to £ J 
KfemSK. Magaaines, Reviews, or Weekly Newspapers, will please calHn person, or send by mail to X. * 

, 8tro * b > ft nd they will receive their numbers regularly afterwards, as soon ns isaueo. 

small catdtaf’wMM 1 ^ Canvassers, Booksellers, News Agents, Ac., throughout the country, who wish to maze money . 1 
\ J®rAU order* *?. Bddr ® M T - B. Peterson, who will furnish a complete outfit for a comparatively small a® “* | 

^ 0rd ” g Bookse llers, will he filled at as low prices, if not lower, than at any other house in this country^ 
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H '<&*W AGEIfTS WANTED.^ 

it - V-* 

stt Intelligent and industrious men wanted in all parts of our country, t* 
canvass for and dispose of the following 

^USEFUL AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


. Chambers’ Information fbr the People. —A Popular Encyclopedia) embracing all the knowledge necessary 

~ to constitute a well-informed man. This elegant work is complete in two handsomely and stron gly b ound imperial octavo volumes of' 
i~ 860 pages each , of closely condensed printed matter, and illustratrated with upwards of SIX HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, in order 
” effectually to explain and embellish the various subjects of scientific, historical, and geographical information which the work em- 
, braces. 

•Istormatiox FOE thx PiOPLX,. is an EX CYCLOPEDIA, Including such knowledge only as tends to improve every mind possess- 
' inglt—such knowledge as expends, liberalizes, and fertilizes. The rating objects of the accomplished authors, have been to give 

Mat may be expected to prove the means of SELF-EDUCATION to the people generally, whether enjoying the means of 
ia instruction or not Among the subjects treated, are— 

Astronomy; Geology; Geography; Physical History of Man; Ancient History—Egypt, Arabia-PetrsB; History of the Jews_ 

Palestine; Historj r of Greece and Rome; History of the Middle Ages; History of Great Britain and Ireland; Constitution and Ro- 
sources of the British Empire; Descriptions of England, Loddon, Scotland, Ireland, British America, United States, Australia, Van 
- Diemen’s Land,'New Zealand, South America, West Indies, East Indies; China and the Tea Trade; Ocean—Maritime Discovery; 
Navigation; The Whale—Whale Fisheries; Conveyance—Roads, Canals,Railways; Zoology; Account of the Homan Body; Vege¬ 
table Physiology; Botany; Natural Theology; History of the Bible—Christianity; Private Duties of Lift; Public and Social Duties 
of Life; Life and Maxims of Franklin; Preservation of Health; Commerce—Money, Banks; History and Nature of Laws; Political 
Economy; Population; Poor Laws; Life Assurance; Mohammedan and Pagan Religions; Superstitions; Domestic Eoonomy; Cook¬ 
ery; Proverbs and Old Sayings; Natural Philosophy; Mechanics; Machinery; Hydrostatics; Hydraulics; Pneumatics; Optica; 
fl Light; Acconstics; Chemistry; Chemistry applied to the Arts; Electricity; Galvanism; Electro-Magnetism; Meteorology; The 
Weather; Phrenology; Principles of Civil Government *, Language; English Grammar; Logic; Education; Drawing and Penpe* 
tive; Arithmetic; Algebra; Gedmetry; Popular Statistics; Agriculture; Social Economies or the Industrious Orders; Improvement 
of Waste Lands; The Kitchen Garden; The Flower Garden; The Fruit Garden; Arboriculture; The Horse; Cattle and Dairy 
Husbandry; Sheep; Pigs; Goats; Rabbits; Poultry; Cage Birds; Bees; The Dog; Field Sports; Angling; Gymnastic Exercises; 
In-door Amusements; Chronology; Printing; Engraving; Lithography; Architecture; The Steam Engine; Mining; Metals; Cod; 
Balt, and a variety of other subjects. 

sj This has been pronounced, undoubtedly, the most useful Book of the age; and notwithstanding the immense outlay required fat its 

publication, the publishers put it at the extremely low price qf Five Dollars a copy. 

j- - 

White’s History of the World. — A History of the World, on a new and systomatie plan, from the earliest 
1 times to the Treaty of Vienna, to which is added a summary of Leading Events from that period to the year 1821. By H. WHITE, 
B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; with a continuation, giving an account of the various Revolutions in Europe and America, to 
the present time. In one beautiful octavo volume, bound in a durable and handsome style, and illustrated with numerous ele¬ 
gant engravings. Prim only Two DeHart and Fifty Cents. 

1 The Author, who has had great experience as a teacher of history, has spent several years in the composition of this work; and 
every effort has been made to insure Its accuracy daring its passage through the press. In his Preface, he remarks that “ he has 
consulted the best works in the English language, and acknowledges his great obligations to several of the more recent French and 
( German writers.” 

In preparing this edition, the American Editor has paid particular attention to those portions of the work which treat of American 
i History, mnUng them more frill, and correcting those mistakes which ore Inevitable In one residing at such a distance from the 
source of informat ion . 


Pictorial History of the American Revolution. —By CHARLES J. PETERSON. This great National 
Work, In addition to a complete. History of the War of 1776, contains admirably written Biographies of all the prominent Officers en¬ 
gaged in that great struggle, including Geo. Washington, Joseph Warren, Israel Putnam, Richard Montgomery, Lord Stirling, Ethan 
Allen, WHtfam Moultrie, Hugh Mercer, Arthur St (Hair, Philip Schuyler, John Stark, Horatio Gates,Benedict Arnold, James Clinton, 
John Sullivan, Henry Knox, Baron Steuben, Charles Lee, Benjamin Lincoln, Anthony Wayne, Count Pulaski, Robert Kirkwood, 
Baron de Kalb, Marquis de La&yette, Nathaniel Greene, Otho H. Williams, Francis Marion, Thomas Sumter, Henry Lee, Daniel 
Morgan, Thaddens Kosciusko, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr—and is splendidly illustrated with nearly two hundred fine engrar 
tings. Complete in one elegant large octavo volume, handsomely bound in embossed morocco, gilt Price Three Dollars. 

“This is a splendid book. We ore much mistaken if it does not take rank in public estimation with the works of Irying and 4 
Prescott”— Frankford Herald. . . 

“This is one of the very best and one of the very neatest works issued from the American Press fbr many-a-doy. It "is Just the 
Mnd of work that has long been demanded.”— Germantown Telegraph. 

As a work fbr reference it is undoubtedly one of the best, perhaps the best, which has,appeared in this branch of Am e ric an Lltera- 
ture.”— The Nineteenth Century. ... 

“ The subject of our Revolutionary story is hero exhibited with a high degree of skill, both as to the plan and tho execution. Wo 
rise from the perusal with a fe eling of something more than mere satisfaction. We fee 1 grateful to the author. He has given a new 
cbsrm to a memorable portion of his country’s annals; and whoever dees this certainly deserves well of his countrymen.”— McMo- 
****** Model Courier. 

“ The publio has long needed a good popular History of the Revolution. We have such a book here, and it is fbr this reason that 
▼« hail it with pleasurt.”— Graham's Magazine, 

. Pictorial History of the United states Navy.— By Charles J. Peterson. This elegant work, which is 
now first offered to the public, contains, in addition to a well written History of the Navy, a aeries of Biographical Sketches of Aum* 
ncan Naval Heroes, from the formation of the Navy to the close of the Mexican War, embracingNicholai Biddle, Alex r Murray^ 
Joshua Barney, Thomas Traxtun, Edward Preble, Isaac Hull, Stephen Decatur, James Lawrence, William Burrows, Jesse D. Elliott, 
5*"id Porter, Thomas Maodonough, Jamas Biddle) David Connor, John Rodgers, Stephen Cassin, John Raul Jones, John Barry, 
Richard Dale, John Shaw, Richard Somers, Jacob Jones, William Bainbridge, William H. Allen, Oliver H. Perry, M. T. Woolsej^ 
J- Blakeley, Charles Stewart, John T. Shuhrick, Robert F. Stockton, Isaac Channoey, Robert Henley, Warrington, Ac., fe* fey 
forming, without exception, the handsomest and best work on the American Navy ever published. Complete in one large octavd 
volume, handsomely bound in embossed morocco. ... . . ... . ,, .t . , . . 

In order to place thla elegant work within the reach of every femily, the publishers, notwithstanding the great cost of preparing 
and publishing this GREAT NATIONAL HISTORY, have been induced to offer it at the extremely low priee of only Three DdUaH 
*•«*, 

Pictorial Life of Washington.— Embracing a complete History of the Seven Years* War; the Formation 
of the Federal Constitution and the Administration of Washington. By J- FROST, LL. D„ antbogdftbe “ * 1 ^ 0 ^ History of Arne- 
^ Ofi* splendUd large octavo volume, with upwards o tone hundred elegant engravings. Price only Three Dollars. 

. TW* Without eXotmticm, the best and most beautifully illustrated Life of Washington ever published. The author has succeeded 
in an admf£^de manner J n bringingiBto view not only the transactions in which W a s hin gton was personally concerned, but all the 
contemporary events which were of sufficient importance to deserve attention, in a general history of the period in which he lived. 
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Pictorial History of the Indian Wart.—History of the Indian Waraef the United Mm, frauds ft. 
cov cr v to the present time; with epoounte of the Origin, Manner*, Superstitions, ia* of ton* AUvMsm, If Wli.teiV.ltai 
This beeutiftil and valuable work oontaim a general account of the Indians of North America, early Indian wm of florid*, mb 
TbUm Wan of Virginia, early Indian Relations of New England, the Pequod War, King Philip’s War, King William'i Wir.Wa 
of the Fire Nations, Qneen Anne’s War. Lovewell’s War, last French and Indian War, Pontiac’s War, War of the Western tata 
Iqiian Wan of Carolina previous to the Revolution, Oresap’s War, Indian Wan of tha Revolution, North-Western Wsa (date 
Washington’s Administration,) TippecanoeWar, North-Western War, (1812 and 1818;) the Creek War, Black Hawk’sWar, fieniMtVil 

In one beantifully printed octavo volume, illustrated with numerous colored and plain Engravings. Price only Two Men. 

Heroic Women of History.— An elegant octavo volume of 600 pages, splendidly illustrated with anuns 
Engravings. Handsomely bound. Prise Three DoUeers. 

. t 

History of the Popes of Rome. —From the earliest period to the present time: including the Odsilf 
Batata, Martyrs, Fathom of the Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisitions, Schisms, and the Cheat Reformers, SyutiS 
MARIE DB OORMENIN. In one elegant large octavo volume, handsomely bound, illustrated with engravings afVopigMt 
male, Ac., in full costume. Prioe only Two DoUart and Fifty dents. 

*• The best and most accurate History of the Popee that haa aver been published .”—SsotCs Weekly. 

“We consider it a valuable work—a work for our times and country and oommond lttothafkvor of the public."— OMi.dk. 

* We advlae every American citizen who reads this notice to buy De Cormenin’e work and read it thoroughly .*—Adam k fUr. 

“ Americans should read this history if they would know what infallible Popery is.”— Presbyterian. 

“It is on tha whole wall oaloulated to create a deep interest In the public mind, and must obtains wide drcal*tion.*-JWi 1 
Merchants? Magazine. 

“ We should like to see this book within the reach of every American citizen.”— Boston Recorder. 

Border 1 ! History of all Religions. —With aocountsof the Ceremonies and Customs; or, the Powd 
Worship, practised by the several Nations of the known world, from the earliest records to the present time; neatly taSRNdii I 
book of reference by the insertion of a frill account, Historical, Doctrinal and Statistical, of tha Religious DenominatWMfcfti 
United States, By Rev. JOEL PARKER, D. D. Designed especially for the use of Famlliee. In one large ootavo voiu^ksi 
aomaly bound, and embelliahad with elegant Engravings. Prioe only Thru DoUart. ' 

Pictorial History of America.— Remarkable Events in the History of America, from the discovery totto 
present time. Compiled from the beet authorities, by J. FROST, LL. D. Embellished with Seven Hundred JAynnAwfiwiMP 
of the most distinguished artists. , 



800 pages. Pries enlg Two DoUart and Fifty oents. 


Fox’s Book of Martyrs j or, The Acts and Monuments of the Christian Church; being a o°noploteHinto*7 
of the Line, Sufferings and Deaths of the Christian Martyrs, from the commencement of Christianity to the pttop* J££viT • 
which is added an acooont of the Inquisition ; the St Bartholomew Massacre in France; the General Persecution under 
the Massacres in the Irish Rebellion, in the years 1641 and 1798 ; tho Rise, Progress, and Persecutions of the People «” n g ol }v?»r 
Quakore—together with an account of the Western Martyrology, or Bloody Assises, with the lives of some of tbs ssflf warns s* 
formers. Revised and improved by the Rev. JOHN MALHAM—re-edited by the Rev. T. PRATT, D. D. -m 

The work Is handsomely printed on good paper, and strongly bound, forming an elegant lame quarto vclus^ uiunnw* 


vtnaaort—togeuier wtui an account or ute western Martyrology, or Bloody Assises, with the lives of some or me —— - 
formers. Revised and improved by the Rev. JOHN MALH AM—re-edited by the Rev. T. PRATT, D. D. -m 

The work Is handsomely printed on good paper, and strongly bound, forming an elegant large quarto vrius^uiunnw* 

5i Engravings, beautifully printed on fine tinted paper. Prioe only Fint DoUart. 

The True Republican — Containing the Inaugural Addresses, and the First Annual Addresses 
of all the Presidents of tbs United States; the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of tbs Unitari StsJM 
Amendments and Signers’ Names. Also, the Constitutions of tho moat important States in the Union, and the Pireveu 
of Washington and Jackson. Embellished with Elegant Portraits of sB the Presidents, engraved on Steel, as large s> 
thepage will admit, executed by one of the best Artists in Philadelphia, and a view of the Capitol of the United State*. 

This work is well printed, on good paper, and new type, 12mo. size; handsomely bound In muslin and .stamped. 
about 600 pages, besides the Engravings. Prioe only One DoUar. 

Pictorial History of Ancien t and Modern Greece*— Richly illustrated with numerous Ragn^ 

Complete in one volume, 8vo. neatly bound. Price One DoUar and Fifty cents. v . . 

This valuable history was first issued in London, by the “Society for the Dtffoeion of Useful Knowledge," the hi gh 
whose publications is too well known to need praise. The work has been carefully edited and brought down to thsprtw""— ' 
J. FROST, LL. D., the eminent American Historian and Scholar. 

Sturm’s Reflections.— Reflections on tho Works of God, and Hla Providence throughout oil A®*®* 0n# 
volume octavo. Sheep, One DoUar and Fifty cents. 

St. Pierre’s Study Of Nature. —Translated by Henry Hunter, D. D. One volume octavo. BhMfc 
DoUar and Fifty cents. 

The above list oomprieee a seriee of Books 'particularly adapted for the division of nseftil kno^fr 
the Family Circle, and will be found by Agents to command a larger sale than any other Work! offl** ( 
their consideration. In their preparation th6 greatest care haa been observed to avoid every tamg^ 
deleterious or immoral tendency—the aim of the Publishers having been especially directed to thepn®* 1 ^ 
°* the greatest amount of useful information, in the most condensed and interesting form. 

fl^’Very great inducements will be offered to all steady and enterprising Agents who may he l ,u,pB 
os a small capital, and wish to obtain subsoribers for, and engage in the Bale of the above Books. 

Forftuther particulars, addreee (postpaid,) 

J. «t J. L. CIHONr 

l¥o. 98 Chesnut Street, PhiUdelpW 1, 
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) VALUABLE POPULAR BOOKS. 5 

PUBLISHED BY J. & J. L. GIHON. 

Vo. 98 Chenrat Street, Philadelphia, and offered to Booksellers, Country Merchants, and 
Dealers generally at larger discounts than can be obtained from any oilier House. 


Dealers generally at larger discounts tha 

Chambers’s information for the People; or 
Popular Encyclopaedia; embracing all the branches 
of knowledge necessary to constitute a well-informed 
man. Two large imperial octavo volumes of 860 pages 
each, illustrated with more than six hundred engravings. 
This is one of the most useful and saleable books pub¬ 
lished. Sheep, comb edges, best library style, $5 00, 
half morocco, $5 50. 

White’s History of the World, from the Crea- 
■ tion to the Present time. Large 8vo., handsomely 
] illustrated, arabesque, gilt, 02 50. 

*' On the whole, this must be regarded as one of the 
most compendious end well-arranged works that have 
, appeared.— Saturday Post. 

Remarkable Events in the History of Ame¬ 
rica, from the Discovery to the Present Time. 
Compiled from the best authorities, by JOHN FROST, 
LL. D. Embellished with six hundred engravings, from 
designs of the most distinguished artists. In two large 
octavo volumes of nearly 800 pages each. Library style, 
sheep, comb edges, $5 00. 

St. Pierre’S Studies of Nature. Translated by 
HENRY HUNTER, D.D. Two illustrations. 8 vo., 
library style. 1 50. 

I Sturm’s Reflections on the Works of God. 

8vo., library style, 1 50. 

, Songs for the People. Edited by ALBERT 6 . 

| EMEKICK, Professor of Music. An elegant octavo 
volume, illustrated with 150 beautiful engravings, extra 
, cloth, 1 50, half cloth, gilt, l 00. 

The Complete Works of the Rev. Dr Edward 
Payson. Compiled by Rev. ASA CUMMINGS. 3 
large 8vo. vols. Sheep, library style, 6 00, cloth, 5 00. 

“ The fervent piety, the eminent talents, the unexcep¬ 
tionable character of the subject of these memoirs endear 
him to the hearts of the Christian^ world at large."— 
Christian Observer. ' 

A Narrative of the Iniquities and Barbarities 
practised at Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
By R AFFABLE CIO CGI, formerly a Benedictine and 
Cistercian Monk, Student and Hon. Librarian of the 
Papal'College of San Bernardo, A lie TermeDiocleziane, 
in Rome. With an American Introductory Notice, 
showing foe existence of similiar practices in the United 
States. One volume, 12 mo., .paper cover, 25 cents, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

The Public and Private History of the Popes 
of Rome, from the earliest period to the present time ; 
including the history of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of the 
Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, Inquisitions, 
Schisms, and the Great Reformers. By LOUIS 
MARIE DE CORMENIN. Translated from the 
French—and embellished with engravings cf POPES, 
CARDINALS, ETC., IN FULL COSTUME, mak- 
mg two large octavo vdlumes, of five hundred pages 
each, handsomely bound. Price 4 00. An edition is 
also issued, the whole bound in one volume, with two 
I engravings. Price 3 00. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs;' or the Acts and monu- 
I menu of the Christian Chureh. Being a complete 
History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Deaths of the 
| Christian Martyrs, from the commencement of Chris¬ 
tianity to the present period. To which is added An 
Account of the Inquisition ; the St. Bartholomew mss* 
sscrein France; tne General Persecution under Louis 
XIV.; the massacres of the Irish Rebellion; the Rise, 

I Progress, and Persecutions of the Quakers; together 
1 with an account of the Western Martyrotogy, or Bloody 
Assizes; with the Lives of some of the early Eminent 
Reformers. This is a fine quarto edition, printed oh 
fine paper from large type, and illustrated with fifty-six 
engravings. Price in strong sheep binding, 4 00. - 

The Complete Works of Flavins Josephus: 
the learned aruLau therm Jewish Historian. Translated 
v by WILLIAM WHISTON. Complete in one volume 
^handsomely illustrated. Price in arabesque morocco, 
^or sheep binding, 2 50. 


The Indian Wars of the United States. By 

WILLIAM V. MOORE. 8vo. Illustrated with nu¬ 
merous plain, and eight beautiful coloured engravings. 
Cloth, extra, 2 00. 

An Essay on the Life and Writings of Ed¬ 
mund Spenser, with a special exposition of the Fairy 
Queen. By JOHN S. HART. An elegant 8vo. vof. 
of over five hundred pages. Cloth, 1 50. 

" Too much credit cannot be awarded to Professor 
Hart for the taste and discrimination which ho has dis¬ 
played in the Essay. No one who would become fa¬ 
miliar with Spenser should be without this volume. 
Many persons in fact prefer it to the * Fairy Queen* 
itself, for it quotes all the best pasages, and gives a 
spirited analysis of the rest. Tho publishers have issued 
the work in a style worthy of its merits. Few London 
books are as elegant as this."— Saturday Gazette. 

Illustrated Christian Martyrology. Being an 
authentic and genuine historical account of the principal 
persecutions against the church of Christ, in different 
parts of th8 World. By Rev. C. SPARRY. One 
large 8vo. volume, with numerous engravings. Cloth 
gilt, 1 50 

History of Ancient and Kordern Greece. 

Richly illustrated with numerous engravings. This 
valuable history was first issued in Xondon by the 
" Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the 
high character of whose publications is too well known , 
to need praise. The work has been carefully edited and 
brought down to the present time by JOHN FROST, 
LL.D., the eminent American historian and scholar. 
Complete jn 1 vol. 8 vo., sheep, 2 00. 

The Lifo of Lord Byron j with his Letters and ‘ 
Jonrnals. By THOMAS MOORE. Complete in one 
elegant octavo volume of 1300 pages. Sheep, library 
style, price 3 00. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron: with co¬ 
pious illustrative notes, and a memoir of nis life. Com¬ 
plete in one large octavo volume, illustrated with elegant 
steel engravings. Sheep, library style, 2 60, cloth extra, 
gilt edges 3 00. 

The complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 

Four elegant octavo volumes/large type, with a beautiful 
illustrations. Sheep, library style, 7 00, cloth 6 00, half 
Turkey morocco, very neat 8 00. 

The complete Foetieal Works of Lord'Byron. 

Five handsome 12mo volumes. Half Turkey morocco, 
best cabinet style, 6 25. 

Childe Harold. By LORD BYRON. One large 
handsome l2mo, volume. Two plates, cloth, gilt, 1 00. 
doth, extra, gilt edges, 1 50, Turkey morocco packs and 
corners, marble edges, 1 50, 18mo.> cloth, gilt, fifiy i 
cents. 

Don Jnan. By LORD B YRON. One large hand¬ 
some 12mo.volume. Twoplates, cloth, gilt, l 00, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 1 50, Turkey morocco backs and 
corners, 1 50. • • ., ' ,. . | 

The Poets of Connecticut: with Biographical ' 
Sketches. Edited by Rev, CHARLES W. EVEREST. 
8vo. with elegant steel plates. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 

3 50. 

Follows Course of Time. Neat edition, 18mo. 
cloth gilt, 50 cents. , 

Etiquette for Ladies. A Manual of the most ap¬ 
proved Rules of Conduct in Polished Society, for Mar¬ 
ried and Unmarried Ladies.. Compiled from the latest 
authorities, by a Lady uf New York* 32 mo cloth, I 
r gilt edges, 25 cents. . .. — . .. 

The Ladies Guide to Needle-Work.. A Gift 
for the Industrious. Containing instructions in Canvass 
Work, Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet Work, Milli¬ 
nery, and Mantua-Making, embroidery and Applioue. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings* 18mo.,' cloth 
gilt, 50 cents, cloth, extra* gilt edges. 7® cents. 

Tales of Humor. A Scrap Book of Stories of Wit, j 
interesting Fables, and Authentic Anecdotes. lffmo.O 
cloth gilt, 50 cents. C 
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SCOTT’S WEEKLY FAFEB. 


THE POPULAR FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


WONDERFUL ENLARGEMENT TO LEVIATHAN SIZE!!! 

m prigs.*®* 

SIX COLUMNS MORE READING!!! 

IMPROVEMENT L\ QUALITY OF PAPER AND EXCELLENCE OF PRINTING!!! 

scorns^wi^ 

Ms the JLargest Family Journal in the United States. 

It is acknowledged by tlio press, and thousands of subscribers in letters to tho Publisher, as decidedly 
the best now published for 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE FARMER, 

THE BUSINESS MAN, THE ARTISAN, 

THE HOUSEWIFE, AND THE MAN OF LEI6TOE. 

And, when enlarged and improved (as it will be for the year 1852,) it will surpass anything in the 
Newspaper line ever attempted. It is conceded by all to be 

Containing the latest Reports of Fashions, with Engravings, Valuable Recipes and Useful Hints for 
Housewifery, Cooking, Preserving, Cleaning Furniture, Ac., Ac. It is a Moral Instructor for Youth, 


of New Inventions, Ac., Ac. 

THE REST ORIGINAL TALES AND STORIES 

appear in Scott’s Weekly Paper, and every attention is paid to procuring CHOICE POETRY, Select 
Rending, the LATEST NEWS, from all parts of the Globe, Reports of Markets, Stock Tables, Rates of 
Discount, Ac., Ac. The publisher is not connected with any other publication, and his whole time and 
attention, is devoted to his favorite Weekly Paper. 


LOWEST 

One year, - - $2 00 


TERMS. 


One Copy. One year, - - $2 00 

Two Copies, “ - 3 OC * Full price, - - - W 00 

Four Copies, “ - 5 00 “ - - - 8 00 

Ten Copies, “ - - 10 00 “ 20 00 

Twenty-one Copies, “ - - 20 00 “ ... 40 00 

And an extra premium to the getter-up of the Clubs of ten and twenty. To insure the paper at the 
Club rates, which are lower by 20 per cent, than any paper of equal size and character has ever been 
offered at, the full complement should be ordered at one time. Additions to Clubs will be made at tne 
same rates. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

We present onr claims to the American public without any ostentation or extravagant show. 

Weekly Paper” is ndmited, by even our city cotemporaries, as the late trial proved, to be cheaper II 
any of them could afford such a paper at. To this our answer is, that wo were bred in a pnn i s 
office. The greator part of our life was spent in the extensive printing establishment of Col. Char l 
A lexander; and we had something to do with every paper (and there were very many) issued by 1 
once eminent publisher. 

Postage must be paid on all letters sent us. It is required, too, by the present postage laff» 
that subscribers to weekly newspapers, to avail themselves of the cheap postage, must pay quarterly 
advance. The postmasters, who are authorised agents for Scott's Weekly paper, will explain the ra e»> 
which are graduated according to distance. I 

Address ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, 

JVo. 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ^7 


^Copies of SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER will be sent as specimens to any address desired/** 
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PRO SPECTUS FOR 1852 . ? 

TIE SlTIlllY GAZETTE. 


A MAMMOTH FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 

CONTAINING MORE LITERARY & NEWS MATTER TRAN ANY COTEMPORARY, 


The Saturday Gazette has been greatly enlarged, and now contains more reading mat- 
y ter than any other Weekly Newspaper published in the world, at anything like as^low a 
K price. We invite persons to send for specimens, in order to see for themselves that this is 
true. Its Literary reputation is unsurpassed. Its contents are • 

I Original Tales by the Best Writers. 

The Credm of the English Magazines. 

Original Eetters from Jfble Europeans. 

Eatest JYews of the Bay. 

Children's Corner, Riddles, Enigmas, $c. 

»f Department for Eadies. 

Reviews ofJYiew Rooks. 

Poetry, Editorial, Essays, #c. 

In a word, everything that should be in a Family Newspaper. The Gazette indeed, for 
1858, shall be without a rival in excellence or cheapness. The publishers pledge themselves, 
moreover, that H shall contain one-third more than any cotemporary. In every way it shall 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

In order to place the Saturday Gazette within the reach of all, the publishers have deter¬ 
mined to put it at the following 

UNEXAMPLED LOW TERMS. 

One Copy, for One year, - $2 00 

Two Copies ‘ * - 3 00 Pull Price, - - $4 00 

Four * “ - 5 00 - “ - - 8 00 

Ten “ “ 10 00 “ - 20 00 

Twenty two Copies for one y’r, 20 00 “ 44 00 

In order to afford Two Dollar subscribers inducements granted by no other publishers, and 
also in order to repay persons for getting up Clubs, the following additional offers are made. 

r PREMIUMS TO TWO DOLLAR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Every person remitting the full subscription price of Two dollars, shall receive a Dollar’s 
worth of Books, (less the postage,) to be selected from our Catalogue, comprising some two 
hundred different publications, on all subjects, viz:—Novels, Biography, Travels, Agricul¬ 
tural Works, History, Manners, &c , &c. Every old subscriber, who will pay up arrearages 
in full, and remit Two dollars in addition for another year, shall also receive the benefit of 
this premium, and may order a Dollar’s worth of books. 

PREMIUMS TO PERSONS GETTING UP CLUBS. 

Every person who gets np either of the above Clubs, and. remits us the money therefor, 
shall receive an extra copy of the paper for one year. This is a good chance to obtain a 
good Family Journal for nothing 1 Remember, an extra oopy to Every Person getting np 
a Clnb. 

Address post paid; * 

CUMMINGS A PETERSON, 

^ No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia.^ 

) Specimen number sent when desired. Also , our Catalogue from which to choose premium books C. 


Full Price, - 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 

Monthly Periodical of Literature, Art and Fashion. 

PETERSON S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAQAZINE is a Monthly Periodical of the largest sixe. It 
is edited by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens and Charles J. Peterson, and its contribators are the beat in 
America. It is strictly national in character, has stories of a practical domestio character, and it 
always inculcates morality and virtue. It is, therefore, the right publication for Family Reading. 

Its Illustrations are numerous and elegant. No other periodical gives so many superb mczto- 
tints. Its Fashion Plates are engraved on steel, are colored a la mode , are in advance of every cotrn - 
porary , and are always accompanied by full information on the latest London and Paris styles. Its 
illustrated articles on Horticulture, Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Netting, Female Equestrianism, &c., 
render it invaluable to Ladies. 

The Volumes begin with the numbers for January and July. Back numbers can be furnished if 
desired. Specimens sent gratuitously to Post-Masters or others, if desired. 

TERMS.-CHE APEST OF ALL. 


One copy for one year, - 
Three copies for one year, 


- $2 00 Five oopies for one year, 

• 5 00 Eight copies for one year, 


CRITICAL NOTICE3 OF THE MAGAZINE. 

.^t 1 V ,n . qae8Uo J lably { h ® ch * a P cst and of the fashion- This charming work, for Mar, is before ns, looking ai fresh 
^n.iSinn e8, T W ^K n P, r,CORnd merit alike are taken into and delicious as a saucer of strawberries. The Fashion Plait 
tb S J 1 *? 11 nu f nber 1 $ >r 1852 - 1* the begin- it certainly the most delicate and interesting of the kind «r * 4 avt 
f .?.EL We £ uI °?*i nal novel » b 7 M”- Ann 8. Stephens, ever teen.-Saturday Courier. 

fen tho fSBSSssSSOTifcssiiJ: jittssTas. 1 " “• * dor “ me “"“ d 

&S?" * ,e “ “ k,!d for “ '■ *** 

.JJjvJ! 11 ^,w? i "# P * 0 K ,odical *? but tw ° do, l ars > 0r °°® d °ll a r It is original—American—and is striking ahead of all corn¬ 

eas than others of the same class; and yet It is not inferior pctitors.-Vcnnemc Star. 

arl v 8 fro . m lt l bei ^ g °° nduc ted oc One of the best conducted Magazines of the day, not only 
"J.® 4 * 0 ?- Its ^a. Ann Stephens, is the beat from the splendor of its embellishments and the beauty of 

of *i? h a U . nJt *?v State / : L wb,le Its contributors Its Fashion Plates, but the quality of its matter.-JWi*«tato» 
are composed of the first authors o r tho country. Its fashion Cburier. * 

plates are always the most correct; indeed, it is the text-book One of the most elegant and costly, yet the cheapest of ill 
°X fl ?, hi0 £ York * Jk * toa > and Philadelphia .—New York -Buckeye Eagle. 

Thu i. ♦ .. . The engravings are elegant, finer than we have over wen 

tb ®, text ' b 9 ok fashion in our Eastern in works of the kind .—Bloomington ( lovea) Herald. 

Mr. Ann h iT 1 £ 8 °?i mo , r ^ 8 ’ and thoroughly American. Its engravings are equal to those of the three dollar ma?»- 
the c° lebr ated authoress, is the editor, xinos, and its reading from the best writers of tbe country. 
Md the 1)081 writeri of St. Alban', Republican. 

°°,, Certainly a cheaper Magazine at $2 a year, than Bny at >3. 

? ontftl . n8 «py*rdaof twenty original It contains splendid engravings, nnd may be considered a trus 
8h * ment8 ‘J 110 ^“tnbutions are able text book of fashion and taste.— Olne.y (III.) Republican. 

^n d „. ?n “ >nduoi , TO to morality and virtue. Few Maga- It ranks among tho best magazines, while the price is only 

ionniar Sw,™ wiS?" haT ® 8tr ° n ^ r or claims to two dollars a year, payable in advanoc.-Lynn Sews. Mats. 

sn^rfZt£? T hJ n^ni 16 ’r tb P ri oe, it is Tho contents are equal, in originality and merit, to any of 

,.T n ° ne 'K~^ a,W * n P° ur g Bvald, N. T. the larger monthlies ^-Drawing Room Journal 

1 *8. 1 ?umber contains two steel engravings, which Peterson renews our astonishment how so handsome a 
Wmrad Th^L"i^n a88 M n7 °, f embellishments to Magazine can bo published for 1 wo Dollars. Tbe “CircsrsUn 

be found in the Three Dollar Magazines for tho same month. Beauty” is a gem of art which not one of the Three Dollar 
xr i l * . Magazines has surpassed.— Beacon, N. Y. . 

1 hose who want a Magazine to read, cannot get any to sur- Peterson, for price, engravings and reading, is unsurpassed, 
pass Peterson’s. The contents are of the highest literary -Ohio Sta^. r * ,r,ce » en KW»*»g 8 8> 

1*°!^, £*J!!!£!fS b l! 8hed t ln th « estimation ofthe American 1 ts literary department cannot he excelled, and its einbel- 

an^ P r,tV,J h «w? bC ,i^luhments are not a whit behind those of lishments are splendid. We would snv to those who bare 
Un,u,, _ not subscribed, subscribe at once.— Tunawanda purler. 

doll!«^^f!? n ^ 7a ? 7i ”i the lltera fy world. The price Two This valuable family periodical may be terpjed the “n« 
amount^^SJ* advance, and is worth five times that plus ultra” Magazine of the ^.-American rnion. eorg'a. 
Xtsu^f.^ffT’ P' 1 '™™**' Va - , _ The cheap postage, with the cheaper price, gives tb.swork 

Tenntan, b7 a “ 7 ° f tb ° ““K** 111 * 8 of tb ® day .—PUyette a docided advantage, as it is first rate and uo mistake.— WhiU 

*** and e t**! ut ““^rine of the ^More exclusively a Ladies’ Magazine than any of the other 
It is the oSHiJSSrft, , , Monthlies. We notice a largo number of lady contributory 

we readoaSv^ !^, r7 Ma S azln ® a ™ n K a dozen or so, that and more attention to fashions, needlework, he. than U to 
lie favor.-syri n i ( ^ l ^ d / 7^ ! 7 an cordlall J r recommend it to pub- be found in any similar work in this country. The enpav 

tl le h? r bOUt f^ h< X P°^ od,CRl8 » hnt in ite a emShmVt?aro r uXJp^ f«b«on plates 
wo have soen-aM ie ^ St month, y for tho Price, that magniflcent.-Orrro/ Cbuner. 

It is rich, rare and tlLiao This Magazine we consider at the head of its class.- Onon 

Philadelphia monuSiL the ch e«pest of the daga Gazette. . . 

Peterson has always the ^y-) Mepubhcan. Without a question, the cheapest periodical of the age. 

ford, (Pd.) Herald. 7 *** Ule8 » the lad l®*—JVonA: of the highest order of attainments, in its literary and em 

bellished departments .—Mahoning (O.) Index. 

, Address, post paid, CHARLES J. PETERSON,, 

> No. 98 Chestnut St. Philada. 














A BOOK FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 


THE 


CABIN AND PARLOR 


OR, 


3 

BY J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. 

Complete in One Duodecimo Volume of 336 pages. 

ULL OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY STEPHENS. 


T. B. PETERSON, Nos. 97 & 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Has just published, a finely Illustrated Book, of 336 pages, with the above title; and would earnestly and most sincerely 
recommend tho wholesome lesson it will teach to the sober and thoughtful consideration of every lover of his country, hit 
whole country, In this broad and glorious Republic. 

It cannot bo called a 4i Companion to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or to “ Aunt Phillis’ Cabin,” for it takes a broader and a higher 
ground than either of these admirable works of fiction and of tact Bnt they were written by ladies of genius and education; 
this , however, is the production of a gentleman and scholar, whose noble Essays on the relative position of the NORTH and 
the SOUTH, in the Compromise on the Slavery question, have been quoted with praise by the united PRESS of the Country. 
It cannot foil, it is believed, to be as popular, and obtain as wide a circulation as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

It is high time, now, the Publisher would respectfully suggest to the People of the United States, that a Book should Issue 
having for its atm a truthful and interesting picture of the PEOPLE AS THEY ARE—of the Northern lord and hit Vassals 
—of the Southern Matter and hit Slaves—and of the duties of the North at well at of the South. 

This is a Book for the “ WHOLE COUNTRY,” knowing “ no North, no South, no East, no Wed." A Book of absorbing interest 
in its story, and of usefulness in its many startling facts! As such, the Publisher offers it with unshaken confidence to his 
friends and customers, as the best, tho very best Book of the day. 

It is not a book “written op” to an order, or for a particular occasion. It was conceived by its author long before the pnblicar 
tion of « Unde Tom’s Chbin When Mrs. Beecher Stowe, was supplying the “ National Era” with weekly chapters of Tom’s 
Cabin, two years ago, it most forcibly occurred to Mr. Raxdolph, that there were many gross exaggerations of fact, in what 
otherwise promised to be a very good story. This production, now presented to the reading public by T. B. Petebsox, is the 
result of a conference and arrangement made for its publication at that time, between Author and Publisher. 

Head the following Editorial Notices of the Work. 

From a Review of the Work, written by a Celebrated Critic. 

“The Cast* ax® Pablos,” is a book for the whole country, and not for one section only. It is intended to allay, not excite, 
local jealousies. It is free from all bias of party. Every person who values the Constitution framed by Washington and Jus 
co-patriots, or loves “ truth for truth’s sake,” should have a copy of this work. The author is a gentleman who has travelled 
both North and South, so that his descriptions are both faithful and accurate; Indeed, nearly every incident described in the 
volume, he has personally witnessed. The narrative, though thus substantially true, Is as thrilling the most engrossing 
novel. Never, perhaps, has a book so interesting in every respect, been offered to the American public. The spirit of enlarged 
philanthropy which pervades the book, is not its least recommendation. The author is a true and wise friendfof his race, and 
not a quack in morals, as so many modern writers are. His religion Is that of the Bible, and not mere varnished infidelity. 

From the Dollar Newspaper of September 15th, 1852. 

The Cabot ah® the Parlor.— This Is the title of a new work, which Mr.T.B. Peterson has mE 

assured, following as it does, Mrs. Stowe’s popular work of *• Uncle Tom’s Cabin, wUl create no little ^ 1 

mind. It cannot be called a “ Companion toUncle Tom’s Cabin," or to “ Aunt Phillis’ Cabin, for we are told, It takesa broader 
and a higher ground than either of these admirable works of fiction and of fact. The real name of the author, weare inclined 
to think* does not appear, though we have reason to know that the work is the production of a ^tlemanamscfoolarwhose 
noble Essays on Colonisation, and the relative position of the North and South, in the Compromise on tbe Slavery question, 
have been quoted with praise by the united press of the country. The book will contain over three hundred pages. 

From the Saturday Courier of September 25 th, 1852. 

“ The Cabot ax® the Parlor,” announced already in our advertising columns, byMr.T. B. Peterson.is dt^theradi^rent 
kind of work, from that which, some weeks since, so seriously disappointed the public expectation. Theworknow announced 
will shortly make its appearance, and the slight inkUng which we have of its author, in spite of Ws u t 

may anticipate a production worthy of the subject. That subject, so intensely affecting all ^*7*^. ^ honest 

republic, the sultfect 0 f slavery, as it exists in rrality, and not in fiction, win be preiwnfcdin ,? mistake ito 
and honorable American may view without a blush. While occupying a high, we’S^tientlv await 

author, apart from its enlarged spirit of philanthropy, will possess an intense and thrilling interest. We tapatonUy awjdt 
Its appearance, and are prepared to awani it the hearty reception that we have in times put, bwtowed upon other productsns 
of its presumed anthor. This volume, as we learn from the publisher's to be sold at thelowpriro « r ^a’nid 

paper rover, or a finer edition, One Dollar, in cloth, gilt, a fact we note with the more satisfaction as indicative of the rapid 
career it is destined to run in spreading its healthful influence over the land. 

It Is published complete In one large duodecimo volume of 336 pages, with large, full-page, magnificent Illustrations, executed 
In the finest style of the art, from original designs, drawn by Stephens, and printed on the finest and best of plate P*per- 

Price for the complete work, In paper cover, beautifully illustrated, 50 cents a copy only; or a liner edition, printed on 
thicker and better paper, and handsomely bound in muslin, gilt, is published for One Dollar. 

A ropy of the work will be sent to any person at all, to any place in the United States, free of postage, on their remitting 50 
cents to the publisher, in a letter, post-paid; or two copies will be sent free of Postage for One Dollar; or a copy will be sent 
full bound for One Dollar, free of postage to any place. 

Published and for Sale by T» B. PETERSON, .... 

Nos. 97 A 98 Cbestnut Street, PlAlladelplxia. 

.. J®* Orders from Booksellers, News Agents, and all others, will be thankfully received, and they will please send in their 

|L orders at once, and they will be filled with promptness and despatch. Orders for the above work will b© supplied in the rotation 
I O' that they are received. 

w WANTED—Canvassers, to engage in the sale of this Work in every County in the United States. 
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duly One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a year for a Magazine, where 8 Copies are taken in one Town 


POSTAGE REDUCED! MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS!! 

THE CHEAPEST, BEST & HOST POPULAR LADIES MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 



BST Greatly Increased in Size, and Improved in Elegance and Merits 

EDITED BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS, AND CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


The great increase in the circulation of this Magazine for 1852, has determined the publisher to spare no 
expense for the ensuing year, in order still further to increase its list. He will therefore, add greatly to the 
number of pages, without, as other Magazines havo done, decreasing the quantity or elegance of the embel¬ 
lishments. Tne price, too, will remain a dollar leu than its cotemporaries. As the postage also, is less, he 
looks for 100,000 subscribers in 1853. 


THE FASHIONS EXCLUSIVELY IN THIS MAGAZINE. 

This is now the only Magazine which publishes colored steel-plate fashions regularly. To each is added a 
full letter-press description, giving information on all the Latest Styles, received direct from London and 
Paris. All who wish to know the real Fashions, must take this periodical. In our Eastern cities, it is the 
only authority. To the Dress-maker, Milliner, etc., it is invaluable. 

Sa®© 1 ? IBSABAIBILS & (9IBDSQIBAQ. 7121 1M@A8DHBS» 

The literary department will be entirely original, instead of being made up, as are all the other'Maga¬ 
zines, of second-rate English stories. During the last two years, this Magazine has been confessedly tne 
best in the counfry for Ladies. It has published more brilliant tales and novels in that period, than all 
cotemporaries together. During 1*63 it will be better than ever. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, the best romance 
writer in America: the author of “Dora Atherton,” and others, will contribute exclusively for 1863. The 
domestic stories for which this Magazine is famous, will be continued from the pens of Ella Rodman, Ellen 
Ashton, the Author of “ Susy L’s Disfiy,” &c., &c., &o. 


fUaunfffcetrt ©rfflfoal jEmbellfehments. 

For the beauty of 1U Mezzotint Illustrations, this Magazine is unrivalled, while its Line and Stipple Kap®* 
vings are from the First Artists of the World. Colored Embellishments of rare elegance—and indeed every 
thing that is Novel, Magnificent or Varied, will be added for 1853. 

711® IB®S7 HsAMlES 9 KMU&MHS IH 7HIB WffiiBm _ 

To complete its attractions for 1853, and render it the best Ladies* Magazine in the World, the Proprietor 
has contracted for a Series of Illustrated articles from competent hands, on Horticulture, Crochet-worK, 
Fashionable Embroidery, and New Household Receipts, more complete than ever yet published in any penoai* 
cal. These will render it indispensable in the Family aud to Young Ladies. Lastly, it is 


A MAGAZINE OF PURE MORALS. 

For this purpose immoral French translations, and all other exceptionable articles, shall be rigidly excluded- 
Its Stories shall always inculcate purity and refinement. Many of its writers, indeed, have been recojpmeuae 
by Clergymen for their lofty tone, not less than for their talents. 

It will be seen that no Magazine presents half such claims to popularity. 

THE TERMS.—IT IS T HE CHEAPEST OF • ALL. 

One Copy for one year, ... -..-$2 00 

Three Copies, do. - .. 5 00 

Five Copies, do.- • - - - • • - - 760 

Eight Copies, do. - - - - - . - - 10 00. 

8ixteen Copies, do. - • • • - - . . - , 20 00 

It is requested that letters containing money should be registered ae money-letters, for such, if lost, can 
traced. If this is done, the remittance may be made at our risk. Where the sum is large, a Draft shoe * 
procured, the eoet of which may be deducted from the remittance. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

To repay persons getting np Clubs, the following splendid Premiums will be given.—For a Club of thr*® 
or five, a Premium Plate, 16 by 24 inches—a magnificent offer. For a Club of eiglit, a Copy of uie 
for 1852. For a Club of sixteen, an extra Copy for 1868, and a Premium Plate in addition. 

Address, post-paid, to CHARLES J. PETERSON* .a 


No. 98 Chestnut Street, 

N. B. Editors who will copy this Prospectus, shall receive the Magazine for 1853. 
sP. S. The postage on this Magazine averages but half a cent a Humber, when paid in advance. 













^18,000 COPIES SOLD IN TEN DAYS.^# 


g A BOOK FOR THB WHOLE COUNTRY. £ 

the 

CABIN AND PARLOR. 








BY J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. 

COMPLETE DT OKE VOLUME OF 33S FAOES J FULL OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTEAH0K8. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A COPY IN CLOTH, GILT; OR FIFTY CENTS IN PAPER COVER. 

Eighteen Thousand Copies of this celebrated work were sold by Ootober 28th, 1852, which was only ten days 
after its first publication, at whioh time this advertisement was written, and the demand is increasing every day. 
The Press every where praise it as far surpassing Mrs. Stowe's far-famed work of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
Telegraphic despatches from all quarters of the “ UNION" are pouring in for it, and Printers, Steam Presses, 
Bookbinders, Packers, and all others are kept busy at it to supply the demand. Every body should read it 
44 The Cabin and Parlor," is a book for the whole country, and not for one seotion only. It is intended to 
allay, not excite, local jealousies. It is free from all bias of party. Every person who values the Constitution 
framed by Washington and his co-patriots, or loves “ truth for truth's sake," should have a copy of. this work. 

The author is a gentleman who has travelled both North and South, so that his descriptions are both faithful 
and accurate; indeed, newly every incident described in the volume, he has personally witnessed. The narra¬ 
tive, though thus substantially fame, is as thrilling as the most engrossing novel. Never, perhaps, has a book so 
interesting in every respect, been offered to the American public. 

The spirit of enlarged philanthropy whioh pervades the book, is not its least recommendation. The author is 
a true and wise friend of his race, and not a quack in morals, as so many modem writers are. His religion is 
that of the Bible, and not mere varnished infidelity. 

U-EAT) THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS BELOW. 

u About the genius of ‘The Cabin and Parlor,’ there is no mistake. It will not fkll to draw tears even from eyes unused to 

W “ , ^There ia d ec ided genius in the work, which is evidently written by a candid, Mr judging man; and deserves to be read as 

thoroughly, and circulated as extensively as 4 Uncle Tom * himself ”—ButtonOlive Brunch. _. . „ 

** Calculated to create an excitement as great as that of * Unde Tom’s Cabin.’ The plot is even better digested. Philaaet 

* 44 Replete withhiddents of thrilling power. Well conceived, ably narrated.”—CTrwttdn Observer. _ 

“ A more truthful and affecting series of masterly pictures were never painted by pen or pencil. As eloquent a writer as 
Mrs. Stowe, and one ihr more just ”—Saturday Courier. _ . . 

u There u a great narrative and descriptive power in the work, and a true sense of the dramatic and effective. But it Is In 
its argumentative part that it excels all rivalry .’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
u A thrilling story. An effective antidote to 4 Undo Toma Cabin .”*—New Orleans Bulletin. 
u A decided antidote to the poisonous influences of 4 Unde Tom .”*—New Orleans Picayune. 

“We hail this work with pleasure, and hope it will be sown broad-cast through the land .”—New Orleans Bata. 

" Par superior to 4 Uncle Tom ’ in real merit, while at least equal in interest ,”-Banner qftheCross. 

“ A more fclthfUl exhibition of the relations between owner and slave cannot be foun± n —BaMmdrtCUnper. 

44 It has been suggested that the name of the author is fictitious, while the work is from the pen of a distinguished Mary- , 

44 The interest o with every chapter. We hope that Southern people will read this book.” Pioneer, 

Ntoabeth City, (N.C.) _, 1 

“ The author has handled his subject in a masterly manner.”— Washington (Md.) Democrat , 

44 We earnestly commend it to the perusal of our countrymen .”—Baltimore Argus. 

“ It seems to nave been the object of the writer to avoid extremes .”—Baltimore Am. 

“ It comes at a time when a work of the kind is much needed .”—Petersburg (Va.) Democrat 
“ We predict Ibr it an immense sale .”—NeaPs Saturday Gazette. 
u Written with much power .”—Germantown Tdegraph. 

Price for the complete work, in paper cover, beautifully illustrated, Fifty cents a copy only; or a finer edition, 
printed on thicker and better paper, and handsomely bound in muslin, gilt, is published for One Dollar. 

Copies of either edition of the work will be sent to any person at all, to any place in the United States, free oi 
postage, on their remitting the prioe of the edition they wish, to the publisher, in a letter, post-paid. I 

I Published and for sale by T. B. PETERSON, A 

elpUla. qj 


No. 08 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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